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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Eepreaentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Cqlambia;  Francis  D.  Clarke,  of  Flint,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan;  S.  Tefft  Walker,  of  Jacksonyille,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; James  L.  Smith,  of  Faribault,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Sarah 
Faller,  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  David  C.  Dudley,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  John  R.  Do*byn8,  of  Jack- 
son, in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  officers  and  members  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  their  associates  and  successors  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of  the  "  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,''  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
on  the  broadest,  most  advanced,  and  practical  lines ;  and  by  that  name 
it  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity,  and  may  have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  change  the  same  at 
pleasure. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  take  and  hold 
personal  estate  and  such  real  estate  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  promotion  of  the  educational  and  benevolent  purposes  of  said  corpo- 
ration, which  shall  not  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
but  shall  descend  to  their  successors  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
aforesaid . 

Sec.  3.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  a  constitution  and  regulations 
or  by-laws,  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  same  at  pleasure :  Provided, 
That  such  constitution  and  regulations  or  by-laws  do  not  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  association  may  hold  its  meetings  in  such  places  as 
said  incorporators  shall  determine,  and  shall  report  to  Congress,  through 
the  president  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  such  portions  of  its  proceedings  and  trans- 
actions as  its  officers  shall  deem  to  be  of  general  public  interest  and  value 
concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Approved,  January  26,  1897. 
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LETTES  OF  8ITBHITTAL 


The  Oolumbia  Institution 
FOB  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Kimdall  Oreeny  Washington^  D.  O.j  December  12y  1898. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Oonven- 
tion  of  American  Instractors  of  the  Deaf,  approved  January 
26,  1897,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  convention,  held  at  Oo- 
lambas,  Ohio,  July  2a-Angu8t  2, 1898. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

servant, 

Edward  M.  Oallaudet, 

President 
Hon«  Gabbbt  A.  Hobabt, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Beed, 

BpeaJcer  ^  t  Aa  Home. 


OFnOEBS  OF  THE  OOITVEiniOlir  OF  AMEfilOAIT  INSTBUOTOBS 

OF  THE  DEAF,  1898-1901. 


Pre9idenU—T>R,  £.  M.  Gaixaudbt,  Washington,  D.  C,  President  of  the 
Colnmhia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb. 

Vioe-President.^R.  Mathison,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Seoretary. — J.  K.  Dobtns,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Treasurer. — J.  L.  Smith,  Faribault,  Minn.,  Instructor  in  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  K.  Aroo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
M188  Sarah  Fuller,  Boston,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 

the  Deaf. 
ROBRRT  Patterson,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution 

for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

For  the  Normal  Section : 

W.  A.  Caldwell,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Instructor  in  the  California  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
For  the  Oral  Section : 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
For  the  Kindergarten  Section : 

Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Englewood,   111.,  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
For  the  Auricular  Section : 

Enoch  Henry  Currier,  New  York,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
For  the  Art  Section : 

Ernest  Zell,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
For  the  Industrial  Section : 

Warren  Rorinson,    Delavan,  Wis.,  Instructor  in  the   Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf. 
Western  Local  Committee: 

F.  W.  Metcalf,  Ogden,  Utah,  Superintendent  of  the  Utah  State  School 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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8  OFFICERS   OF   THE   CONVENTION. 

Southern  Local  Committee : 

W.  O.  Connor,  Caye  Spring,  Ga.,  Prinoipal  of  the  Georgia  Sohool  for 
the  Deaf. 
Eastern  Local  Committee : 

Edwabd  B.  Nblson,  Rome,  N.  T.,  Principal  of  the  Central  New  York 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION,  1895-1898. 

President.^Bn,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Washington,  D.  C,  President  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Vioe-President. — Francis  D.  Clarkx,  Flint,  Mich.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Secretary. — S.  T.  Walker,  Jackson ville.  111.,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Treaeurer. — ^J.  L.  Smith,  Faribault,  Minn.,  Instructor  in  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Directors. — 

D.  C.  Dudley,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Superintendent  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
J.  R.  DoBTNS,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Boston,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf. 
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Argo,  Mrs.  W.  K.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Atwood,  R.  H.,  ColumbuB,  Ohio. 

Balis,  J.  C,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Balis,  Sylvia  Chapin,  Belleville, 
Onta^o. 

Ballard,  Melville,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bancroft^  Mary,  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 
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Bell,  Minnie  O.,  Fnlton,  Mo. 

Bending,  E.  J.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Berg,  Albert^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Billings,  Carrie  £.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bledsoe,  J.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bloont,  W.  J.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boggs,  Irene,  Columbna,  Ohio. 

Bolyn,  Mrs.  Margaret  I.,  Conncil 
Blnffs,  Iowa. 

Bonee,  Mary  J.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Booth,  F.  W.,  Mount  Airy,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Bowles,  W.  A.,  Stannton,  Ya. 

Brabyn,  Minnie,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bright,  Helen  E.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bright,  8.  C,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brown,  T.  L.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Buckingham,  Abigail,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bnrke,  Sister  Mary  Anne,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Burt,  W.  N.,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Caldwell,  W.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Carter,  W.  H.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Chapin,  £.  L.,  Romney,  W.  Ya. 

Charles,  C.  W.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Clarke,  F.  D.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  T.  P.,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Currier,  E.  H.,  New  York. 

Davidson,  S.  O.,  Mount  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Day,  H.  E.,  Danville,  Ky. 

De  Motte,  Linda  E.,  Flint,  Mich. 

De  Motte,  W.  H.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 

D'Estrella,    Theophilus,    Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dobyns,  J.  R.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dold,  J.  J.,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Donald,  Dora,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Donnally,  H.  H.,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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Dudley,  D.  C,  Colorado    Sprin^i^, 
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Elwood,  Caroline  F.,  Washington, 
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Ely,  C.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ely,  C.  W.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ely,  Grace  D.,  Frederick,  M(L 

Euritt,  G.  D.,  Staunton,  Ya. 

Fay,  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  G.  O.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fish,  Kate  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fox,  T.  F.,  Station  M,  New  York. 

Freeman,  S.  M.,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Fuller,  Sarah,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gale,  E.  P.,  Frederick,  Md. 
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D.C. 
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Greener,  A.  B.,  Columbas,  Ohio. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING. 


Thubsday,  July  28. 

The  Fifteenth  meeting  of  the  Gunyention  of  the  American 
iDstmctors  of  the  Deaf  was  called  to  order  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Ohio  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
at  3  p.  m.  on  July  28,  1898,  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones, 
who  BX>oke  as  follows: 

ADDSE88  OF  BUFEBIHTEinEHT  J.  W.  JOIEB. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Convention  of  Amer- 
ican Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  Friends :  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  upon  this  occasion  to  call  this  convention  to  order. 
It  is  an  honor  which  I  did  not  expect  to  enjoy,  and  especially 
I  did  not  expect  such  an  honor  while  I  am  so  young  in  my 
professional  life.  I  am  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  novice  to  ap- 
pear before  this  American  association  of  educators.  I  have 
only  been  in  the  work  for  a  short  time.  From  the  various  re- 
marks that  I  read  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment I  did  not  expect  to  last  very  long.  An  Indiana  paper,  in 
commenting  upon  the  appointment,  said  that  they  had  a  new 
superintendent  over  in  Ohio  by  the  name  of  Jones,  and  then 
added  that  his  successor  had  not  yet  been  announced.  [Laugh- 
ter.] It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  me  and  a  matter  of  great 
pride  that  the  stone  which  the  builders  would  have  rejected  has 
become,  for  this  moment  only,  the  head  of  the  corner.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  convention  have  been 
made  to  feel  already  that  they  are  welcome,  and  anything 
I  may  say  could  not  add  to  that  feeling.  You  know  it  is 
said  that  the  <<  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  attention  that  we  have  tried  to  give  you  yes- 
terday and  to-day  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  you  are  wel- 
come here.    It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  that  we  had 
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somethiug  else  in  view,  nor  even  to  say  that  we  had  some 
selfish  motives,  when  we  invited  you  to  cM)me  to  Colnmbas. 
We  felt  that  we  needed  yon.  We*  felt  that  we  needed  that 
inspiration  that  wonld  come  from  this  large  audience  of  educa- 
tors, dedicated  to  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
We  felt  that  our  mingling  with  you  would  help  us  and  inspire 
our  teachers.  We  felt  that  it  would  stimulate  all  of  us  to  do 
better  work  for  the  children  who  are  sent  to  us  to  be  trained  for 
their  life's  work.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  promx)ted  us 
to  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  meet  here.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  entirely  selfish  motives,  for  we  had  understood  that 
your  convention  was  held  here  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure,  at  least  to  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  to  come  back  to  Ohio  and  reacquaint 
themselves  with  the  old  scenes.  It  mightnotbeoutof  place  to 
say  something  also  in  regard  to  the  moving  and  controlling 
spirit  in  the  management  of  this  institution.  I  am  sure  that 
the  profession  looked  upon  us  with  some  suspicion,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  had  a  right  to. 

It  takes  a  superintendent  but  a  short  time  to  understand 
that  he  can  succeed  on  only  one  basis,  and  that  is,  that  he 
must  remove  everything  that  hinders  the  educational  progress 
of  the  institution  and  every  pernicious  influence  that  attaches 
itself  to  institutions  of  this  kind.  I  decided,  therefore,  early 
in  the  administration  that,  so  far  as  my  influence  and  voice 
might  go,  these  influences  should  never  appear  in  the  Ohio 
institution.  It  was  with  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
my  friends  that  we  undertook  this  policy.  I  had  a  talk  in 
regard  to  this  matter  with  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
and  with  the  board  of  trustees,  and  I  found  them  ready  and 
anxious  to  carry  out  this  policy.  This  has  been  the  controlling 
spirit  of  this  institution  in  the  past,  and  I  pledge  you  that  it 
shall  be  the  spirit  that  will  control  it  in  its  future  relations  to 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers.  I  find  that  the  children  have 
enjoyed  that  kind  of  an  administration.  The  teachers  of  the 
institution,  feeling  that  continuance  in  position  depended  upon 
good  work,  have  felt  safer  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  institution  have  supported 
and  approved  this  kind  of  work.  I  am  also  glad  to  say  that 
the  legislature  has  done  what  they  could  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  education  for  the  deaf.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  know  that  the  people  of  the  U  uited  States  and  the  people 
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of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  Canada  are  all  working 
along  the  same  lines  and  for  the  same  ends.  I  do  not  care  to 
add  anjTthing  more  to  what  I  have  said,  except  to  repeat  again 
that  you  are  welcome.  Friends  from  the  sister  States,  friends 
from  Canada,  friendtsfrom  Great  Britain,  friends  from  whatso- 
ever country  you  may  come,  I  welcome  you  here.  You  will  find 
DO  rules  to  curtail  your  pleasure.  I  have  instructed  the  night 
watchman  to  suspend  the  rules  for  retiring  while  you  are  here. 
What  is  ours  is  yours.  ^^Yours  to  have  and  yours  to  eiyoy." 
I  hope  you  will  feel  at  home  with  us  this  week  and  eigoy  your 
visit. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  become  so  happy  in  this  liberty,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  forget  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  do  this.  We  were  to 
have  had  the  mayor  of  the  city  deliver  an  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  but  I  just  received  a  telephone  from  him 
saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  present 
I  am  sorry  to  say  also  that  Governor  Bushnell  is  sick,  and  not 
able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  away  from  the 
State  for  his  health,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  as  much  dis- 
appointed in  not  meeting  you  as  you  are  in  not  seeing  him. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  which  he  desires  me  to  read  to 
this  convention. 

The  Homestead, 
Hot  SpringB,  Bath  County,  Va.,  July  S7, 1898. 

Mt  Dear  Professor  Jones  :  I  wish  to  assure  yoa.  and  through  you, 
the  National  Conyention  of  the  Educators  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  my 
sincere  regret  that  absence  from  the  State  will  prevent  my  attendance 
during  the  sessions  of  your  conyention  and  deprive  me  of  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  few  words  of  ^welcome  to  so  notable  a  gathering  of  men  and 
women,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  grand  object  of  imparting 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  education  to  an  afflicted  class.  During  my 
official  connection  with  your  institution  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  how  thoroughly  I  am  in  sympathy  with  its  objects  and  how 
greatly  I  appreciate  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  each  school  year.  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  this  interest  I  have  felt  in  the  Ohio  branch  of 
the  work  extends  to  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  that  I  am  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  every  extension  and  of 
every  means  to  bring  about  still  more  valuable  results  in  this  field  of 
endeavor.  The  labors  of  the  educators  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  not  fail 
to  meet  with  appreciation  from  the  world.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
doabt,  and  it  is  a  most  agreeable  fact  that  the  great  progress  made 
each  year  teetlties  to  public  sympathy  and  to  steadfast  support.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  every  good  end  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  those  who 
have  developed  the  present  admirable  system  of  education  for  the  deaf 
S.  Doc.  31 2 
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and  damb  may  meet  with  the  greatest  saocess.  Wonders  have  been  per- 
formed already,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  still  greater 
rewards  are  possible  in  the  fhtnre.  I  trust  that  you  will  offer  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  my  most  xsordial  wishes  for  an  entirely  pleasant 
and  profitable  sojourn  in  the  capital  city  of  Ohio.  Had  it  been  possible, 
I  would  have  taken  sincere  pleasure  in  extending  a  welcome  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  since  that  honor  has  been  denied  me  I  must  ask  you  to  assure 
your  guests  that  they  are  most  welcome  and  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are 
happy  in  having  such  an  assemblage  at  its  capital  city  and  at  an  institu- 
tion which  is  so  much  a  source  of  Ohio  pride. 

Again  wishing  the  convention  all  success  in  its  work,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Asa.  S.  Bushnell, 

Governor  of  Ohio. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jones, 

Superintendent  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumbf  Columhue,  Ohio, 

Although  we  do  not  have  the  governor  with  ns  to  welcome 
ns  on  behalf  of  the  State,  we  have  with  ns  this  afternoon  the 
lieatenant- governor,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  Lieutenant-Governor  Jones. 

ADDSES8  OF  LIElTTEHAHT-(K)VEBHOB  J0IE8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Someone  asked  me 
a  little  while  ago  if  I  had  a  prepared  speech  for  this  occasion, 
and  I  said,  ''No;"  and  then  he  asked  me,  ^'Why  notf"  and  I 
said,  ^^  Because  I  was  not  able  to  prepare  one  upon  a  two  hours' 
invitation."  I  appear  before  you  to  talk  a  few  moments  from 
the  heart,  and  not  from  something  that  I  had  thought  out  and 
prepared  beforehand.  I  tried  to  listen  to  Superintendent 
Jones  while  he  was  speaking,  but  my  attention  was  so  much 
attracted  to  the  person  over  here  [referring  to  the  interpreter] 
that  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  and  I  may  say  the  same 
things  that  lie  did.  [Laughter.]  It  gives  me  the  very  great- 
est pleasure  to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  meet  with  so  many  distinguished  individuals, 
not  only  &om  our  own  country,  but  from  countries  so  far 
removed  from  us.  I  regret  that  this  representation  had  not 
gone  further  and  embraced  all  the  people  of  the  world  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  have 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  Buckeye  State, 
and  have  been  splendidly  entertained  during  their  stay  with 
us.  While  I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  so  many  distinguished 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  join  with 
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Sai>ermteiident  Jones  in  the  regret  that  Oovemor  Bushnell 
has  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  greeting  yoa  on  this  occasion.  I 
know  that  his  heart  is  here  with  yon  to-day.  I  know  that  he 
feels  that  if  he  were  here  to^ay,  and  coald  speak  to  yon,  it 
would  do  his  sool  good.  I  am  not  going  to  address  yoa  and 
tell  you  how  magnanimous  or  interesting  is  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  neither  am  I  going  to  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  doing  your  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  should  attempt  this  it  would  be  a  little  like  a  lad 
advising  his  grandfather  as  to  what  he  should  do.  While  I 
do  know  something  of  the  hard  work  required  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  care  required  to  carry  forward  your  work,  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  sign  language.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  finances  of  this  institution,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  in  the  world  you  commence  to  teach  the  little  boy  or  girl 
who  comes  to  you.  I  know  something  about  teaching  in  a 
general  way,  but  I  can  not  conceive  how  you  begin  to  teach 
the  child  that  can  not  hear  a  word,  and  carry  on  the  work 
until  he  can  talk  and  carry  on  a  conversation.  I  can  not  see 
how  you  can  teach  such  children  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  talk  upon 
that  subject.  There  are  a  few  things  that  I  might  say,  and 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  this  great  world  is  being  improved  every 
day  we  live  in  it.  I  know  that  back  in  the  history  of  the  past 
it  had  been  a  problem,  even  with  great  minds,  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  the  unfortunates.  I  know  something,  too, 
about  the  various  theories  that  were  advanced  with  reference 
to  the  insane,  and  I  know,  too,  that  these  theories  would  do 
honor  to  the  most  barbarous  countries  under  the  sun. 

I  thank  Ood  that  we  have  laid  aside  these  ideas,  and  that 
we  are  building  up  the  people,  and  that  we  are  advancing  in 
all  grades  and  conditions  of  humanity.  I  recall  now,  looking 
backward  over  the  history  of  this  State  and  speaking  gener- 
ally on  the  subject  of  teaching,  I  can  remember  when  we  had 
ho  public  schools  except  on  private  subscriptions  among  the 
neighbors.  I  remember  on  the  last  day  of  school  the  teacher 
said  he  would  work  out  the  pay  rate  on  the  blackboard.  Then 
a  little  later  on  we  had  so  much  public-school  money,  and  after 
that  was  taught  out  the  parents  subscribed  to  keep  the  school 
going,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
needed  the  education  most  got  the  least.    By  this  plan  only 
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those  who  were  fortanate  enoagh  to  have  parents  who  appre- 
ciated the  advantage  of  school  received  any  education  at  all. 
After  a  time  the  Buckeye  State  demanded  something  better. 
They  demanded  that  the  public  should  take  the  public  schools 
into  their  care  and  make  them  free  to  all.  They  have  demanded 
since  that  time  that  education  not  only  should  be  free,  but 
that  it  should  be  compulsory.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in  Ohio 
and  some  other  States,  and,  as  a  result,  to-day  we  are  raising, 
for  our  public  schools  and  our  different  charitable  institutions 
in  this  State,  the  annual  sum  of  $4,000,000. 

I  think  this  is  the  grandest  money  the  State  is  expending. 
I  think  it  is  the  grandest  taxes  that  any  State  can  levy.  This 
money  is  being  expended  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  the 
fortunate  as  well  as  the  unfortunate,  and  we  are  building  them 
up  and  making  of  them  grand  men  and  women.  I  want  to 
say  that  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  United  States  and 
England  and  Scotland  and  Canada  are  advancing  upon  these 
subjects  in  the  education  of  their  people,  they  have  raised  the 
standard  of  manhood  and  civilization  in  this  world.  Some- 
times I  hear  it  said  by  a  pessimist — and  I  told  you  I  am  going 
to  talk  from  my  heart— that  the  world  is  getting  worse.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  The  world  is  getting  better.  I  believe  the 
religion  we  have  now  is  better  than  the  religion  we  had  fifty 
years  ago.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  was  a  good  boy  and  went  to 
Sunday  school,  but  the  pastor  of  the  church  on  the  side  of  the 
road  where  I  went  to  Sunday  school  and  church  was  decidedly 
against  the  pastor  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Now  our 
pastors  come  together  and  talk  together  and  love  one  another 
and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thank  Ood,  we  have 
the  kind  of  religion  that  is  doing  good  work.  As  in  the  church 
so  in  every  thing  else — we  are  getting  together.  In  this  same 
spirit  you  are  coming  together  to  discuss  the  best  plans  of  work. 

I  like  this  spirit.  Sometimes  we  get  off  in  a  corner  and 
become  very  selfish.  Sometimes  in  my  profession  I  might  have 
thought  that  I  understood  the  whole  law,  but  when  I  get  into 
the  State  convention  and  hear  other  men  talk  I  begin  to  find 
out  that  I  did  not  know  it  all.  I  begin  to  find  out  that  some 
of  my  ideas  can  be  improved  by  exchange  of  ideas  with  others. 
I  think  these  fraternal  relations  are  the  grandest  relations 
in  the  world.  The  world  is  getting  better.  We  are  reach- 
ing a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  and  it  is  growing  out  of 
these  associations.    We  are  having  even  a  better  fraternal 
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spirit  in  our  political  parties,  and  we  are  finding  out  that, 
after  all,  John  is  a  good  fellow,  although  he  does  not  belong  to 
oar  political  faith.  You  should  meet  in  your  institutions  fre- 
quently. You  should  make  the  world  better.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  said  these  things,  but  I  have  the  honor  to-day  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  grand  conventions  of  teachers.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  good  teacher  was  not  much  of  anybody.  He  did  not 
have  much  to  do,  but  in  this  day  of  teachers  the  teachers  are 
controlling  this  country.  Even  the  farmer  is  asking  something 
of  the  teacher,  that  he  may  learn  something  with  reference  to 
farming  and  that  he  may  farm  more  scientifically.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  classes  of  men  ask  something  of  the  teacher 
with  reference  to  their  business.  We  are  carrying  the  science 
of  education  into  every  department  of  life.  Just  in  the  ratio 
that  the  teachers  have  been  ascending  in  this  country  civiliza- 
tion has  gone  to  a  higher  plane.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
would  be  a  little  fairer  compensation  for  the  teacher.  [Ap- 
plause.] As  I  said  awhile  ago,  I  think  this  is  a  grand  con- 
vention of  teachers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you,  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  world,  have  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  the  highest  degree  of  capa- 
bility, the  patience  of  Job,  and  the  industry  of  the  honeybee, 
to  accomplish  the  grand  results  yon  have  brought  about.  [Ap- 
plause.] Almost  every  man  in  Ohio  who  got  to  be  a  lawyer 
commenced  life  by  teaching  a  district  school.  I  was  one  of 
them  myself,  and  I  used  to  think  it  was  hard  work,  but  the 
work  you  are  doing  for  thiff  country  is  a  grand  one,  and  it  is 
bringing  honor  upon  the  State.  I  can  not  talk  any  longer  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  wished  to  show  you  that  we  thank  you  for 
the  honor  of  this  visit.  It  will  do  our  teachers  good  and  it 
will  do  us  all  good.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  class  we  call  unfortu- 
nate, but  for  all  classes,  and  as  we  care  for  them  so  we  are 
raising  the  general  civilization  all  over  the  country.  I  say 
again,  we  thank  you  for  this  visit,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  I  bid  you  welcome.  I  turn  you  over  to  Super- 
intendent Jones  and  his  assistants,  and  assure  you  that  you 
may  trust  yourselves  in  his  care.  They  will  take  good  care  ot 
you,  and  I  hope  you  will  eivjoy  yourselves  and  come  again.  I 
thank  you  for  you  attention  and  bid  you  welcome  to  our  midst. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones  then  introduced  the  president  of 
the  association.  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
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who  responded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the 
association.    He  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDBE8S  OF  DB.  E.  M.  OALLAUDET. 

Yonr  Excellency,  SnperiDtendent  Jones,  and  Members  of  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Deaf:  I  esteem  it  a  very  high  privilege,  indeed,  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  this  convention,  in  response  to  the  warm  words  of 
welcome  we  have  just  heard.  I  am  sure  that  we,  who  have 
met  many  times  in  convention,  the  American  instructors  of  the 
deaf,  appreciate  the  hospitality  and  the  kindness  that  has 
always  been  extended  to  us  in  the  different  places  in  which  we 
have  held  our  meetings.  We  know,  too,  how  much  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  convention  means  to  you.  We  know  how 
much  effort  it  requires  on  your  part  to  entertain  and  care  for 
us.  We  know,  too,  how  much  self-sacrifice  and  labor  it  involves 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  and  the  assistants, 
as  well  as  of  all  who  are  employed  in  the  institution,  to  enter- 
tain a  great  body  of  men  and  women  in  convention.  We  know 
that  our  presence  among  you  means  to  you  anxiety  and  labor 
and  weariness,  and  we  appreciate  all  that. 

Ton  have  assured  us  of  your  wdcome  and  we  do  not  doubt 
in  the  least  your  sincerity.  1  speafiL  for  all  the  members  of  this 
convention  when  I  say  that  we  thank  you  for  this  kind  wel- 
come and  for  the  entertainment  that  you  so  kindly  offer  to  us 
here  in  Ohio.  Ohio  has  a  noble  way  of  doing  things.  I  remem- 
ber that  during  our  civil  war,  Oliio  gave  to  us  and  to  this 
country  three  of  our  greatest  generals.  I  remember  also  that 
Ohio  has  given  to  us  during  the  history  of  this  country  three 
Presidents  whom  we  have  honored  in  Washington  and  through- 
out this  country.  I  am  reminded  also  that  during  our  present 
exciting  times  in  this  country,  the  President  whose  hand  is  on 
the  helm,  he  who  guides  the  ship  of  state  and  in  whom  we 
have  the  highest  confidence  and  whose  discretion  and  sound 
judgment  we  trust  will  guide  us  safely,  that  yon,  too,  have 
given  him  to  us  and  to  this  country.  [Applause.]  And  then 
again  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  conventions,  your  good  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Jones,  has  said  that  there  was  a  convention  of 
this  association  held  in  this  State  twenty  years  ago.  While 
that  is  true,  I  must  also  remind  him  that  there  was  another 
meeting  of  this  association  held  in  this  State  forty  years  ago. 
So  that  in  the  matter  of  conventions  it  would  seem  that  Ohio 
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has  been  doiDg  this,  as  she  has  been  doing  mauy  other  things, 
by  threes. 

This  is  our  fifteenth  meeting,  and  it  is  the  third  meeting  that 
has  been  held  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ton  have,  therefore, 
entertained  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Deaf  three  times,  or  one- fifth  of  the  time,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  we  all  are,  and  ought  to  be,  indebted  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  her  hospitality  and  for  her  kindness  to  this  association. 
This  meeting  is  of  a  i>eculiar  interest  to  all  of  us.  In  the  first 
place,  this  association  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a 
folly  organized  body.  It  is  for  the  first  time  a  fally  legalized 
organization.  Since  our  last  convention  an  act  of  incorjiora- 
tion  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and  we  are  now  fally  author- 
ized to  inherit  money,  to  become  rich,  and  to  do  many  other 
things  which  a  corporation  may  do  and  which  we  can  do  tinder 
the  new  form  that  we  have  taken  on  since  our  last  meeting. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  expect  me  to  make  a  long  speech 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  1  think  when 
you  have  said  the  good  old  Saxon  words  of  welcome,  and  when 
we  have  responded  to  that  welcome  with  good  open  hearts,  that 
is  enough.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  many  distinguished 
representatives,  not  only  &om  our  own  country  but  from  other 
countries,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  like  to  listen  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  be  equally  glad  to  respond  to  your  words 
of  welcome. 

We  have  with  us  Superintendent  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  entertain  a  convention,  and  who  is  a  whole 
host  in  himself.  He  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  experience 
for  he  knows  all  about  it.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Superintendent  Clarke,  of  Michigan. 

ADDfiESB  OF  SUFERLHTKHDHIIT  F.  D.  OLABKEi  XIOmaAK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Teachers:  There  are  times  when 
we  can  talk  because  we  feel  that  much  speech  comes  without 
difficulty.  Some  three  years  ago,  in  a  convention  similar  to 
this,  I  welcomed  you  to  the  Michigan  school,  and  I  felt  then 
more  than  I  could  say;  but  now,  in  responding  to  the  welcome 
extended  to  us  by  his  excellency  and  by  Superintendent  Jones, 
I  feel  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  possibly  say.  There  are 
some  things  of  which  the  poet  has  said  <<  distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view,"  but  I  assure  you,  however,  as  a  near 
neighbor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  this  State  is  strong  with  a 
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near  view,  and  the  more  closely  you  view  it  the  more  you  will 
love  it.  If  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  which  we  of  Michigan 
look  upon  with  honor,  respect,  and  affection,  it  is  the  State  of 
Ohio.  If  there  is  any  people  whom  we  love  more  than  we 
love  the  people  of  other  States,  it  is  those  who  call  themselves 
Ohioans.  Many  of  the  good  things  which  we  enjoy  in  Michi- 
gan came  to  us  from  Ohio.  We  are,  in  fact,  rather  inclined  to 
look  upon  Ohio  as  the  mother  of  our  State.  This  school,  as 
many  of  you  know,  is  much  older  than  our  school  in  Michigan. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  school,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  school  and  came  to 
Michigan.  You  see  from  this  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  feel  almost  as  if  instead  of  responding  to  an  address  of  wel- 
come I  should  welcome  you  here,  because  I  am  a  grandson  of 
this  State  by  adoption. 

I  think  the  present  time  is  preeminently  the  age  of  conven- 
tions and  meetings.  We  have  them  of  all  sorts  and  classes, 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  been  to  a  convention  of 
some  kind  somewhere  would  be  very  hard  to  find.  Of  all  the 
conventions,  however,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of  them  that 
does  so  much  good  as  a  convention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
Every  year  our  teachers  have  their  State  and  town  meetings. 
Every  year  our  teachers  have  a  day  in  each  public  school,  in 
which  the  school  is  closed  and  the  teachers  go  off  to  visit  other 
schools.  I  never  go  to  their  meetings  but  that  I  think  what  a 
ready  means  it  is  of  exchanging  opinions  which  they  possess. 

I  never  read  in  the  paper  that  next  Thursday  the  schools 
will  be  closed,  as  the  teachers  are  going  to  Lansing  to  visit 
the  schools,  that  I  do  not  wish  the  teachers  of  deaf  could 
enjoy  the  same  privilege.  I  imagine  that  in  the  whole  audi- 
ence there  are  very  few  teachers,  especially  young  teachers, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  another  school  for 
the  deaf  while  at  work. 

This  convention  is  the  only  means  we  have  of  exchanging 
ideas.  Years  ago,  when  I  began  to  teach  in  New  York,  I  was 
vain  and  I  thought  that  almost  everything  necessary  to  be 
known  was  known  in  the  New  York  institution.  I  admitted, 
of  course,  that  there  might  be  something  to  be  taught  at  Hart- 
ford, but  when  it  came  to  the  rest  of  the  country  I  thought  not. 
In  the  course  of  time  I  went  to  one  of  the  conventions.  I  found 
teachers  in  attendance  at  this  convention  who  knew  more  than 
I  thought  could  be  possible  outside  of  my  institution.    I  sup- 
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pose  I  was  rather  a  callow  yoatb  who  needed  to  keep  silent  and 
learn. 

Every  teacher  who  comes  here,  when  he  goes  home  will  feel 
that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  shall  be  more  appre- 
ciated than  ever.  The  teaching  of  the  deaf  is  hard  work  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  patience.  It  in  hard  work  that  brings 
its  own  reward.  No  teachers  in  the  world  can  say  they  are 
doing  as  satisfactory  work  as  we  do.  In  Michigan,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  give  the  figures,  we  have  sent  out  I9I4I  pupils; 
and,  after  diligent  inquiry,  I  find  that  there  are  only  three  who 
are  not  self-supporting,  and  of  these  three  two  of  them  have 
other  afflictions  besides  deafness.  There  has  never  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Michigan  school  in  the  State  prison,  and  there 
has  never  been  one  convicted  of  felony.  A  few  boys  have  been 
liDed  for  assault  and  battery,  but  that  is  the  worst  crime,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  true  that  many  of  them  will  walk  on  the  railroad, 
bat  it  brings  its  own  punishment  swiftly  and  surely. 

This  afternoon  we  are  beginning  our  convention,  and  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  this  convention  the  words  of  Superintendent 
Jones,  that  while  we  have  time  for  social  intercourse  we  are 
here  to  work  and  to  improve  ourselves,  so  that  when  we  go 
home  we  may  feel  that  the  hours  and  the  minutes  whi«h  we 
have  spent  in  this  convention  have  been  a  glorious  privilege. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  expressing  our 
thanks  to  Superintendent  Jones  for  theprivilegeof  meetinghere. 

I  am  sure  that  Superintendent  Jones  himself  will  excuse  me 
if  I  say  that  when  I  first  met  him  at  Milwaukee  I  had  about 
the  same  impression  of  him  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
had.  [Laughter.]  I  thought  that  he  had  been  appointed  for 
political  reasons.  I  thought  that  his  qualifications  were  mostly 
political,  and  I  expected  to  see  him  come  to  Milwaukee  to  have 
a  good  time.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised.  I  know  of  no 
one  there  who  was  more  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  profit  by 
all  that  was  there.  I  know  of  no  one  who  endured  the  intense 
heat  better  and  worked  harder  to  make  that  meeting  a  success. 
On  further  acquaintance  with  him,  I  found  that  since  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  this  school  he  has  devoted  days 
and  nights  of  hard  work  to  the  mastering  of  those  problems 
which  confront  us  all,  and  that  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  language  of  the  deaf.  I  find  that  he 
has  diligently  studied  all  those  questions  that  have  perplexed 
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US  for  years,  and  I  can  say  frankly  that  no  man  in  this  conven- 
tion is  pronder  to  call  him  friend  than  I  am.  I  want  to  say 
that  there  is  no  man  whose  opinions  I  valne  more  highly  than 
I  value  his  opinions.  There  is  no  man  in  my  opinion  more 
worthy  of  the  position  which  he  fills  than  he  is,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  for  many  years  to  come  he  will  honor  this  insti- 
tution by  presiding  over  it.  [Prolonged  applause.]  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  extending  to  the  good 
people  of  Ohio  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  kind  words  of  wel- 
come and  the  warm  reception  they  have  tendered  to  us  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  kind  words  and  generous 
reception  will  inspire  us  to  do  earnest  work  throughout  our 
sessions. 

The  president  then  called  on  Superintendent  Matthison,  who 
addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

ADDSESB  OF  BUFEBIHTEinDENT  MATEI80H. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Christian  Friends : 
Afber  listening  to  the  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  this 
afternoon  by  LieutenantOovernor  Jones,  of  Ohio,  and  Super- 
intendent Jones,  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  it  made 
me  f(gel  very  proud  that  I  had  a  little  interest,  too,  in  this  State. 
I  did  not  recall  the  fact  that  I  had  that  interest  until  I  heard 
their  speeches,  and  then  I  remembered  that  I  had  an  uncle 
who  lived  in  Ohio  during  the  war,  and  that  this  same  uncle 
had  patriotically  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  Ohio.    [Applause.] 

I  do  not  think  he  was  any  the  worse  for  it,  my  friends, 
because  he  had  to  die  anyway,  and  he  could  not  have  died  in  a 
nobler  State  or  a  nobler  cause.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  this 
warm  welcome  we  have  received  here  this  afternoon. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  responding,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Canada,  to  this  very  cordial  welcome,  and  I  promise 
you  that  we  shall  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  ei\joy 
the  hospitalities  which  you  have  so  kindly  offered  to  us.  I  am 
asked  by  your  president  this  afternoon  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
<<  Canada."  As  you  all  know,  Canada — ^fair  Canada — is  the 
brightest  gem  in  Great  Britain's  crown. 

I  do  love  a  man  who  is  patriotic  and  who  is  proud  of  his 
country,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  country.  [Applause.]  From 
what  I  have  heard  and  read  for  the  past  few  months  of  your 
country,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  squelched  those 
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Spaniards,  and  hambled  their  pride,  I  think  you  have  many 
reasons  to  be  proad  of  your  conn  try.  If  I  were  an  American, 
I  would  be  very  proad  of  this  coantry,  and  I  am  prond  of  you 
anyway.    [Applause.] 

A  Southern  lady  writing  in  one  of  the  magazines  lately,  said 
that  when  she  heard  the  word  Ganada  it  made  her  shiver, 
and  that  she  thought  it  was  a  jambiug-up  place  somewhere 
between  Buffalo  and  the  North  Pole. 

She  thought  of  it  as  a  peculiar  icicle  world  where  every 
heart  was  made  and  incased  in  a  refrigerator.  [Applause.] 
She  has  lived  in  Ganada  for  several  years,  and  she  has  changed 
her  mind  very  much  in  regard  to  that  country.  She  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  after  living  with  us  for  several  years,  that 
Ganada  is  God's  own  country,  where  the  very  air  is  conducive 
to  good  common  sense  and  moral  courage.  She  thinks  of  it 
now  as  a  country  where  poverty  and  plenty  may  be  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  more  generally  imbibed  than  can  be 
prox>erly  digested.    [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Gallaudet  told  me  yesterday  that  he  expected  me  to 
respond  in  behalf  of  Ganada  this  afternoon,  and  as  the  in- 
spector of  our  institution  is  not  here  yet  I  consented  to  say 
a  few  words. 

I  have  attended  former  conventions  of  this  association^  and 
at  the  one  held  at  Jackson  you  will  remember  that  I  was 
somewhat  of  a  novice  in  the  work.  You  will  remember  that 
I  had  only  been  in  the  profession  for  three  years.  I  was  looked 
npou  as  an  ignoramus,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  met  with  a  very 
warm  reception.  I  told  the  convention  Btthat  time  that  I  was 
going  to  stay  right  with  you,  and  I  have  done  it. 

You  come  here  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  attend 
this  convention.  We  bring  with  us  our  little  trials  of  every- 
day experience,  get  hints  and  suggestions  from  other  teachers, 
and  we  go  home  invigorated  and  refreshed  because  of  being 
here.  The  work  of  this  convention  is  very  helpful  to  us,  and 
we  are  better  prepared  to  pursue  our  duties  in  the  coming  year. 
The  attendance  at  this  convention  is  an  inspiration  to  every- 
one who  will  give  attention  to  the  various  papers  and  topics  pre- 
sented at  this  meeting,  and  we  go  back  feeling  that  many  of 
those  questions  which  have  perplexed  us  in  the  past  have  been 
removed  by  au  exchange  of  ideas  with  our  fellow-teachers. 

By  referring  to  the  statistics  I  find  that  in  the  United  States 
yon  have  05  institutions,  1 ,188  teachers,  and  11,427  pupils.    In 
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Canada  we  have  7  institations,  126  teaohers,  and  820  papils.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  we  over  in  Canada  are  heart  and  sonl 
with  yon  in  this  work.  I  need  not  say  anything  here  about 
methods,  bat  I  believe  we  are  all  desiroas  of  doing  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  greatest  possible  namber. 

The  superintendents  who  are  here,  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
have  great  responsibilities.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  doing  our 
work  and  being  successful  in  our  plans  of  carrying  forward  the 
work,  we  must  watch  and  strive  and  pray.  If  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  do  not  rest  upon  our  efforts,  then  our  efforts  will  not 
be  successful.  It  is  the  individual  work  of  each  one  in  an  in- 
stitution that  when  taken  together  makes  the  work  a  success. 
The  superintendent  has  his  duties  and  his  responsibilities,  and 
each  teacher  has  his  share  in  the  work,  and  it  is  the  combined 
work  of  both  that  brings  success  to  the  school. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  illustrates  what  I  mean.  In  our 
institution  we  have  a  trumpeter,  and  that  trumpeter,  as  super- 
visor of  a  class  of  boys,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  boys  say  their  prayers  every  night  before  going  to  bed.  It 
so  happened  that  one  day,  afber  the  boys  had  been  to  a  ball 
match  and  had  come  home  tired,  they  all  went  to  bed  without 
saying  their  prayers.  This  boy  made  every  one  of  them  get 
up  and  say  his  prayers,  and  afber  he  had  done  this  he  got  into 
bed  without  saying  his  own  prayers.  He  was  reported  to  me 
and  I  said  to  him,  <<Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  wrong?" 
He  said,  '<  I  was  tired  and  thought  that  I  had  done  enough  and 
should  be  excused." 

That  is  just  the  position  that  some  of  us  fall  into  by  think- 
ing that  when  we  have  arranged  for  the  convention  we  should 
let  it  go  on  while  we  spend  our  time  in  looking  over  the 
assembly  or  about  the  institution.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  this  afternoon  that  some  of  the  familiar  faces  who  used  to 
be  with  us  are  not  with  us  to  day.  I  can  recall  Dr.  Peet  and 
Dr.  Gillett  and  Dr.  Noyes.  Some,  of  these  are  in  enforced 
retirement,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should 
send  them  the  greetings  of  the  convention  and  wish  them  a 
prosperous  and  happy  old  age.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  with 
us  in  spirit  this  afternoon  if  not  in  person.  We  have  some  of 
the  old  gnard  left,  and  I  know  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing that  the  old  guard  may  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  programme  outlined  for  this  con- 
vention will  be  both  entertaining  and  instructive.    We  shall 
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have  learned  papers  and  animated  discnssioTiB.  I  am  sure, 
also,  tbat  the  social  part  of  this  convention  will  not  be  over- 
looked. I  was  yoang  myself  once,  and  I  do  not  ever  want  to 
be  more  than  49;  and  I  remember  the  little  corners  in  the 
institutions  where  we  used  to  meet  for  social  chats.  Marriages, 
it  is  said,  are  made  in  heaven,  bat  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
the  preliminary  arrangements  are  often  commenced  at  the 
institutions.    [Laughter.] 

If  you  will  pardon  me  I  want  to  tell  you  another  story. 
There  were  twin  deaf  girls  at  our  institution  for  seven  years. 
They  looked  so  nearly  alike  that  I  could  not  tell  them  apart 
These  girls  were  continually  getting  mixed  up,  and  some- 
times when  we  punished  one  of  them  the  other  took  her 
place.  One  of  the  boys  of  our  institution  fell  in  love  with  one 
of  the  girls,  but  he  did  not  know  which  one.  He  met  her  in 
the  corners  of  the  institution,  but  the  other  sister  managed 
to  have  her  sent  upstairs  and  took  her  place.  The  young 
man  could  not  tell  the  difference,  and  the  other  sister  reported 
her  to  me.  I  said  to  her,  <^  Did  you  not  think  that  it  was 
wrong  to  meet  this  young  man  under  the  circumstances?" 
She  said,  <^I  did  think  so,  but  I  was  a  little  late  in  thinking 
about  it,  and  I  will  do  better  the  next  time."    [Laughter.] 

Then  I  said,  ^^  What  did  the  young  man  dof  "  And  she  said, 
^He  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  kissed  me."  And  then  I  said, 
*'What  did  you  dof  And  she  said,  "Well,  I  did  not  do  any- 
thing; I  was  patient."    [Laughter.] 

I  was  impressed  with  what  Superintendent  Clarke  said  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  our  pupils  who  have  gone  out  from 
our  institution.  Last  summer  I  wrote  to  all  of  my  old  pupils, 
and  I  received  letters  from  them  breathing  the  spirit  of  love 
for  all  those  who  had  helped  them  while  at  the  institution.  I 
have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  and  I  must 
hasten.  You  have  a  great  country,  and  it  has  grown  much 
greater  since  that  little  fracas  in  Boston  Harbor.  You  have 
seventy  millions  of  people  and  we  have  only  six  millions,  but 
we  are  growing,  and  expect  to  grow  faster  in  the  future. 
Although  we  are  small  in  numbers  now,  we  are  proud  of  the 
Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  good  Queen  Victoria,  the  wisest  and  best  ruler 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  [Great  applause.]  She  is  a  good 
woman  in  every  respect,  and  honored  and  revered  by  every 
nation  under  the  sun. 
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The  British  Empire  is  three  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and 
has  treble  the  population  of  Russia.  Its  extent  is  11,000,000 
square  miles,  and  it  has  691  times  the  area  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  occupies  One-fifth  of  the  globe,  and  contains  one-fifth  of 
the  human  race,  or  350,000,000  people.  This  is  our  country. 
Her  army  is  large,  and  her  navy — well,  it  is  very  much  better 
than  that  of  Spain.  [Laughter.)  Your  people  are  our  people, 
and  we  are  one.  We  are  one  in  thought,  and  we  are  one  in  aspi- 
rations. We  are  the  only  people  who  understand  what  civil 
and  religious  liberty  means.  In  your  present  difficulties  you 
have  our  British  sympathies  against  the  cruelties  of  Spain. 
[Applause.]  There  is  a  tide  of  good  feeling  running  between 
the  two  countries  and  uniting  them.  In  a  few  days  there  will 
be  a  commission  of  business  men  to  settle  all  the  little  dis- 
turbances that  may  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. I  know  that  it  is  your  hope  that  it  will  be  successful, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  hope  that  all  these  petty  differences 
may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  There  is  nothing  that  ought  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  becoming  a  united  people.  Then  we 
can  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
and  deaf  mute  education.    [Applause.] 

We  are  friends,  and  we  should  ever  be  friends.  We  are 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  and  we  are  working  for  the  same 
ends.  Our  friendship  should  be  united  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance  that  would  be  supreme  in  peace  and  invincible  in  war. 
[Applause.] 

I  now  thank  you  again  for  the  welcome,  and  hope  that  this 
meeting  will  be  as  successful  as  those  in  the  past  have  been. 
In  behalf  of  the  delegates  from  Canada,  I  promise  the  gov- 
ernor andr  Superintendent  Jones  that  we  shall  take  advantage 
of  all  the  courtesies  extended  to  us. 

The  president  introduced  Superintendent  W.  H.  Addison,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  saying  that  the  convention  was  broad 
enough  and  liberal  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  world,  and 
expressing  great  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  a  representative 
from  Great  Britain. 

ADDRESS  OF  BUFEBDrTEHDEHT  W.  H.  ADDI80H,  OF  OLASOOW. 

Mr.  Addison  spoke  as  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  Superintendent  Jones,  Mr.  President,  and 
Fellow  Teachers:  Although  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is,  yet  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  appearing  before  you  to  say  a  few  words 
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and  to  thank  yoa  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  that  yon  have 
extended  to  me  in  this  country.  I  esteem  it  a  very  great 
honor,  indeed,  to  be  permitted  to  address  a  convention  of 
American  teachers  of  the  deaf  assembled  in  this  great  and 
grand  State  of  Ohio. 

In  coming  to  this  large  and  splendid  country,  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  come  to  a  foreign  one.  Things,  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  seem  a  little  strange,  bnt  there  is  a  strong  familiarity 
about  the  scenery  and  about  the  dwellings  and  about  the 
people;  so  much  so  that  I  can  hardly  realize  that  the  broad 
Atlantic  divides  me  from  my  home. 

We  in  Great  Britain  have  many  things  in  common  with  you 
people  of  America.  In  the  first  place  we  have  our  common 
language,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  being  extended  and  also 
being  improved  by  many  expressions  which  are  being  coined 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  expressions  have  been 
brought  about  in  order  to  express  new  thoughts,  new  desires, 
and  new  wants  which  your  civilization  requires.  Then,  again, 
we  have  our  common  literature.  To  begin  with,  we  have  the 
Bible,  that  grandest  book  of  all  books,  handed  down  to  us 
from  England,  and  then  we  have  that  greatest  of  all  poets, 
Shakespeare.  These  are  gifts  which  England  has  given  not 
only  to  this  nation,  but  to  English-speaking  people  everywhere. 
I  think  that  these  two  gifts  will  never  perish  while  the  English 
race  exists.  Then,  again,  we  have  our  common  love  of  liberty. 
A  great  many  people  think  that  when  yon  cut  yourselves 
adrift  from  our  country  that  you  were  inflicting  a  great  blow 
upon  us,  but  it  seemed  that  that  revolution  of  yours,  which 
seemed  to  strike  such  a  heavy  blow,  has  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  democracy  of  (ireat  Britain.  It  seemed  that  the 
liberty  for  which  you  aspired  and  which  you  achieved  inspired 
the  common  people  of  England  and  Scotland  to  strive  for 
larger  liberty  at  home.  We  have  also  a  common  sturdy  inde- 
pendence. Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  who  were  wise  and 
trusted  not  only  in  Providence  but  in  a  strong  right  arm  to 
make  a  path  through  the  world,  were  the  same. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  greatest  thinkers  that  the 
great  ruling  force  that  moves  the  world  is  an  idea,  and  that 
ideas  rule  and  govern  the  world.  That  I  believe  to  be  true. 
I  have  shown  you  that  we  have  many  ideas  in  common  with 
yon.  Becent  events  seem  to  show  and  to  prove  that  the 
two  great  nations  of  the  English-speaking  race  are  drawing 
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oloBer  together.  Sach  is  the  prayer  of  every  true  Britou  and 
every  tme  American  who  loves  his  country.  [Applause.] 
But  there  is  a  special  cause  and  a  special  idea  which  draws 
us  who  are  teachers  of  the  deaf  together,  and  that  of  course 
is  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  great  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  advancing  in  common  with  the  great  cause 
of  education  in  general,  by  leaps  and  by  bounds.  I  want  to 
say  for  Scotland  that  it  was  always  a  great  country  for  educa- 
tion. Scotchmen  are  proud  to  say  that  Scotland  provides  the 
brains  for  the  British  Empire.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  Scotland  also  provides  brains  for  the  Ohio  institu- 
tion. [Laughter.]  But  we  in  England  have  long  looked  to 
America  as  our  example  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  the  facts  that 
America  is  in  advance  of  us,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
going  to  sleep.  In  coming  over  here  I  was  talking  to  some 
Americans  coming  from  our  country,  and  some  of  them  thought 
that  we  were  asleep. 

We  have  a  law  that  every  child  in  Great  Britain  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  17  shall  go  to  the  proper  school,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  staying  away.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the 
teacher  makes  the  school.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  fine 
places  you  may  have.  I  am  told  sometimes  to  see  what  fine 
buildings  you  have  here  and  what  accommodations  you  have 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  But  it  is  not  fine  buildings;  it  is 
the  teacher  who  makes  the  school,  and  upon  whom  will  depend 
the  character  of  the  pupil. 

I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  here  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  America  to  cut  down  salaries.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake 
which  we  are  not  making.  In  the  past  our  salaries  have  been 
miserable,  but  there  is  a  satisfactory  improvement  from  year  to 
year,  and  we  hope  to  be  on  a  par  with  what  you  do  in  this 
country  for  the  deaf. 

We  teachers  in  Oreat  Britain  three  years  ago  formed  an 
association  much  in  the  same  way  that  you  are  banded  to- 
gether. We  meet  annually  for  the  transaction  of  the  necessary 
business  pertaining  to  the  association,  and  every  two  years 
we  hold,  what  is  called  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  a  con- 
gress, at  which  papers  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  edu- 
cation are  presented  and  discussed.  Our  first  congress  was 
held  at  Glasgow,  and  we  were  greatly  honored  by  the  presence 
of  several  American  ladies  and  gentlemen,  teachers  and  clergy- 
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men,  among  whom  was  our  esteemed  president,  Dr.  Gallandet. 
The  attendance  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  oar  meeting 
was  esteemed  by  us  very  much,  and  when  the  invitation  came 
from  your  executive  committee  for  us  to  come  over  here,  I 
determined  to  come  if  possible.  Our  annual  meeting  was  held 
last  week  and  at  that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
adopts,  and  I  was  appointed  to  bear  it  to  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  teachers  of  the  deaf.    I  will  read  it  to  you : 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TBACHKRS  OF  THE  DKAF. 

Greeting  to  the  Amerioan  Teaekere  of  ike  Deaf: 

This  annaal  general  meeting  of  The  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  assembled  in  London,  July  9, 1898, 
desires  to  forward  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  Conyention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  about  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  received  the  message 
of  fraternal  greeting  sent  by  the  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  the 
British  teachers,  and  which  was  so  ably  presented  by  Dr.  £.  M.  Gallaudet 
at  our  conference  at  Glasgow  last  year. 

On  that  occastou  the  interest  and  yalne  of  our  proceedings  were  mate- 
rially enhanced  by  the  presence  of  seyeral  American  colleagues,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  know  that  we  British  teachers  will  have  the  honor  to  be  repre- 
sented at  your  convention. 

We  trust  that  the  convention  may  be  highly  successful,  and  that  it  may 
still  further  advance  the  cause  of  deaf  education,  which  has  already 
reached  such  a  degree  of  excellence  among  you. 

Finally,  we  desire  to  express  to  every  American  teacher  the  heartiest 
good  will,  and  the  hope  that  you  may  long  prosper  in  the  work  to  which 
yon  are  so  devoted. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

Richard  Elliott,  Chairman. 

Edw'd  Townsend,  Fioe-Chairman, 

W.  S.  Bbssant, 

Frei>'k  a.  Driscol, 

ffanordble  Secretaries. 

The  president  next  called  npon  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson  to 
respond  to  the  greeting  of  Ohio  in  behalf  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

ADDRESS  OF  DB.  WILKHTSOH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow- Workers : 
The  weather  was  very  warm  when  1  arrived  here,  but  it  became 
mach  warmer  when  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  expected  to 
make  a  speech  this  afternoon.  The  meeting  of  many  old 
friends  since  my  arrival  and  the  forming  of  new  acquaintances 
is  not  conducive  to  speechmaking.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
S.  Doc.  31 3 
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regret  my  choice  of  profession,  but  this  afternoon  I  have  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  regret  that  I  was  not  bred  to  the  pulpit  or  the  bar 
or  some  talking  profession,  in  order  that  I  might  have  the 
facility  of  expression  which  shoold  enable  me  to' speak  to  yon 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  be  with  you.  On  the 
whole  I  am  glad  that  I  have  not  been  bred  to  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions to  which  I  have  just  referred,  for  if  I  had  been  in  all 
probability  I  should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  friendships,  which  have  been  the  joy  of  my  life.  I  am 
quite  content  that  it  is  as  it  is.  I  would  rather  have  my  poor 
speech  with  your  friendship  than  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
angels  and  lack  your  friendship.  I  have  come  thousands  of 
miles  to  attend  this  convention.  I  bring  my  greetings  and  the 
greetings  of  the  people  whom  I  represent.  Ton  have  their 
sympathy  in  your  work. 

At  one  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  I  should  bear  these 
messages  fx)  you.  I  have  had  a  hard  year,  and  have  had  to 
endure  much  physical  pain.  I  thought  for  my  own  benefit  I 
ought  to  go  to  the  mountains  fishing,  and  the  thought  of  it 
was  very  attractive  to  me,  but,  as  the  time  approached,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  think  of  not  seeing  you.  I  wanted 
to  see  and  talk  with  those  who  are  growing  gray  in  the  service. 
I  wanted  to  see  and  to  press  the  hand  of  those  who  are  begin- 
ning the  work,  and  upon  whose  shoulders  it  must  soon  rest. 
It  seemed  strange  to  me  to  hear  the  allusions  to  our  venerable 
friends  and  the  old  guard.  In  some  respects  I  may  be  called 
one  of  the  old  guard.  I  have  been  forty -one  years  in  this 
work.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  old.  In  some  respects,  at 
least,  I  am  not  old  in  feeling.  If  you  had  seen  me  shinning  up 
a  tree  or  getting  my  line  in  the  water,  you  would  not  think  so. 
My  illness  caused  me  some  misery,  but  I  have  recovered  from 
it.  In  some  respects  I  do  feel  old,  but  it  is  the  infirmities  of 
life.  In  some  respects  I  feel  like  an  old  Abbot.  In  that 
respect  I  do  feel  my  years.  1  wish  I  had  forty  years  more  to 
throw  my  energies  into  this  work.  It  is  a  work  that  I  love. 
I  have  thrown  all  my  energies  into  it  in  the  past  and  shall 
continue  to  throw  all  my  energies  into  it  in  the  future.  Upon 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  I  want  to  urge  that 
you  increase  your  interest  in  the  work.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  feel  how  much  there  is  to  do  and  how  little  there  has  been 
done. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  have  said  anything  as  yet  in  response 
to  the  words  of  welcome  which  we  have  heard  this  afternoon. 
I  know  that  Superintendent  Jones  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  Ohio  when  he  assures  us  of  the  welcome  of  his  State,  and 
I  know  that  he  is  glad  that  we  are  here.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  this  convention  in  California  once,  and  I  lay 
awake  for  two  weeks  to  find  out  how  to  entertain  and  to 
devise  ways  in  which  I  might  entertain  them  better.  I  am 
sure  that  the  entertainment  of  this  convention  brings  to  you 
many  responsibilities  and  worries,  but  you  will  enjoy  having 
it  here.  I  trust  that  the  convention  will  be  the  greatest  of  all 
our  conventions  and  that  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  hope  and  trust  that  noth- 
ing will  occur  during  our  sessions  that  will  mar  that  peace 
and  harmony  that  has  always  existed  among  us  and  that  has 
always  characterized  our  conventions. 

From  my  door  on  the  Pacific  slope  I  can  look  out  and  see 
the  ships  carrying  the  soldiers  to  war.  Our  country  has 
taken  up  the  sword  in  defense  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
we  feel  proud  of  it;  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  retreat  from  these 
present  not^s  of  war  and  come  here  to  organize  another  cam- 
paign, a  campaign  against  ignorance  and  prejudice.  If  we 
do  our  duty  as  good  soldiers,  we  may  feel,  with  the  poet,  that 
*' Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

I  thank  you  again  for  these  words  of  welcome,  and  trust 
that  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitable  session  of 
this  convention. 

The  president  then  introduced  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  ex-Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  Ohio,  who  addressed  the  convention 
as  follows: 

ADDSESS  OF  DB.  B.  E.  WHITE,  EX-00MMIB8I0HEB  OF  EDUOATIOH. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends:  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to 
represent  the  State  of  Ohio  officially  on  this  occasion,  but  in 
the  deeper  sense,  in  which  I  represent  all  of  the  States  as  one 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of 
this  State.  I  saw  the  light  from  a  window  cut  in  the  prime- 
val forest,  and  I  have  seen  the  State  come  up  until  she  is  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world.  But  the  progress  which  most 
gladdens  my  heart  has  been  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  children  of  this  State  and  this  institution.  I  was 
seated  on  this  platform  when  this  building  was  dedicated  in 
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1863.  We  were  not  so  fortanate  on  that  occasion  as  to  have 
the  lieutenant-governor,  bat  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  Hon.  Samnel  Galloway  in  such  a  speech  as  he  only  could 
make.  So  on  this  platform  on  that  memorable  night  he  dedi- 
cated this  building  to  this  great  work.  For  fifteen  years  I 
resided  in  this  city,  and  I  had  a  very  close  relation  with  this 
institution. 

I  recall  this  afternoon  with  great  sadness,  as  well  as  great 
joy,  the  three  men  that  stood  at  the  head  of  this  institution 
during  that  fifteen  years.  The  first  of  these  was  Collins  Stone, 
of  blessed  memory  }  and  then  came  Superintendent  Weed,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Fay.  All  three  of  them  were  men  of 
great  reputation  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  they  ad- 
vanced this  institution.  In  1876  I  left  Ohio  to  take  charge  of 
a  university  in  another  State.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  think 
this  institution  then  ranked  second  only  to  Hartford.  This 
was  the  judgment  of  men  generally,  and  I  was  proud  of  this 
fact.  During  the  fifteen  years  I  was  away  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  I  was  saddened  to  learn  that  the  political  parties  were 
looking  upon  such  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  party  rewards, 
and  as  each  party  had  its  little  reign  there  came  a  change  in 
the  superiuteudency  of  these  institutions.  When  I  returned 
to  Ohio,  I  found  these  two  noble  institutions  discouraged  and 
not  in  the  healthy  condition  they  were  in  1876. 

The  politician  had  done  his  work  in  these  institutions.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  they  were  weakened  in  power,  for  no  man 
can  learn  the  art  of  teaching  deaf  children  in  a  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  teach  children  with  all  their  faculties,  but  when 
you  come  to  teach  a  child  with  one  window  of  the  soul  closed 
you  have  still  greater  difficulty.  It  is  almost  the  same  as 
if  you  had  another  race  of  beings  to  instruct.  I  am  in  hope 
that  the  best  men  in  all  the  political  parties  have  agreed  that 
these  great  institutions  of  ours  shall  not  be  crippled  in  any 
way  by  changes  for  political  reasons. 

When  I  moved  back  into  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1892, 1  went 
to  the  governor  and  I  said,  I  plead  for  the  deaf  children  and 
for  the  blind  children  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  aud  that  the  only 
thing  that  should  be  considered  in  the  conduct  of  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  the  good  of  these  children,  and  that  no  other 
question  had  any  right  to  consideration.  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  governor  was  in  full  accord  with  this  idea.  I  have 
the  hope  and  I  have  the  confidence  that  the  men  that  manage 
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these  institntions  will  remain  firm  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  If  either  political  party  shall  pat  its  hand  on  either  of 
these  institationSy  I  have  a  voice  and  I  will  use  it  and  speak 
oat  for  these  institntions.  I  have  devoted  now  the  best  part  of 
forty  years  to  the  improvement  of  American  edncation,  and 
while  I  was  snperintendent  of  schools  I  believe  I  was  officially 
related  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  I  used  my 
official  position  to  encourage  and  improve  these  institutions. 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  these 
schools.  1  tell  you  no  secret  when  I  say  that  in  no  department 
of  education  has  there  been  greater  progress  made  than  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  children. 

I  believe  that  this  progress  is  hopeful,  and  that  we  shall 
bring  to  these  children  something  which  will  in  a  measnre  at 
least  compensate  them  for  their  loss  and  by  which  they  shall 
get  something  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  The  child  is 
not  for  the  school,  but  the  school  is  for  the  child.  Method 
is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  child,  but  the  method  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  child  in  order  that  the  child 
may  come  into  the  gift  of  knowledge  and  power. 

We  aim  at  least  to  make  the  soul  of  these  children  equal  to 
the  souls  of  those  children  who  have  no  such  defect.  We 
believe  that  the  teachers  in  these  institutions  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  preparing  these  children  for  higher  usefulness 
in  the  world. 

The  superintendents  have  protested  against  these  institu- 
tions being  called  asylums,  and  they  have  dropped  the  idea 
that  these  institutions  are  charities.  We  have  learned,  at 
least,  that  every  child  that  is  born  into  our  liberty  has  a  right 
to  education,  and  standing  by  the  cradle  of  the  child  are  three 
agents,  joining  to  form  a  triple  alliance,  to  help  that  child  into 
manhood  and  power. 

These  three  agents  are  the  family,  the  community,  and  the 
State  into  which  he  is  to  take  citizenship.  The  property  of 
the  State,  every  dollar  of  it,  is  under  mortgage,  and  under 
first  mortgage,  too,  for  the  education  of  every  child  born  into 
this  liberty.  This  is  true,  because  the  State  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  that  child's  life.  The  State  is  not 
interested  in  the  education  of  that  child  as  a  charity,  but  it 
has  a  self-interest,  an  obligation,  and  a  duty. 

That  child  has  a  right  to  ask  the  State  for  an  education,  not 
as  a  charity,  but  as  a  birthright  which  it  inherited  when  it  was 
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born  into  the  world.  We  hear  so  mach  said  in  this  day  and 
age  about  human  rights  and  about  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
rights  of  capital,  but  how  little  we  hear  about  the  one  funda- 
mental right,  which  is  the  conservator  of  all  other  rights. 

The  right  of  childhood .  is  the  conservator  of  every  other 
right  in  this  world.  When  our  Savior  would  teach  the  world 
a  great  lesson,  he  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  said,  '^Except  ye  become  as  this  little  one,  ye  can 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  was  an  object  lesson, 
not  only  in  Christianity  but  in  civilization.  In  the  center  of 
our  civilization  is  a  little  child. 

Take  wise  and  loving  care  of  that 'little  child,  for  by  that 
care  all  human  interests  are  secured.  Neglect  that  little  child, 
and  by  such  neglect  all  human  interests  are  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  deaf  children  stand  in  this  relation,  with  rights  as 
sacred,  obligations  as  binding  upon  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity, and  with  interests  as  vital  as  the  hearing  children. 

The  State  of  Ohio  recognizes  the  right  of  all  children  to 
have  an  education,  however  bom  into  this  liberty.  So  the 
educators  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  truly,  then,  but  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  upon  whose  success  depends 
the  public  good  and  safety  and  glory  of  this  country.  As  we 
see  that  every  child  that  comes  to  manhood  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  to  that  extent  we  make 
the  liberty  of  this  country  secure  and  perpetual. 

I  thank  you  for  this  kind  invitation  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  been  away  since  June,  teaching  teachers, 
and  I  am  home  for  a  short  stay  only.  I  want  to  say  that  we 
appreciate  your  efforts,  and  bid  you  godspeed  in  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged. 

Dr.  Gordon  then  announced  the  meetings  of  the  different 
committees,  after  which  the  convention  adjourned  till  9 
o'clock  Friday  morning. 


8BCOND  DAT. 

Friday,  July  29. 

MOBNIIVG   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  twenty  miuates  past  9 
by  the  President. 

After  the  doxology  prayer  was  offered  both  in  the  sign 
language  and  orally  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  De  Motte. 

Mr.  Dobyns  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Odebrecht,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Washington,  as  assistant  secretaries. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  The  roll  of  members 
was  then  read  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith.  The  presi 
dent  made  a  few  remarks,  setting  forth  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  convention,  both  active  and  honorary,  and 
nrging  all  teachers  and  active  workers  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  to  join. 

At  the  reqaest  of  the  president,  the  secretary  read  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  absent  members  and  from  those  unable  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  be  present : 

Ilunois  General  Agency, 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

July  ee,  1898, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  yoa  woald  say  to  my  former  oolaborers  that 
''circamfitaDces  over  which  I  have  not  safflcieDt  control "  are  alone  respon- 
sible for  my  not  being  able  to  meet  with  you  and  them. 

Thia  is  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty-five  years  I  can  not  claim  mem- 
bership in  the  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf.  It  seems 
strange  indeed  to  think  that  I  am  not  to-day  speeding  away  to  ColambnN, 
bnt  the  Fates  hare  otherwise  decreed. 

My  ''first  cbnTention"  was  held  at  Colambus,  and  I  believe  I  have  attended 
every  one  since  that  time,  as  well  as  several  conferences  of  superintendents 
and  principals,  and  the  first  convention  of  articulation  teachers,  held  at 
the  Lexington  avenue  (New  York)  school.  If  I  had  my  desires  completely 
met,  I  would  to-day  be  with  you  all,  as  of  yore.  But  as  that  is  not  to  be, 
I  beg  the  privilege  of  this  poor  manner  of  representation,  and,  for  the 
moment,  of  reverting  your  minds  to  my  humble  self.  Allow  me  also  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  convention  this  year  (as  it  certainly  has  been  in 
the  past)  will  be  fraught  with  all  that  is  good  and  encouraging  in  the 
work  that  is  dearest  to  so  many  noble  lives. 

Trusting  that  I  can  say,  certainly,  ''auf  Wiedersehen/*  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

S.  T.  Walker. 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 

Pretideni  American  In8tructor$  of  the  Deaf, 

In  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

39 
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Monument  Beach,  Mass.,  July  26, 1898. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Gallaudbt:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  yoar  kind  note, 
and  regret  to  write  that  I  must  lose  all  the  meetings  arranged  for  this 
sammer. 

My  sister  is  gaining  in  strength,  bat  needing  my  presence. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  convention, 

I  am,  sincerely  yonrs,  Sarah  Fuller. 


Omaha,  Nbbr.,  July  SS,  1898. 

My  Drar  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  at  the  convention.  I 
expected  to  go  up  till  this  morning,  but  I  find  that  business  matters  over 
which  I  have  no  control  or  choice  render  it  imperative  that  I  shall  remain 
in  Omaha  this  week.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  successful 
meeting.  I  know  you  will.  I  shall  think  of  the  good  people  I  have  met 
in  the  convention  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  regard  and  love.  We  have  had  a  convention  of  the  educators  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  region,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  arranging  a  pro- 
gramme on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  blind.  I  Lope  we  were  able  to  do  the 
cause  some  good. 

Hoping  that  you  may  have  an  excellent  meeting,  and  regretting  my 

inability  to  be  with  you,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Gillespie. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudbt, 

President f  Columbu$,  Ohio. 


Berkeley,  July  — ,  1898. 
Dear  Friends  in  Council:  The  frontispiece  of  Mark  Twain's  latest 
volume  of  travels  portrays  the  genial  humorist  as  sitting  solitary  by  the 
taffrail,  gazing  abstractedly  out  over  the  ''vasty  deep,''  while  below  runs 
the  legend,  ''Be  good,  and  you  will  be  lonesome.''  Whether  Mr.  Clemens 
presents  this  sentiment  to  the  confiding  public  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a 
sample  of  *'Pnddin'  head"  wisdom  self-applied,  or  intends  it  as  a  bluff  to 
humanity  at  large  struggling  toward  things  higher,  we  are  left  to  surmise. 
An  absentee  through  force  of  circumstances  from  your  deliberations,  the 
undersigned,  while  confessing  to  a  sense  of  "aloneness,"  has  not  even  the 
assurance  of  our  taffrail  philosopher  that,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  poor 
rule  which  does  not  work  both  ways,  being  "lonesome"  he  is  therefore 
"good;"  for  he  feels  he  would  be  better  with  you  amid  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  the  Ohio  Institution,  which,  while  "lost  to  sight,"  are  still 
"to  memory  dear."  That  your  proceedings  may  be  harmonious  and  your 
discussions  fruitful  of  benefit  to  the  profession  in  general  is  his  earnest 
hope.  Teaching  as  we  do  in  special  lines,  and  left,  as  in  many  cases  we 
are,  to  our  own  devices  as  individual  instructors,  we  need,  however 
excellent  our  methods,  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  educators  about  us.  Such  being  our  attitude,  let  our 
teaching  have  for  its  prime  object  and  highest  aim  the  restoration  to  society, 
as  far  as  we  may,  of  those  whom  misfortune  tends  to  isolate.  Assured 
then  of  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  every  lover  of  humanity  in  this 
our  chosen  work,  the  dictum  of  "Mark  "  mast,  in  our  case  at  least,  stand 
disproved,  and  being  "good"  we  need  not  be  "lonesome." 
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Leet  I  seem  howeyer  to  threaten  yon  with  a  ''paper''  in  the  gnise  of  a 
greeting,  I  sign  myself, 

Fraternally  yoan,  Charles  Strong  Pkrrt. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  July  £7, 1898, 

My  Drar  Sir  :  CircumBtanoes  which  I  can  not  control,  and  which  I  very 

much  regret,  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  coming  convention 

of  instructors  at  the  Ohio  Institution .    The  week's  sojonm  in  the  house 

would  revive  memories  innumerable  and  priceless.    Every  echo  would 

call  up  scenes  and  events  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 

Ohio  Institution. 

Wishing  you  a  pleasant,  prosperous,  and  profitable  session. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  O.  Fay 
J.  W.  Jones,  Superiniendmit, 


Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Frtderick,  Md,,  July  £7, 1898. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  be  present  at  the  conven- 
tion which  assembles  this  week  at  the  institution  over  which  you  preside. 
I  regret  the  loss  of  this  opportunity  to  meet  old  friends  and  colaborers, 
and  to  engage  with  them  in  the  consideration  of  those  questions  which 
we  have  so  mnch  at  heart. 

I  regret  my  absence  the  more  in  view  of  my  delightful  recollections  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  and  of  the  people  of  Columbus  when  I  was  on  the 
teaching  sta£f  of  the  school. 

Please  give  my  hearty  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  convention,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  W.  Ely. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 

Superintendent  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 


Letter  from  the  Mexican  Minister. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  IS,  189S. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  11th  of  last  April 
and  to  my  answer  of  the  following  day,  both  relating  to  the  invitation 
made  to  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  in  Mexico  to  attend  the  Fifteenth  Anuual 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  to  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  the  28th  instant,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  an  officiid 
commnnication  from  my  Government  stating  that,,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  professors  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  very  limited,  and  that  no  one  can  be  spared  at  present 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the  institution,  none  of  such  instructors  can 
attend  the  convention,  a  fact  which  they  very  much  regret,  as  they  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  said  meeting  and  the  many  advantages  that 
will  result  therefrom. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

M.  Romero. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudbt, 

President  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Eendall  Green,  WashingtoUf  D  C. 
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Victoria  Road,  Margate,  Juljf  13 j  1898, 

Dkar  Dr.  Gallaudbt  :  I  am  writing  to  express  my  great  regret  at  being 
unable  to  meet  yon  at  the  convention  in  Ohio  this  year,  as  I  hoped  I  should 
have  been  able  to  do.  At  the  end  of  a  long  and  exhausting  session  a  trip 
across  the  sea  and  a  mingling  with  your  enthusiastic  workers  in  our  cause 
must  have  been  both  physically  and  mentally  exhilarating,  and  I  should 
have  much  eigoyed  it,  but  ciroumstances  are  still  against  me. 

I  can  only  hope  that  your  meetings  will  be  as  useful  to  the  work  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be  pleasant  to  those  who  partici- 
pate in  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  seem  more  and  more  to  realize 
that  we  all  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  the  great  English-Bi^eaking 
race,  the  feeling  of  national  brotherhood,  now  so  strongly  felt  in  identical, 
or  nearly  identical,  ideas  in  religion,  liberty,  politics,  and  philanthropic 
work,  should  link  us  in  common  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  work 
to  which  we  teachers  in  America  and  Britain  have  devoted  our  lives. 
Your  example  has,  more  than  anything  else,  stimulated  us  in  fehis  old 
country  to  endeavor  to  reach  a  high  and  satisfactory  point  in  the  ednca* 
tion  of  our  deaf. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Elliott. 

Dr.  OoBDON.  I  waot  to  say  in  connection  with  these  letters 
of  regret,  that  I  desire  to  express  the  regrets  of  Dr.  Gillett. 
We  all  know  he  woald  have  been  here  if  possible.  He  is  in 
feeble  health,  and  it  was  ntterly  impossible  for  him  to  be  pres- 
ent. He  sent  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  his  personal  regards  to  his  old  friends.  I  see  him 
almost  every  day.  He  is  exceedingly  feeble,  but  he  is  con- 
stantly attended  by  that  great  solace  which  carries  so  many 
men  through  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  life.  He  sends 
his  loving  regrets  to  you  all. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  I  also  bring  the  greetings  of  Dr.  Peet.  As 
you  all  know,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  from  his  youth ;  in  fact,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  New  York  Institution.  He  regrets  exceedingly  that  he 
can  not  be  here,  and  I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  gra- 
cious and  proper  act  for  this  convention  to  express  in  some  way 
their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  nonattendauce  of  Drs.  Peet, 
and  Gillett,  and  Noyes. 

Mr.  Tate.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Noyes.  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
bring  you  his  greetings,  and  to  say  that  his  life  is  a  happy  one. 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

He  visits  us  occasionally,  and  I  know  no  man  in  honoring 
whom  this  convention  would  honor  themselves  more  than 
they  would  in  honoring  Dr.  Noyes.  I  want  these  greetings 
sent. 
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Mr.  Connor.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  and  think  it  proper 
that  we  have  a  resolution  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  this  old 
gaard,  expressing  to  them  onr  best  wishes  for  their  Aitare 
welfare.  I  am  sore  that  soch  a  letter  woald  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  them,  and  I  am  snre  we  owe  it  to  them  in  recognition 
of  their  past  services. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Olarkb.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  these 
letters  of  regret  and  the  resolutions  of  resx)onse.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  is  my  father  in  our  profession,  and  I  know  that  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  him  would  bring  a  feeling  of  joy  and  gladness  to 
his  heart.  Therefore  I  second  the  motion  with  the  amendment 
that  it  be  a  telegram  instead  of  a  letter. 

The  amendment  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Fat.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  name  of  Samuel 
Porter  be  added  to  this  list  to  whom  we  send  congratulations. 
Professor  Porter  is  88  years  of  age,  but  he  is  still  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  work 
in  which  this  convention  is  engaged.  He  was  not  able  to  attend 
this  convention,  but  I  know  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  remem- 
bered by  us. 

Dr.  Gaxlaudet.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  section  from  Mr.  Dudley,  of  Colorado.  He 
is  not  one  of  our  oldest  members,  but  he  writes  in  this  letter 
that  he  can  not  be  here  on  account  of  ill  health.  It  might 
be  proper  to  include  his  name  with  that  of  the  four  members 
ahready  suggested  by  you. 

Dr.  Latham^R  name  was  also  added,  and  following  still  another 
suggestion,  it  was  finally  voted  to  send  this  telegram  from  the 
president  and  secretary  to  the  above-named  gentlemen : 

The  American  instructors  of  the  deaf,  assembled  in  the  fifteenth  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  beg  to  tender  their  regrets  at  your  inability  to  take 
part  in  their  proceed ings,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  may  abun- 
dantly enjoy  the  blessings  of  Him  who  works  all  things  together  for  good 

to  them  that  love  God. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 

J.  R.  DoBTXS,  Secretary, 

Mr.  GoNNOB.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  speak- 
ing. I  think  these  teachers  become  so  accustomed  to  speaking 
in  an  undertone  that  they  do  not  realize  the  size  of  this  hall. 
We  can  not  hear  them  here.  I  suggest  they  raise  their  voices 
even  at  the  risk  of  deafening  somebody  a  little. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  I  desire  to  announce  that  we  receive  mail  twice 
a  day.  Gall  at  the  office  and  get  your  mail.  There  are  dis- 
plays of  exhibits  of  school  work  on  each  side  of  this  building. 
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I  hope  you  will  all  find  an  opportunity  to  look  at  them.  There 
is  work  from  the  Chicago  school  that  I  know  will  interest  you. 
This  evening  we  have  arranged  to  take  you  a  car  ride  to  Olen- 
tangy  Park  and  over  the  city.    We  expect  all  of  you  to  go. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  as  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  on  normal 
work,  made  announcements  as  to  the  programme. 

Mr.  Cloud  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  president  to  select  interpreters  for  the  meetings.  Carried. 
The  chair  appointed  Mr.  Cloud,  Mr.  Chapin,  and  Mrs.  Balis. 

Then  followed  the  address  of  the  president. 

ADDRESS  OF  PSE8IDEHT  aALLAUDET. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  assembling  of  the 
convention  for  the  first  time  as  a  complete  legal  organization. 

With  a  history  covering  forty-five  years  of  a  more  or  less 
disconnected  and  informal  existence,  without  charter,  consti- 
tution, or  permanent  by-laws,  the  convention,  at  its  fourteenth 
meeting,  so  called,  held  at  Flint,  Mich.,  in  July,  1895,  adopted 
on  the  5th  of  that  month  a  constitution  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  which  it  was  to  continue.  Three  days  later  the  con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  standing  executive 
committee  ^'  to  x>repare  and  file  proper  articles  of  incorporation 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  district  as  it  may  elect." 

Considering  the  very  broad  field  as  to  membership,  which 
the  convention  was  certain,  ultimately,  to  cover,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  incorporation  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress would  be  more  appropriate  and  desirable  than  by  the 
authority  of  any  State.  Accordingly  a  bill  approved  by  the 
committee  was  introduced  into  Congress  early  in  the  regular 
session  of  1895-96.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  this  bill, 
of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  many  friends,  and  of  its 
approval  by  the  President,  January  25, 1897,  was  published 
in  the  Annals  for  February  of  that  year. 

The  charter  so  granted  by  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  communicated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  standing  execu- 
tive committee,  contains  unusually  liberal  provisions.  Ko 
limitation  is  set  as  to  the  amount  of  property  the  corporation 
may  hold  nor  as  to  the  period  of  its  existence,  nor  yet  as  to 
the  places  where  its  business  or  other  meetings  shall  be  held. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  charter  is  the  recog- 
nition by  Congress  of  the  probable  value  to  the  public  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  convention  in  the  requirement  made  in  the 
last  section  of  the  act  that  the  association  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress ^^  snch  portions  of  its  proceedings  and  transactions  as 
its  officers  shall  deem  to  be  of  general  public  interest  and 
value  concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf." 

The  establishment  by  this  means  of  official  relations  bet- 
ween the  convention  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  not  fail,  as  time  goes  on,  to  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
the  former. 

In  the  progress  of  the  general  work  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years,  much 
occasion  for  satisfaction  is  to  be  found.  In  1894  the  estimated 
value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  55  schools  reported  was 
$10,779,000.  During  the  three  years  following  $1,044,919  were 
expended  on  i>ermanent  improvements. 

The  number  of  schools  of  all  classes  is  now  95,  with  11,424 
pupils  in  1897,  as  against  82  schools  with  10,027  pupils  in 
1894. 

In  1894  there  were  784  instructors  employed,  or  one  to  12.7 
pupils.  In  1897  there  were  1,188  instructors,  or  one  to  9.6 
pupils.  In  1894,  32  per  cent  of  the  teachers  employed  were 
men;  in  1897,  37  per  cent  were  men.  In  1894,  4,802  pupils 
were  taught  speech,  or  a  very  small  fraction  under  48  per  cent. 
In  1897,  5,498  were  taught  speech,  or  a  trifle  over  48  per  cent 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  in  November, 
1894,  there  were  in  the  pure  oral  schools  of  the  country  869 
pupils,  or  9.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  November, 
1897,  in  the  schools  of  the  same  class,  there  were  963  pupils, 
or  9.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  school  at  that  date. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  convention,  the  managers 
of  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Portland,  Me.,  decided  to  abandon 
the  oral  method  and  adopt  the  combined  system.  The  results 
of  this  change  have  been  looked  for  with  interest  by  many, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals, 
for  June,  1898,  an  outside  observer,  resident  in  Portland,  makes 
some  pertinent  observations  which  seem  to  justify  beyond  all 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  Another  school,  origi- 
nally established  twenty-flve  years  ago  as  an  oral  school,  and 
80  continued  up  to  last  year,  is  now  reported  as  under  the 
combined  system.  This  is  the  German  Lutheran  school,  in 
Michigan. 
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And  in  still  another  oral  school,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
in  numbers,  a  state  of  affairs  has  been  recently  disclosed,  the 
significance  of  which  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  serious  loss  in  the  number  of  its  pupils 
led  its  managers  to  look  carefully  into  the  results  of  the  method 
which  had  been  followed  in  this  school  since  its  establishment 
in  1867.  They  also  sent  committees  to  examine  other  schools 
following  methods  differing  from  theirs,  the  result  of  all  which 
has  been  the  openly  expressed  determination  on  the  part  of 
prominent  and  influential  trustees  to  secure  a  broadening  of 
methods  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  a  provision  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  institution  which  was  adopted  at  the  organization, 
but  has  never  been  carried  into  effect.  This  by- law  declares 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  society  to  be  -^  to  introduce  the 
articulate  method  as  practiced  in  Germany  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  based  upon  the  eclectic  system." 

In  several  schools  substantial  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  standard  of  scholarship  their  pupils  may  attain,  evidence 
of  which  is  given  in  thorough  preparation  of  candidates  for 
the  freshman  class  of  the  college  at  Washington. 

The  institutions  of  Oalifornia  and  Ohio  deserve  to  be  named 
in  this  connection,  and  to  the  latter  especial  credit  is  due  for 
the  establishment  of  a  high-school  department  in  which  papUs 
not  intending  to  enter  college  may  secure  more  extended  train- 
ing than  heretofore.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by 
these  progressive  schools  may  be  widely  followed. 

The  schools  of  our  sister  country,  Canada,  have  not  increased 
in  number  since  1894,  nor  has  the  number  of  their  pupils  been 
greatly  enlarged,  her  7  schools  having  820  pupils  in  1897  as 
against  807  in  1894;  but  the  number  taught  speech  has  been 
enlarged  from  257  in  1894  to  351  in  1897,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  has  grown  from  75  in  1894,  or  1  to  10.7  pupils,  to  126 
in  1897,  or  1  to  6.5  pupils. 

It  is  understood  that  the  schools  of  the  Dominion  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  all  departments. 

With  so  many  occasions  for  satisfaction  with  the  condition 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our  country  and  Canada,  it  is 
a  cause  for  the  deepest  regret  that  a  policy  is  prevailing  in  the 
management  of  certain  schools  in  the  United  States  which  is 
open  to  the  severest  criticism,  and  which,  if  continued,  can  not 
fail  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

In  these  days,  when  the  best  public  sentiment  is  strongly 
arrayed  against  the  spoils  system  in  the  public  service,  and 
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when  the  National  Ooveminent  has  accepted  the  principle  of 
a  permanent  tenure  of  office  daring  good  behavior  in  all  its 
departments,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
many  of  onr  States  can  have  been  allowed  to  become  the  prey 
of  corrnpt  politicians.  But  since  this  is  true,  with  most  fla- 
grant instances  occurring  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, it  would  be  criminal  neglect  to  allow  the  present  meeting 
to  x>ass  without  an  earnest  protest  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  wrong.  Before  discussing  this  important  subject,  which  is 
also  a  delicate  one,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  I 
wish  to  disclaim  all  personal  reflections  in  undertaking  to 
point  out  the  evils  of  a  pernicious  system.  For  there  are  gen- 
tlemen here  present  who  command  my  highest  personal  and 
professional  esteem,  the  manner  of  whose  induction  into  office 
has  my  unqualified  condemnation.  Some  of  these,  and  notably 
one  whom  I  need  not  name,  but  with  whom  we  all  come  into 
pleasant  and  intimate  relations  at  this  meeting,  have  shown 
ability  and  fitness  for  their  work  to  such  a  degree,  and  have 
labored  so  assiduously  to  supply  the  lack  of  professional  knowl- 
edge with  which  they  entered  upon  their  duties  that  we  can 
have  but  one  wish  for  them  in  the  future,  namely,  that  their 
appointment  may*  stand  as  the  last  act  of  spoilsmen  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  respective  States.  And 
I  think  I  do  not  si>eak  inadvisedly  when  I  say  that  these  men 
would  be  quick  to  condemn,  were  their  opinion  asked,  the  sys- 
tem under  which  they  came  into  their  present  positions. 

The  claim  of  the  politicians  in  this  matter  is  one  of  some 
plausibility,  but  its  weakness  can  be  easily  shown. 

They  argue  that  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
great  establishment  like  a  school  for  the  deaf,  the  manage- 
ment of  its  finances,  the  purchase  of  its  supplies,  the  selection 
of  its  officers  and  agents,  the  presentation  of  its  interests  to  the 
public  and  to  the  legislature,  no  special  training  in  the  <^art  of 
educating  the  deaf"  is  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient,  they 
claim,  to  have  a  principal  of  the  intellectual  department  who 
is  skillful  in  the  specialty,  and  he  can  direct  the  work  of  the 
schoolrooms. 

Although  in  certain  cases  such  an  arrangement,  under  excep 
tionally  favorable  conditions,  may  have  saved  a  school  from 
disaster,  and  even  attained  a  fair  measure  of  success,  I  am 
confident  no  one  who  has  had  a  year's  experience  as  either 
superintendent  or  principal  under  these  circumstances  will  say 
that  the  system  is  an  ideal  one.     For  surely  a  superintendent 
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ought  to  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  whether  his  teachers  are 
competeut  for  their  work  or  not.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  step 
into  any  class  room  and  determine  whether  the  teacher  is  work- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  and  with  the  best  methods  or  not. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  communicate  freely  with  every  pupil,  to 
understand  at  first  hand  any  complaint  that  may  be  brought 
to  him,  to  settle  disputes  between  pupils,  to  act  often  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  taking  his  evidence  directly  from  witnesses 
and  culprits  without  the  need  of  an  interpreter.  And  the 
ofiicial  head  of  a  Hchool  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  address 
the  pupils  in  a  body,  in  a  manner  and  with  a  fluency  and  clear- 
ness equal  to  the  style  of  his  best  teachers.  He  ought  also  to 
be  able  to  speak  intelligently  to  visitors  and  to  the  public  of 
the  methods  employed  in  educating  the  children  under  his 
charge.  In  short,  to  place  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  who  is  not  an  experienced  specialist  must  either  degrade 
and  belittle  the  profession  into  which  he  is  thrust  or  hold  him 
up  to  the  just  ridicule  and  scorn  of  an  intelligent  public  as  a 
charlatan. 

More  than  in  any  previous  period  in  the  world's  history  is 
the  present  the  age  of  specialists.  In  the  law,  in  medicine,  in 
mechanics,  in  education,  in  business,  in  the  arts,  the  work  of 
the  world  is  more  and  more  divided  up  and  placed  in  hands 
specially  drilled  and  guided  by  brains  specially  trained  to  do 
certain  definite  work.  And  in  no  line  of  human  effort  is  the 
law  of  specialization  more  entitled  to  respect  and  observation 
than  in  the  training  of  the  deaf.  A  proper  regard  for  this  law 
ought,  without  any  other  consideration,  to  be  sufficient  to 
deter  any  State  official  from  laying  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
spoilsman  on  a  school  for  the  deaf.  But  there  is  another  reason 
scarcely  less  important  why  none  but  experienced  educators  of 
the  deaf  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  schools  for  their 
benefit. 

It  is  not  considered  base  for  a  young  man  to  be  ambitious  to 
rise  in  his  profession.  The  private  soldier  may  hope  for  the  day 
when  his  shoulders  shall  be  adorned  with  epaulets;  the  young 
lawyer  may  dream  of  wearing  the  silk  robe  of  the  Supreme 
Court  justice;  the  youthful  rector  may  aspire  to  don  the 
bishop's  lawn ;  the  tyro  in  medicine  and  surgery  may  have 
as  his  aim  the  conduct  of  a  great  hospital,  and  the  fame  and 
wealth  to  be  derived  therefrom;  the  young  tutor  may  look 
l^rward  to  the  time  when  a  college  presidency  may  be  his,  and 
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the  hamble  clerk  may  encourage  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  many,  beginning  where  he  is,  have  become  railway 
magnates,  money  kings,  and  merchant  princes. 

But  how  is  it  with  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  States  where  the 
spoils  system  prevails?  What  inducement  has  a  young  man 
of  spirit  and  ability  to  enter  a  profession  in  which  he  has 
nothing  but  the  insecure  position  of  a  subordinate  to  look  for- 
ward to?  In  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  it  is  not  only 
important  that  persons  of  more  than  average  ability  should 
be  secured  as  teachers,  but  such  persons  should  be  retained 
permanently  in  the  profession,  and  this  certainly  can  not  be 
done  if  the  rewards  to  ambition  common  to  all  other  professions 
are  in  this  turned  over  to  the  henchmen  of  political  bosses. 
Of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  spoils  system, 
even  in  a  few  States,  upon  young  men  having  recently  entered, 
or  being  about  to  enter  the  profession  of  educating  the  deaf, 
I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  for  it  has  been  my 
privilege  for  the  past  seven  years  to  have  somewhat  to  do 
with  leading  twenty-five  or  more  educated  young  men  to  pre- 
pare themselves  in  the  normal  department  of  the  college  at 
Washington  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf.  Often  in  con- 
versation with  these  young  men  was  the  subject  of  political 
patronage  alluded  to,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  profes- 
sion into  which  they  were  about  to  enter  lost  favor  in  their  eyes 
because  of  this  blemish;  and  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  these 
carefully  trained  young  men  made  the  teaching  of  the  deaf 
nothing  more  than  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  profession, 
in  which  their  natural  ambition  might  hope  for  reasonable 
fulfillment,  and  the  profession  they  relinquished  was  seriously 
the  loser  from  their  leaving  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  before  seeking  the  remedy  for  this  great 
evil  to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  considerations, 
which  indeed  have  become  household  words  everywhere,  that 
may  be  justly  urged  in  favor  of  civil-service  refoim  in  general. 

None  can  be  found  in  these  days  outside  of  the  circle  of 
political  rings  who  deny  the  iniquity  and  baleful  influence  of 
the  spoils  system,  and  if  this  be  admitted  in  regard  to  the  public 
service  generally  much  more  strongly  must  its  application  to 
specialties,  like  the  education  of  the  deaf,  be  condemned. 
What,  then,  shall  be  the  remedy  and  how  shall  it  be  applied  ? 
But  before  answering  these  questions  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  just  where  this  reform  is  needed,  and  there  can  certainly 
S.  Doc.  31 i 
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be  no  harm  in  naming  the  States  that  have  transgressed  in 
this  matter  since  the  last  meeting  of  oar  convention,  for  they 
are  all  large  enough  and  old  enough  to  have  known  better.  And 
these  are  the  States  in  which,  since  1895,  appointments  of 
snperintendents  of  institations  for  the  deaf  have  been  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  dominant  political  party :  Ohio,  Texas,  Flor- 
ida, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Illinois,  the 
last-named  State  being  the  only  one  in  which  an  experienced 
edncator  of  the  deaf  was  appointed.  In  the  face  of  this  dark 
picture  of  wrongdoing,  it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  point  to 
a  State  which,  having  served  the  false  gods  of  patronage  for 
several  years,  has  turned  from  its  idols,  set  up  an  altar  to  the 
merit  system,  and  has  placed  on  its  statute  books  laws  that 
remove  its  schools  for  the  deaf  from  the  arena  of  politics  forever. 
I  have  pleasure  in  naming  Indiana  as  the  State  furnishing  this 
noble  example,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  wayward 
sisters  which  in  the  past  have  followed  the  bypaths  with 
which  Indiana  was  once  familiar  will  not  be  slow  to  keep  step 
with  her  in  the  better  way  she  has  chosen.  The  remedies  of 
the  spoils  system,  as  connected  with  schools  for  the  deaf,  are 
not  far  to  seek.  First,  public  sentiment  should  demand  of 
State  officials  that  the  management  of  such  schools  should  be 
strictly  nonpartisan.  Second,  to  insure  this,  legislative  enact- 
ment, or,  better  still,  constitutional  provision,  to  this  end  should 
be  secured;  and  along  with  this  reform  another  may  be  men- 
tioned for  which  there  is  need  in  certain  quarters.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored  that  certain  State  legislatures  have  lately 
applied  the  screws  of  economy  to  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  deafl  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  demanded  by  the  taxpayers.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be,  could  they  realize  how  unjust  it  is  in  the 
first  instance,  and  how  certain  it  will  be  to  degrade  the  dignity 
and  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf 
by  driving  capable  teachers  out  of  it  and  bringing  in  that 
worst  of  all  human  agencies  in  any  department,  cheap  labor. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  of  the  first  rank  of  ability,  and  no 
others  should  ever  be  employed,  deserve  higher  rates  of  com- 
pensation than  any  other  teachers,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
obvious  on  a  very  little  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  boards  of  trustees  everywhere  will  set  themselves  firmly 
against  any  scheme  of  so-called  economy  which  prox)oses  to 
raise  the  revenues  of  the  State,  or  to  save  them,  by  refusing 
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that  full  and  even  generons  compensation  which  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  always  hard  worked,  so  richly  deserve. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  remark  the 
presence  at  this  meeting  of  several  members  of  oar  profession 
from,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  foreign  country.  But  I  am  sure  I 
shall  sx>eak  for  all  my  fellow-citizens  before  me  when  I  say  that 
Americans  no  longer  regard  Oreat  Britain  as  a  foreign  nation. 
Her  attitude  of  close  kinship  in  the  weeks  of  war  now  passing, 
her  many  friendly  acts  and  words,  have  proved  to  us  that  the 
heart  of  Britain  beats  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  are  notslow  in  grasping  the  outstretched  hand 
of  brotherhood  extended  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic.  We 
welcome  as  active  members  in  our  American  convention,  for  they 
are  eligible  as  such  under  the  constitution,  our  brothers  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland  who  are  with  us  to-day.  At  the  proper 
time  letters  will  be  read  from  others  from  other  countries, 
expressing  interest  in  the  convention  and  regret  that  they 
could  not  attend  its  meetings. 

In  this  connection  I  will  remark  that  there  are  evidences  of 
quite  an  unmistakable  character  of  a  modification  of  methods 
in  Eiurope  which  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  bring  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  broad  and  liberal 
platform  laid  down  in  the  constitution  of  this  convention.  I 
was  made  to  feel  this  during  a  journey  through  Europe  last 
year  in  ways  I  have  already  published  and  which  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  This  movement  for  reform  is  e8i)ecially  active 
in  Germany,  proof  of  which  has  come  to  me  within  a  week 
through  the  courtesy  of  our  embassy  at  Berlin,  from  the  secre- 
tary of  which  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Official  Jour- 
nal of  Berlin,  of  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  in  which  an 
article  of  some  length  appears  on  <^The  strife  between  the 
methods  of  educating  deaf  mutes.'' 

From  this  article  it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  pure 
oral  method,  especially  in  some  of  the  larger  schools,  are  far 
from  satisfactory  and  that  the  suggestion  of  a  combination  or 
diversity  of  methods,  to  suit  different  capacities,  is  being 
strongly  urged. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  will  not 
detain  you  longer  from  the  work  for  which  you  have  come 
together. 

My  best  wishes  are  for  a  meeting  that  shall  be  helpful  to 
each  and  all. 
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Oar  section  committees  have  taken  great  pains  to  arrange  a 
profitable  programme,  and  I  am  confident  we  have  a  feast  of  good 
things  before  us,  the  enjoyment  of  which  will  make  as  more 
than  ever  thankful  and  satisfied  that  we  belong  to  a  noble 
profession ;  that  the  work  to  which  we  are  devoting  our  lives 
is  worthy  of  the  best  services  of  the  best  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Gordon.  It  may  not  be  proper  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  president's  paper,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  indorse  all  that 
he  said  in  his  address.  I  regret  that  there  was  not  a  little 
more  expression  of  sentiment  for  the  progressive  methods  of 
advanced  instruction.  He  certainly  presented  us  a  most  val- 
uable paper,  but  the  point  which  I  raise  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  that  black  list.  I  object  to  that  part  of  the 
address  which  concerns  my  State  and  the  governor  of  Illinois. 
The  governor  has  stated  that  my  predecessor  in  this  institution 
did  not  resign  because  of  political  reasons,  and  that  statement  is 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  The  governor  has  stated 
that  it  had  been  said  that  my  predecessor  was  of  the  same 
political  faith  as  the  dominant  party  in  Illinois. 

He  is  entitled  to  that  statement.  When  the  superintendency 
was  tendered  to  me,  I  telegraphed  to  him,  and  said  that  if  the 
change  was  made  for  political  reasons  I  would  not  accept  it. 
The  governor  said  ^<  I  am  pleased  with  that,  and  I  like  the  senti- 
ments of  that  man."  When  the  trustees  were  looking  for  a 
superintendent,  one  of  the  instructions  they  received  was  to 
obtain  the  best  man  they  could  find.  Their  choice  was  made, 
and  the  governor  said  that  their  choice  would  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  him.  You  all  know  that  Illinois  was  slightly  Repub- 
lican at  the  last  election.  So  you  can  see  that  it  does  not 
depend  there  upon  the  political  party  that  may  be  in  power.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  sentiment  in  Illinois  and  in  many  other 
States  is  that  these  institutions  may  properly  be  filled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dominant  party,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
quite  a  number  would  fail  on  this  ground. 

I  think  this  matter  is  worthy  of  investigation.  The  more 
you  investigate  this  matter  the  more  you  will  like  it.  I  think 
these  institutions  should  be  divorced  from  politics.  Take  the 
case  of  Iowa,  where  the  severest  blow  has  been  dealt  to  our 
institutions,  and  that  blow  can  not  be  charged  to  the  spoils 
system.  It  is  a  case  of  political  interference,  but  not  upon 
political  grounds.  It  is  a  case  of  managing  a  business  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spoils  system. 
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Mr.  BucKEB.  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
desire  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  that  the 
spoils  system  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  change  there. 

It  is  altogether  possible  the  board  in  West  Virginia  made  a 
very  serions  mistake  in  placing  me  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
this  institution.  I  do  not  qnestion  the  possibility  of  that  at 
all,  and  I  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  pres- 
ent head  of  that  institution.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that 
in  West  Virginia  our  people  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the 
meddling  with  our  schools  as  the  people  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  We  have  minority  representation  in  that  State 
and  the  board  is  composed  of  four  men  who  have  always  afiSl- 
iated  with  the  Democrats  and  five  men  who  belong  to  the 
Bepublican  party.  In  my  election  I  received  all  the  Demo- 
cratic voti's,  every  Democratic  vote  that  was  cast,  and  only 
two  Bepublican  votes.  I  want  to  tell  a  little  more  truth,  and 
I  may  also  say  that  two  years  before  that  selection  was  made 
the  president  of  the  Democratic  board  solicited  my  application. 

Further,  I  want  to  say  that  there  was  a  continuous  resigna- 
tion from  July  till  the  selection  was  made  late  in  the  summer; 
and  the  resignation,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  was  the  result  of 
administrative  difficulties  and  not  for  political  reasons  at  all. 

I  admire  Dr.  Gallaudet's  paper,  but  there  are  some  things  in 
it  that  might  be  assailed.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
the  most  liberal  country  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  can  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  an  institution  as  well  as  one  who  has 
been  in  the  work  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  a  man  can  adopt 
a  plan  by  which  he  can  communicate  with  the  deaf  children. 
I  think  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  it  can  be  veri- 
fied. I  have  only  been  in  the  work  for  one  year.  I  do  not  get 
op  here  to  reply  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Oallaudet,  but  I  want  to 
say  that  the  governor  of  our  State  is  opposed  to  appointihents 
to  State  institutions  for  political  reasons.  The  governor  of  the 
State  wrote  a  letter  asking  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
administration. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  challenge  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  in  what  he  has  said  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  West  Virginia  Institution.  I  rise  also  to  chal- 
lenge his  statement  in  what  he  said  regarding  the  fact  that  it 
was  administrative  difficulties  that  caused  the  change.  There 
were  no  complications  in  the  board  or  difficulties  in  the  admin- 
istration. The  change  was  a  political  one  and  due  to  nothing 
else.    There  were  some  difficulties  in  the  institution,  but  they 
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were  not  administrative  difficulties  and  they  did  create  certain 
conditions  there.  I  saw  these  difficulties  and  I  saw  that  I 
would  be  hampered  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  for  this 
reason  I  resigned.  The  board  accepted  my  resignation  in  July. 
Every  Democratic  member  and  the  leading  Bepublican  mem- 
bers supported  me,  but  they  had  a  majority  against  me.  In 
the  meantime  they  had  looked  around  and  found  a  gentleman 
of  their  own  political  faith.  Now  this  statement  can  not  go 
out  and  be  published  to  the  world  unless  it  is  correct.  I  know 
there  were  certain  things  there  that  were  hampering  me  in  my 
management,  and  for  this  reason  I  sent  in  my  resignation. 

Mr.  Mathison.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  <<Let  us  have  peace." 
I  admire  the  spirit  of  the  brother.  You  all  know  I  stood  in 
a  position  sixteen  years  ago  similar  to  the  brother  here  a 
moment  ago.  I  was  a  new  superintendent  then,  and  a  paper 
was  read  that  riled  me  up  pretty  well,  but  I  thought  it  was 
not  all  meant.  I  had  been  three  years  superintendent  in  the 
institution.  I  did  not  think  my  appointment  was  political  at 
all.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  x>olitics  in  these  States. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret.  I  think  I  have  had  some  experience. 
I  am  free  to  confess  now,  after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  have  had  some  experi- 
ence before  being  put  into  that  institution.  It  was  the  hardest 
work  I  ever  undertook.  I  thought  that  really  if  another 
appointment  had  been  made  it  might  have  been  a  good  thing 
for  them.  Circumstances  alter  cases  sometimes,  and  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  province.  They  concluded 
to  hire  a  superintendent  from  the  United  States. 

At  first  he  got  along  pretty  well,  until  he  got  acquainted 
with  our  people.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I 
went^into  the  work.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  my  heart 
that  these  deaf  and  dumb  children  should  not  suffer  by  my 
appointment.  I  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  every- 
thing.  I  think  the  president  and  those  who  have  visited  us 
will  say  that  we  are  doing  good  work.  I  think  our  institution 
will  compare  favorably  with  yours.  I  have  had  good  teachers 
and  good  officers.  I  have  had  their  salaries  raised,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  them  paid  twice  a  month  at  the  same  salary  they 
are  getting  now.  I  believe  our  institution  is  in  the  first  rank. 
It  is  because  I  have  been  there  nineteen  years.  [Laughter.] 
I  hope  to  stay  there.  I  had  better  offers  at  better  remunera- 
tion, but  I  would  not  leave  the  deaf  children.    I  do  not  want 
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to  interfere  with  yoar  domestic  affairs,  but  if  Saperintendent 
Jones  goes  on  in  my  footsteps  he  will  be  the  best  educator  in 
this  country.  As  I  said  in  Jacksonville,  ''Some  men  are  bom 
great,  others  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them." 

This  was  the  case  with  me.  If  they  stick  to  the  work  and 
prove  themselves  worthy,  yon  will  find  that  they  will  be  just  as 
successful  as  any  teachers. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Olabkb.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  very 
much  regret  the  course  of  this  discussion.  I  can  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  gentleman  who  resigned.  Six  years  ago, 
although  a  lifelong  Bepublican,  and  I  supposed  everyone  who 
knew  me  knew  it,  I  was  elected  by  a  Democratic  board  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  State  school  in  Michigan.  I  had  taught 
for  seventeen  years  in  the  Kew  York  institution,  and  I  had 
some  friends  in  the  Philadelphia  school.  What  was  my  aston- 
ishment one  day  to  read  that  my  appointment  in  Michigan 
was  purely  x>olitical.  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  and 
asked  him  to  correct  it,  but  it  was  never  corrected.  I  feel 
glad  that  circumstances  have  never  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  that  editor. 

I  know  that  the  president  of  this  convention  has  no  desire 
to  make  a  statement  that  is  false. 

I  know  that  if  he  has  included  a  State  to  which  his  remarks 
do  not  apply  he  will  take  it  from  the  list.  I  think  the  best 
way  is  to  go  to  him  in  private  and  talk  over  this  matter.  I 
move  you  that  we  proceed  with  the  regular  programme. 
Carried. 

Short  papers  on  questions  on  the  teaching  of  grammar  were 
then  read  and  discussed,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  Question  Box. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock. 


AFTBKNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
at  a  quarter  past  2.  Mr.  Jones  announced  the  details  of  the 
trolley  ride. 

A  letter  firom  Mr.  Blattner  was  read  announcing  that  his 
absence  was  due  to  the  advent  of  young  Mr.  Blattner.  Mr. 
Swiler  proposed  the  name  of  ^< Columbus''  for  the  youthful 
discoverer. 
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The  secretary  read  a  telegram  from  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  Detroit,  asking  favorable  consideration  for  their 
city  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting: 

Dbtboit,  Mich.,  July  28^  1898, 

F.  D.  Clarke  (care  School  for  the  Deaf,  ColmnbaB,  Ohio) : 

Business  Men's  League  sends  cordial  greetings  to  histructors  of  the  deaf 

in  convention  assembled,  and  urges  favorable  consideration  of  Detroit's 

invitation.    Please  wire  result  at  our  expense. 

O.  A.  BiKRCB,  Seoretarif, 

By  motion  of  Mr.  Dobyns,  this  was  referred  for  action  to 
the  executive  committee. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  then  called  Mr.  Oaldwell  to  the  chair,  and  the 
work  of  the  normal  section  went  on.  Mrs.  Hurd,  of  North 
Carolina,  gave  an  instructive  exhibition  of  oral  work  with  a 
congenitally  deaf  child. 

LAHQUAQE  AHD  ORAL  WOBE  WITH  A  OOHaEHITALLT  DEAF  OHILD. 

[By  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hnzd,  North  Carolina.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  illustrate  some  points  in  speech  and 
language  teaching  during  the  first  three  years,  and  with  the 
aid  of  this  little  pupil  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

This  child  is  totally  and  congenitally  deaf.  She  has  been 
in  school  for  three  years,  in  the  oral  department  of  the  North 
Oarolina  school,  at  Morgauton,  N.  G. 

She  is  now  nearly  11  years  old.  She  is  not  a  remarkable 
child  in  any  way.  She  was  not  brought  to  the  convention 
because  she  was  the  brightest  pupil  in  her  class,  but  because 
it  was  more  convenient  to  bring  her  than  any  other,  as  she 
was  spending  the  vacation  at  the  institute. 

This  pupil  is  a  member  of  a  class  of  ten,  eight  of  whom 
entered  at  the  same  time  she  did,  and  all  are  totally  deaf. 
This  child  ranks  seventh  in  the  class.  While  I  am  giving  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  our  plan  of  work  I  will  ask  her  to  do  some 
written  work  in  order  to  save  time.  I  wOl  ask  her  to  write  a 
letter  to  someone. 

In  our  oral  department  the  pupils  are  taught  by  speech  and 
speech  reading  and  writing.  Outside  of  the  school  the  oral 
pupils  mingle  with  the  manual  pupils,  and,  of  course,  learn 
signs.  In  the  schoolroom  signs  are  not  used  when  the  idea 
can  possibly  be  expressed  in  spoken  or  written  language  so 
that  the  pupils  will  understand.  We  wish  them  to  form  the 
habit  of  speech  and  to  depend  ux>on  it,  and,  more  than  all,  we 
wish  them  to  use  language.  Tliis  is  a  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size— ^the  use  of  language. 
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The  progress  in  speech  and  si)eech  reading  depends  jargely 
upon  the  progress  in  language.  And  the  nse  of  language  can 
be  acquired  only  by  constant  practice  in  using  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  my  plan  of  work.  So  far  I 
coincide  with  the  advocates  of  the  natural  method,  and  had  1 
but  one  pupil,  and  could  surround  that  pupil  with  the  influ> 
ence  that  the  average  hearing  child  has  during  the  period  of 
his  life  when  he  acquires  the  use  of  simple  colloquial  English, 
I  would  follow  the  natural  method  absolutely.  But  we  have 
in  our  schools  different  conditions  to  meet.  Instead  of  one 
pupil  with  father  and  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  friends,  all 
acting  as  teacher  from  the  first  waking  hours  in  the  morning 
until  night,  we  have  the  problem  of  ten  pupils  and  one 
teacher,  together  not  to  exceed  five  hours  five  days  in  the 
week.  To  meet  these  conditions  a  systematic  course  of  lan- 
guage instruction  is  necessary. 

The  outline  of  language  work  I  am  foUowing  is  the  result  of 
my  experience  with  a  number  of  primary  classes.  The  work 
with  each  class  was  noted,  and  changes  made  with  each  suc- 
ceeding class  as  experience  dictated  until  the  present  outline 
was  evolved.  This  outline  consiste  of  a  judicious  selection  of 
simple  words — nouns,  pronouns,  acyectives — verb  forms,  and 
sentence  constructions,  introduced  one  step  at  a  time,  each 
step  leading  to  or  preparing  the  way  for  the  succeeding  one. 

This  is  an  important  feature.  The  work  should  not  be  dis- 
jointed. What  we  teach  to-day  should  help  us  in  what  we 
teach  to-morrow.  All  the  steps  are  to  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly taught  and  made  the  pupils'  own  by  constant  use,  until 
when  the  whole  is  mastered  the  pupils  will  have  a  good  com- 
mand of  simple  English. 

The  utility  of  the  words  and  constructions  was  my  guide  in 
making  the  selection.  Observation  with  various  classes  showed 
me  that  the  need  for  the  different  constructions  arose  at  about 
the  same  peridd  in  the  year,  and  in  about  the  same  order.  Oc- 
casionally a  slight  transposition  of  the  steps  is  necessary.  It 
is  with  the  first  three  years  of  this  course  I  have  to  do  to-day. 
When  a  class  of  beginners  is  organized  a  careful  study  of  each 
child  is  made  and  his  characteristics  and  deficiencies  in  general 
development  noted.  Special  exercises  of  kindergarten  nature 
are  planned  for  the  development  of  the  fiw^ulties  that  appear 
dormant  or  weak  in  each  child. 

For  instance,  this  pupil  imitated  very  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, but  was  very  deficient  in  reasoning  faculty.    One  or 
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two  other  members  of  the  class,  I  recall,  were  wholly  uuable 
to  imitate.  One  child  was  very  slow  in  all  movements^  another 
nervously  jerky,  etc. 

I  have  exercised  and  planned  and  practiced  with  the  view 
of  correcting  these  faalty  habits  of  mind  and  body.  I  con- 
sider these  preliminary  exercises  of  great  value. 

A  class  can  be  reduced  more  nearly  to  a  unit  by  their 
employment  than  in  any  other  way,  and  this  is  essentisJ*  The 
individuality  and  independence  of  each  child  should  be  pre- 
served, but  the  pupils  should  all  work  together  smoothly  and 
uniformly  if  satisfactory  work  is  to  be  obtained.  After  about 
ten  days  of  this  work,  broken  by  periods  of  play — ^real  play — 
the  development  of  speech  is  attempted.  But  these  exercises 
are  continued  during  certain  periods  each  day  for  several 
weeks.  The  sounds  are  developed  in  about  this  order :  [Befers 
to  board.] 


(To  be  read  aoroas.) 


h    wh 
oo    a 
s    ah 


f    p    th    t 


(To  be  read  down.) 

met 


sheep 

feet 

teeth 

k 

key 

! 

fish 

whip 

ft 

hat 

cat 

cap 

fat 

cup 

shoe 

m 

maff 

thumb 

n 

fan 

pan 

man 

pin 


moon 

snn 

ow 

cow 

honse 

monse 

month 

o 

hoe 

comb 

coat 

sit 
come 
whop 
kiss 


good-bye 
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As  soon  as  the  first  Towel  sound  is  tanght,  much  practice  in 
combination  is  given,  using  each  vowel  in  combination  with  all 
consonant  sounds  that  have  been  introduced,  both  as  initial 
and  final.  As  soon  as  a  word  can  be  formed  it  is  taught  and 
its  meaning  shown. 

The  pupils  are  taught  to  form  the  written  characters  (with 
I)encil)  representing  the  sounds  and  combinations  as  we  teach 
them. 

Last  year  we  adopted  vertical  penmanship,  with  good  results. 
The  verbs  here  indicated  are  used  only  in  the  imperative  mode 
at  this  period,  and  both  pupils  and  teacher  are  required  to  use 
them.  Outline  pictures  of  the  objects  taught  are  sketched 
and  hectographed  in  blank  books  in  this  manner.  [Shows 
book.] 

These  sounds,  combinations,  and  words  I  think  it  advisable 
to  teach  before  any  sentence  work  is  attempted.  In  addition, 
I  teach  the  names  of  a  few  members  of  the  class,  selecting,  of 
course,  those  easiest  to  pronounce. 

The  vocal,  ch,  j,  ng,  q,  zh,  and  consonant  y  may  be  taught 
a  little  later. 

We  have  soon  a  vocabulary  of  about  seventy-five  words 
which  can  be  spoken,  read  from  the  lips,  written,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  is  understood.  The  voices  will  be  well 
developed  by  these  tones,  and  the  pupils  will  have  acquired 
the  art  of  combining  two  or  more  sounds  smoothly  and  with 
ease,  so  it  will  be  but  a  step  for  them  to  combine  two  or  more 
words  and  make  sentences. 

The  progress  in  speech,  speech  reading,  and  written  work 
is  equal,  and  it  should  be  kept  as  nearly  so  as  possible  all 
through  the  course.  This  work  will  generally  be  accomplished 
about  January  1.  Sentence  work  is  then  begun,  and  regular 
written  drill  in  forms  and  constructions  is  given  daily. 

This  period  of  written  drill  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Writ- 
ing the  correct  language  forms  in  the  proper  connection  with 
the  thought  which  they  express  impresses  them  upon  the  mind 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  from  the  outset  to  use  the  lan- 
guage forms.  They  are  learning  to  express  their  own  thoughts 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  we  are  careful  to  use  these 
forms  in  expressing  ideas  to  them. 

Of  course,  the  range  for  expression  of  thought  is  very 
limited,  but  it  gradually  broadens.  The  pupils  do  not  mem- 
orize language  at  all.  They  learn  language  by  using  it.  This 
child  has  never  committed  a  sentence  to  memory  except  the 
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Lord's  Prayer.  Much  practice  in  the  articulation  of  all  new 
words  is  given  and  especial  drill,  is  given  upon  words  contain- 
ing combinations  like  pr,  tr,  st,  etc. 

I  have  found  it  helpful  in  teaching  these  combinations,  to 
write  the  word  in  this  manner,  s  t5ve,  and  have  the  pupils 
first  say  tove,  tove;  then  have  them  give  the  short  s  before 
the  word  and  we  get  stove,  or  have  them  say  s  and  pause; 
then  add  tove,  shortening  the  pause  each  time  the  word  is 
spoken  until  it  can  be  spoken  smoothly. 

The  column  system  is  employed  for  all  written  work.  Each 
child  is  provided  with  a  large  slate  like  this,  which  is  divided 
into  columns.  Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  first  three 
years'  work,  some  points  of  which  I  will  speak  of  especially. 

The  complete  outline,  giving  the  steps  in  the  order  they 
should  be  taught,  may  be  found  in  The  Annals,  Vol.  XL,  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
work  upon  sentence  forms.    Here  are  the  first  ten  construe 
tions  that  I  give,  using  intransitive  verbs  only.    I  have  writ- 
ten a  sentence  illustrating  each  construction. 

SKMTBNCB  FORMS.— INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

(1)  One  sabject  and  one  verb. 

Example: 

Sam  -  -  ran. 

(2)  Two  subjects  and  one  verb. 

Example: 

Sam 
and  ^x 
John  -  -^ran. 

(3)  One  subject  and  two  verbs. 

Example: 

Sam  -  -  ran 

^^  and 

^feU. 

(4)  Two  subjects  and  two  verbs. 

Example: 

Sam 
and  \^^ 
John  A  -^ran 
\\  and 
"^feU. 

(5)  Compound  sentence. 

Example: 

Sam  -  -  ran 
and 

John  -  •  fell. 
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(6)  Compound  sentonoo  where  one  verb  has  two  subjecte. 
Example: 

»nd\ 
John  -  >teU 
end 

Bessie  -  -  leaghed. 

(7)  Compound  sentence  where  the  subject  of  one  clause  belongs  to  two 
verbs. 

ExampU: 

Sam  •>  •  ran 
and 

Bessie^-  .  danced 

^\  and  ^ 

^laughed. 

(8)  Compound  sentence  where  both  subjects  are  compound. 

Example: 

John 
and   \ 
Sam-  -Mran 
and 

Bessie^ 
and  ; 
I . .  .  tdaaeed. 

(9)  Compound  sentence  where  both  predicates  are  compound. 

Example: 

9ma\'  -  ran 
\  and 
^laughed 
and 

John  -  -  dAaced 
^  and 
Nanghed* 

(10)  Compound  sentence  where  both  subjects  and  both  predicates  are 
compound. 

Example: 

8am 

and  Vx^ 
Bessic^Y^^anced 
^V  and 
laughed 
and 
John 

and  \\ 

I*  % 
<  -  -  V  ran 

^H^  \and 

^Vell. 

Action  writing  is  generally  the  best  aid  in  developing  this 
work. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  imperative  form  of  these 
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verbs  has  been  given,  so  that  the  pupils  already  have  the 
verb  idea.  Kow  we  introduce  an  idea  of  tense.  We  use 
the  past  tense  first,  believing  that  it  will  be  of  more  use  to 
the  pupil  for  a  while  than  any  other. 

An  exception  is  made  with  the  verbs  to  like,  to  want,  to 
have,  to  love,  to  be,  and  to  think,  the  present  tense  of  which 
we  use.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  considerable  thought  is 
necessary  for  these  sentences  to  be  properly  constructed.  The 
words  are  nearly  the  same  in  each,  but  the  ideas  expressed  are 
quite  different.  The  pupils  are  compelled  to  think,  or  they 
can  not  construct  sentences  like  these  correctly. 

This  is  an  important  point  gained,  to  have  developed  the 
habit  of  thinking.  We  have  also  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
expression  of  complex  ideas.  Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  last 
six  constructions. 

Now  see  what  a  description  I  am  able  to  give,  using  only 
the  steps  we  have  developed.  The  use  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns is  another  important  feature.  Their  use  should  be  care- 
fully taught,  introducing  two  or  three  at  a  time  while  we  are 
working  upon  sentence  forms. 

The  person  and  number  of  pronouns  are  confusing  to  the  little 
beginner.  For  example,  this  child  might  say  to  me,  ^^  Kora 
found  your  knife  in  Mary's  box."  She  must  say,  if  addressing 
Mary,  '^  Kora  found  Mrs.  Hurd's  knife  in  Mary's  box,"  and  she 
must  say,  if  addressing  Nora,  ^<  You  found  Mrs.  Hurd's  knife 
in  Mary's  box." 

Each  verb  form  should  be  taken  up  and  its  use  taught  very 
thoroughly.  A  great  deal  of  confused  Ian  guage  may  be  avoided 
if  the  use  of  each  form  of  the  verb  be  understood.    Let  us  take 

the  verb  to  walk.    I  will  illustrate, walk, you  walk, 

you  are  walking, you  were  walking,  and  I  called 

you.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Hurd  will  walk  to  church  next  Sunday. 
You  told  me  to  walk.  You  asked  me  if  I  could  walk  to  Mor- 
ganton.  Ask  me  if  I  am  going  to  walk  to-morrow.  Will  you 
talk  with  Mr  G if  he  walks  with  you  to-day! 

The  interrogative  forms  are  very  important.  The  pupils 
must  learn  to  ask  questions  ai)d  to  understand  and  to  answer 
questions  addressed  to  them.  Each  interrogative  pronoun  or 
form  should  be  taught  as  carefidly  as  were  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. Then  encourage  all  sorts  of  questions.  Here  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  conversing  and  a  large  portion  of  each 
day  should  be  spent  in  conversing  with  the  children. 

Let  them  ask  any  questions  they  wish.    Always  answer 
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them,  framing  replies  in  language  that  they  will  understand, 
and  giving  them  as  much  information  as  possible. 

Deaf  children  are  very  quick  to  understand  who  are  sympa- 
thetic and  interested  in  their  speech,  and  if  one  shows  but  in- 
different attention  and  interest  they  will  soon  cease  trying  to 
speak. 

It  is  very  noticeable  how  much  more  responsive  children  are 
with  some  than  with  others,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  rea- 
son often.  We  teachers  sometimes  err  in  this  respect,  but  we 
should  cultivate  that  patience  with  our  little  pupils  that  a 
mother  shows  toward  her  children.  Encourage  the  pupils  to 
talk  with  one  another.  Ask  them  questions,  tell  them  or  show 
them  something  that  will  excite  their  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
maoy  questions  will  be  the  result. 

The  asked  and  told  constructions,  following  after  the  simple 
interrogative  and  declarative  sentence  forms  have  been  well 
developed,  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  review  of  nearly  all 
that  has  been  given,  and  for  the  introduction  of  much  new 
matter. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  the  work  that  I  wish  to  speak 
ot  and  iUustrate,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  reading.  All  of  us 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting  pupils  to  read  Intel- 
ligentiy.  My  plan  is  this:  I  do  not  expect  them  to  read  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years.  I  believe  that  they  must  acquire 
understanding  and  use  of  simple  English  before  they  can  read. 

A  hearing  child  uses  language  four  or  five  years  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  him  to  read. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  pupils  have  never  committed 
language  to  memory.  If  that  habit  is  formed  before  pupils 
learn  to  read,  as  soon  as  reading  matter  is  placed  in  their 
hands  they  will  think  that  they  must  memorize  it. 

Early  in  the  third  year  simple  stories  are  given  to  the  pupils. 
A  short  time  is  allowed  for  them  to  read  the  story  in  hand. 
Then  they  are  questioned  upon  the  subject,  care  being  taken 
to  so  frame  the  question  that  a  real  knowledge  of  the  text,  not 
merely  the  words  of  the  text,  is  necessary  in  order  to  reply. 

Sometimes  the  pupils  are  then  required  to  reproduce  the 
ideas  of  the  story  in  their  own  language. 

DISOUSSIOK  OF  MRS.  HURD'S  PAPER. 

Dr.  DeMottb.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  convention  to  the  manner  in  which  this  paper  was 
handled.    I  admire  it  very  much.    This  method  seems  to  me 
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to  draw  the  pupil  nearer  to  us  and  I  admire  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing.   I  think  it  is  a  very  superior  one. 

Mr.  Caldwell  then  announced  the  opening  of  the  kinder- 
garten section  and  called  Miss  McGowen  as  chairman  to  take 
his  place. 

KINDBBGABTEN  SECTION. 

Miss  McGowen  in  the  chair. 

Miss  McGowen,  in  opening  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  sec- 
tion said:  An  explanation  is  due  to  the  audience  this  after- 
noon. I  may  say  that  we  expected  to  have  given  you  a  treat 
in  an  address  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  kindergarten 
instructors  in  this  country,  but  sickness  has  prevented  the 
attendance  of  this  teacher  and  we  have  called  for  papers,  and 
we  are  gratefid  for  these  papers  which  will  be  presented  this 
afternoon. 

HATUBE  WOBK  IH  A  XIHDEBOABTEH  POB  THE  DEAF. 
[By  Miss  Kate  Stnraae,  ArkansM.] 

The  hills  are  dearest  which  onr  childish  feet 

Have  climbed  the  earliest;  and  the  streams  most  sweet 

Are  those  at  which  our  yoang  lips  drank. 

The  kindergarten  in  endeavoring  to  educate  the  child  natu- 
rally, takes  into  consideration  that  he,  being  a  part  of  nature, 
has  that  something  within  him  which  causes  him  to  sympa- 
thize with  nature  and  finally  leads  him  to  seek  an  interpreta- 
tion and  an  understanding  of  that  nature  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  This  is  Gk>d's  plan  for  the  education  of  the  intel- 
lect. He  has  placed  stones,  plants,  and  animals  about  the 
child  and  has  implanted  within  him  a  desire  to  know  the 
secrets  hidden  in  their  lives.  Froebel's  gifto  were  designed 
to  aid  the  child  in  gaining  this  knowledge  for  they  <' embody 
type  ideas,  leading  out  to  the  discovery  of  simple  relations  in 
natural  things." 

Pestalozzi  expressed  it  when  he  said  <- placing  before  the 
child,  in  a  narrow  circle,  and  in  a  regular  sequence,  the  things 
that  nature  presents  at  great  distances  and  in  tangled 
relations." 

In  my  limited  experience  as  a  kindergartner  of  deaf  children, 
I  find  that,  in  common  with  other  children,  they  share  this 
inborn  love  for  nature.  Realizing  this,  I  planned  my  sequence 
of  work  for  the  year  so  that  each  step  would  not  only  logically 
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connect  with  the  step  preceding  and  the  one  following,  but  I 
tried  to  lead  my  children  to  see  that  all  things  come  from  and 
can  be  traced  back  to  natne. 

Last  fall  when  the  children  came  to  me  with  their  little 
minds  almost  blank  my  primary  object  daring  the  first  few 
days  was  to  attract  and  to  amnse. 

I  therefore  presented  Froebel's  First  Gift — the  six  balls, 
covei*ed  with  the  six  different  colors  of  the  spectmm.  We 
played  with  the  red  ball,  and  when  interest  in  this  began  to 
wane  I  introduced  other  balls  of  varioas  sizes  and  material. 

At  the  same  time  the  children  were  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  balls  they  were  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  with  me. 

Later  on  I  introduced  the  apple  and  other  fall  fruits  and  nuts 
of  spherical  shape.  The  children  unconsciously  learned  red, 
yellow,  and.  orange  by  comparing  the  kintergarten  material  for 
sorting  and  grouping  with  the  colors  found  in  the  apple  and 
fall  leaves.  They  made  charts  by  pasting  leaves  on  gray  card- 
board beside  the  same  standard  color  in  pamper.  In  connection 
with  this,  excursions  were  made  into  the  woods  which,  fortu- 
nately, are  neftr  our  institute,  and  you  who  have  witnessed  the 
delight  of  a  little  child  when  near  the  heart  of  nature  will 
understand  how  helpful  such  a  trip  would  be.  The  children 
all  noticed  the  falling  leaves,  and  I  tried  by  gamesand  material 
to  lead  them  to  see  the  protection  these  leaves  furnished  the 
sleeping  grass  and  flowers. 

Our  protection  from  the  cold  followed  this,  and  I  showed  by 
charts  and  objects  how  the  sheep,  cattle,  cotton,  etc.,  contribu- 
ted to  our  clothing,  and  how^  out  of  the  storehouse  of  nature, 
we  obtain  the  necessities  of  life. 

Under  the  subject  of  wood  they  became  interested  in  the 
woodman  and  carpenter.  Work  of  this  kind  was  supple- 
mented by  visits  to  the  industrial  departments.    - 

In  the  spring,  when  all  nature  began  to  awake,  the  results 
of  our  fall  and  winter's  work  were  very  apparent. 

I  noticed  it  in  the  tenderness  with  which  the  children  re 
garded  the  small  animals  about  them. 

One  day  a  child  brought  a  sick  baby  rabbit  to  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  children  took  great  interest  in  caring  for  it  and 
feeding  it  milk.  I  noticed  on  the  wall  slate  one  morning  after 
my  advanced  class  had  left,  the  following:  *'6aby  rabbit  sick ; 
sorry;  milk  give.^'  These  few  disconnected  words  revealed  a 
8.  Doc.  31 5 
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great  deal  to  me,  and  I  breathed  a  prayer  of  gratefdlneRS  to 
our  Father. 

The  children  learned  some  wonderful  lessons  of  life  in  their 
gardens,  where  each  one  planted  and  cared  for  a  few  flowers. 

They  delighted  in  gping  to  the  woods  and  in. bringing  the 
teachers  bouquets  of  wild  flowers.  Froebel  said  that  ^'  the  child 
that  freely  and  voluntarily  seeks  flowers,  cherishes  and  cares 
for  them,  in  order  to  bind  them  into  a  bonqnet  or  wreath  for 
parent  or  teacher  can  not  be  a  bad  child  or  become  a  bad  man. 
Snch  a  child  can  easily  be  led  to  the  love,  the  gratitude  to, 
and  knowledge  of  his  Father — God — who  gives  him  such  gifts." 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  give  you  the  outline  of  my 
year's  work;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  these  little  ones  grew  in 
investigation  and  eager  to  know  more  about  God's  world. 

I  feel  that  work  of  this  kind  is  not  too  ideal  or  too  deep  for 
the  average  deaf  child  of  6.  If  given  in  a  simple  way  he 
understands  it,  because  he  is  interested  in  it — it  is  a  part  of 
himself.  We  can  not  always  tell  how  well  he  understands  it, 
but  it  will  go  to  make  a  part  of  him  and  will  have  its  results, 
if  not  to-day,  in  the  days  to  come. 

EIKDEBaABTEV  FOB  OLDHB  PUPILS. 
[By  Weston  Jenkina,  New  Jersey.] 

Ko  doubt  the  title  of  this  paper  is  somewhat  of  a  paradox; 
to  some  it  will  seem  a  real,  as  well  as  an  apparent,  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  is  true  that  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
12  years  are  beyond  what  is  known  as  "  the  kindergarten  age ;" 
it  is  true  also  that  the  material  to  be  used  and  the  immediate 
object  to  be  reached  in  the  training  of  such  pupils  can  not  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  children  under  6  years  old.  Yet, 
since  we  no  longer  think  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  as  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  the  hearing  child,  and  since  we 
conceive  th6  university  and  the  primary  school  as  differing 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind,  we  may  concede  that  the  kin- 
dergarten spirit  and  kindergarten  principles  may  with  advan- 
tage be  carried  over  into  the  post-kindergarten  age, 

A  line  of  work  which  I  think  especially  useful  as  adapting 
the  motive  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  needs  of  deaf  children 
entering  our  schools  at  the  age  of  7  to  10  years  is  the  construc- 
tion by  them  of  objects  by  which  scenes  and  occupations  famil- 
iar to  them  in  real  life  may  be  reproduced,  and  the  appropriate 
use  of  these  objects  in  plays  suggested  and  outlined  by  the 
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teacher,  but  filled  in  by  the  children  themselves.  For  illas- 
tration  of  what  I  shall  say,  I  refer  to  the  exhibit  of  sach  objects 
sent  from  the  New  Jersey  school  by  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Porter. 
The  material  nsed  in  this  work  is  cardboard  of  varions  thick- 
nesses cut  into  shape  with  the  scissors,  except  that  in  asing 
some  of  the  heavier  weights  it  may  be  necessary  to  ase  the 
knife. 

Considered  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  manual  training,  the 
material  and  the  tool  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  child's  ability 
at  the  stage  for  which  the  work  is  designed.  The  eye  is  not 
t^xed  nor  the  hand  cramped  as  with  needlework  or  other  tasks 
which  require  the  following  of  a  minute  pattern.  The  material, 
while  preserving  x)ermanently  theform  given  to  it  by  the  work- 
man, presents  no  difficulty  in  the  working.  The  nature  of  the 
material  and  method  of  manipulation  train  the  pupil  gradually 
and  naturally  into  that  exact  accuracy  which  is  demanded  in 
shopwork  in  wood  and  metal  and  in  striving  for  which  the 
untrained  lad  of  12  wastes  so  much  time  and  so  often  loses 
interest  and  courage.  More  clearly  than  in  almost  any  other 
kind  of  work  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  papil  sees  from  the 
start  that  everything  he  makes  is  meant  for  use,  and  for  his 
own  use,  too. 

As  a  basis  for  language  teaching,  this  plan  deserves  con- 
sideration for  its  wide  adaptability.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
child's  experiences  forms  the  framework  on  which  the  primary 
teacher  aims  to  build  up  the  language  for  his  use.  This  is  the 
theory  on  which,  with  varions  degrees  of  skill  and  of  thorough- 
ness, the  many  '<  courses  of  instruction"  for  the  deaf  have  been 
worked  out.  Here  we  have  a  way  in  which  the  scenes  which 
are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  may  be  called  up  with  the 
greatest  vividness  and  the  pupil's  interest  may  be  engaged  by 
making  him  not  only  a  participant  in  it,  but  in  part  its  creator. 
It  is  evident  that  a  resourceful  teacher  can  present  in  this  way, 
with  effect,  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  than  she  could  find 
pictures  to  illustrate,  or  than  she  could  make  plain  and  inter- 
esting to  her  class  without  some  kind  of  external  aid. 

Again,  language  taught  in  such  a  way  as  this  is  a  growth 
from  within,  while  that  taught  from  text- books  is  applied  from 
without.  The  situation  creates  the  need  for  the  expression. 
The  child  comes  to  think  of  the  language  forms  supplied  to  him 
as  helpful  means  for  doing  the  work  he  has  in  hand  rather  than 
as  parts  of  a  special  task. 
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The  subject  of  the  day's  work  saggests  to  him  thoughts  and 
recalls  experiences  for  which  he  feels  the  need  of  finding  expres- 
sion in  English  phraseology.  It  is  evident  that  anything  thus 
learned  will  be  better  retained,  and  that  the  learning  of  it  will 
give  more  mental  power  than  if  it  were  acquired  distinctly  as 
a  task. 

(At  the  close  of  this  paper  attention  was  called  to  the  excel- 
lent kindergarten  exhibit  sent  by  the  New  Jersey  school.) 

xiHDESGAfiTENnra  nr  mi  belatiov  to  LAsauAaE  TBAGHnra. 

[By  Miss  Margaret  S.  McOill,  New  York  Institution.] 

Language  is  the  goal  toward  which  we,  as  teachers  of  little 
deaf  children,  are  striving.  We  may  employ  widely  different 
methods  in  this  endeavor,  but  we  are  undoubtedly  united  in 
the  primary  aim.  To  give  each  child  under  our  instruction  a 
comprehensive  vocabulary  and  power  of  original  and  correct 
expression  of  his  ideas  is  the  acknowledged  desire  of  every 
conscientious  and  thorough  teacher  in  our  profession. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  by  those  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  also  by  many  other  educators,  <^Why  has  the 
kindergarten  system,  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  and  essen- 
tial in  the  development  of  hearing  children,  not  made  greater 
progress  in  our  schools,  and  why  has  it  not  been  universally 
adopted  into  all  schools  and  institutions  for  the  deaff "  The 
general  excuse  usually  made  by  many  of  our  excellent  princi- 
pals and  teachers  is  the  lack  of  space  in  their  curriculum  and 
an  unwillingness  to  spare  time  from  language  and  speech 
instruction  to  devote  even  an  hour  a  day  to  a  system  of  play. 

They  assert  that  our  pupils  naturally  play  sufficiently  with- 
out special  teaching  or  guidance  in  the  art,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  deaf  child,  who  usually  enters  school  at  the 
advanced  age  of  8  years,  suffering  from  mental  or  nervous 
strain. 

My  own  experience  in  kindergarten  work  among  deaf  chil- 
dren has  led  me  to  attempt  to  answer  at  least  a  few  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the 
special  needs  of  our  little  ones. 

The  kindergarten  may  and  must  be  a  very  important  agency 
in  language  instruction  if  it  is  of  any  permanent  value. 

The  plays  and  gifts  open  wide  avenues  for  thought  and 
expression  if  conducted  as  they  were  originally  intended.  As 
Froebel  tells  us,  ^^  Our  children  will  attain  a  more  fundamental 
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insight  into  langaage  if  we,  when  teaching  them,  connect  the 
words  more  with  the  actnal  perceptions  of  the  object.  Oar 
laDgnage  would  then  again  become  a  tme  langaage  of  life,  that 
is  bom  of  life,  and  produces  life,  while  it  threatens  otherwise, 
by  merely  outward  consideration,  to  become  more  and  more 
dead." 

From  the  first  the  child  should  be  led  to  express  his  small 
observation  on  the  gifts  in  clear  language  and  in  approxi- 
mately complete  sentences,  brief  though  they  be.  There  sbould 
be  a  constant  interchange  of  conversation,  adapted  to  the 
child's  powers  of  expression,  during  the  gift  plays* 

To  quote  from  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  <^The  kindergartner 
who  directs  these  exercises  like  a  drill  sergeant,  requiring  her 
recruits  only  to  be  silent  and  obey,  has  entirely  misconceived 
Froebel's  ideas.'^ 

It  is  much  easier  and  a  constant  temptation  for  a  teacher  to 
do  all  the  talking  herself  and  assist  the  children  so  much  in  all 
their  work  that  they  fail  to  gain  the  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  kindergarten* 

We  believe  with  Pestalozzi  that  <<  Observation  is  the  abso- 
lute basis  of  all  knowledge."  The  first  object,  then,  in  all  edu- 
cation is  to  lead  the  child  to  observe  with  accuracy;  the  sec- 
ond, to  express  with  correctness  the  result  of  his  observation. 

There  is  a  direct  gain  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  kindergarten 
child.  He  is  taught  from  the  beginning  to  name  things  cor- 
rectly, and  absorbs  many  new  words  from  the  kindergartner, 
and  gains  many  others  unconsciously  from  his  play.  Many  so- 
called  kindergartens  are  unworthy  the  name.  They  are 
merely  schools  for  busy  work,  and  often  well  merit  the  criticism 
made  by  members  of  oar  profession,  that  they  are  a  waste  of 
valuable  time  for  the  deaf  child,  and  retard  and  prevent  the 
development  he  should  gain  in  the  first  and  most  important 
years  of  his  school  life. 

Upon  visiting  a  school  for  the  deaf,  which  professes  to  have 
a  flourishing  kindergarten  department,  I  found  the  teacher, 
who  had  never  had  special  training  for  the  work,  but  never- 
theless had  been  given  charge  of  the  department,  attempting 
to  give  a  gift  lesson.  A  class  of  bright  6-year  olds  were 
sappUed  with  4inch  sticks.  The  teacher  gave  them  direc- 
tions for  making  a  certain  form,  but  before  they  had  been 
given  time  to  even  make  an  attempt  to  carry  out  her  instruc- 
tions the  teacher  went  herself  to  each  child  and  arranged  the 
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Sticks  according  to  ber  own  ideas  of  uniformity  and  symmetry 
of  design,  then  sat  down  with  a  complacent  smile,  well  pleased 
with  the  result  of  her  effort  to  produce  ten  uniform  designs, 
evidently  not  in  the  least  conscious  that  her  little  people  all  in 
a  row  had  failed  to  gain  anything  from  her  exercise. 

We  would  like  to  believe  such  examples  as  these  rare,  but, 
sad  to  relate,  these  same  conditions  exist  in  many  schools,  both 
for  hearing  and  deaf  children;  though  unfortunately,  are  more 
apt  to  be  found  in  our  schools,  as  the  little  deaf  child's  powers 
of  comprehension  and  conversation  are  much  more  limited. 
Consequently  the  nervous,  impatient  teacher  finds  it  much 
easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  her  comfort  to  do  the  work  for 
her  pupils  than  to  wait  for  their  slow,  blundering  efforts  to 
make  their  own  discoveries  and  solve  their  own  problems. 

A  true,  well-organized  kindergarten,  conducted  by  a  teacher 
thoroughly  trained  in  kindergarten  principles  and  methods, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  special  needs  of  deaf  children, 
will  never  merit  the  criticisms  mentioned.  The  success  of 
kindergarten  work  for  the  deaf  should  be  judged  fairly  by  the 
best  examples  of  the  work  in  our  schools  and  not  by  the 
poorest. 

1^0  system  of  education  has  been  more  abused  and  more 
frequently  misinterpreted  and  misrepresented  than  this. 

Kindergarten  materials  are  sometimes  ordered  by  principals 
or  teachers  who  have  little  understanding  of  their  use  and 
purpose.  The  teachers  put  in  charge  of  the  work  are  fre- 
quently deficient  in  training,  and  after  a  year's  experiment  it 
is  decided  that  the  development  of  the  children  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  department,  and 
it  is  abandoned. 

First  of  all,  a  kindergarten  for  the  deaf  demands  a  thor- 
oughly-trained kindergartner.  She  should  be  a  graduate  of  an 
excellent  kindergarten  normal  school,  and  should  have  inge- 
nuity in  adapting  her  methods  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  deaf 
children.  She  should  also  understand  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage instruction  at  the  beginning  of  her  work.  Such  a 
teacher  will  be  systematic  and  methodical  in  her  presentation 
of  the  giftM,  occupations,  and  plays  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
will  not  make  the  mistake  of  distributing  the  materials  as  con- 
fused, detached  portions  of  busy  work,  accompanied  by  the 
memorizing  of  disconnected  facts.  Each  gift  follows  the  other 
in  regular  sequence,  and  each  occupation  is  related  to  the 
gifts. 
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The  gifts  giving  the  child  his  percepfcions  or  impressions; 
the  occapations  furnishing  means  for  his  expressions,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  ^Hhat  which  follows  is  always  conditioned 
upon  that  which  goes  before."  Adequate  time  must  be  given 
for  the  child  to  grasp  the  ideas  taught  by  the  gifts,  and  to  gain 
sufficient  ability  to  express  these  ideas  clearly. 

These  lessons  must  be  graded  according  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Some  of  them  come  ft'om  homes  Where  attention 
has  been  given  by  the  mother  to  the'  awakening  and  cultivat- 
ing of  the  senses,  but  many  of  them,  especially  in  large  cities, 
show  almost  entire  lack  of  such  training;  couseguently  the 
teacher  should  devote  more  time  to  sense  cultivation  when 
necessary. 

A  class  of  beginners  of  average  ability,  ranging  in  age  from 
6  to  8  years,  were  given  a  series  of  lessons  during  the  year 
upon  the  first  gift,  which  consists  of  six  worsted  balls  of  stand- 
ard colors.  The  lessons  were  of  about  a  half  hour's  duration, 
and  were  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  children  were  able  to  name  the  colors,  match  objects 
of  the  same  form  and  colors,  used  simple  sentences  in  describ- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  ball,  read  short  sentences  from  the  lips 
relating  to  the  placing  of  balls  in  various  positions  and  direc- 
tions, made  collections  of  material  and  natural  objects  corre- 
sponding in  colors,  and  learned  their  names;  also  described 
different  actions  performed  with  balls. 

Several  simple  games  accompanied  by  appropriate  words 
and  sentences  were  played.  The  constant  repetition  and  asso- 
ciation of  objects  with  spoken,  written,  or  spelled  language 
impressed  the  new  words  and  sentences  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children. 

Percepts  of  color,  form,  size,  comparison,  classification,  direc- 
tion, and  number  were  also  gained  through  the  exercises.  The 
lessons  were  always  interesting  and  delightful  to  the  class. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  words  and  sentences  con- 
nected with  the  gift  were  occasionally  written  on  the  black- 
board for  review  purposes.  Blank  books  were  also  prepared 
by  the  teacher,  in  which  were  written  the  words  and  sen- 
tences of  each  lesson,  with  illustrations  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
other  objects  associated  with  the  colors  and  forms  of  balls, 
drawn  with  colored  pencils. 

These  books  were  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  the 
children  as  they  watched  them  grow,  and  new  lessons  were 
added  each  week.    These  were  used   as  reading  books  and 
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were  taken  home  during  vacation.  As  their  vocabulary  grew 
and  they  gained  ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  clear  lan- 
guage their  interest  in  the  gift  increased  and  they  were  am- 
bitious to  invent  new  games.  Thus  the  faculties  of  imagina- 
tion, observation,  attention,  and  invention  were  continually 
exercised.  The  same  method  has  been  employed  in  all  the 
gifts. 

Gare  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  the  language 
work  to  become  so  cut  and  dried  that  it  loses  its  life  and 
interest.  The  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  of  a  bright  kinder- 
gartner  may  easily  avoid  this  mistake,  for  she  will  appreciate 
the  versatility  and  increasing  source  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  gift  study,  conducted  by  a  skilled  leader  in  the 
spirit  of  play.  The  child  must  be  continually  stimulated  in  his 
effort  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  gifts,  and  should  be  wisely 
guided  but  not  interfered  with  in  his  researches  and  inventions. 

In  the  occupations  the  children  should  learn  from  the  first  to 
express  tbeir  wants  in  words  or  sentences,  and  should  be 
encouraged  as  early  as  x>ossible  to  ask  and  answer  questions 
about  their  work.  The  effort  which  is  so  often  made  to  accom- 
plish a  large  amount  of  pretty  work  for  exhibition  purposes  is 
another  of  the  manifold  temptations  which  beset  the  young 
kiudergartner. 

Ideas  and  language  should  be  her  highest  aim  for  the 
children,  and  all  else  held  subservient  to  that  end.  The  kin- 
dergarten games  played  in  the  circle,  under  the  direction  of 
the  kiudergartner,  are  an  excellent  means  for  language  teach- 
ing, as  weU  as  in  developing  other  important  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

Every  action  during  the  games  should  be  accompanied,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  the  appropriate  language.  At  another 
period  of  the  day  the  words  of  the  new  game  may  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  carefully  explained  to 
the  older  children. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  games  studied  in  this 
way  are  the  ones  voluntarily  chosen  by  our  pupils  and  played 
with  the  greatest  frequency  and  zest.  The  familiar  games 
were  sometimes  copied  into  blank  books  for  review  exercises. 

The  kiudergartner  should  choose  the  games,  wisely  guarding 
against  the  introduction  of  too  great  a  variety  during  the  year. 
Ghildren  like  to  play  the  same  games  over  and  over  again, 
just  as  they  prefer  the  same  familiar  stories. 
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The  games  of  the  kindergarten  books  may  be  revised,  if 
necessary,  to  sait  the  understanding  of  the  children. 

The  morning  talks  should  also  be  a  means  not  only  of  bring- 
ing the  little  people  into  touch  with  nature,  but  should  make 
them  desirous  of  asking  and  answering  questions  upon  these 
subjects  of  interest.  Free  conversation  between  kindergart- 
uer  and  children  is  also  very  desirable. 

Surely  the  child  has  not  wasted  the  two  or  three  years  of 
his  school  life  spent  in  a  true  kindergarten,  nor  has  his  prog 
ress  in  speech,  language,  and  numbers  been  retarded.  All  his 
faculties  have  been  awakened  and  cultivated,  his  language 
filled  with  life  and  interest,  his  senses  made  acute,  hand  and 
eye  skilled  in  manual  work. 

A  course  in  manual  training  may  follow  the  kindergarten 
course,  though  it  may  not  take  the  place  of  it,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed  by  some  educators  ignorant  of  the  purposes  of  the 
kindergarten. 

The  systems  differ  widely  in  their  scope  and  attainments. 
The  skill  of  hand  which  the  child  gains  through  kindergarten 
handicraft  undoubtedly  prepares  him  to  use  the  tools  and 
appliances  of  sloyd  with  greater  dexterity  and  skill. 

^^No  one  would  believe,"  says  Froebel,  '^  without  seeing  it, 
how  the  child  life  develops  when  treated  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  sense  of  forming  a  part  of  the  great  connected  life  of  the 
world  by  a  skilled  kindergartner." 

Have  we  a  right  to  deprive  the  little  children  in  our  schools 
of  this  system  which  develops  the  whole  child,  and  may  it  not 
be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  language  instruction  f 

We  who  believe  in  kindergartens  for  the  deaf  trust  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  school  and  institution  for  the 
deaf  will  include  a  genuine  kindergarten. 

THE  HIDESaABTEV  AT  THE  BOOHBBTEB  SCHOOL. 
[By  Z.  F.  WMterrelt.  BoohMter.  N.  Y.] 

The  kindergarten  at  the  Rochester  school  began  twenty 
years  ago,  and  continues  growing  steadily  in  favor  with  the 
management  of  the  school,  with  the  parents  of  children  who 
are  under  its  training,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  State 
who  make  their  annual  or  more  frequent  examinations  and 
inspections. 

The  eij^hty  children  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  the  kinder- 
garten, for  all  purposes  except  meals,  occupy  a  separate  build- 
ing and  have  separate  playgrounds.   Their  meals  ai  e  taken  in 
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the  dining  room  with  the  older  pupils,  where  they  are  scattered 
about,  seated  by  those  who  will  take  pains  with  their  training, 
with  the  lessons  which  each  little  one  has  to  recite  in  the  daily 
morning  prayers,  and  as  well  with  their  manners  and  habits  at 
the  table.  The  little  children  sleep  in  two  large  dormitories,  with 
hearing  officers  in  adjoining  rooms,  each  little  child  in  a  separate 
cot  or  bed.  They  are  under  the  care  during  the  day  of  four 
supervisors,  who  have  charge  of  all  their  home  training  and 
occupations,  and  of  eight  kindergartners  or  instructors,  who 
have  charge  of  them  for  five  and  one-half  hours  daily,  in  short 
periods  of  half  hour  and  forty  minutes  each,  with  such  changes 
as  bring  every  child  daily  under  the  instruction  of  each  one 
of  the  eight,  with  their  separate  specialties,  of  speech,  speech 
reading,  kindergarten  gifts  and  exercises,  language,  number 
work,  sewing,  drawing,  and  sloyd  or  carpentry  work.  All  the 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  even  to  the  smallest,  take  part 
in  all  these  exercises,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  for 
a  half  hour  have  the  general  exercises  of  the  morning  circle, 
with  its  general  plays  together. 

The  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  all  under  12  years  of 
age,  and  the  majority  are  under  9.  Those  who  make  such 
advancement  as  to  warrant,  their  entering  the  graded  classes 
of  the  school  are  promoted  regardless  of  their  age,  though 
they  are  usually  retained  as  members  of  the  kindergarten 
family  until  they  are  12. 

Adolescent  beginners  are  not  received  in  the  kindergarten. 
For  them  we  have  a  separate  department  which  we  call  the 
intermediate,  where  studies  and  exercises  corresponding  to 
those  in  the  kindergarten,  in  some  respects,  are  adapted  to 
their  more  advanced  physical  development. 

Kichard  O.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State 
Institution,  was  next  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDBESa  OF  filOEABD  0.  JOHirSGlf . 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  supposed 
that  I  shall  present  to  you  this  afternoon  a  plan  of  kinder- 
garten work  as  pursued  in  the  Indiana  schools.  I  desire  to  say 
that  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  department  of  work  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  we  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  results.  In  presenting  our  plan  of  work,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  do  a  better  thing  this  afternoon  than  to  read  from 
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oar  maDual  of  instmction,  which  not  only  gives  the  plan  of 
worky  bat  which  contains  the  instructions  by  which  oar  teach- 
ers are  gaided  in  carrying  oat  this  work. 

This  department  was  established  in  the  Indiana  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  September,  1894,  with  ten 
pupils,  and  has  been  a  gratifying  success  in  every  way.  Two 
years  are  given  to  the  work,  the  advantages  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  such  schools  as  ours,  and  difficult  to 
overestimate.  During  the  first  year  the  pupils,  from  6  to  8 
years  of  age,  are  taught  to  correct  their  faults  in  sitting,  stand- 
ing, walking,  and  dress,  etc. ;  are  instructed  in  deportment  and 
propriety;  are  trained  in  hand  skill,  observation,  and  imagi- 
nation ;  are  taught  writing,  the  formation  of  the  simplest  of 
sentences  and  simple  numbers  in  units;  are  drilled  in  proper 
breathing,  in  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  by  the  utterance 
of  sound,  and  in  speech  reading  by  the  most  natural  of  meth- 
ods— constant  repetition  of  si^bken  words  and  short  sentences. 
Some  attention  may  also  be  given  to  speech,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher.  During  the  second  year  the  kindergarten 
pnpils  pass  into  the  advanced  kindergart'Cn  classes  and  become 
a  part  of  the  oral  department.  The  first-year  work  is  carried 
on  and  is  merged  into  primaiy  work,  but  especially  is  atten- 
tion given  to  speech  and  speech  reading. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  of  the  department: 

Kindergarten  class,  1894-95 10 

New  pupils  admitted  up  to  October  31, 1896.... 40 

Total 50 

Not  returned  to  school -■ 3 

Transferred  to  oral  classes 17 

Transferred  to  manual  classes 6 

—  26 

Kindergarten  classes,  1896-97 24 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Correct  habit,  sitting,  standing,  walking,  dress,  etc. 

2.  Obedience,  deportment,  propriety. 

3.  ''Mine  and  thine,''  truth,  honor,  prayer. 

Simple  prayer  in  signs,  accompanied  by  spoken  words ;  daily  nnd  in 
concert. 

4.  Breathing  exercises  and  facial  and  vocal  gymnastics;  daily  drill,  indi- 

yidnal  and  concert. 

5.  Voice  and  hearing  development ;  daily  drill,  individual  and  concert. 
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6.  Speech  reading. 

Teacher  to  use  spoken  words  with  signs  at  all  times  and  for  all  pur- 
poses from  the  beginning.  Begin  not  with  single  words,  but  with 
combinations — sentences. 

7.  Observation,  hand  skill,  imagination. 

Adapting  regalar  kindergarten  work.     (See  Development.)  , 

8.  Calisthenics. 

9.  Numbers,  names  of:  Arabic,  Roman,  and  written — 1  to  10. 
10.  Mechanical  writing.    Manual  spelling. 

Drawing  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  imitation  of  strokes,  letters 
and  words,  arm  movement. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

1.  First  year  work  continued. 

2.  First-year  work  continued. 

3.  First-year  work  continued,  and  further  development. 

4.  First-year  work  continued. 

5.  First-year  work  continued,  and  speech. 

In  speech  use  short  words,  beginning  with  those  formed  of  elements 
most  easily  seen  and  acquired  by  pupils.  Words  first,  elements 
afterwards. 

6.  First-year  work  continued. 

7.  First-year  work  continued.     (See  Development.) 

8.  First-year  work  continued. 

9.  Mental  addition,  1  to  10. 

10.  Writing  and  manual  spelliiig.    Language. 

From  action  and  spoken  word.  Make  use  of  subject  and  predicate — 
past,  present,  and  future;  affirmative,  negative,  interrogative — 
introducing  adjective,  adverb,  and  preposition. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

FIRST  YEAR  KINDERGARTEK  WORK. 

I.  Color  work.    Septpmher  to  January, 

The  six  leading  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 

violet. 
Gray  cardboard  to  be  used  as  a  background. 
Color  tablets ;  color  choice;  color  relations. 
Recognition  of  color;'  color  names. 

Study  of  ideal  color  unit.    Study  of  individual  color.    Cutting 
of  single  units  to  make  a  border  pattern. 
Jantuiry  to  June, 
The  six  leading  colors  and  two  tints  of  each. 
Scales  of  the  six  leading  colors  in  three  tones,  normal,  light,  and 
lighter.    Figures  in  one  tone.    Borders  or  rosettes  in  two  tones. 
II    Study  of  solid  forms. 
1.  To  be  studied. 
(a)  Type  solids :  Sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  and  hemisphere. 
{b)  Nature  forms   and  common  objects;    objects  resembling 

these  type  forms, 
(o)  Pictures :  Pictures  in  which  objects  resembling  these  types 
may  be  found. 
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II.  Stndy  of  solid  forms — Continued. 
2.  Expression. 

(a)  By  modeling  in  olay. 

(b)  By  laying  color  tablets. 

(o)  By  paper  folding,  catting,  and  making. 

(d)  By  stick  laying. 

(e)  By  drawing  with  chalk  and  charcoal. 

III.  Bnilding  blocks.    For  form  stndy  and  constmctiun. 

IV.  Study  of  plane  forms  and  designing. 

Circle,  semicircle,  squares,  and  the  triangles. 
V.  Sticks.    For  designing  in  life  and  symmetry,  and  for  teaching 
geometrical  forms  as  a  preparation  for  and  an  aid  to  drawing. 
Three  and  six  inch  sticks  are  preferable. 
VI.  Rings.    For  teaching  the  circle,  and  for  designing  forms  of  sym- 
metry. 
YII.  Peas  work  may  be  used  occasionally  for  architectaral  designing. 
Sticks  are  not  to  be  used  less  than  3  inches  in  length. 
Vm.  Drawing.    Use  charcoal. 

1.  Lines,  straight  and  curved. 

2.  Designing  decorative  forms. 

3.  Free  drawing. 

IX.  Color  sketching  and  painting. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  color  discrimination  developments. 

2.  The  free  sketching  and  painting  of  objects  related  to  conver- 

sation and  to  the  story  work. 
X.  Sewing. 

Lines  not  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

Use  single  zephyr.    (This  occupation  is  not  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age.) 
The  forms  made  are  to  modify  the  conversation  and  story  lessons. 
XI.  Free  cutting. 

This  occupation  grows  out  of  the  conversation  and  story  work. 
When  objects  are  cut,  have  them  mounted  upon  a  gray  back- 
ground. 
XII.  Mounting. 

1.  Geometrical  forms  must  not  be  less  than  a  2-inch  basis. 

2.  Decorative  forms. 

3.  The  first  steps  in  any  work  are  taken  through  the  use  of  this 

occupation.  After  telling  a  story,  give  the  children  the 
objects  of  the  story,  let  them  group  these  on  the  mounting 
sheet  and  tell  the  story  to  the  kindergartner  from  the  sheet 
that  has  been  mounted. 

XIII.  Folding. 

The  simple  forms  from  fundamental  No.  1. 

Use  foldin:;  in  symmetrical  work  when  it  will  be  an  aid  in 

impressing  some  geometrical  form  that  has  previously  been 

taught. 
Folding  sheet  5  by  5  inches. 

XIV.  Weaving. 

Strips  not  less  than  1  inch,  mats  to  be  gray.    The  selection  of  the 
strips  to  depend  upon  the  color  discrimination  lessons. 
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XV.  Free  braiding  and  intertwining. 

Giyen  to  impress  geometrical  forms  and  for  color  work. 
XVI.  Cardboard  molding.    For  geometrical  forms  to  modify  second  gift 

and  clay. 
XVII.  Sand  table.    To  teach  form  and  for  representation  of  the  story. 
XVIII.  Clay  modeling.    September  to  January, 
I.  The  type  forms. 

The  forms  to  be  used  are  (a)  the  sphere,  (fr)  the  cabe,  and 
(c)  the  cylinder. 
II.  Common  objects  similar  to  type  forms. 

1.  List  of  objects  to  be  modeled. 

(a)  Objects  similar  to  sphere :  Ball,  apple,  orange,  etc. 

(b)  Objects  similar  to  cnbe :  Box,  Inmp  of  loaf  sagar, 

etc. 
(o)  Objects  similar  to  cylinder:  Muff,  round  box,  etc. 

2.  Lessons  on  the  objects. 

(a)  Handle^ the  objects  and  observe  their  character- 

istics. 

(b)  Compare  the  objects  with  the  type  forms. 
III.  Decorative  work. 

Work  with  the  sqnare  tablets, 
(a)  Modeling  the  tablets. 

{b)  Impressing  the  faces  of  the  type  forms  on  the  tablets, 
(c)  Tile  making  with  geometrical  forms  and  other  forms 
grouped  upon  them. 
January  to  June. 
I.  The  type  forms. 

The  forms  to  be  used  are 
(a)  The  hemisphere. 
{b)  The  square  prism. 
(c)  The  right-angled  triangular  prism. 
II.  Common  objects  (similar  to  type  forms). 
List  of  objects  to  be  modeled. 
(a)  Similar  to  sphere :  Peach,  gourd,  etc. 
(()  Similar  to  cnbe :  Inkstand,  square  can,  etc. 

(c)  Similar  to  cylinder:  Cheese,  round  can,  etc. 

(d)  Similar  to  hemisphere:   Half  an  apple,  pincushion, 

etc. 

(e)  Similar  to  square :  Prism,  box,  etc. 

SECOND  TEAR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK. 

I.  Color  work.    The  six  intermediate  colors:  Red  violet,  red  orange, 
yellow  orange,  yellow  green,  blue  green,  and  blue  violet,  and 
two  tints  of  each. 
September  to  January, 
Study  of  individual  colors. 
Ideal  color  unit  pasted.    Normal  tone.    Arrange  twelve  oblongs 

for  flow  of  color. 
Scales  of  red  violet,  red  orange,  aud  yellow  orange  in  three 

tones — normal,  light,  and  lighter. 
Figures  and  borders  in  one  and  two  tones. 
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I.  Color  work — Continned. 
Januarff  to  June, 
Ideal  color  nnit  pasted.    Lighter  tone. 
Scales  of  yellow  g^een,  bine  green,  bine  violet  in  three  tones— 

normal,  light,  and  lighter. 
Rosettes  and  borders  in  three  tones. 
II.  Stady  of  solid  forms. 
I.  To  be  studied : 

(a)  Type  forms  in  review.     Sphere,  enbe,  and  cylinder. 

Hemisphere. 
(h)  New  type  solids.    Square  prism  and  right-angled  tri- 
angular prism.     Ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cone,  square  pyra- 
mid and  base  form. 

(c)  Nature  fonfls  and  common  objects  resembling  these 

type  forms. 

(d)  Pictures.     Pictures  illustrating  these  type  solids  and 

objects. 
II.  Expression. 

(a)  By  modeling  in  clay, 
(fr)  By  laying  tablets. 

(c)  By  paper  folding,  making,  and  cutting. 

(d)  By  drawing  with  chalk,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 

(e)  By  oral  and  written  language. 

III.  Pirst  year  work  continued. 

IV.  First  year  work  continued. 
V.  First  year  work  continued. 

VI.  First  year  work  continued. 

VII.  First  year  work  continued. 

VIII.  First  year  work  continued. 

IX.  First  year  work  continued. 

X.  First  year  work  continued. 

XI.  First  year  work  continued. 

XII.  First  year  work  continned. 

XIII.  Forms  from  fundamental  numbers  one,  two,  and  three 

Life,  symmetry,  and  knowledge  forms. 

XIV.  Weaving.    First-year  work  continued. 

Strips  not  less  than  one-half  inch. 
XV.  First-year  work  continued. 
XVI.  First-year  work  continued. 
XVII.  First-year  work  continued. 
To  teach  geography. 
XVI II.  Clay  modeling.    September  to  January. 
I.      The  forms  to  be  used, 
(a)  The  ellipsoid. 
{h)  The  ovoid. 

(c)  Review  forms  of  first  year. 
II.  Common  objeots.    (Similar  to  type  forms.) 
List  to  be  modeled : 

(a)  Similar  to  sphere:  Round  radish,  melon,  etc. 

(b)  Similar  to  cube:  Toy  bank,  toy  trunk,  etc. 
(o)  Similar  to  cylinder:  Drum,  jar,  eto« 
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II.  Common  objects — Continued. 

List  to  be  modeled — Continued. 

(d)  Similar  to  hemisphere:  Cup,  saucer,  etc. 

(e)  Similar  to  square  prism :  Brick,  double  steps,  etc. 
(/)  Similar  to  ellipsoid :  Lemon,  plum,  etc. 

(g)  Similar  to  ovoid :  Egg,  chiok,  etc. 
January  to  June. 
I.  The  type  forms. 

The  forms  to  be  used: 
(a)  The  cone, 
(fr)  The  square  pyramid. 
(o)  The  base  form. 
II.  Common  objects.    (Similar  to  tyx>e  forms.) 
List  of  objects  to  be  modeled :    • 
(a)  Similar  to  sphere:  Tomato,  turnip,  squasb,  etc. 
(6)  Similar  to  cube :  Paper  weight,  footstool. 

(c)  Similar  to  cylinder :  Banana,  firecracker. 

(d)  Similar  to  hemisphere :  Half  orange,  beehiye,  basket. 

(e)  Similar  to  square  prism :  Eraser. 
(/)  Similar  to  ellipsoid :  Melon,  potato. 
(g)  Similar  to  ovoid :  Sweet  potato,  mouse. 
(h)  Similar  to  cone :  Top,. carrot. 

III.  Decorative  work. 
The  subjects  for  story,  gift,  and  all  work  must  be  taken  from  the  child's 
environment. 

I  believe  that  this  is  all  that  I  can  say  on  the  subject  of  kin- 
dergarten work  in  oar  institution,  but  we  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  a  person  who  is  in  charge  of  our  kindergarten  work, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  her  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  that  sbe  can  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  work  as  car- 
ried out  by  us. 

Miss  Fulton.  I  desire  to  say  but  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  Indiana  school,  so  far  as  the  kindergarten 
work  is  concerned.  I  may  say,  in  the.  first  place,  that  during 
the  first  year  we  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  outline  that 
has  been  mapped  out  for  you  by  Superintendent  Johnson.  Our 
aim  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child.  Unless  you  do  something  to  attract  the 
child's  interest  yon  can  advance  him  but  little.  We  dwell 
much  on  his  home  life  and  its  surroundings,  and  we  talk  to 
him  about  his  friends.  Our  object  in  doing  this  is  to  lead  up 
to  our  work.  In  the  other  four  years  we  divide  the  work  and 
carry  it  out  in  detail.  We  have  frequent  reviews,  as  we  think 
the  success  of  our  work  depends  upon  that.    In  the  first  year 
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we  teach  by  objects,  to  give  the  papils  right  ideas  of  things. 
We  also  teach  them  about  domestic  animals,  and  we  teach 
them  the  nambers  from  1  to  10. 

Miss  Heizer,  of  Indiana,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  a 
few  words. 

Miss  Heizer:  In  my  sapervision  of  the  primary  grades  I 
have  found  that  this  training  in  the  kindergarten  is  a  very 
valuable  one  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  children.  In  the  kin- 
dergarten the  child  is  taught  to  observe,  and  he  learns  to  han- 
dle and  to  know  material.  He  also  learns  that  there  is  to  be  a 
result  attained,  and  that  this  result  depends  largely  upon  his 
efforts. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  thing  and  that  it  enables  the  child  to 
grasp  ideas  and  to  do  better  work.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  children  do  far  better  work  than  if  they  did  not  have 
this  training.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  our  work  is  very 
much  better  since  we  have  had  the  kindergarten  training  than 
it  was  before  we  introduced  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  I  believe  I  havaa  question  to  answer.  The 
question  is,  whether  kindergarten  is  a  good  thing  and  whether 
it  is  better  to  enter  school  at  8  instead  of  4  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  you  have  all  heard  of  the  advice  given  in  Punch  to 
those  who  contemplate  marriage.  It  was,  ''Don't."  If  there 
are  any  who  contemplate  introducing  kindergarten  work,  I 
would  say  go  slow.  I  believe  in  kindergarten  work  for  certain 
places  and  under  certain  conditions.  In  our  great  cities  there 
are  always  a  number  of  little  Waifs  who  have  no  home.  They 
never  hear  good  language,  nor  good  music,  nor  anything  good. 
For  that  class  of  children  the  kindergarten  is  a  blessing,  from 
the  fact  that  you  bring  these  little  waifs  into  a  clean  place  and 
show  them  pretty  colors.  I  think  their  lives  are  made  much 
better  for  this  training  which  you  give  them.  But  what  does 
an  institution  like  this  want  with  a  kindergarten,  or  what  do 
we  want  with  one  in  California?  I  do  not  want  to  see  children 
taught  from  the  time  of  birth.  I  do  not  want  to  teach  the 
child  when  it  ought  to  be  growing.  I  think  this  is  wrong. 
They  should  not  be  taught  under  6  years.  Of  course,  you  can 
teach  it  some  good  habits.  Every  well-ordered  family  will  do 
this.  Do  not  worry  it  at  that  age.  Let  it  climb  trees  and  stay 
S.  Doc.  31 6 
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among  the  flowers.  This  child  will  naturally  study  nature. 
Talk  about  colors  satisfying  the  child.  Every  child  of  mine 
knows  when  the  cherries  are  ripe  before  I  do,  and  I  have 
trouble  to  keep  them  out  of  the  orchard.  They  get  out  all  the 
time  and  they  are  always  leai-ning.  You  notice  how  they  like 
to  go  away  by  themselves  and  study  nature  a  little.  I  do  not 
believe  in  making  play  a  discipline.  Let  them  work  out  their 
own  obseryation.  I  do  not  believe  the  best  educatorn  will 
favor  the  kindergarten.  I  do  not  believe  the  kindergarten 
produces  the  best  men  and  women.  I  would  like  some  statis- 
tics on  this  point.  How  many  men  and  women  who  make  a 
mark  in  the  world  were  from  the  kindergarten t  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  here,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  work.  . 
I  think  we  lose  time.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  time.  The 
work  is  too  great  for  this.  You  know  that  among  athletes 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  overtraining,  and  1  think  if  you  begin 
with  a  child  at  4  years  and  work  until  he  is  20  years  of  age 
you  do  not  get  the  best  results.  This  is  my  view  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. I  do  not  like  to  take  them  in  at  6  years.  I  would 
rather  make  it  7  years  of  age. 

Mr.  SwiLER.  I  think  it  serves  as  a  good  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  snccessful  teacher.  The  children  get  correct  ideas 
of  form  and  color  and  touch.  I  think  it  secures  attention  and 
is  a  great  relief  from  study.  In  this  I  would  differ  from  my 
friend.  We  know  children  like  a  little  work  and  much  play. 
In  this  way  you  can  interest  him,  and  if  you  keep  up  his  inter- 
est you  can  teach  him.  I  think,  at  least,  children  should  have 
semikindergarten  instruction  in  the  first  year.  Although  8 
years  old,  they  may  be  really  but  4  years  old  in  knowledge. 
They  know  nothing  about  games,  and  these  games  help  them 
out.    Standing  at  slates  makes  them  very  tired. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  I  can  not  see  how  kindergarten  work  dif- 
fers from  what  I  have  seen  for  forty  years.  There  seems  to  be 
diversity  of  opinions  as  to  what  kindergartening  is.  I  am  in 
favor  of  nature  studies. 

Miss  McGowEN.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  these  discussions 
for  and  against  kindergarten  work.  We  believe  the  kinder- 
garten is  right  and  will  bear  investigation.  Let  it  stand  or  fall 
upon  its  own  merits. 

Dr.  Gordon.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.    I  want  to  speak 
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of  one  feature  in  Illinois.  We  have  two  hoars  in  the  Joinder- 
garten  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  the  child  is  engaged  in  play. 
I  think  that  should  suit  Dr.  Wilkinson.  These  children  are 
in  school  only  two  hours,  and  a  teacher  is  in  charge  of  them. 
She  seems  to  have  gotten  hold  of  the  spirit  of  kindergarteu- 
ing.  Her  object  is  to  train  these  children  in  various  ways  for 
social  life.  Sometimes  these  children  have  a  tussle  and  a  fight, 
but  that  is  growing  less,  because  of  the  spirit  of  right  on  the 
playground. 

I  consider  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  useful  departments.  We 
notice  an  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  children.  I  would 
have  kindergarteners  in  charge  of  these  children  from  moi-n- 
ing  till  night.  The  work  of  the  two  hours  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Indiana  institution.  The  time  is  very  short  to  expect 
any  very  great  results.  Nearly  all  of  the  children  have  learned 
many  words  and  sentences  from  the  lips.  Nearly  all  of  them 
learn  to  speak  a  great  many  words.  They  seem  to  enjoy  that  life 
very  much.  Nearly  all  come  from  such  homes  that  the  most 
ardent  opi)onent  would  approve  of  the  change.  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  decided  benefit  to  them.  There  is  another  point,  and  that 
is  that  we  take  our  children  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  chil- 
dren are  taken  into  institutions  generally.  We  have  no  age 
limit.  We  ask,  ^^Oan  your  child  walk  up  and  down  stairs! 
Can  he  engage  in  games  with  other  children!"  .We  have  some 
children  4  years  of  age,  and  they  are  doing  very  much  better 
with  us  than  they  would  in  the  homes  they  leave. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  Indiana  institution  the  kindergarten 
applies  only  to  school  work.  They  go  to  their  schoolroom  the 
same  as  the  other  children.  They  are  on  the  playground  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  request  of  Dr.  Fay  that  the  convention  should  be 
allowed  to  hear  something  about  Miss  McGowen's  day  school, 
Miss  McOowen  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

BEKASXS  OF  MISS  IFOOWEH. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  believe  that  the  little  deaf  children 
have  not  the  privileges  of  the  little  hearing  children.  The 
hearing  child  is  taught  by  mothers  and  sisters  and  fathers. 
The  deaf  child  has  no  such  teacher.  On  the  part  of  a  deaf 
child  he  must  have  a  conscientious  teacher.  He  needs  a  teacher 
who  will  take  the  deepest  interest  in  him.  He  should  be  of 
the  highest  culture. 
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To  the  little  child  work  and  play  is  the  same  thing.  Yon 
know  when  yon  took  your  little  spade  and  dag  a  cave  yoa 
enjoyed  it,  although  it  was  work.  I  have  seen  children  taught 
so  that  the  actual  work  became  play.  I  have  seen  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades  plan  their  work  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
play.    In  fact,  it  was  better  than  play. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  see  that  the  children  go  in  the  right 
direction.  We  allow  the  children  to  lead  in  the  play  and 
work  when  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  When  they  go  wrong 
the  teacher  adjusts  and  changes  it. 

One  word  with  reference  to  nature  teaching.  Our  first 
object  is  to  make  the  child  understand  his  relation  in  the 
world.  Up  to  the  time  of  entering  school  his  whole  life  has 
been  as  a  member  of  a  family  who  is  trying  to  amuse  him.  In 
studying  our  children  we  make  it  a  point  to  observe  them  in 
their  play.  We  study  their  desires.  We  find  the  leading 
interests  of  a  m^ority  of  the  children  to  whom  this  lesson  is 
to  be  given.  We  try  to  form  a  universal  principle  and  base 
upon  it  a  series  of  lessons  that  will  better  the  child  and  cor- 
rect any  misapprehension.  The  children  may  be  selfish.  It 
may  be  a  lack  of  gratitude.  It  is  a  fault,  and  we  try  to  meet 
and  counteract  it.  In  our  home  we  are  one  family,  and  the 
children,  teachers,  and  officers  live  together.  This  is  home 
life.  We  believe  if  the  child  is  taught  to  talk  rapidly  he  will 
grow  rapidly  in  the  forms  of  speech.  One  of  the  papers  spoke 
of  the  most  natural  method  as  that  of  constant  repetition. 
If  the  little  hearing  babe  never  heard  anything  about  talking 
it  would  never  learn  to  understand  English  or  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  language  must  be  associated  with  continual 
activity.  He  must  not  be  left  to  listen  only.  I  do  not  believe 
in  too  much  toy  work.  I  once  visited  a  school  where  the 
teacher  had  a  toy  lamp  made  to  teach  the  children  about  a 
lamp.  I  do  not  approve  of  that.  It  is  better  to  teach  the 
child  the. facts  at  once. 

I  wish  to  thank  those  who  have  participated  in  this  work 
this  afternoon,  and  those  who  have  written  papers.  Our 
special  thanks  is  also  due  to  the  audience  who  have  listened 
attentively  to  our  proceedings.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  been 
all  benefited  by  the  work  of  this  session. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Satubday,  July  30. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  ten 
minutes  past  9.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Job  Tamer. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  actions  of  the  convention  were 
read  and  approved. 

Superintendent  Jones  made  announcements  in  regard  to  a 
change  in  the  breakfast  hour  and  other  matters,'  and  invited 
all  to  enjoy  a  social  evening  with  music  and  dancing. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  standing 
executive  committee  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  normal 
section,  stated  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abel  S.  Clark,  the  former 
chairman,  was  caused  by  a  very  serious  accident  to  himself* 
but  that  he  had  already  nearly  completed  the  necessary  prepa. 
rations  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  normal  section  suc- 
cessfully. 

He  also  announced  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
Spruit  had  been  added  to  those  on  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment of  programme. 

Mr.  Mathison  moved  the  formation  of  a  committee  composed 
of  Mr  McDermid,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Clarke  for  arrang- 
ing a  song  service  for  Sunday  afternoon.  This  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  president  then  called  Mr.  Robinson,  the  chairman  of  the 
industrial  section,  to  the  platform.  He  opened  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  section  by  a  short  address. 

ADDRESS  OF  MB.  BOBIHSOH. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  gives  me  a  large  measure  of  sat- 
isfaction to  open  this,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Section  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
especially  so  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  greater  awakening  to 
the  industrial  side  of  life  than  the  world  has  ever  before  expe- 
rienced.   Our  industrial  history  is  less  than  one  hundred  and 
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forty  years  old.  Historians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
invariably  ignored  industrial  history,  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  wars  and  political  events;  bat  a  change  is  working. 
Ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  inscriptions  are  being  deciphered, 
which  throw  new  light  on  labor  and  the  laborer  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  world's  civilization  and  progress.  It  is  also  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident  how  great  a  part  the  hand  has 
played  in  the  development  of  the  human  race.  This  fact  is 
being  fcMinulated  into  a  systematic  training  of  the  hand,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  ''manaal  training,"  though  the  term 
is  somewhat  misleading.  This  training  has  for  its  object  a 
broader  and  more  solid  foundation  for  intellectual,  moraJ,  and 
industrial  education,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  age. 

Most  of  you  know  my  position  in  regard  to  this  subject,  so 
I  shall  not  burden  you  with  more  than  a  quotation  from  an 
address  concerning  the  industrial  side  of  this  question,  which 
I  delivered  in  Milwaukee  in  1897  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  There  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  close 
relation  of  manual  training  to  mental  development.  Having 
made  some  investigation  in  that  line,  I  shall  leave  it  for  a 
future  paper. 

The  part  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  regaxd  to  manual  training  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  there 
are  few,  indeed,  who  realize  the  amount  of  trade  teaching  it  involves;  to 
say  nothing  of  drawing,  drafting,  measuring,  weighing,  a  knowledge  of 
materials,  and  the  operation  of  machinery.  There  is  no  time  now  to  go 
into  detail,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  so  many  trades  and  their  departments  are  included  in  a  thorough 
course  of  manual  training,  that  it  may  be  characterized  as  trade  teaching 
reduced  to  system.  All  the  essentials  of  mechanical  ability  group  them- 
selves about  three  heads :  The  handling  of  tools,  a  knowledge  of  materials, 
and  the  operating  of  machinery.  , 

Only  in  the  regular  work  alone  of  a  mechanical  caUing  is  it  possible  to 
acquire  that  skill  and  speed  which  will  ever  mark  the  novice  from  the 
accomplished  artisan.  Now  manual  training  aims  to  impart  the  essentials 
mentioned  in  four  or  five  years.  That  is  longer,  if  anything,  than  the 
average  length  of  a  deaf  boy  or  girl's  school  life. 

But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  much  time  is  taken  up  by  the  school 
work  proper,  physical  culture,  the  art  work,  trades  teaching,  repairing, 
and  other  duties  incidental  to  institution  life,  it  may  take  longer.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Manual  training  admits  of  great  exteuHion  and  variety,  so  that 
it  can  easily  be  made  to  cover  the  school  life  of  everyone. 

So  whether  our  boys  and  girls  begin  their  trade  in  school  or  out  of  it, 
or,  in  a  word,  whatever  they  undertake,  they  will  be  all  the  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  every  difficulty  encountered  than  if  they  lacked  such 
training,  which  I  regard  of  even  more  importance  to  the  deaf  than  the 
hearing.    Right  here  I  would  like  to  drop  a  oaution.    In  such  a  system  of 
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education  as  is  saggested  by  this  paper,  where  both  mental  and  physical 
powers  are  constantly  employed,  one  great  thing  to  guard  against  is 
attempting  too  much,  which  is  little  short  of  ruinous  in  any  system. 

It  is  at  least  reasonable  that  courses  in  manual  training  and 
the  domestic  arts  should  be  made  as  obligatory  on  pupils  as 
the  literary  course. 

This  is  not  mere  theory.  A  very  practical  mechanic,  now 
studying  architecture,  told  me  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
his  varied  mechanical  traiuiug  would  enable  him  to  learn  as 
much  in  shoemakiug  in  one  year  as  our  boys  did  in  six. 

Incidental  to  these  remarks  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  "Courses  in  sewing  and  cooking  in  the  Wisconsin 
school,"  by  Miss  A.  F.  Struckmeyer,  and  "Manual  training  for 
boys,"  by  Director  E.  J.  Bending.  The  former  were  prepared 
for  the  Annals  at  my  urgent  request,  and  were  published  in 
the  April  number  of  that  magazine  for  1898.  All  are  included 
in  the  new  course  of  study  of  the  Wisconsin  school,  a  copy  of 
which  1  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  manual  training  exhibit  of  the  Wisconsin  school  is  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  I  have  always  claimed  for 
manual  training,  and  yet  it  is  no  more  than  other^schools  for 
the  deaf  of  the  country  could  do  at  a  little  extra  cost  for  the 
right  kind  of  instructors  and  equipment  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  know  that  a  number  of  the  schools  are  already  adopting 
manual-training  courses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  deprecating  the  trades, 
but  believe  that  pupils  should  be  better  prepared  to  take  them 
up.  And  this  suggests  another  thing,  that  all  industrial  train- 
ing in  school  is  necessarily  of  an  elementary  character,  just 
the  same  as  the  literary  work. 

Were  our  schools  trades  schools,  reasoning  like  this  would 
not  apply,  but  I  do  not  regard  them  as  such,  but  as  educational 
institutions. 

From  study  and  observation  of  the  industrial  departments 
of  our  schools,  I  would  like  to  close  with  a  few  remarks  and 
suggestions  which  seem  to  me  essential  to  the  enlargement  of 
their  usefulness  and  the  future  success  of  those  who  receive 
their  training  in  them. 

In  the  case  of  large  schools  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  plan 
set  on  foot  by  the  Mount  Airy  school  of  placing  the  manual 
training  and  industrial  department  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  superintendent  or  director,  qualified  both  by  edu- 
cation and  training  for  such  work.    There  should  be  a  more 
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general  difTasion  of  indnstrial  knowledge  as  regards  history, 
processes,  and  labor  organizations.  The  instractors  in  the 
industrial  departments  should  be  graduates  of  the  higher  grade 
manual-training  schools  or  institutes  of  technology.  A  larger 
introduction  of  modem  machinery  and  appliances  is  necessary 
if  the  work  of  the  shops  is  going  to  be  kept  up  to  date.  For 
various  reasons  industrial  instructors  should  be  members  of 
the  teachers'  associations  in  the  various  schools,  the  idea  being 
favored  by  a  majority  of  principals  and  superintendents,  so  far 
BS  can  be  learned.  A  ^'question  box"  coidd  be  opened  in  con- 
nection with  this  section  to  great  advantage.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  agricultural  branches  where  it  is  possible, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  engage  in  such  occupa- 
tions after  leaving  school;  and,  lastly,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  trades  bureau  in  every  important 
school  for  the  deaf  would  be  a  good  thing. 

By  such  means  the  school  authorities  could  be  kept  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  heads  of  the  various  industrial 
establishments  in  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  where  the 
school  was  located,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  give  many  a  worthy 
young  man  and  woman  a  start  in  life  that  might  otherwise  be 
lost.  Such  a  bureau  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  as  an 
outlay  for  trades  teaching,  while  those  for  whom  it  is  made 
could  be  better  fitted  for  mechanical  pursuits '  through  the 
actual  conditions  that  prevail  in  industrial  establishments  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  called  for  discussion  and  Mr.  Hecker 
asked  Dr.  Grouter  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  trades 
bureau  at  Mount  Airy. 

Dr.  Crouter.  I  desire  to  say  that  Principal  Walker  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  our  former  pupils  inquiring  in 
regard  to  the  trades  they  are  following,  and  inviting  sugges- 
tions from  them  in  regard  to  our  own  work  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring them  for  life.  The  responses  to  these  circulars  have 
enabled  us  to  come  into  closer  relation  with  the  industrial 
department.  We  also  try  to  help  our  graduates  to  positions, 
both  in  Philadelphia  and  outside  of  the  city.  We  try  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  boys  and  girls  and  aid  them  in  obtaining 
and  keeping  a  position.  It  has  often  occurred  that  when  some 
of  our  graduates  have  been  laid  off  we  have  gone  to  the  man- 
agement in  regard  to  it,  and  as  a  result  our  pupils  have  been 
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reinstated  in  their  positions  and  the  hearing  people  have  had 
to  step  down  and  ont.  Something  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Bob- 
inson  that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon. 

We  think  our  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Mr. 
Walker  is  at  the  head  of  this  department.  He  looks  after 
this  department  in  every  respect.  All  the  instructors  are 
under  his  control,  the  same  as  other  teachers  are  under  the 
control  of  the  superintendent.  The  trades  are  taught  in  a 
systematic  way,  just  as  things  are  in  every  other  department  of 
the  schooL  The  pupils  enter  school  at  6  years,  but  do  not 
enter  the  trades  department  until  they  are  10  years  of  age. 
Pupils  are  first  under  the  sloyd  system.  They  proceed  very 
rapidly,  and  we  have  ten  or  twelve  trades,  and  the  result  of 
this  systematic  work  is  gratifying  in  every  way.  It  has,  I  am 
sure,  elevated  our  teaching  in  a  remarkable  way.  We  had  a 
two  years'  course  for  graduates  to  remain  and  complete  after 
completing  the  course  in  school.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
added  a  month  more  for  the  boys  who  graduate  in  our  indus- 
trial department.  This  course  is  eleven  months  instead  of  ten 
months.  There  were  twenty-five  boys  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment during  July.  During  this  month  great  care  is  taken  with 
the  work.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  is  that  of  obtaining 
positions  that  are  suitable  to  their  training  and  condition. 

Dr.  De  Mottb.  I  think  that  if  pupils  are  all  right  that  it 
will  be  an  aid  in  securing  places.  It  sometimes  turns  out  that 
our  pupils  are  not  reliable  and  can  not  secure  or  hold  their 
positions. 

Mr.  J.  A.  TiLLiNaHAST.  It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to 
know  something  of  the  industrial  work  in  London  schools.  Mr. 
Nelson  is  now  superintendent  of  these  schools.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  from  the  London  school  board  this  arrange- 
ment: About  thirty  graduates  of  this  school  are  provided 
annuaUy  with  a  £20  scholarship,  which  is  equal  to  about  $100. 
Each  pupil  upon  graduating  receives  a  £5  scholarship  and  is 
put  with  some  good  mechanic  to  learn  a  trade.  The  object  of 
this  money  is  to  pay  this  man  while  the  pupil  is  learning  the 
trade.  They  are  going  to  try  this  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
pupils  yearly.  They  will  be  paid  every  year  for  five  years 
until  they  have  learned  the  trade.  That  is  what  they  are 
going  to  do  in  London. 

Dr.  WiLKiKSON.  This  whole  subject  of  manual  training  has 
been  very  dear  to  my  heart,  as  you  all  know  who  have  read 
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the  California  reports.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  not  so  mnch  as  a  means  of  sapx)ort  as  of 
developing  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  and  the  making  of 
a  perfect  man.  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it,  in 
theory  at  least.  You  will  remember  an  article  I  wrote  on  this 
subject  years  ago.  You  know  my  idea  was  to  have  the  hand 
trained.  Dr.  Grouter  is  right  in  adding  bricklaying  and 
blasting  and  all  other  trades  which  are  useful  as  a  means  of 
8upi)ort.  It  is  right,  as  it  is  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood, 
because  the  trades  and  occupations  of  deaf  children  are  some- 
what limited. 

It  delights  me  very  much  to  find  that  the  London  school 
board  is  following  our  example.  We  have  the  same  thing. 
We  have  scholarships  given  to  them — the  first  year  $25,  the 
second  year  $50,  and  so  on.  Some  years  ago  I  suggested  to 
my  board  that  the  pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  perfect 
themselves  in  a  trade.  I  suggested  that  Ihey  select  promising 
pupils,  who  take  a  two  years'  post-graduate  course.  That  is 
what  we  call  a  Strauss  scholarship,  and  that  plan  has  been 
carried  out. 

I  think  Mr.  Eobinson  spoke  of  our  work  as  being  prelimi- 
nary, and  that  is  true.  We  do  not  stop  to  think  how  little 
time  our  pupils  have.  Many  people  wonder  why  we  do  not 
turn  out  skilled  workmen.  Suppose  a  pupil  is  with  us  for 
thirteen  hours  a  week,  and  forty  weeks  each  year,  saying 
nothing  of  interruptions,  it  would  be  five  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  only  each  year.  Now,  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
sixty-five  days  of  eight  hours  each. 

Suppose  seven  years  in  the  shop  after  they  are  12  years  of 
age,  and  that  makes  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  days  that  the 
pupil  has  in  the  shop.  Now,  to  suppose  that  in  that  length  of 
time  you  are  going  to  turn  out  skilled  workmen  is  the  sheerest 
nonsense.  It  would  be  only  one  and  a  half  years,  and  that  is 
too  short  a  time  for  any  trade.  This  post-graduate  course 
gives  them  three  and  one-half  years,  and  the  result  is  very 
satisfactory*  The  choice  of  trades  is  something  that  I  should 
like  to  have  discussed,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  settle. 
It  is  especially  difficult  in  small  States.  It  is  a  question  with 
us  as  to  the  trade  best  adapted  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  for 
our  opportunities  of  placing  pupils  are  limited. 

Mr.  DoBYNS.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Wilkinson  a  question, 
and  that  is  whether  he  thinks  that  local  conditions  will  decide 
this  matter  of  a  choice  of  trades. 
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Dr.  Wilkinson.  Yes;  I  think  local  conditions  will  always 
decide  this  matter.  There  are  demands  for  certain  kinds  of 
labor.  In  California  we  find  that  woodworking  is  best  for 
them.  It  offers  the  best  facilities  for  any  young  man.  Whether 
in  the  city  or  on  the  farms,  he  can  work  as  a  carpenter  and  in 
other  OGcnpations.  There  is  always  something  to  do  in  wood- 
work. We  are  all  nsing  printing,  bat  what  ontcome  is  there 
in  printing  T  In  these  days  of  machines  typesetting  has  become 
a  lost  art.  The  printing,  it  seems  to  me,  ofiers  few  facilities 
for  fature  employment.  Still,  some  have  obtained  good  places. 
It  is  generally  in  country  printing  offices.  There  is  another 
question  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  printers  them- 
selves say  they  are  the  worst  lot  of  fellows  in  the  world*  I 
do  not  know  how  it  comes,  and  I  never  found  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  it.  Of  course,  a  job  in  Hk  printing  office  of  a 
weekly  paper  is  all  right.  Whether  we  can  use  printing  to 
the  same  extent  we  have  is  a  question  for  consideration. 

Dr.  Gronter  referred  to  the  sloyd  system.  I  can  not  see  the 
advantage  of  the  sloyd  system  over  the  Eussian  system.  Some 
years  ago  I  made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  this  matter. 
I  came  East  and  visited  all  sorts  of  industrial  departments, 
and  I  went  back  impressed  with  the  Bussian  system.  It  is 
simply  carrying  into  the  shop  the  method  of  the  class  room. 
Every  trade  can  be  reduced  to  certain  forms  and  mechanical 
principles.  You  take  woodworking.  Everything  in  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  sixteen  fundamental  forms.  Our  pupils  are  put 
upon  these  fundamental  forms  and  it  takes  them  two  hundred 
and  forty  hours  to  go  through  them.  It  does  not  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  carpentering,  but  it  gives  them  an  idea  of  it. 

In  the  Bussian  system  when  they  go  through  one  set  of 
these  forms  they  go  to  another  shop,  and  so  on  until  they  get 
five  of  these  fundamental  trade  form's.  Before  they  go  out 
into  the  world  they  are  through  all  of  them.  We  have  to  intro- 
duce practical  work  so  that  when  they  finish  they  can  do  prac- 
tical work.  I  would  like  to  know  the  advantage  of  the  Sloyd 
system  over  the  Bussian  system.  There  is  one  thing  in  Mr. 
Bobinson's  paper  in  regard  to  the  i)osition  of  members  of  the 
industrial  corps  of  instructors.  I  think  I  would  not  favor  his 
idea.  Where  are  you  going  to  stopt  The  baker  and  the  cook 
are  all  teachers  in  a  certain  way. 

Mr.  Clarke  moved  either  the  closing  of  the  discussion  or  the 
omission  of  the  remaining  papers  from  the  programme. 
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Dr.  Gordou  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  order  of  the 
day  be  taken  np.  The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the 
motion  carried. 

TEADE8  FOS  OTJB  SIT&AL  PUPILS. 
[By  John  E.  Ray,  North  Carolina.] 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  fall  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  trades  teaching,  nor  even  to  point  oat 
all  the  needs  along  these  lines.  My  modest  aim  is  simply  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  tendencies  in  oar  profession 
which  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  unwise,  and  to  raise  a  note  of 
warning  against  such  tendencies.  I  think  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  us  all  will  readily  admit  that  the  trend  of  our  deaf  i)op- 
ulation  is  toward  the  towns  and  cities.  Well,  as  to  that,  the 
leaning  of  all  our  people  is  in  that  way,  as  witness  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  cities  which  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
spring  up  almost  as  did  Jonah's  gourd — in  a  night.  And  so 
one  may  argue  that  it  is  natural,  or  at  least  to  be  expected. 

Suppose  I  grant  this;  still  is  not  the  trades  teaching  In 
nearly  all  our  schools  for  the  deaf  of  such  character  as  to 
stimulate,  if  not  to  make  necessary,  this  state  of  affairs  t 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  January  Annals  and  noting 
the  nature  of  the  trades  indicated  as  taught  in  our  schools. 
I  give  you  a  few  illustrations:  Out  of  52  public  institutions 
which  teach  trades  at  all,  I  find  39  teaching  printing,  37  shoe- 
making,  37  cabinetmaking,  29  drawing,  13  tailoring,  10  baking, 

9  gardening,  and  5  farming,  and  not  one  dairying.  And  yet 
37  of  these  institutions  are  located  in  the  South  and  the 
West — in  sections  where  at  least  three-fourths,  if  not  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  pupils  under  instruction  come  from  country 
homes,  where  farming,  gardening,  and  dairying  are  the  only 
industries  known  outside  the  houBC.  And  these  pupils  would 
naturally  return  to  the  country  after  graduating  if  they  were 
not  educated  out  of  it. 

Now,  just  think  of  it!  Nine  schools  out  of  thirty-seven  in 
the  West  and  South  giving  their  pupils  any  opportunity  to 
learn  anything  about  gardening,  and  only  five  even  making  any 
pretensions  toward  teaching  farming.  And  I  wonder  if  the 
five  which  are  credited  with  teaching  farming  are  not  just  a 
little  like  at  least  one  of  the  nine  said  to  be  teaching  garden- 
ing, of  which  I  have  some  knowledge — slightly  disposed,  though 
unintentionally  mayhap,  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  very  call- 
ing which  should  be  most  emphasized !    In  other  words,  are 
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we  not  disposed  to  pat  the  brightest  and  best  boys  to  learning 
the  '^  more  respectable"  trades,  ^<  while  rag-tag  and  bob-tail'' — 
oh,  jnst  anybody — those  who  can  not  learn  to  paint,  or  draw, 
or  set  type,  or  make  a  livelihood  at  one  of  the  better  crafts — are 
set  down  among  the  <^ garden  hands^or  the  ^^ clodhoppers t" 
And  in  this  way  do  we  not  cast  reproach  apou  the  very  handi- 
craft in  the  learning  of  which  we  might  hope  to  see  more  of 
our  graduates  with  healthy  bodies,  strong  mascles,  happy 
hearts,  and  comfortable  homes  t  And  in  the  course  we  have 
pursued  are  we  in  any  wise  resi)on8ible  for  the  large  number 
of  idle,  discontented,  roving,  deaf  men  lounging  about  our 
cities  or  tramping  to  their  death  upon  the  railroad  track!  Is 
there  not  some  way  to  arouse  the  consciences  of  those  of  us 
who  have  not  done  our  duty,  if  such  there  be,  toward  the  little 
immortals  committed  to  our  care  the  greater  part  of  their 
minority,  but  have  simply  contented  ourselves  by  following 
blindly  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  and  not  for  once 
stopping  to  inquire  what  is  to  become  of  the  boys  and  girls 
placed  under  our  charge,  not  alone  for  mental  training,  but 
also  for  the  responsibility  as  to  how  they  are  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  feed  those  dependent  upon  themt 

Brethren,  halt !  Bight  about  face !  Let  us  give  more  thought 
to  the  ^'  bread-and-butter"  side  of  the  problem.  I  know  it  is  a 
sordid,  groveling  side  in  the  eyes  of  many;  but  after  all  is  it 
not  the  practical  side,  and  the  one  upon  which  some  of  our 
pupils  may  have  to  look  in  dismay  sooner  or  later!  And  is  it 
not  the  end  toward  which  most  of  us  have  to  strive! 

Does  some  one  say  this  is  all  impracticable!  Why!  Are 
our  schools  located  in  the  hearts  of  the  cities  t  Then  let  us  sell 
out  and  move  to  the  country,  or  at  least  let  us  get  into  the 
suburbs,  where  we  can  get  enough  land  for  the  purpose. 

And  do  you  say  that  our  pupils  are  away  from  school  at  the 
time  when  the  farm  and  garden  most  need  attention  and  l^e 
pupils  most  need  instruction!  Well,  yes;  these  are  practical 
difficulties;  but  there  are  always  those  who  can  be  kept  through 
the  summer  if  need  be,  and  these  can  aid  in  'Maying  by"  the 
crop,  harvesting  the  grain,  etc.  Others  might  be  brought  back 
earlier  in  the  fall  if  necessary;  or,  if  the  suggestion  made  by 
my  good  Brother  Dudley,  of  Colorado,  sometime  ago,  of  giving 
our  pupils  a  postgraduate  course  or  extension  of  time  for  fur- 
ther industrial  instruction,  should  be  carried  out,  we  might 
constantly  have  these  pupils  for  such  emergencies. 
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I  take  special  pleasare  in  referring  yon  to  the  school  for  white 
deaf  children  in  my  own  State  (North  Carolina),  which  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  my  good  friend  Superintendent  Good- 
win, as  one  where  gardening  and  farming  are  taught  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  the  Kentucky  school,  which  has  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  all  the  land. 

In  the  South  particularly  truck  farming  is  receiving  much 
attention.  Large  communities  which  were  sparsely  settled 
and  in  poor  condition  a  few  years  ago  have  grown  into  pros- 
perous villages  and  thrifty  neighborhoods  within  the  past  few 
months.  People  from  the  North,  from  the  West,  and  from 
Europe  have  moved  in  and  converted  whole  townships  into 
busy,  thriving,  pulsating  masses  of  humanity.  The  raising  of 
berries  alone  along  one  short  line  of  railroad  in  North  Carolina 
has  reached  immense  proportions,  and  the  shipments  amount 
to  thousands  of  crates  daily.  What  was  once  regarded  as  the 
least  desirable  section  of  the  country  has  become  one  of  the 
most  prosperous;  and  even  one  part,  over  which  I  am  told  if 
birds  wished  to  pass  years  ago  they  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
their  rations  with  them,  has  been  made  to  ^<  blossom  like  the 
rose,"  and  one  finds  there  the  largest  peach  orchard  known 
save  one,  and  grapes  and  berries  and  vegetables  are  shipped  by 
train  loads. 

Now,  for  such  work  as  this,  for  which  the  deft  fingers  of  the 
deaf  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted,  and  for  floriculture, 
landscape  gardening,  dairying,  etc.,  why  shall  we  not,  fit  our 
pupils  t  And  why  shall  we  not  teach  our  pupils  in  these 
branches  where  they  may  hope  to  secure  positions  which  will 
place  them  where  living  expenses  are  merely  nominal,  instead 
of  practically  forcing  them  to  follow  some  mechanical  trade 
which  will  drive  them  from  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  the  country 
into  the  crowded,  dusty  city,  where  it  will  cost  them  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  to  live  and  where  there  is  already 
most  serious  congestion,  and  where  competition  is  so  much 
against  them! 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  argued  against  the  various 
trades  taught  in  our  schools.  I  had  no  such  desire.  They  are 
very  good.  But  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  them,  and  par- 
ticularly do  not  let  us  force  our  pupils  who  come  from  the 
country  to  learn  these  and  no  others;  and  let  us  not  put  our 
pupils  where  they  are  placed  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  in 
the  great  centers  of  congestion  and  stagnation.  The  moral 
question,  too,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  bat  I  desists 
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MIHUAL  TBAnmia  FOS  THE  DEAF. 
[By  E.  J.  Bending,  Wisoonain.] 

In  presenting  to  this  assembly  an  article  on  manaal  training 
there  are  several  obstacles  one  has  to  contend  with  on  account 
of  the  work  being  a  new  departure  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 

First.  Any  change  in  the  system  of  education  is  generally 
met  with  disfavor. 

Second.  The  majority  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  under  the 
impression  that  they  now  have  manual  training  in  their  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  first  objection  I  will  say  that  manual  training 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  proven  itself  an  essentiaJ 
to  the  curriculum  of  any  school  of  engineering,  technology,  and 
applied  science.  In  all  the  larger  cities  it  is  now  a  recognized 
part  of  a  system  (not  a  system  apart)  of  the  public  schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  independent  and  private  schopls  devoted 
entirely  to  manual  training.  I  have  only  to  cite  you  to  the 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Dayton,  and  Philadelpia  schools,  with  which 
you  are  familiar.  Their  maintenance,  success,  and  supi)ort  can 
not  but  prove  my  first  point.  Their  growth  has  been  slow  but 
healthy,  dating  back  to  1836  in  Euroi)ean  countries,  and  to 
1853  in  the  United  States,  when  a  free  school  for  the  youths  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  endowed  with  $500,000,  its  chief  object  to 
be  the  education  of  the  mind  through  the  long-neglected  mem- 
bers, the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  secondarily  to  prepare  them  to 
meet  the  practical  side  of  life.  It  was  fully  equipped  for  the 
difierent  branches  of  mechanic  arts  and  drawing.  From  this 
start,  with  many  a  hitch  and  strong  opposition  from  inen  whom 
it  was  supposed  had  broad  intellects,  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion has  sprung  up  in  this  country. 

The  second  objection  is  harder  to  eradicate.  In  every  deaf 
school  there  is  a  system  of  trades  teaching,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  manual  training.  In  the  latter  there  is  no 
attempt  to  teach  a  trade.  The  objects  are  entirely  educa- 
tional. If  a  boy  wishes  to  follow  a  trade  he  has  the  foundation 
of  several  to  choose  from.  We  teach  him  to  be  a  skillful  work- 
man in  anything  he  does,  and  all  he  then  requires  is  a  little 
practice  to  become  proficient  in  any  one.  His  brain  is  devel- 
oped, and  he  has  the  power  to  do  as  well  as  the  power  to  think. 

Manual  training  is  but  the  extension  of  the  Froebel  system, 
an  advancement  of  mental  training  with  those  undeveloped 
parts  (the  hand  and  eye)  as  mediums.    A  system  of  education 
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without  manual  training  is  as  far  behind  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day  as  would  be  the  old  stage  coach  compared  with 
our  elegant  passenger  trains.  The  former  was  good  in  its  time, 
but  could  we  go  back  to  itf  Ton  must  not  forget  the  strides 
that  have  been  taken  in  everything  but  educational  lines. 

To  those  whose  only  hope  of  learning  is  through  feeling  and 
seeing  manual  training  is  a  boon.  The  system  of  confining  the 
boy  to  one  special  trade  is  like  the  old  coach  system — it  was 
good  in  its  day,  but  we  have  long  since  outgro¥m  it  It  con- 
fines the  boy  to  a  narrow,  poor-paying  fiield  from  which  he  can 
never  hope  to  rise. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  almost  a  revolution 
in  all  trades.  The  old  adage,  ^^  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  none,"  will  not  hold  good  at  the  present  day.  He  must  be 
master  of  all  to  be  the  practical  mechanic  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  confine  the  boy  to  the  old  system  is  doing  him 
an  injustice. 

I  once  heard  a  gentleman  addressing  an  audience.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said :  <'  We  do  not  need  manual  train- 
ing in  our  schools  for  the  deaf;  the  boys  get  all  the  manual 
training  they  need  at  home,  and  more,  too,  by  following  the 
plow."  Bless  his  dear  soul !  I  felt  like  thanking  him  for  his 
broad  ideas,  and  recommending  to  our  superintendent  that  he 
purchase  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  plow  at  once,  so  our  equipment 
at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf  would  be  complete.  Yes, 
plowing  is  manual  training;  bo  is  digging  in  the  ditch,  but  how 
many  of  you  want  that  kind  of  an  education?  Is  this  pro- 
gressive f  Is  it  a  broad  education  ?  Will  it  educate  the  whole 
boyf  If  you  want  the  plow,  teach  the  boy  the  underlying 
principles  upon  which  the  plow  is  constructed — viz,  wood- 
working and  forging — and  his  lessons  amount  to  something. 
He  has  the  chance  of  becoming  a  skilled  mechanic  in  a  good 
field,  or  of  becoming  a  manufacturer.  In  the  plowing  he  is 
not  much  better  than  the  animal  that  draws  the  plow,  while 
in  teaching  him  how  it  is  constructed  you  reach  the  intellect, 
and  if  necessary  he  can  use  that  plow  with  much  more  skill 
than  the  average  boy  who  has  followed  it  for  years  and  who 
had  no  training  with  the  eye  and  hand  in  conjunction  with  the 
brain.  The  case  of  the  plow  will  apply  in  any  other  case.  I 
merely  take  that  as  an  example,  because  I  could  not  help  but 
pity  the  man  who  said  it. 

I  have  another  man  in  mind  who  has  been  a  prominent  edu- 
cator for  many  years,  and  when  an  appropriation  was  asked 
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for  the  mechanical  laboratory  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  it 
and  said,  ^^We  did  not  have  sach  things  when  I  went  to 
school/'  and  opposed  the  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  schools 
for  the  reason  that  when  he  was  a  boy  the  mother  used  to 
teach  the  girls  such  things.  Strong  arguments,  are  they  notf 
He  is  living  in  the  past,  and  forgets  that  it  was  sixty  years 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  does  not  know  that  the  education  that 
would  fit  a  young  man  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life  sixty 
years  ago  will  not  do  it  now.  Many  things  have  changed  since 
then,  and  we  daily  come  in  contact  with  many  things  that 
were  not  thought  of  sixty  years  ago. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  manual  training  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  is  more  of  a  blessing  than  it  is  in  our  other  schools,  for 
the  reason  that  these  boys,  being  deprived  of  their  hearing,  are 
barred  from  many  of  the  callings  and  professions  that  others 
enjoy,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  mechanics  must  be  an 
advantage  to  them  after  they  have  left  school  and  taken  up 
life's  battles  for  themselves.  The  fact  that  they  are  deaf  does 
not  in  any  way  impair  their  sense  of  thinking  and  reasoning; 
and  with  these  mechanical  ideas  would  it  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  some  time  in  the  future  to  find  among  these  deaf  boys 
another  Watt,  Stephenson,  Bessemer,  or  Edison  f 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  and 
its  aims  and  objects.  The  manual  training  work  for  boys 
from  9  to  12  years  of  age  consists  principally  in  the  making 
of  a  series  of  small  objects  from  wood,  based  upon  geomet- 
rical figures  and  solids,  and  involve  in  their  construction  tie 
use  of  the  rule,  pencil,  compass,  try-square,  gauge,  and  knife. 
It  has  been  arranged,  both  as  to  exercises  and  models,  upon 
educational  principles.  The  models  have  been  placed  in  order 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult,  and  the  exercises 
involved  are  so  arranged  that  the  intelligent  execution  of  each 
shall  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  pre- 
ceding. The  lessons  must  be  as  carefully  prepared  .by  the 
teacher  as  lessons  on  any  other  subject.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  models  can  give  no  idea  of  the  educational  value  of  man- 
ual training.  It  is  only  when  the  exercises  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  are  thoroughly  understood  that  its  possibilities 
are  revealed.  The  different  steps  and  their  relations  to  the 
work  as  a  whole  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view.  The  pupils 
should  not  be  told  when  it  is  possible  to  lead  them  to  observe 
and  reason  for  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to  depend 
8.  Doc.  31 7 
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upon  the  knowledge  they  have  already  acqaired  from  preced- 
ing exercises  to  express  their  thoughts  and  observations  and 
apply  them  to  the  lesson  under  consideration. 

Before  constructing  each  model  a  working  drawing  of  the 
model  is  made  by  the  pupil,  and  this  drawing  is  to  be  used  by 
him  in  laying  out  and  making  the  model,  and  these  mechanical 
drawings  are  to  be  followed  throughout  the  entire  course. 

In  learning  mechanical  drawing  he  is  learning  a  universal 
language.  A  mechanical  drawing  made  in  the  United  States 
by  an  American  may  be  sent  to  Germany,  France,  or  any 
foreign  country,  no  matter  what  the  language,  and  it  would 
be  understood  at  once.  It  may  well  be  termed  a  universal 
language. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  one  of  the  more  advanced  exercises  and 
follow  the  boy  through  with  it.  He  has  dressed  out  the  stock 
to  Ig  by  J  by  12  inches  long.  It  is  sawed  in  two  in  the  center 
and  makes  two  pieces  6  inches  long.  He  is  now  required  to 
make  a  through  mortise  and  tenon,  the  mortise  to  be  Ig  by  | 
inches  in  the  center  of  one  piece,  the  tenon  on  one  end  of  the 
other.  As  we  do  all  our  gauging  from  the  face  side,  what 
must  we  set  our  gauge  at  to  lay  out  a  |  mortise  in  the  center 
of  a  J  piece f  There  are  i|  in  f  inch;  there  are  -i\  in  f ;  -i% 
being  half  of  the  whole,  we  must  subtract  9  from  12,  which 
leaves  3,  so  we  set  our  gauge  at  -i%  and  gauge  one  side  of  mor- 
tise and  tenon.    Now  we  have  had  a  little  sum  in  subtraction. 

We  wish  to  gauge  the  other  side  of  mortise  and  tenon,  so 
what  will  we  set  our  gauge  at  this  timef  As  we  have  gauged 
off  1^^  inch  to  reach  the  other  side  of  mortise  we  must  add  the 
I,  which  is  1^;  ^  and  -^  are  -^.  Set  the  gauge  at  -^  and 
gauge — a  little  sum  in  addition.  So  we  find  that  the  boy 
is  working  in  mathematics;  he  is  learning  practically  to 
apply  mathematics.  But  what  else  is  he  leamingf  Our 
teachers  all  remember  how  many  cut  fingers  we  had  when  we 
first  started  in  with  manual  training.  They  may  haye  thought 
it  rather  barbarous,  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor, but  let  me  assure  you,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
the  boys  were  learning  a  good,  practical  lesson.  He  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  use  sharp-edged  tools  without  having 
his  whole  mind  and  thought  concentrated  on  his  work.  Let 
the  boy  allow  his  attention  to  wander  for  a  single  moment  and 
his  unsteady  hand  has  made  a  false  stroke  and  the  exercise 
on  which  he  has  spent  hours  is  ruined.  The  teacher  rejects  it. 
He  must  try  it  again.    He  must  work  to  the  lines.    He  must 
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be  more  aocarate  in  his  measurements,  for  the  anerring  rule 
and  sqaare  detect  the  least  imperfection.  He  is  learning  accu- 
racy. He  goes  to  his  task  more  determined  this  time,  for  his 
little  neighbor  has  finished  the  same  exercise  and  has  com- 
menced another.  He  is  anxious  to  try  his  hand  at  the  same 
one.  He  succeeds  this  time.  He  is  learning  self-control  and 
perseverance.  All  these  things  are  a  help  to  him  in  the  class 
room.  It  is  easy  to  lead  the  boy  in  things  that  interest  him. 
He  is  interested  in  tools  and  he  is  interested  in  things  that  he 
can  make  with  tools. 

When  he  takes  up  the  work  at  the  turning  lathe  he  experi- 
ences a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  rough  piece  of  wood  assume 
some  graceful  form.  Here  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
proportion,  for  he  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  his 
eye  to  shape  his  work. ' 

The  training  given  by  the  shop  work  in  its  different  phases 
cultivates  and  strengthens  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation, 
of  thought,  of  application,  and  cultivates  habits  of  precision. 
It  gives  direct  and  systematic  development  and  education  to 
the  powers. 

As  he  advances  in  the  woodwork  to  pattern  work  we  find 
that  it  requires  more  careful  tiiought  and  study,  a  steadier 
hand,  and  better  workmanship  than  any  other  branch  in  the 
woodworking  line,  and  this  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  mold- 
ing that  one  is  not  much  without  the  other.  Taking  the  two 
as  a  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  more  of  a  tendency 
to  lead  up  to  the  inventive  than  any  other  part  of  manual 
training.  From  this  he  advances  to  the  forge  roojn,  and  here 
he  finds  that  there  is  still  a  necessity  for  having  his  whole  mind 
on  his  work.  Here  he  has  three  things  to  handle  at  once — ham- 
mer, tongs,  and  material.  He  must  watch  well  his  iron  or  it 
is  too  hot  or  not  hot  enough.  When  the  iron  is  taken  i^om  the 
fire  and  thrown  on  the  anvil  he  must  strike  a  quick  and  well- 
directed  blow  in  order  properly  to  shape  the  piece  before  the 
iron  cools  or  it  necessitates  another  heating.  By  the  time  he 
has  taken  the  whole  course  in  manual  training  he  has  become 
self  reliant.  He  has  formed  a  habit  of  coucentratiug  his  mind 
and  better  applying  himself  to  whatever  he  may  undertake. 

We  do  not  teach  any  one  particular  trade,  but  aim  to  give 
the  boy  a  fair  knowledge  of  several  trades  and  the  use  of  tools 
and  material  used  in  these  several  trades,  or, in  other  words,  a 
fair  insight  in  general  mechanics  and  principles  used  therein. 

The  work  in  the  mechanical  department  is  fascinating  and 
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appeals  strongly  to  the  boys.  Tbey  leave  desk  and  class  room 
eager  for  the  work  here.  In  a  measure  they  throw  off  the 
restraint  that  is  required  in  the  class  room  and  find  the  work 
restful  and  at  the  same  time  good  exercise. 

And  now  a  word  for  the  girls :  They  should  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  boys  in  their  own  special  line  of  work,  for 
they  must  in  the  future  preside  over  some  of  the  homes,  and 
how  much  health  and  happiness  depends  upon  properly  pre- 
pared food,  well  made  and  mended  garments,  a  neat  and  tidy 
home. 

When  every  town  and  city  has  adopted  manual  training  the 
first  step  toward  solving  the  servant-girl  question  will  have 
been  solved,  because  skilled  labor  can  always  demand  just 
compensation  and  command  respect  and  dignity. 

IQdward  Atkiuson,  one  of  the  foremost  economists  of  the  day, 
estimates  that  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  food  material  is 
annually  wasted  in  American  kitchens.  This  is  another  evil 
the  manual-training  schools  are  working  to  overcome.  The 
cooking  taught  is  wholesome,  appetizing,  and  is  economical — 
good  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 

GEHEEAL  WORK  IS  FSnTTDTGh-JOB  WOBE  A  SFE0IALT7. 
[By  F.  C.  Lanon,  Wiaoonain.] 

Printing  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able trades  to  be  taught  the  deaf.  It  is  not  only  a  good  trade 
for  the  pupils  to  learn,  but  is  a  factor  of  no  small  importance 
in  the  literary  education  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  printing 
ofiice  has  been  called  '^  the  poor  boy's  college,"  and  it  is  well 
named,  but  if  the  college  is  to  do  its  work,  the  typesetter  must 
be  anxious  to  learn.  There  is  no  occupation  which  requires 
such  care  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  In  order  to  conduct  a 
printing  office  successfully  there  must  be  first,  a  well-equipped 
office;  second,  a  competent  instructor.  In  the  schoolroom  the 
best  text-books,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  are  used.  The  old  time 
pedagogue  worked  under  all  manner  of  disadvantages,  and 
though  we  are  inclined  to  surround  him  and  his  tasks  with  a 
poetical  halo,  permitting  distance  of  time  to  lend  enchantment 
to  the  view,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  hard  enough.  A  school- 
house  in  such  a  condition  that  rain  and  hail  had  free  entry 
the  desks  and  seats  of  the  most  inconvenient  description,  text- 
books as  interesting  as  the  dictionary,  had  no  bright  thing  to 
make  school  life  a  pleasure. 
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Bat  glance  at  the  conditions  of  the  present  time.  The  idea 
that  knowledge  roast  be  gained  and  health  take  care  of  itself, 
has  been  8ai)er8eded.  Witness  comfortable  schoolrooms  and 
the  banishment  of  the  screaming,  protesting  slate  pencil. 
Save  time.  No  more  hoars  of  fraitless  stadying  of  abstract 
theories,  but  make  mechanical  demonstration  of  these  theo- 
ries which  enables  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  fact  firmly  and 
quickly.  These  principles  apply  strictly  to  the  equipment  of 
a  printing  oflQce  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf.  Give  us  mod- . 
em  appliances — the  best  the  land  affords  can  not  be  too  good — 
that  instruction  given  may  be  obtained  in  the  least  amount  of 
time. 

It  is  certainly  just  as  essential  that  the  printing  office 
should  be  equipped  with  the  best  material,  latest  type,  and 
improved  machinery,  such  as  is  found  in  any  modern  and*  up 
to  date  printing  office.  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress  and 
we  should  be  keenly  alive  to  that  which  will  place  us  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  hand  press  has  had 
its  day  and  now  it  is  the  cylinder  and  perfecting  presses 
capable  of  making  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  impres- 
sions  an  hour. 

The  apprentice,  on  entering  the  printing  office,  first  of  all 
is  initiated  into  the  ranks  as  ^< devil,"  beginning  at  the' 
bottom,  doing  the  << dirty  work,"  such  as  washing  the  rollers 
and  presses,  sweeping  out,  etc.  Next  he  is  instructed  in 
plain  composition,  distribution,  and  presswork,  and  as  he 
gains  in  proficiency,  work  of  a  more  difficult  character  is 
given  him,  until  finally  he  is  initiated  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  various  designs  of  job  work.  Each  apprentice  should 
be  qualified  as  an  all-round  printer  before  he  leaves  the  office 
to  start  out  for  himself,  able  to  do  anything  from  straight 
typesetting  to  fine  job  work^  and  with  a  command  of  the 
mechanical  details  of  the  office;  and  to  attain  this  end  the 
instructor  must  be  a  capable  and  practical  printer  of  wide 
experience,  informed  on  all  branches  of  the  trade.  To  impress 
the  many  object  lessons  uxK)n  the  minds  of  the  students  the 
instructor  should  devote  all  of  his  time  and  attention  to  his 
pupils  while  in  the  office  and  have  no  other  duties  to  perform. 

A  clean  proof  as  the  result  of  a  careful  distribution,  is  a 
lesson  of  importance;  put  special  stress  on  the  importance  of 
even  spacing,  having  the  lines  the  same  length  and  the  spaces 
evenly  divided;  that  a  stick  should  be  read  and  corrected 
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after  it  has  been  filled.  The  tendency  is,  I  find,  to  become 
rapid  compositors  and  have  no  thought  of  a  clean  proof  ^  but 
here  is  where  time  is  lost,  for  so  much  time  is  consumed  in 
correcting  the  ^^  dirty  proof.".  As  nearly  as  possible  let  each 
pupil  correct  his  own  proofs.  It  is  not  always  the  fast  com- 
positor that  is  the  successful  printer,  but  rather  he  that  is 
careful  and  thorough  in  his  work.  Making  up  forms  and  run- 
ning the  presses  are  next  in  order,  and  both  are  important 
branches;  in  this  connection  instruction  should  be  given  as  to 
how  rollers  are  to  be  cared  for  and  kept,  also  how  ink  is  to  be 
treated  and  the  result  of  blending  colors,  etc. 

Every  tool  and  piece  of  material  in  the  ofiice  should  be  called 
by  its  proper  name  and  all  the  cases  labeled,  giving  name  and 
size  of  type,  and  thus  pupils  will  be  able  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  fonts  of  type  and  their  relative  sizes. 

Since  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines  it  would  seem 
better  to  run  the  institution  printing  office  and  instruct  the 
apprentices  on  the  lines  of  first-class  job  offices,  where  the 
machines  are  not  so  liable  to  intrude,  and  where  our  pupils  are 
most  likely  to  secure  employment,  for  good  job  printers  are 
always  in  demand.  Then  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be  a  job 
printer  than  a  compositor,  and  as  it  takes  more  time  to  teach 
job  printing  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  department 
of  the  trade  and  less  to  straight  composition.  If  need  be  let 
the  issues  of  your  paper  be  less  frequent;  if  now  a  weekly, 
make  it  bimonthly  or  even  monthly.  Do  all  the  work  for  your 
own  school  and  solicit  work  from  the  other  institutions  of  your 
State.  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to  solicit  work  from  the  busi- 
ness houses  of  your  city,  as  the  local  offices  are  entitled  to  it. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  FUFIL'B  TIME  BE  DIVIDED  BETWEEF  80H00L  AHD  SHOPS. 

[By  F.  D.  Clarke,  Michigan.] 

As  a  young  teacher,  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  mental 
development  of  my  class,  I  used  to  think  that  all  of  the  best 
part  of  a  pupil's  time  should  be  given  to  school  work,  and  that 
any  odds  and  ends  of  time  were  enough  for  his  trade.  Like 
many  another  idea  which  I  had  at  that  time,  this  one  has  been 
gradually  changing,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  those  who 
think  that  I  am  now  as  far  wrong  in  favor  of  the  ^^  shops"  as  I 
was  then  in  favor  of  the  "  school." 

In  this  paper  I  shall  treat  only  of  ^'  trades  teaching  "  and  not 
of  <<  manual  training,"  ^'sloyd,"  and  other  exercises  of  this 
sort  which  are  taught  to  young  pupils.    I  do  this  not  because 
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I  undervalae  such  exercisesy  which  have  a  very  important 
place,  bat  because  my  time  is  too  limited  to  do  justice  to  both 
sabjects. 

In  the  information  kindly  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Warren 
Robinson  as  an  aid  in  preparing  this  paper,  there  is  nothing 
bearing  on  one  important  point:  At  what  period  of  the  school 
life  should  instruction  in  a  trade  begin? 

There  is,  you  see,  a  division  to  be  made  not  only  in  the  time 
each  day,  but  in  the  whole  school  time  of  the  pupil — the  number 
of  years  he  is  in  school. 

It  is  at  once  plainly  seen  that  miiny  circumstances  must 
enter  into  the  settlement  of  the  question.  The  most  important 
is  the  number  of  years  that  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  attend  school 
and  the  age  at  which  he  is  admitted.  A  division  that  would 
be  wise  in  Michigan,  and  which  with  the  abundant  time 
allowed  there  might  work  well,  would  not  suit  another  State 
at  all. 

We  have  decided  that  about  12  or  13  is  as  early  as  a  pupil 
can  be  put  to  work  at  a  trade  with  profit.  As  our  pupils  come 
to  us  at  7,  this  exempts  them  from  all  shopwork  for  the  first 
five  years.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
many  of  our  pupils  do  not  enter  until  long  past  7. 

Our  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  primary  and 
advanced,  which  are  sharply  marked  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
them  goes  to  school  morning  and  afternoon  and  the  other  only 
morning  or  afternoon.  In  fact,  they  are  constantly  spoken  of 
as  ^< all-day"  and  << half-day"  classes. 

Our  all-day  classes  are  grades  1  to  5,  and  the  five  hours 
spent  with  the  teacher  are,  with  the  younger  ones,  all  the 
school  work  they  do.  As  the  pupils  advance  the  power  of 
studying  away  from  the  teacher  is  gradually  acquired,  and  the 
time  spent  in  <' literary"  studies  is  increased  by  the  evening 
study,  at  first  only  half  an  hour,  but  gradually  longer. 

We  find  five  hours  a  day — twenty- five  a  week — none  too  long. 
The  time  is  broken  by  an  hour  and  a  half  at  noon  and  by  a  few 
moments  for  physical-culture  exercises  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

In  addition,  much  time  is  spent  outside  of  the  schoolroom. 
Walks  must  be  taken  to  ftirnish  subject-matter  for  language 
exercises.  Rooms,  halls,  houses,  aud  grounds  must  be  meas- 
ured for  map  building.  Gapes,  islands,  bays,  etc.,  must  actu- 
ally be  seen  to  be.  realized  by  the  children.  Geography  at  first 
must  be  largely  studied  out  of  doors.    Our  best  teachers  in 
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pleasant  weather  have  a  great  deal  of  business  with  their 
classes  oatside  the  schoolroom.  Then  there  are  several  of  the 
kindergarten  occupations  that  we  use  with  young  classes, 
physical-culture  drills,  drawing,  etc. 

When  ready  to  enter  the  sixth  grade  our  pupils,  as  a  rule, 
have  considerable  mental  development  and  a  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  what  trade  they  wish  to  learn.  Our  aim  is  to 
teach  them  a  trade  thoroughly,  so  thoroughly  that  they  can 
go  into  a  factory,  or  wherever  that  trade  is  followed,  and  take 
a  place  without  asking  any  favors. 

We  consider  it  also  very  important  that  they  should  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  industry;  that  they  should  know  what 
it  is  to  work  for  hours  at  a  stretch  without  an  interruption  or 
a  rest.  We  consider  this  training  in  steady  work  as  impor- 
tant as  any  other  part  of  the.  training  that  we  give  them  in 
the  shops.  The  only  way  that  we  can  do  this  is  by  working 
long  hours  in  the  shops.  Our  pupils  work  one  week  from  7.30 
to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  the  next  week  from  1  to  5  p.  m.,  and  every 
Saturday  morning.  These  hours  are  hard  on  them  at  first,  and 
much  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  in  excusing  beginners  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months,  but  by  spring  they  can  all  work  four 
hours  at  a  stretch  without  undue  fatigue.  If  it  were  not  for 
disarranging  domestic  affairs,  we  would  lengthen  this  to  five 
hours,  or  a  workman's  half  day. 

The  result  is  that  when  they  really  begin  work  they  quickly 
become  accustomed  to  working  a  whole  day,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  steady  workmen,  who  keep  their  places,  though  we  have 
had  some  complaint  that  they  want  a  holiday  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

The  only  school  that  has  as  long  shop  hours  as  we  do  in 
Michigan  is  the  Utah  school,  whose  shop  time  is  thirty  hours 
a  week,  ours  being  only  twenty-four.  Wisconsin  keeps  its 
advanced  classes  three  and  one-half  hours;  New  York,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  and  Hartford  use  three  hours  a 
day  in  the  shops.  If  this  is  an  unbroken  i>eriod  possibly  it 
may  be  long  enough  to  establish  the  same  habit  of  steady 
work,  which  we  find  four  hours  none  to  loug  for.  The  major- 
ity of  schools  give  two  and  one-half  hours  to  the  shops,  and 
some  of  them  only  one  and  one-half  hours.  I  can  not  see  how 
they  expect  to  accomplish  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

There  is  another  point  that  needs  debating.  Some  pupils 
learn  their  chosen  trade  perfectly  before  they  are  ready  to 
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gradaate  from  school.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  can  pass  a 
graduating  examination  before  they  have  learned  any  trade. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  these  f 

Keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  school  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pnpils  only,  we  have  tried  some  exx)eriments 
with  the  classes.  Where  a  pupil  knows  his  trade,  and  is  far 
behind  in  his  studies,  a  little  judicious  encouragement  will 
usually  induce  him  to  learn  another  trade,  and  so  have  two 
strings  to  his  bow.  This  second  trade  is  generally  mastered 
with  surprising  quickness,  and  this  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
works  well.  One  or  two  pupils  who  were  fitting  for  college,  and 
who  were  well  up  in  their  trades,  have  been  allowed  this  shop 
time  for  extra  study.  In  some  cases  this  worked  well,  and  in 
others  it  did  not.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  unless  some 
teacher  oversees  the  study  during  shop  hours. 

We  have  had  several  who  wished,  after  being  prepared  to 
graduate,  to  spend  another  year  entirely  in  the  shop.  The 
trouble  with  them  is  the  evening  study.  Having  no  lessons, 
they  are  out  of  place  in  the  study  room,  and  had  no  other 
place  to  spend  the  time  between  supper  and  bedtime.  Some, 
too,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  Sunday  exercises,  but 
this  has  not  been  allowed. 

A  thorough  mastery  of  a  trade  is  so  important  to  a  deaf  boy 
or  girl  that  such  slight  troubles  as  these  have  been  gladly 
borne  when  the  effort  in  the  shop  was  earnest. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  instruc- 
tion in  a  trade  should  not  begin  until  the  boy  or  girl  is  at  least 
13  years  old,  and  sufficiently  developed  to  use  the  tools  of  that 
trade  fairly  well;  that  the  time  given  to  it  should  approach  a 
workman's  half  day  and  be  in  one  period;  that  pains  should 
be  taken  to  give  every  pupil  the  habit  of  working  steadily ;  and 
that,  if  necessary,  a  year,  or  even  two,  should  be  devoted  to 
exclusive  trade  instruction,  where  it  seems  to  promise  good 
results. 

BABBEBIHa  AS  A  TRADE  FOB  THE  BEAT. 
[By  WiUiAm  None,  Ontario.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  may  not  have  suggested  itself 
to  you  before,  so  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  I 
respectfully  submit  the  question.  Why  do  not  more  of  our 
graduates  take  up  the  trade  of  barbering?  It  is  a  trade  easy 
to  learn,  the  work  lies  right  at  hand  in  every  school  and  in 
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safficient  quantities  to  keep  from  one  to  three  boys  busy  every 
day  after  school  hoars,  and  it  costs  little  for  needed  articles 
and  appliances.  I  can  only  suggest  in  answer:  (1)  That  the 
value  of  the  trade  is  not  properly  estimated.  (2)  That  suffi- 
cient proper  appliances  are  not  provided.  (3)  That  no  quali- 
fied instruction  is  given*  (4)  That  where  opportunities  for 
learning  are  given  the  limits  are  too  narrow. 

I  am  aware  that  in  most  schools  one  or  two  pupils  give  their 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  this  direction,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  few  put  their  training  to  practical  use  when 
they  leave  school,  and  I  believe  that  the  reasons  specified 
above  may  be  the  cause  of  it. 

To  make  the  trade  of  practical  benefit  to  our  boys,  it  should 
receive  as  much  consideration  as  other  departments.  A  room 
should  be  set  apart  and  proper  chairs  and  other  appliances 
that  form  a  well-appointed  shop  should  be  provided.  A  qual- 
ified instructor  should  be  put  over  it,  as  with  other  trades. 
The  methods  of  the  self-taught  will  usually  be  found  crude  and 
lacking  finish,  and  a  few  lessons  from  an  experienced  i)erson 
will  help  a  boy  more  than  he  can  gain  by  months  or  even 
years  of  self-practice. 

From  the  ease  with  which  the  trade  is  learned  many  hearing 
young  men  are  taking  it  up  and  are  crowding  each  other.  For 
this  reason  I  would  advocate  that  it  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  other  trades  taught,  and  that,  instead  of  one  or  two  boys 
being  allowed  to  do  the  work,  every  handy  boy  in  all  our  shops 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  gain  practice.  If  one  or  two  boys 
were  drawn  from  the  other  departments,  each  for  a  few  days  in 
turn,  the  value  of  the  trade  would  acquire  a  broader  scope. 
In  connection  with  the  shoe  and  tailoring  trades  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  specially  useful,  as  both  are  indoor  trades  and 
require  little  capital  to  start  upon.  A  boy  trained  to  run  a 
shoe-repairing  shop  and  serve  a  barber's  chair  in  addition 
would,  I  believe,  go  out  as  well-fitted  to  gain  an  independent 
livelihood  as  could  be  desired.  In  many  small  places  there  is 
not  sufficient  custom  to  support  a  barber  or  shoemaker  sepa- 
rately, but  for  a  hand  trained  in  both  trades  a  respectable 
living  could  be  assured. 

The  work  of  an  instructor  would  be  light.  There  would  be 
no  cutting  out  or  preparation  of  work  required,  and  to  supply 
the  need  of  qualified  instruction  I  would  suggest  that  someone 
already  in  the  employ  of  our  schools  get  the  necessary  training 
and  take  it  up  after  school  hours,  in  addition  to  his  present 
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daties.  To  get  the  training  necessary  would  not  be  difQcult. 
A  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  any  trade  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  underlying  principles  of  all,  and  to  take  up  another 
trade,  especially  such  an  easy  one  as  barbering,  requires  only 
the  mastery  of  details  and  practice. 

If  the  above  suggestions  are  carried  out,  the  question  would 
be  met  at  little  extra  expense  to  our  schools,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  industrial  departments  would  be  created. 

IXAnnHO  SHOEMAXEBS. 
[By  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Michigan.] 

To  be  a  successful  teacher  of  shoemaking,  a  man  must  be  a 
well-educated  shoemaker  with  plenty  of  patience  and  firm 
kindness.  He  must  have  some  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
chemistry  and  some  shoe-factory  experience,  and  Especially  a 
thorough  command  of  the  sign  language. 

He  mast  understand  pattern  drafting  from  lasts.  He  must 
be  accessible  to  the  boys  at  aU  times,  and  he  must  understand 
how  to  help  the  boys  control  their  tempers. 

He  must,  if  possible,  prepare  a  course  of  work  for  five  years 
or  more.  These  courses  will  tend  to  make  the  boys  almost 
finished  workmen. 

He  must  not  take  any  work  from  the  boys  and  finish  it  him- 
self.  He  must  remember  that  he  is  appointed  to  use  his  knack 
of  training  shoemakers. 

He  must  understand  how  to  show  the  boys  how  to  keep 
machines  and  tools  in  good  order;  by  all  means,  he  must  see 
that  the  boys  do  not  meddle  with  machines  and  tools. 

He  must  write  lesson  questions  on  the  slate  or  give  a  short 
talk  once  a  week  and  do  all  he  can  to  help  the  boys  get  well 
posted  on  general  information  relating  to  the  art  of  shoemaking. 

He.  must  encourage  the  boys  to  read  the  publications  and 
catalogues,  from  which  they  will  learn  many  useful  little  things. 
He  should  receive  as  good  a  salary  as  the  male  teachers  in  the 
school. 

The  shop  should  be  well  supplied  with  modem  equipments, 
tools,  and  drawing  instruments. 

Before  going  into  the  shop  the  boys  should  have  learned 
some  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing.  This  branch  is  very 
important. 

Shoe  repairing  and  custom  work  require  more  judgment  and 
more  skill  than  formerly,  because  factory-made  shoes  are  not 
alike  in  make. 
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Now,  I  would  select  a  boy  who  has  learned  simple  mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  send  him  to  the  cutting  board,  and  give  him 
a  last  and  show  him  how  to  draft  a  pattern  from  it. 

If  after  a  few  lessons  he  begins  to  understand  the  work,  he 
may  send  the  fitted  uppers  to  the  laster.  Let  him  use  his 
judgment  to  detect  any  faulty  part  in  the  upper  on  the  last. 
If  he  sees  that  the  upper  does  not  fit  the  last  he  should  correct 
the  original  pattern,  from  which  he  drafts  a  complete  set.  He 
then  may  cut  and  file  iron  patterns.  When  he  has  finished  a 
year's  course  he  is  sent  to  another  job.  Each  advanced  boy 
should  have  a  helper. 

Lasts  are  made  in  various  shapes,  hence  patterns  must  be 
drafted  to  fit  them. 

If  a  boy  continues  on  welt  work  till  he  has  finished  ^bout 
twenty-five  pairs  of  shoes,  he  is  then  put  on  another  course 
(turn  work).    It  is  good  for  each  boy  to  have  a  helper. 

I  have  some  girls  taking  lessons  in  upper  fitting.  Some  of 
them  ask  me  if  they  should  fail  to  get  work  in  a  shoe  factory 
what  they  can  do.  I  say,  **  Go  and  try  a  hat  factory  or  buggy 
trimming.''  The  understanding  of  operating  machines  opens 
several  roads  to  them. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Fay.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bay's 
paper.  It  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  tendency  among  the 
deaf  is  to  congregate  in  large  cities.  I  have  heard  others  say 
the  same  thing.  I  used  to  think  the  same  thing.  But  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890  show  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
deaf  are  to  be  found  in  the  villages  and  the  rural  districts,  and 
that  the  supposed  tendency  among  the  deaf  to  congregate  in 
large  cities  does  not  exist  In  some  respects  the  census  returns 
are  not  reliable,  but  I  think  that  in  this  respect  they  are  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  this  does  not  detract  from  the  argument  of 
the  paper,  but  strengthens  it.  If  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the 
deaf  is  to  be  spent  in  the  country,  then  we  ought  to  give  them 
a  training  that  will  best  fit  them  for  that  life. 

Dr.  Gallaudet.  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  of  the  time 
of  the  convention  on  this  subject.  My  work  has  been  with  the 
higher  intellectual  training,  but  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this 
department.  I  look  upon  it  as  one  entitled  to  most  serious 
thought  and  the  best  judgment.  The  most  earnest  efibrt  of  the 
educators  of  the  deaf  should  be  given  to  the  interests  of  those 
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who  are  committed  to  their  care.  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  this,  branch,  for  the  reason  that  many  who  came 
to  as  at  Washington  have  been,  in  some  instances,  compelled 
to  go  into  the  industrial  lines  of  effort.  In  connection  with  the 
paper,  I  would  like  to  say  that  many  young  men  have  become 
fruit  raisers,  gardeners,  and  farmers.  I  think  their  success  in 
these  lines  has  been  helped  by  a  higher  college  training.  By 
this  training  they  have  been  able  to  bring  scientific  knowledge 
into  practice.  I  wish  to  speak  with  emphasis  of  Mr.  Ray's 
suggestion,  because  it  will  reach  and  help  many  in  our  schools, 
even  the  most  intelligent,  who  take  higher  training.  If  we 
can  make  their  career  better  we  nhall  have  settled  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  problems,  namely,  how  to  get  people  to  leave 
the  city  and  go  to  the  country.  If  we  can  get  the  deaf  to  seek 
the  country  we  shall  be  doing  a  good  thing  for  them. 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  paper 
which  I  read.  This  has  become  an  age  of  specialists.  Take  the 
very  illustration  given  in  Mr.  Bonding's  paper,  that  the  right 
way  to  teach  a  man  to  plow  was  to  teach  him  to  make  a  plow.  I 
want  to  say  that  is  a  mistake.  I  had  the  advantage  of  learning  a 
trade,  and  I  think  I  could  make  a  plow.  I  went  fishing  one  day, 
and  saw  a  man  plowing.  I  thought  it  was  easy,  and  I  went 
over  to  plow  for  him.  The  horses  thought  differently.  It  was 
the  hardest  half-hour's  work  I  ever  did.  If  you  want  a  man 
to  plow,  teach  him  to  plow,  and  not  to  make  a  plow.  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  any  of  the  occupations.  We  need  boys  who  go 
out  of  their  school  knowing  their  business.  For  instance,  we 
speak  in  a  general  way  of  shoemaking,  but  when  the  boy  goes 
into  the  factory  they  ask  him  what  he  can  do,  whether  he  can 
cut  or  whether  he  can  draft,  or  what  he  can  do.  I  always  say 
this  boy  knows  his  business,  and  he  can  generally  get  the 
place.  We  send  boys  to  Grand  Rapids.  The  foreman  of  the 
factory  there  said  to  me,  ^^I  want  a  boy  who  can  do  the  woi  k 
and  not  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  We  pay  to  have  work  done."  I 
believe  in  manual  training,  and  I  wish  every  boy  had  manual 
training  before  going  into  the  shop.  I  do  not  believe  a  deaf 
boy  will  ever  do  so  well  until  he  has  learned  a  trade  in  all  its 
parts.  We  must  go  on  with  trades  teaching  if  we  intend  our 
boys  to  learn  to  work  at  trades.  There  is  a  great  deal  said 
about  abandoning  the  trade  of  printing.  You  know  there  is 
a  great  revolution  in  this  trade.  We  must  do  as  suggested  by 
by  Dr.  Crouter,  of  Philadelphia.    If  our  boys  learn  a  trade 
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they  must  leam  to  do  it  jnst  as  well  as  anyone  else  can.  One 
of  OUT  pupils  is  on  a  Grand  Aapids  paper  and  is  one  of  the 
best  printers  in  the  State.  Five  graduates  of  printing  are  at 
the  head  of  printing  establishments. 

If  you  teach  your  boys  well,  they  will  get  places.  If  you 
teach  them  to  set  type  and  they  make  mistakes,  they  will  not 
get  a  job.  If  you  make  a.  good  printer  he  will  get  work,  and 
if  he  can  estimate  the  cost  of  printing  he  will  be  still  more 
valuable. 

About  the  choice  of  trades.  We  have  a  trade  in  the  Michi- 
gan school,  that  of  tailoring.  I  think  it  is  a  hard  life,  but  we 
can  not  always  select  what  we.  like.  One  of  our  alumni  tells 
me  that  the  girls  are  alwiiys  able  to  get  work  at  this  trade. 
In  our  alumni  meeting  the  pupils  discuss  this  matter  of  trades, 
and  they  want  us  to  keep  on  teaching  tailoring.  I  have  girls 
who  want  to  go  into  the  printing  office,  but  I  say,  "No,  unless 
you  have  a  friend  who  wants  you  to  work  for  him."  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  place  for  a  girl  in  a  general  printing  office, 
and  I  do  not  permit  girls  to  learn  this  trade  unless  they  are  to 
go  to  work  in  the  office  of  a  friend  or  relative. 

Mr.  Abgo.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  and 
call  attention  to  a  lack  in  teaching  the  trades.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  we  introduced  the  shoe  trade  in  the  Kentucky  insti- 
tution, I  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Louisville  who  makes  uppers 
and  deals  in  shoe  findings.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  a  great 
deal  on  this  matter.  He  wrote  me  a  four-page  letter,  and  said, 
"  I  always  give  my  foremen  orders  to  employ  a  deaf  man  when 
he  applies  for  a  job."  He  said  your  institutions  do  not  teach 
the  trade  thoroughly.  He  said  the  pupils  were  not  exact  in 
their  work.  He  also  said  they  were  lazy,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  pushed  hard  enough  in  the  institution.  If  you  want  your 
boys  to  make  a  success  they  must  do  thorough  work,  like  other 
men.  Last  summer  one  of  our  boys  went  to  Denver  to  get  a 
job.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  print  circulars  on  the  press. 
It  made  50  revolutions  per  minute  more  than  our  press.  He 
could  not  do  the  work  and  the  man  said,  "  I  will  give  you  two 
weeks  to  learn  the  work."  He  learned  to  feed  that  press  and 
sncceeded  in  holding  his  job.  I  think  we  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  details. 

In  the  Southern  Institutions,  I  think,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  trades  as  they  are  taught.  Our  carpenters  do  not  know 
anything  about  teaching.    I  sent  my  carpenter  to  St.  Louis  to 
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investigate  a  mannal-training  school.  1  insist  that  -a  man  to 
handle  this  department  should  be  capable  of  doing  it  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner,  and  capable  of  instructing  the  boys  how  to 
work  and  teaching  them  to  work  rapidly.  If  this  is  done  they 
will  go  out  as  good  workers,  and  when  they  get  a  job  they  can 
hold  it. 

Mr.  SwiLEB.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  extended  remarks 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  largely  solves,  largely 
removes,  and  prepares  us  to  solve  the  problems  that  gather 
around  these  trades  schools.  Printing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be, 
and  we  can  not  encourage  our  pupils  to  go  into  the  printing 
office.  We  can  not  prepare  expert  printers.  The  old  style  of 
making  shoes  is  gone. 

This  shop  is  not  of  the  relative  importance  that  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  I  think  the  woodworking  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance. I  think  in  manual  training  we  should  take  the  boys  at 
the  age  of  10  and  begin  to  teach  them  to  use  tools.  Let  the 
exercises  be  in  various  kinds  of  work,  such  as  turning  and 
pattern  making  in  connection  with  molding. 

If  the  boys  are  not  patient  enough  to  sit  at  the  workbench 
they  will  not  make  good  carpenters,  and  you  may  provide  them 
with  something  else  to  interest  them.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  manual-training  school  to  remove  the  trades  school,  but  to 
precede  it.  It  is  a  preliminary  work,  and  the  boys  do  better  if 
they  have  it. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  work  you  can  teach  in  wood  and 
cabinet  and  furniture  work.  I  think  this  work  is  most  valua 
ble  to  our  boys,  and  it  enables  them  to  compete  with  other 
boys.  The  cooking  under  instructors  has  done  for  the  girls 
what  the  old  system  without  instruction  never  could  do  for 
them. 

Dr.  Orouteb.  This  distinction  that  has  been  raised  between 
manual  training  and  trades  teaching  is  a  good  one. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two.  Trades  teaching 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  manual  train- 
ing. With  instruction  in  manual  training  alone  our  pupils 
would  gain  a  knowledge  of  theory,  but  they  would  fail  to  get 
the  practical  part  of  the  trades.  In  proportion  as  we  make 
them  experts,  so  will  they  be  better  fitted  for  lives  of  useful- 
ness. I  once  visited  a  large'  manual  training  school  in  Phila- 
delphia.   It  was  interesting  in  almost  every  department.    I 
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put  this  question  to  them:  Are  you  going  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge after  yon  leave  this  school  ?  ]^ot  one  boy  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  school  is  conducted  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupils  rather  than  for  the  practical  value 
of  the  trades  to  them.  I  visited  a  few  days  ago  a  large  shoe 
department  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  astonished  at  the  large 
amount  of  machinery.  I  do  not  wonder  that  boys  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  i)osition. 

It  doesn't  do  to  make  cobblers  out  of  our  boys.  A  minority 
of  the  shoes  are  made  in  factories,  and  they  are  the  best  ones, 
too.  The  best  shoes  made  to-day  are  made  on  what  is  c^led 
the  Gk)odyear  machine. 

You  can  do  better  sewing  on  a  machine  than  you  can  do  by 
hand.  I  made  this  visit  with  a  possible  view  of  introducing 
machinery  into  our  shop.  We  must  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  machinery  in  the  trades  if  we  mean  to  succeed.  We  have 
decided  to  put  in  a  machine. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Olabk.  I  have  several  boys  who  work  the  machine. 

Dr.  Obouteb.  We  teach  the  principles  of  shoemaking,  but 
if  we  wish  our  boys  to  get  i)ositions  in  the  factory  we  must 
have  the  best  machinery.  I  saw  300  girls  at  work  there  and 
making  good  wages.  In  regard  to  printing,  it  is  a  trade  we 
must  handle  very  carefully.  We  must  improve  our  plan  of 
teaching  it  We  must  introduce  the  linotype.  It  is  expensive, 
but  a  deaf  boy  can  learn  to  operate  a  linotype.  You  can  teach 
job  work.  They  will  get  jobs  in  the  various  cities.  I  am 
afraid  we  neglect  the  girls.  We  pay  attention  to  dressmaking. 
We  have  a  graduate  of  the  Drexel  Institute  and  a  careful 
woman.  She  has  taught  her  pupils  to  do  sewing  of  all  kinds. 
I  would  be  astonished  at  some  of  it  if  I  did  not  know  that 
they  did  this  kind  of  work. 

The  deaf  child  can  do  anything  any  other  child  can  do.  We 
teach  repairing  and  flue  sewing.  They  can  also  cut  and  fit. 
One  of  our  girls  found  she  could  use  all  of  her  time  in  making 
dresses  for  the  ladies  of  our  school.  I  believe  dressmaking  an 
excellent  trade  for  our  girls.  They  do  not  seem  to  want  to 
work  in  the  kitchen.  They  think  it  is  menial.  Our  girls  do 
not  care  much  for  the  kitchen.  Tailoring  is  a  good  trade.  We 
do  not  put  boys  in  there  who  are  not  good  for  anything  else. 
We  put  in  good  boys,  and  they  make  good  workmen.  They  get 
jobs.  The  trouble  is  that  tailoring  is  divided  up.  You  must 
teach  the  boy  to  make  the  different  parts  of  the  garment.    He 
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can  get  a  position  and  keep  it  unless  he  is  deficient  in  his  work. 
Yon  most  have  good  teachers.  We  are  8i>endiug  $10,000  a 
year  in  oar  trades  department.  We  are  going  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  times.  I  believe  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  well  pre- 
pared will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  employment. 

The  meeting  was  then  a^oumed  till  2  o'clock. 

APTEBNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  minutes  past  2  by  the 
president. 

Mr.  Oaldwell  took  the  chair,  and  the  work  of  the  normal 
section  was  continued. 

UUfOTAftE  WOBX  DT  A  FBOCABT  ORAL  GLASS. 
[By  Fnuioes  L.  Glenn,  KiMonii.] 

Language  work  in  au  oral  class  must  run  along  on  three 
distinct  lines — speech,  speech  reading,  and  writing.  Though 
each  of  the  three  accomplishments  sought  must  be  attained 
through  a  vast  amount  of  drill  along  its  own  special  line,  the 
work  must  be  so  presented  to  the  child  that  the  result  in  him 
will  be  a  harmonious  whole.  It  is  in  the  first  year  that  the 
foundation  of  all  his  future  education  should  be  laid,  and  this 
first  year's  work  should  be  such  as  so  to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  mind  as  to  render  him  capable  of  independent  thought  and 
research.  The  method  employed  in  teaching  language  should 
be  one  calculated  to  actualize  the  knowledge  gained  and  to 
render  speech  and  writing  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
child's  natural  mental  activities,  and  one  that  will  connect  him 
with  his  environment  and  prepare  him  for  the  ever-increasing 
demands  upon  his  mind's  best  forces. 

That  method  which  is  best  adapted  to  leading  out  the  mind 
and  rendering  it  capable  of  thinking  in  an  orderly  way,  and  of 
giving  such  accurate  expression  to  thought  that  the  child  will 
in  time  learn  to  think  orally,  is  the  method  that  should  become 
the  keystone  of  the  language  structure. 

In  all  essential  features  we  believe  that  the  system  of  lan- 
guage teaching  used  in  the  Missouri  school,  and  explained  in 
detail  at  the  convention  held  in  Flint,  Mich.,  July,  1895,  ful. 
fills  this  purpose  and  makes  language  for  the  deaf  child  a  part 
of  his  thinking  life.  It  renders  unnecessary  the  teaching  of 
English  in  a  long  series  of  disconnected  words  and  phrases, 
8.  Doc.  31 8 
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and  instead  of  finding  it  necessary  to  cany  in  bis  memory  all 
tbe  words  of  his  vocabalary  and  tbe  forms  of  Sentences  in 
wbicb  tbey  can  be  correctly  used,  tbe  cbild  needs  only  to 
remember  wbat  we  remember — tbe  grammatical  relation  of 
words. 

All  language  can  be  classified  ander  four  beads — verbs, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  and  nonns — and  tbis  classification  becomes 
tbe  basis  of  tbougbt.  Tbis  classification  is  for  years  kept  con- 
stantly before  tbe  cbild.  Tbe  four  divisions  are  placed  on  tbe 
large  slates  with  tbe  verb,  tbe  most  important  word  in  tbe 
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sentence,  and  its  various  tense  forms  written  in  tbe  first  space; 
tbe  adverb,  a  modifier  of  tbe  verb  and  adjective,  in  tbe  second; 
tbe  i^djective  in  tbe  tbird,  and  tbe  noun  in  tbe  fonrtb;  tbe 
adjective  as  a  modifier  placed  in  close  proximity  to  tbe  noun. 
In  tbe  tbird  or  adjective  column,  below  a  horizontal  line  of 
separation,  is  placed  also  tbe  verb  ^'to  be"  witb  its  various 
forms.  It  can  readily  be  seen  tbat  witb  tbis  arrangement  tbe 
cbild  will  in  time  acquire  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  tbe 
parts  of  speech. 

This  classification  of  words  is  not  presented  tbe  first  day  ot 
school;  tbe  pupil  is  led  through  successive  steps  to  the  place 
where  he  himself  begins  to  feel  bis  need  of  language.  He  is 
first  taught  the  art  of  controlling  his  vocal  organs  in  order 
tbat  speech  may  be  produced,  and  be  is  taught  to  write  and  to 
associate  tbe  spoken  and  written  names  of  a  few  simple  objects 
and  actions  with  those  objects  and  actions.  When,  after  some 
weeks  of  careful  drill,  he  has  learned  to  do  tbis  with  a  good 
degree  of  ease,  the  classification  of  words  begins.    The  four 
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divisions  are  made  on  the  blackboard  and  words  are  written 
in  their  respective  spaces — the  infinitive,  or  the  name  of  the 
action,  in  the  verb  slate;  the  noon,  or  the  name  of  the  object, 
in  the  fourth  or  noun  slate. 

At  this  time  the  use  of  the  five  columns  aJso  becomes  neces- 
sary; that  is,  the  first  sentence  is  taught.  The  five  columns 
are  used  in  primary  sentence  construction,  much  as  diagram- 
ming is  used  in  the  study  of  grammar.  From  the  first,  each 
person  or  object  is  correctly  placed  at  the  five  slates,  and  then 
the  sentence  is  written,  the  pupil  carrying  the  required  words 
and  phrases,  and  the  verb  with  its  proi>er  tense  form  over  from 
the  four  slates,  thus  connecting  the  etymology  and  the  syntax 
of  our  language. 

Much  care  is  given  to  the  accurate  analysis  of  sentences. 
The  grammatical  relation  of  the  modifying  words  and  phrases 
to  the  words  modified,  is  carefully  considered;  for  instance,  in 
the  sentences,  <^  John  put  a  ball  on  the  table,"  and  *^A  ball  is 
on  the  table,"  the  two  phrases  <^  on  the  table  "  are  written  in 
different  spaees — the  first  phrase,  as  modifier  of  the  verb  '<  to 
put" is  placed  in  the  fifth  column;  the  second  phrase,  as 
adverbial  complement  of  the  verb  ^^to  be"  is  placed  in  the 
second — ^and  so  on  through  all  the  niceties  of  analysis. 
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This  is  an  important  feature  in  language  teaching,  for  pri- 
mary language,  though  simple  and  limited  in  its  expression, 
iDcludes  all  language,  and  the  rules  learned  during  the  first 
five  or  six  years  as  sight  rules  anticipate  the  study,  in  later 
years,  of  technical  grammar. 

In  presenting  the  first  sentence,  a  regular,  intransitive  verb 
is  used,  and  opposite  the  infinitive  form  is  written  the  past 
tense,  with  the  instruction  that  this  is  the  word  we  must  write 
in  the  five-column  division.     The  ^^ed"  taught  as  the  sign  of 
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the  past  tense,  is  soon  dropped  firom  the  verb  slate,  and  only 
the  past  of  irregnlar  verbs  is  written.  The  child  is  early 
expected  to  know  that  the  infinitive  alone  written  means  that 
the  verb  is  re^lar ;  or,  as  he  reasons,  that  ^^  ed"  is  to  be  added. 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  some  verbs  do  not  form  their 
past  tense  by  adding  '*  ed."  The  past  tense  of  irregular  verbs 
is  always  written,  regardless  of  the  tense  the  child  is  to  use  in 
his  sentence.  Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  each  verb 
the  child  needs  for  each  day's  lesson  is  written  for  him;  such 
is  not  the  case.  He  is  required  to  remember,  if  possible,  the 
name  of  each  verb  given,  and  only  after  hopeless  failure  to 
recall  the  name  of  an  action  is  the  root  form  written  to  refre^sh 
his  memory.  The  child  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  made 
to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  to  carry  the  result  of  all  he  learns 
in  his  mind.  'No  notebook  is  given  him  in  which  a  record  of 
each  day's  work  is  kept;  the  record  of  his  work  is  in  the  store- 
house of  his  mind,  to  be  brought  forth  whenever  and  wherever 
needed. 

This  first  year's  sentence  work  becomes  of  inestimable  value 
in  tlie  formation  of  the  reading  habit.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  first  school  year  the  sentences  given  each  day  as  the  lan- 
guage lesson  are  printed  in  the  daily  lesson  paper.  This 
lesson  paper  is  published  each  day  for  the  use  of  classes  cover- 
ing the  first  five  school  years,  and  is  made  up  of  the  language 
work  for  each  day.  These  lessons  are  studied,  and  the  lessons 
of  other  grades  read,  at  the  night  study  hour. 

The  first-year  pupil  does  not  study  at  night,  but  he  is  sup- 
plied with  a  lesson  paper  and  is  expected  to  read  his  own  and 
other  lessons— as  far  as  his  advancement  will  permit — and  be 
ready  to  read  them  and  to  answer  any  question  concerning 
them  which  the  teacher,  during  the  conversation  period,  may 
ask.  In  this  way  the  child  has  the  advantage  of  the  language 
of  his  own  grade,  and  of  grades  above  and  below  his  own. 
The  frequent  handling  of  this  paper,  the  knowledge  that  his 
name  may  appear  in  it,  and  the  pleasure  of  gleaning  informa- 
tion concerning  pupils  in  other  classes,  keeps  the  child  reading 
and  asking  questions  about  that  which  is  read;  thus  is  begun 
in  the  first  year  the  preliminary  training  for  the  use  of  books. 

By  the  time  the  child  has  learned  to  write  a  few  simpel 
sentences  he  is  reaching  the  place  in  his  articulation  training 
where  he  can  make  an  effort  to  speak  as  well  as  to  write,  and 
our  first  vocal  expression  of  thought  is  gained.    Before  the 
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close  of  the  first  term  of  school  he  can  give  spoken  expression 
to  his  thoughts  with  almost  as  mach  ease  as  he  can  written 
expression,  and  can  read  from  the  lips  simple  commands,  and 
many  of  the  sentence  forms  that  are  familiar  to  him  in  speech. 
He  is  also  able  to  take  new  words  from  the  lips  becaase  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  his  continuoas  drill  in  the  elements  of 
speech,  a  consideration  of  the  details  of  which  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  school  year  he  has  an  intelligent 
nse  of  a  generous  vocabulary;  he  has  an  understanding  of  at 
least  four  tense  forms  of  the  verb,  and  the  use,  as  modifying 
elements,  of  many  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

This,  many  may  say,  is  the  pouring  in  of  information,  rather 
than  education;  but  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  the  framework 
of  all  this  language  we  ask  the  child  to  remember.  His  vocab- 
ulary, considered  as  a  language,  or  as  something  by  which  to 
measure  his  mental  development,  is  of  secondary  importance. 
The  great  point  aimed  at  is  that  he  should  know  so  perfectly 
that  the  rules  which  govern  one  verb  govern  all;  that  any  new 
verb  may  be  placed  on  the  verb  slate,  and  he  understands, 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  that  it  can  undergo  all  the 
changes  for  tense  that  he  saw  in  the  first  verb  taught.  This 
should  be  true  of  all  the  words  in  his  vocabulary.  The  laws 
applicable  to  the  known  words  of  a  certain  class  are  also 
applicable  to  all  possible  words  of  that  particular  class.  His 
understanding  of  language  reaches  forward  as  well  as  back- 
ward. He  is  enabled  to  apply  the  laws  that  govern  the 
known  to  the  unknown  quantities. 

All  the  words  in  the  four  slates  are  so  arranged  that  the 
child  sees  them  in  their  natural  order  of  expression,  and  in 
speaking  or  writing  he  must  make  a  distinct  mental  effort  in 
order  to  transpose.  In  the  adjective  space  the  articles  and 
numerals  are  in  one  column ;  adjectives  of  quantity — as  '^  some," 
"few,"  "many,"  etc. — ^in  a  second;  and  descriptive  adjectives 
in  a  third.  In  this  way  it  becomes  very  easy  for  the  child, 
constantly  seeing,  as  we  are  constantly  hearing  them,  to  speak 
"a  red  top,"  "two  small  apples,"  "  many  pretty  flowers,"  and 
other  similar  expressions. 

By  calling  attention  daily  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
the  four  slates,  the  child  learns  that  adjectives  must  be  used 
either  with  the  verb  "to  be,"  or  in  connection  with  nouns — that 
they  can  never  be  carried  back  to  the  verb  slate.    Special  care 
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is  used  in  writing  the  forms  of  ^<to  be."  As  each  new  tense  is 
taaght  it  is  written  in  a  column  under  the  adjectives  in  such  a 
way  that  with  the  greatest  ease  any  one  of  the  adjectives  can 
be  brought  down  to  fill  the  blank  at  the  right  of  the  tense  form. 
These  tense  forms  are  also  written  on  a  line  with  the  forms  of 
the  verbs  in  the  verb  slate,  so  that  ^^is"  corresi)onds  with  <'is 
— ^ing;"  "will  be,"  with  "will;"  "can  be,"  with  "can,"  and  so 
on  through  all  the  auxiliary  forms. 

This  same  care  is  shown  in  placing  the  tense  forms  of  the  verbs 
directly  under  the  root  form,  so  that  the  child  at  a  glance  can 
see  that  the  infinitive  must  complete  the  auxiliary  forms.  The 
sight  and  memory  are  aided  in  this  rule  of  bringing  the  root 
form  to  the  auxiliary  spaces  by  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  infini- 
tive. This  becomes  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  uses  of  the 
verb  "to  be."  At  first  the  arrow  points  to  the  adjectives,  but 
later,  when  adverbial  phrases  have  been  introduced,  another 
leads  over  to  the  adverb  column,  showing  that  adverbial  phrases 
may  be  used  with  this  verb.  When  another  step  in  advance 
has  been  taken,  and  the  noun  complement  taught,  a  third  arrow 
is  a  silent  reminder  to  the  child  that  nouns  also  can  be  brought 
over  and  placed  with  the  tense  forms  of  "  to  be."  These  arrows 
remain  on  the  slate  though  the  words  in  the  upper  spaces  are 
constantly  changing,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  form,  but  not 
the  vocabulary,  before  the  child. 

In  placing  new  nouns  on  the  slate  the  singular  number  is 
written  to  the  left  of  the  space,  the  plural  at  the  right.  After 
writing  for  a  short  time  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  num- 
ber of  nouns  whose  plurals  are  regularly  formed  the  "s"  is 
dropped  and  only  the  plural  of  nouns  whose  plurals  are  irregu- 
lar is  written.  This  emphasizes  the  formation  of  the  plural 
much  as  does  the  omission  of  "ed"  of  regular  verbs  emphasize 
the  fact  that  all  verbs  in  forming  the  past  tense  do  not  undergo 
the  same  change  nor  all  nouns  follow  the  same  rule  in  forming 
the  plural. 

In  this  way  the  pupil  has  a  number  of  sight  rules  kept  con- 
stantly before  him,  and  the  law  of  association  which  is  so  strong 
with  us  all  helps  him  to  gain  such  an  understanding  of  lan- 
guage that  whatever  he  may  wish  to  express,  even  though  the 
particular  words  be  unknown,  he  has  the  framework  of  the 
sentence  so  in  mind  that  placing  in  the  proper  spaces  the  name 
of  the  new  verb,  noun,  etc.,  enables  the  child  to  give  either 
spoken  or  written  expression  to  his  thought. 
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This  constant  presence  of  language  forms  is  of  peculiar  value 
in  an  oral  class  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  desire  to  speak 
is  given  the  little  deaf  child  by  having  him  talk  and  by  con- 
stantly talking  with  and  to  him.  With  this  I  agree.  We  can 
never  have  the  child  talk  too  much,  nor,  in  the  ordinary  class 
room,  talk  as  much  as  the  ideal  teaching  requires,  bat  with 
speech  give  the  child  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  of  language 
a  hearing  child  has  and  the  same  living  English  in  which  to 
express  his  thoughts. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  system  of  language  devel- 
opment thus  hastily  outlined,  a  deaf  child  should  not  speak 
with  almost  as  much  ease  and  as  instinctively,  so  far  as  sen- 
tence construction  is  concerned,  as  the  hearing  child.  He  from 
babyhood  hears  language,  and  from  constant  repetition  learns 
to  understand  and  to  speak  it.  The  deaf  child  has  language  so 
placed  before  him  that  to  a  large  degree  his  sight  supplies  the 
deficiency  caused  by  his  lack  of  hearing. 

Day  after  day  he  sees  on  the  slates  the  tense  forms  of  verbs; 
he  sees  his  teacher  constantly  speaking  to  him  these  same 
tense  forms:  in  all  his  own  language  work  he  must  constantly 
speak,  write,  and  speech-read  these  same  forms  until  they  are 
so  ingrained  in  his  mind  that  they  come  forth  in  speech  almost 
as  naturally  as  does  the  language  that  sinks  into  the  mind  of 
the  hearing  child  by  means  of  sound  repetition. 

Language  is  not  only  our  means  of  expressing  thought,  but 
the  instrument  of  thinking.  Of  what  great  importance  it  is, 
then,  that  the  deaf  child  have  language  in  all  its  possible  forms. 
This  system  of  language  teaching  in  an  oral  class  makes  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf  child  a  logical  sequence  of  subject  and 
method.  He  sees  language  in  its  natural  expression  and  in 
time  must  acquire,  because  of  his  speech  and  speech-reading, 
an  intuitive  comprehension  of  English  and  an  easy  use  of  the 
vernacular. 

Speech  must  be  so  constantly  used  and  so  much  depended 
upon  as  the  natural  way  of  expressing  thought  that  long 
before  his  school  course  is  finished  he  will  have  learned  to 
think  orally.  This  threefold  use  of  language  makes  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  what  it  is  for  the  hearing  child — an  order  of 
development  that  is  one  of  real  progression,  an  order  which 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  and  when  that  end  is 
reached  the  result  obtained  by  means  of  speech,  speech-reading, 
and  writing  will  be  that  mucb-talkedof  ^<  restoration  to  society" 
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which  consists  in  the  ready  comprehension  of  the  idioms  of 
oar  language,  the  easy  use  of  colloquial  English,  and  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  and  eigoyment  of  all  the  riches  of  our 
literature. 

Dr.  Oallaudet  then  introduced  two  visitors,  Mr.  L.  D.  Bone- 
brake,  commissioner  of  education  of  Ohio,  and  Hon.  J.  W. 
Sifkon,  inspector  of  public  institutions  of  Manitoba. 

ADDBE88  OF  L.  D.  BOSEB&AKE,  OHIO. 

I  was  working  a  few  moments  ago  upon  a  subject  represented 
by  two  new  statutes  that  we  have  in  Ohio  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  those  who  lack  in  speech. 

I  had  occasion  to  telephone  to  my  good  Mend,  Superintend- 
ent Jones,  for  information,  and  I  found  him  so  well  disposed 
that  he  felt  that  I  ought  to  come  out  and  meet  you.  I  confess 
a  certain  strangeness  when  I  realize  that  many  of  you  must 
get  my  thought  and  talk  by  signs.  I  realize  that  your  work  is 
a  specialty.  I  realize  that  our  work  is  a  specialty  also.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  education  is  a  specialty.  Education  calls 
for  a  large  endowment  of  good  sense,  large  endowment  of 
health  and  Ohristian  graces,  and  in  addition  to  that  a  special 
preparation  for  the  work. 

This  State  spends  914,000,000  to  educate  its  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
State  institutions.  We  have  institutions  for  the  insane.  We 
have  a  great  many  children's  homes,  one  in  almost  every 
county.  This  institution  for  the  deaf  was  founded,  I  believe, 
in  1859,  and  it  was  then  the  only  building.  It  is  now  perhaps 
over  thirty  years  since  its  foundation  and  its  work  began,  and 
I  think  I  can  say  without  being  charged  with  paying  an  empty 
compliment  that  it  has  never  thrived  so  well  as  it  has  under 
the  supervision  and  management  of  Superintendent  Jones. 
[Applause.] 

I  am  sure  that  the  many  years  of  training  that  he  had  as  a 
student,  te.acher,  and  superintendent  in  the  Ohio  public  schools 
have  been  an  advantage  to  him  as  a  preparation  for  this  work. 
Your  work  and  our  work  is  the  same.  It  is  education.  Any 
other  work  that  you  have  to  perform  is  only  an  emphasized 
part  of  the  general  work  that  we  all  perform. 
.  As  I  have  been  traveling  over  this  State  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  visiting  teachers'  institutes,  there  has  been  a  constant 
thought  running  through  my  mind.    That  thought  has  been 
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the  i>ower  of  one's  personality  in  the  schoolroom.  I  mean  that 
superior  spiritual  i)ower  of  which  the  teacher  is  the  giver  and 
the  child  is  the  recipient. 

We  can  not  valae  too  highly  a  well-marked  personality  in 
the  teacher.  I  think  also  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  What 
great  names  are  being  daily  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  said  that  the  public  school  has  a  tendency 
to  level  downward.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  levels  upward. 
Instead  of  injuring  and  destroying  powers  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  a  strong  and  noble  character. 

During  our  present  century  there  have  appeared  stronger 
names  representing  stronger  actions  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
government,  and  in  history  than  in  any  other  age  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  giants  in  the  department  of  life  in  which  they 
have  worked.  I  might  name  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Byron,  Hugo, 
Gladstone,  and  Bismarck,  as  well  as  a  host  of  others  whose 
lives  have  made  the  world  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  seek  out  the  child  and  to 
find  out  his  range  of  possibility  and  to  give  hin^  the  opi>ortu- 
nity  to  use  these  possibilities.  Education  seeks  to  open  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  child  to  the  opportunities  which  lie  before 
him.  Education  seeks  to  bring  out  the  hidden  part,  the  un- 
known quality.  Education  is  intended  to  develop  and  to 
stimulate  the  child  to  his  best  efforts  in  life.  That  is  the  prov- 
ince of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  to  give  the 
children  of  the  State  the  best  opportunities  for  development. 
It  is  the  province  of  education  to  give  to  the  child  a  strong 
personality. 

I  was  much  interested  while  sitting  on  the  platform  and 
listening  to  the  speech  which  was  being  interpreted  in  the 
sign  language.  I  was  struck  with  its  facility.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  signs  were  living  words.  If  we  have  pictures  that 
are  beautiful,  it  is  these  motions  of  the  hand  and  face  which 
give  out  these  forms  of  emotion.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  meeting  with  this  convention.  I  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  the  great  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  Ohio  welcomes  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  pres- 
ence will  be  an  influence  for  good. 

In  behalf  of  the  25,000  teachers  of  Ohio,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  I  bid  you  welcome.  We  are  engaged  in 
different  departments  only  of  the  same  great  field  of  work. 
I  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session. 
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ADDBE88  OF  HOV.  J.  W.  SUTOV. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hardly  know  why  I  shoald  be 
called  upon  the  platform.  I  was  not  here  the  other  day,  bat 
I  think  my  friend  from  Ontario  said  all  that  was  necessary. 
I  thank  yon  for  the  privilege  of  coming  and  learning  some- 
thing of  what  yon  are  doing,  not  only  in  the  work  for  the  deaf, 
but  in  other  work. 

I  have  the  inspection  of  the  various  institutions  of  our  conn- 
try.  The  asylums  and  other  institutions  are  under  my  charge. 
The  government  of  the  Province  a  short  time  ago  came  to  the 
decision  to  take  up  another  branch  of  business,  and  they  put 
the  work  on  me.  The  work  is  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. This  work  has  been  carried  on  in  Ohio.  I  thought  I 
would  be  able  to  get  information  valuable  to  me.  I  have 
already  received  some,  and  will  no  doubt  receive  more.  Our 
object  in  the  North  is  to  keep  up  with  you  people  of  the  South. 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  speech  just  delivered  in  regard  to 
your  educational  work.  The  papers  read  this  afternoon  are 
very  interesttng  to  me.  I  think  I  have  learned  something 
from  each  one. 

I  was  told  that  I  would  have  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
I  want  to  keep  to  that  time.  I  want  to  say  that  you  have 
the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Canadian  people  in  your  war  for 
humanity's  sake.  [Applause.]  You  know  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  talk  too  much  with  their  mouths.  One  of  our  morn- 
ing papers  came  out  and  said  a  little  on  both  sides.  It  said  it 
would  not  mind  to  see  the  Americans  thrashed  a  little.  The 
other  papers  took  it  up,  and  it  took  that  editor  a  whole  week 
to  explain  and  set  himself  right  with  the  people.  We  hope 
your  war  will  soon  end,  and  that  it  will  accomplish  a  great 
work. 

I  hope  that  we  will  feel  more  of  that  brotherly  love  and 
affection  for  each  other  than  we  have  ever  felt  before. 

Dr.  GAiiLAUDET.  I  want  to  say  that  Americans  will  not  be 
behind  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  standing 
up  for  the  new  alliance  that  is  to  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
the  savior  of  the  world. 

OSAL  WO&E  BY  DEAF  TEAOHEBS-XAHUAL  WO&E  BY  ORAL  TEAOHEBS. 
[By  Prof.  Amos  6.  Draper,  Oallaadet  College,  Washington,  D.  C] 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  deaf  teachers  employed  in 
American  schools  for  the  deaf  has  decreased  in  proportion  to 
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tlie  whole  number  of  teachers.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  par- 
poses  of  this  paper  to  consider  whether  this  decrease  is  likely 
to  continue  or  not.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States  many  influences  will  combine  in  favor 
of  employing  a  certain  number  of  deaf  teachers.  The  best  of 
these  influences  is  that  not  infrequently  principals  of  schools 
are  convinced  that  certain  deaf  persons  are  better  qualified  to 
teach  than  any  hearing  persons  they  can  obtain.  So  strong 
are  the  influences  that  unite  in  favor  of  employing  some  deaf 
teachers  that  such  teachers  have  been  and  are  now  employed 
even  in  pure  oral  schools  and  in  the  oral  branches  of  combined 
schools. 

A  few  deaf  teachers  are  only  <<hard  of  hearing,"  and  their 
speech  is  normal.  A  greater  number,  though  quite  deaf,  have 
clear  and  natural  speech.  Many  others  have  speech,  natural 
or  acquired,  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  probable  that  the  majority  of  deaf  teachers  in  America  can 
and  do  use  speech  habitually  when  in  the  company  of  hearing 
persons. 

The  question  then  arises,  What  is  the  duty  of  these  deaf 
teachers  as  to  the  use  of  speech  in  their  intercourse  with 
pupils!  No  matter  what  kind  of  class  or  in  what  kind  of 
school  they  teach  they  will  be  constantly  thrown,  in  or  out  of 
their  schoolrooms,  with  pupils  who  have  made  a  study  of  speech 
and  lip  reading  and  are  wishful  to  improve  therein.  What  is 
the  deaf  teacher's  duty  to  such  pupils  f  In  my  view  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.  He  should  endeavor  to  supplement  the 
oral  work  of  his  school  and  to  benefit  those  pupils  by  habitu- 
ally using  speech  with  them  whenever  and  wherever  speech 
will  well  serve  the  end  in  view.  Perhaps  my  meaning  can  not 
be  made  clearer  than  by  stating  my  practice.  I  am  a  deaf 
teacher.  In  my  classes  there  are  lip  readers  of  every  degree — 
poor,  fair,  good,  and  phenomenal.  There  are  also  students 
whose  powers  of  lip  reading  do  not  extend  beyond  words  and 
simple^  everyday  phrases.  In  addressing  these  classes  as 
wholes,  where  economy  of  time,  accuracy,  and  the  general 
understanding  of  all  as  well  as  the  particular  understanding 
of  each  are  the  ends  in  view,  I  use  the  manual  alphabet  or 
writing.  That  time  is  sacred  to  learning  and  not  to  lip  read- 
ing. Suppose  the  object  is  to  get  clearly  before  the  united 
mind  of  the  class  the  irrefragable  truth  of  some  geometrical 
proposition,  or  to  magnify  before  them  the  manhood  of  Cicero 
and  the  miscreancy  of  Catiline — surely  those  lofty  aims  should 
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not  be  defeated  or  imperiled  by  devoting  the  time  to  practice 
in  lip  reading. 

Bnt  when,  by  and  by,  a  portion  of  the  hoar  is  given  to 
individual  instruction,  I  speak  to  those  versed  in  lip  reading, 
and  persist,  unless  it  appears  that  they  quite  fail  to  comprehend 
the  subject  in  hand  when  it  is  put  to  them  in  that  way.  In 
that  case  I  resort  again  to  writing  or  spelling,  because  as 
aforesaid  the  paramount  object  of  that  hour  is  intellectual 
culture  and  not  lip  reading. 

In  meeting  these  students  outside  the  recitation  room  I  also 
address  them  by  speech  when  practicable. 

Now,  su(^h  a  course  on  the  part  of  deaf  teachers  generally 
may  indeed  come  under  the  head  of  extra  work  or  duty, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  and  limitations  of  lip  reading  in 
contrast  with  the  clearness,  freedom,  and  expressiveness  of 
spelling  or  of  signs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  deaf 
teachers  who  adopt  such  a  course  will  contribute  to  their  own 
improvement  in  speech  and  lips  reading,  to  the  advance  of  that 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and,  best  of  all,  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  who  are  striving 
to  improve  in  speech  and  lip  reading. 

Now,  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject. 

Of  the  total  number  of  articulation  teachers  in  our  schools 
at  present  less  than  30  per  cent  are  employed  in  pure  oral 
schools.  Many  of  these  do  not  know  the  manual  alphabet  or 
the  sign  language,  and  such  as  do  know  them  are  forbidden 
to  use  them  by  the  theory  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

The  great  majority  of  oral  teachers,  however,  are  at  work  in 
combined  schools.  Some  of  these,  also,  do  not  know  the  manual 
alphabet  or  the  sign  language.  Indeed,  I  have  known  one  of 
them,  a  man,  to  say,  as  if  it  were  knowledge  to  be  ashamed  of, 
that  <^he  did  not  know  the  manual  alphabet,  although  he  had 
sometimes  practiced  it  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment." 

Now,  the  oral  teacher  in  the  pure  oral  school  will  meet,  if 
not  in  then  out  of  that  school,  deaf  persons^hildren;  youths, 
and  adults — who  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  lip  readers.  He 
will  meet  them  singly  or  in  bodies,  and  sometimes  in  circum- 
stances that  make  lip  reading  impossible,  even  if  they  are 
accomplished  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oral  teachers  in  combined  schools 
will  meet  such  deaf  persons  every  day  in  or  about  their  schools. 
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Both  classes  of  oral  teachers  will  be  meetinf^  sach  deaf  per- 
sons as  long  as  they  live,  in  the  streets,  in  travel,  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  deaf,  in  the  churches  which  are  more  and  more 
tending  to  embrace  the  deaf  in  their  works  of  love  and  comfort 

With  regard  to  all  oral  teachers,  then,  the  question  arises 
just  as  incisively  as  the  similiar  question  did  to  the  deaf  teach- 
ers, What  is  the  oral  teacher's  duty  to  such  deaf  persons! 

Of  course  the  easiest  answer  for  the  oral  teacher  is  to  say 
that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  deaf  persons — let 
them  learn  to  lip  read  first.  This  is  the  attitude  taken  by  not 
a  few  oral  teachers.  They  resolutely  refuse  to  communicate 
with  even  highly  intelligent  deaf  persons  except  by  lip  reading. 

If  this  spirit  is  right  and  praiseworthy  no  more  need  be 
said.  But  is  itf  Is  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  love  from 
which  all  truly  s  ccessful  teaching  draws  its  inspiration  f  Can 
a  true  teacher,  in  or  out  of  school,  deliberately  turn  away  all 
the  power  and  light  and  sweetness  that  is  in  him  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  class  whom  he  has  been  chosen  to  lead 
for  the  single  reason  that  they  have  not  been  or  can  not  be 
subjected  to  his  theories  f  He  may  say.  Yes,  I  can ;  and  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  deaf  persons  who  do  not  lip  read;  but 
my  object  is  a  good  one,  for  I  hope  so  to  make  them  all  lip  read 
by  and  by.  We  must,  however,  deal  with  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence, and  these  prove,  the  world  over,  that  such  a  hope  is 
largely  vain;  for  as  soon  as  the  deaf  are  free,  no  matter  from 
what  kind  of  school  they  are  set  free,  they  form  or  join  assem- 
blies and  enter  into  friendships  in  which  intercourse  is  carried 
on  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign  language.  The  grad- 
uates of  pure  oral  schools  do  this.  Years  ago  the  managers  of 
one  of  our  pure  oral  schools  declared  that  no  reunion  of  its 
pupils  should  ever  be  held  at  the  school  if  the  manual  alphabet 
or  signs  were  to  be  used.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  no 
reunion  has  ever  been  held  at  the  school. 

The  same  spirit  will  bar  the  oral  teacher  who  insists  on 
pure  oral  practices  regardless  of  circumstances  from  partici- 
pation or  service  in  the  religious  missions  which  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  established  among  the  deaf,  and  also 
from  their  social  and  literary  assemblies.  Such  teachers  may 
say,  True,  but  these  assemblies  are  a  mischief  anyway,  and 
should  be  frowned  upon.  Here,  again,  from  the  broadly 
human  and  Christian  standpoint,  issue  may  be  fairly  joined 
with  them.    Suppose  the  deaf  do  meet  now  and  then,  and  in 
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conseqaence  some  of  them  intermarry  and  some  deaf  children 
are  born ;  what  then  t  Is  the  sum  of  unhappiness  in  this  world 
made  greater  by  that  fact  than  it  woald  be  by  the  rigid  isolation 
of  each  of  these  deaf  men  and  women,  the  starving  of  love 
and  the  stunting  of  sympathy  t  Scientists  may  say.  Yes;  but 
"  men  and  brethren  "  will  say,  No. 

The  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign. language  are  not  strictly 
necessary  to  the  oral  teacher.  To  master  them  may  come 
under  the  head  of  extra  work  or  duty.  But  when  the  object 
sought  is  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  the  deaf  as  a  whole,  the 
duty  seems  clear.  Let,  then,  the  oral  teacher  be  as  purely  oral 
as  he  deems  best  in  his  class  room,  but  let  him  have  at  com- 
mand and  let  him  uot  refuse  to  employ  other  means  of  com- 
munication when  these  alone  can  serve  the  deaf  for  noble  ends. 

The  teachers  of  the  Hartford  and  Mount  Airy  schools,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  oral  teachers  in  the  latter,  have  for  years  given 
and  do  now  give  of  the  best  that  is  in  them  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  deaf  at  large  by 
addressing  them  upon  religious,  social,  or  literary  occasions  in 
a  language  that  all  can  understand.  No  doubt  these  labors  cost 
them  some  effort,  perhaps  some  sacrifice  of  theory.  But  is  not 
their  purpose  a  noble  and  helpful  onef  Is  not  their  standpoint 
broad  and  humane  f  And  is  not  their  service  such  that  all  oral 
teachers  well  might  emulate  itt 

DISCirSSION. 

Dr.  Gboutbr.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  We  have  in  connection  with  our 
oral  department  one  deaf  teacher.  He  is  not  wholly  deaf,  but 
his  hearing  does  not  assist  him  much  in  the  class  room.  I 
would  only  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  just  as  good  from  a  purely 
oral  standpoint  as  that  of  the  hearing  teacher.  He  is  pre- 
eminently successful  in  his  particular  work,  which  is  language 
work.  I  would  not  have  him  teach  articulation  or  speech,  but 
the  teaching  of  language,  arithmetic,  or  any  other  branch 
he  can  do  with  safety.  I  do  not  see  why  a  competent  deaf 
teacher  should  not  be  a  successful  one.  I  do  not  think  our 
deaf  teachers  need  have  any  fear  because  of  oral  schools.  I 
think  a  similar  number  of  deaf  teachers  will  find  employment 
in  our  schools.  Last  year  we  sent  a  number  of  pupils  from  the 
oral  department  to  Washington. 

I  find  that  pupils  sent  to  Washington  a  year  ago  have  come 
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back,  and  they  have  not  suffered  in  their  speech,  nor  in  their 
ability  to  read  speech. 

I  wish  to  say,  farther,  that  I  woold  not  have  much  respect 
for  the  speech  of  an  orally  taught  boy  or  girl  who  would  per- 
mit it  to  deteriorate.  One  other  thing  1  wish  to  mention, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  sorry  that  Professor  Draper  deems  it 
necessary  to  criticise  the  methods  or  the  spirit  of  the  oral 
teachers. 

There  may  be  some  oral  teachers  who  do  not  know  how  to 
use  the  manaal  alphabet,  and  they  may  not  want  to  learn  how 
to  use  it.  Personally,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  con- 
sideration. If  they  do  not  use  the  manual  alphabet,  it  is  because 
they  think  that  their  influence  will  therefore  be  stronger  as 
oral  teachers  with  their  pupils.  I  think  the  time  is  rapidly 
passing  when  we,  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  can  afford  to  drop 
the  spirit  of  criticism.  Let  us  look  upon  our  work  in  a  broader 
and  wider  way.  One  teacher  may  prefer  manual  spelling, 
another  may  prefer  signs,  and  another  may  prefer  oral  work 
alone.    Let  us  look  upon  our  work  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit. 

Dr.  OAL.LATJDET.  I  would  uot  Undertake  to  say  without  refer- 
ring to  the  manuscript  of  Professor  Draper  that  I  think  Dr. 
Orouter  is  hasty.  I  do  not  think  Professor  Draper  criticises 
t\xe  spirit  of  oral  teachers  who  in  their  class  rooms  decline  to 
spell  manually.  My  impression  is  that  he  expresses  regret 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  use  these  means  of  expressing 
thought  when  others  fail.    I  think  Dr.  Grouter  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Abgo.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Grouter  if  the  year's 
attendance  at  Washington  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  speech 
habit  of  the  pupils  from  Mount  Airy. 

Dr.  Grouter.  I  have  not  been  thrown  very  much  with  the 
boys  and  girls  who  went  to  Washington.  They  came  out  to 
visit  the  school  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  Their  teachers 
were  naturally  interested  to  discover  whether  their  powers  of 
speech  and  speech  reading  had  been  impaired.  They  tested 
them  carefully,  and  found  that  there  was  little  or  no  deteriora- 
tion. Whether  their  speech  habit  has  been  affected  I  am  not 
able  definitely  to  say.  I  iucline  to  think  it  has  not,  and  even 
if  it  has,  association  with  the  hearing  will  soon  restore  it. 

Dr.  OaI/LAUdet.  I  want  to  say  that  all  through  the  year  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
college  at  Washington  that  these  pupils  should  lose  none  of 
their  ability  to  speak  or  to  read  speech.    We  feel  the  friendliest 
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interest  in  all  methods  used  for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  And 
it  is  our  purpose  to  preserve  and  improve  every  power  our  stu- 
dents bring  with  them  when  they  come  to  us.  We  think  the 
means  now  in  use  at  the  college  are  sufficient  to  insure  this 
result. 

A  SUQQESnOV  OOVOEBHiro  ADAPTED  BT0BIE8  FOB  THE  DEAF. 
[By  O.  M.  Teegarden,  Western  PeansylTUii*.] 

<< Books — gentle  comrades;  kind  advisers;  Mends;  comforts; 
treasures;  helps."  All  this  and  more  to  the  deaf  when  once 
they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
books. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  long  dissertation  in  support 
of  the  value  of  the  reading  habit  to  the  deaf.  This  has  long 
been  accepted  as  absolutely  essential.  Nor  is  it  obligatory  to 
argue  in  defense  of  specially  prepared  or  adapted  stories,  ren- 
dering them  suitable  for  the  deaf  of  average  ability.  The 
need  and  value  of  such  reading  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
continued  popularity  and  helpfulness  of  such  books  and  stories 
as  have  already  been  published.  They  are  no  longer  experi- 
ments. It  has  been  shown  that  they  are  the  lower  steps — as 
important  as  the  higher — in  the  ascent  to  a  more  elevated  plane 
in  habits  of  reading  and  consequent  advancement  of  our 
pupils  in  and  out  of  school. 

The  deaf  must  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  usefhlness  of 
reading,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  of  their  educa- 
tion to  stimulate  that  appreciation  by  every  means  at  their 
command.  Stinting  our  pupils  in  the  right  sort  of  reading 
matter  is  wretched  economy.  Oive  them  books — plenty  of 
them — suitable  to  their  comprehension  and  there  must  surely 
be  improvement  all  along  the  line. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  publication 
of  numerous  excellent  and  instructive  stories  in  Our  Little 
Family  Paper  Gircle,  but  they  are  not  in  a  form  to  give  them 
the  greatest  value.  Books  may  be  preserved,  reread,  and 
appreciated  long  after  their  appearance,  while  papers  are 
usually  cast  aside  and  the  contents  are  lost.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  have  taken  up  the  laborious  task  of  preparing 
scrapbooks  of  the  stories  they  find  in  the  various  papers  will 
soon  stop  from  sheer  weariness.  We  all  know,  too,  that  often 
we  do  not  appreciate  a  story  at  first  reading  and  afterwards  it 
becomes  a  favorite.    In  my  own  experience,  pupils  have  fre- 
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quentJy  expressed  pleasure  and  delight  in  repablished  stories 
they  had  not  read  before  or  had  forgotten.  Thns  it  appears 
the  yalae  of  sach  books  is  great,  and  the  only  reqairement  is 
to  consider  the  means  of  providing  them. 

A  vast  amount  of  good  material  for  making  excellent  books 
for  a  certain  class  of  the  deaf  has  been  published  in  the  institu- 
tion papers.  Much  labor  and  care  have  been  expended  on 
them.  It  seems  a  pity  to  let  them  go  to  waste.  It  is  much 
like  collecting  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain  while  the  sun  shineth 
and  leaving  them  to  rot  on  the  ground  for  want  of  a  garner. 
These  stories  should  be  gathered  up  and  preserved.  They  are 
helps  that  can  not  be  slighted.  This  work,  too,  should  be  done 
at  once  while  so  many  in  the  profession  are  eager  to  write  that 
their  pupils  may  read,  for  the  time  must  come  when  such  gen- 
eral production  will  cease,  and  if  the  stories  are  not  collected 
in  some  form  for  preservation  they  will  be  lost. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  convention  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  matter  f  The  committee  might  be 
enipowered  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  in  book  form  the 
stories  and  sketches  that  have  been  and  are  being  printed  in 
the  various  school  papers.  There  is  sufficient  material  to  make 
two  or  three  small  volumes,  classified  according  to  grade. 

This  work  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  advanced  if  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  any  of  the  authors  of  the  stories 
intend  to  publish  their  own  in  book  form,  as  has  been  done  at 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  or  if  the  authors  of  the 
various  stories  would  collect,  revise,  and  forward  them  to  the 
committee  in  charge. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  books  of  this  character;  they 
should  be  cheap — not  cheap  in  contents  and  execution,  but 
issued  at  the  least  possible  expense,  so  that  they  may  come 
more  readily  into  the  hands  of  those  most  in  need  of  them  and 
be  so  much  more  useful.  If  the  work  could  be  done  at  some 
institution  where  they  have  facilities  for  printing  and  binding, 
and  at  cost,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  deaf  everywhere. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  much  labor  and 
responsibility  are  involved  in  this  work,  and  those  who  consent 
to  undertake  it  should  be  compensated  to  some  extent  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  earnest  support  and  cooperation  of  all 
in  the  profession  who  are  truly  laboring  for  the  advancement 
of  the  deaf. 

8.  Doc.  31 9 
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WHAT  VALUE  HAVE  BTORIEB  IN  THE  TEAOHIHa  OF  LAHaUAaE? 

[By  Job  WilliAiDB,  Hartford,  Gonn.] 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discassion  as  to  the  use  of 
stories  in  teaching  language  to  the  deaf.  On  the  one  hand 
they  have  been  considered  almost  invalnable,  and,  on  the  other 
handy  they  have  been  pronoanced  nearly  useless.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  actions  meet  all  the  conditions  famished  by  sto- 
ries and  better  serve  the  purpose.    Let  us  see. 

Actions  are  very  useful,  it  is  true.  The  pupil  sees  just  what 
is  done  and  understands  clearly  what  is  to  be  expressed  in 
language.  To  describe  the  action  in  language  is  just  the  way 
the  hearing  child  learns  language.  The  action  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  are  associated  in  the  child's  memory.  The  action 
recalls  the  written  or  spoken  expression  of  it,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  exercise  within  its  limitations,  but  its 
limits  are  soon  reached,  and  if  the  language  work  of  a  young 
class  be  confined  to  action  description  it  will  be  kept  witbin  a 
very  harrow  channel.  The  domestic  animals,  a  complete  men-' 
agerie,  birds,  reptiles,  mountains,  valleys,  ponds,  oceans,  etc., 
can  hardly  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom  for  action  descrip- 
tion, but  they  may  be  freely  used  in  stories. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  teaching  is  to  secure 
the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in 
the  teaching  of  language.  A  good  story  with  a  point  to  it  will 
always  secure  close  attention  and  interest. 

Under  the  head  of  stories  I  would  include  the  incidents  and 
accidents  of  daily  life  and  the  items  of  news  that  children  are 
interested  in.  It  is  largely  through  such  means  that  the  hear- 
ing child  learns  language.  A  runaway  accident  is  described 
in  the  morning  paper.  It  is  reported  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  children  are  all  attention  at  once,  transformed  into  ani- 
mated interrogation  points.  Questions  come  thick  and  fast. 
Where  did  it  happen!  When f  Was  anybody  in  the  wagon ! 
Was  he  hurt?  Will  he  dief  What  made  the  horse  run  away! 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  With  every  reply  the  child  is  learn^ 
ing  how  to  express  an  idea  properly  in  language. 

Now,  this  is  one  way  in  which  stories  may  be  very  useful  in 
teaching  language  to  deaf  children.  A  story  is  told  or  read 
in  very  simple  language,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
child  at  that  stage  of  his  progress.  His  interest  is  secured  and 
his  attention  riveted.  It  gives  something  definite  for  conver- 
sation between  teacher  and  pupil.    In  every  question  given  by 
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the  teacher  she  is  giving  language,  and  in  every  answer  she 
gives  to  a  question  she  is  doing  the  same  thing,  while  the 
papil,  throagh  his  interest  in  the  story,  is  learning  in  a  way 
that  win  make  him  remember  them,  the  corrcict  forms  for  ask- 
ing and  answering  questions.  The  answers  give  just  the  forms 
of  sentences  that  are  needed  in  narration.  A  correct  page  of 
narration  or  description  is  but  a  page  of  correct  sentences. 

Again,  the  imagination  of  a  child  is  the  most  active  thing 
about  him.  From  it  he  derives  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  play.  In  imagination  he  is  a  policeman  or  a  soldier, 
a  king  or  a  beggar,  a  horse  or  a  steam  engine,  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  are  interest  and  pleasure.  Why  not  make  use  of 
this  £EW3ulty  in  the  instruction  of  the  child  ?  You  can  not  teach 
him  much  unless  you  excite  his  interest  and  hold  his  attention. 
That  can  be  done  very  successfully  in  the  skillful  use  of  stories. 
They  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  history, 
and  the  latter  should  more  and  more  supersede  the  former  as 
the  class  advances. 

But  stories  are  not  simply  a  means  of  teaching  language. 
They  may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  thought  and  of  convey- 
ing much  information  also.  Questions  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  call  for  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  That  means  that 
the  teacher  should  thoughtfully  prepare  the  questions.  More 
or  less  of  them  should  be  asked  the  answers  to  which  can  only 
be  inferred  from  the  text  of  the  story.  Several  years  ago  I  put. 
into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  long  experience  among  the  deaf 
a  copy  of  Miss  Sweet's  First  Lessons  in  English  for  examina- 
tion and  criticism.  I  was  surprised  at  one  criticism  he  made 
after  looking  it  over.  Turning  to  the  questions  on  one  of  the 
stories,  he  said:  ^^ There;  that  question  should  not  be  asked  a 
deaf  child;  it  is  not  answered  in  the  text  of  the  story."  No; 
it  was  not;  and  that  was  the  very  reason  why  that  particular 
question  was  asked.  It  was  intended  to  make  the  pupil  do  a 
little  thinking  for  himself.  Now  and  then  it  is  well  to  ask  a 
question  to  which  the  answer  can  not  even  be  inferred  from 
the  text  of  the  story.  If  the  pupil  can  be  brought  to  the  point 
where  he  will  see  that  and  answer  frankly  ^<  I  do  not  know,'' 
he  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Stories  may  furnish  the  basis  for  conveying  a  great  deal  of 
information.  Almost  any  story  will  furnish  one  or  more  sub- 
jects on  which  the  teacher  can  enlarge,  and  which  the  pupils 
wiU  follow  with  unflagging  interest,  if  brightly  presented. 
Let  me  illustrate  by  a  class  exercise  which  I  had  copied.    The 
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story  on  which  the  following^  questions  were  asked  may  be 
found  on  pages  113-118  of  Miss  Sweet's  First  Lessons  in 
English,  !No.  4.  It  had  been  read  by  her  class,  which  was 
near  the  end  of  its  fourth  year  in  school.  This  was  the  manner 
of  questioning  them : 

Teacher.  The  story  is  about  a  family  who  went  to  the  White  Moantains. 

1.  Do  yoa  know  where  the  White  Moan  tains  aref 

2.  Can  yon  show  them  on  the  map  f 

3.  Did  Mr.  Warren  go  t- 

4.  Whyf    What  does  ^Hake  charge  of^'  meanf 

5.  How  many  persons  were  in  the  party  f 

6.  What  were  their  names  f 

7.  Why  did  Uncle  Fred  go! 

8.  What  relation  was  Bertram  to  Robert? 

9.  What  relation  was  Alice  to  Mrs.  Warren  f 

10.  What  relatibn  was  Robert  to  Alice? 

11.  What  relation  were  Robert  and  Bertram  to  Mrs.  W.f 

12.  What  relation  was  Robert  to  Fredf 

13.  How  did  Uncle  Fred  go  to  the  depot? 

14.  Do  we  have  horse  cars  now  f 

15.  What  kind  of  cars  do  we  havef 

16.  What  makes  trolley  cars  gof 

17.  What  else  is  electricity  used  forf 

18.  How  did  the  others  go  to  the  depot  f 

19.  What  other  word  can  we  use  for  depot  f 

20.  What  three  things  did  Uncle  Fred  carry  f 

21.  How  did  he  carry  his  umbreUaf    Show  me. 

22.  What  does  baggage  mean  f 

23.  Who  checked  the  trunks  for  Uncle  Fredf 

24.  Why  do  we  check  our  trunks? 

25.  Who  sold  the  tickets r 

26.  What  car  did  the  Warrens  go  into? 

27.  What  is  a  drawing-room  f 

28.  Did  you  ever  ride  in  a  sleeping  carf 

29.  Why  was  Bertram  frightened  t 

30.  How  old  was  Bertram  ? 

31.  How  much  older  was  Robert  than  Bertram? 

32.  Had  Bertram  ever  been  on  a  train  before  ? 

33.  How  did  his  Aunt  Alice  amuse  himf 

34.  How  did  she  amuse  Robert  when  he  got  tlrodf 

35.  What  was  the  ball  made  of? 

36.  Where  does  rnbb«>r  come  from  f 

37.  Why  could  Robert  not  walk  steadily? 

38.  Show  how  Robert  and  the  little  girl  played  ball? 

39.  What  did  the  children  do  to  amuse  themselyes  at  the  mountains? 

40.  Who  taught  Robert  to  fish? 

41.  What  kind  of  fish  did  he  catch?    (Talk  about  trout  and  dther kinds 
of  fish.) 

42.  How  did  the  children  look  when  they  reached  home? 
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Another  argoinent  in  favor  of  the  use  of  stories  is  that  they 
furnish  practice  in  jast  the  sort  of  language  that  is  used  in 
every-day  life,  an  every-day  vocabulary,  and  every  day  they 
lead  into  a  new  range  of  thought  and  bring  up  new  subjects 
for  discussion.  The  story  of  to-day  should  no  more  be  modeled 
on  the  story  of  yesterday  than  the  editorial  of  today  should 
furnish  the  model  of  to-morrow's  editorial.  Not  imitation,  but 
thought  and  growing  power  of  expression  is  what  is  wanted. 

The  moral  quality  of  certain  courses  of  action,  and  the  wis- 
dom or  unwisdom,  or  the  good  judgment  or  the  lack  of  it,  in 
certain  other  courses  of  action,  may  be  brought  out  clearly  in 
stories. 

Stories  should  be  told  frequently  to  be  reproduced  in  writing. 
They  furnish  opportunities  for  teaching  a  great  many  idioms, 
phrases,  and  forms  of  expression  with  which  the  pupil  is  unfa- 
miliar, and  they  give  definite  ideas  for  the  pupil  to  express  in 
written  language.  He  is  not  left  to  flounder  about  trying  to 
express  an  idea  which  is  all  fog  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  enough 
to  require  a  deaf  child  to  express  in  written  language  an  idea 
which  he  fiiUy  comprehends. 

Do  not  ask  him  to  put  into  language  an  idea  which  he  does 
not  possess. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  who  makes  a  proper  use  of  stories 
will  ever  find  them  useless.  If  the  teacher  is  M'ooden  the  class 
will  be  wooden  and  their  work  wooden  whatever  their  work 
may  be.  Interest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  inspire  the  same  qualities  in  the  pupils. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Gbouteb.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  Dr.  Williams's 
paper.  Stories  are  good,  and  we  use  stories  in  all  departments. 
They  are  useful  in  cultivating  the  imagination  of  the  pupils. 
In  regard  to  this  point  I  have  been  conducting  an  experiment 
with  my  own  little  girl,  just  2  years  of  age.  I  have  been 
telling  her  stories.  I  got  her  4  story  books  and  she  knows  all 
the  stories  in  them.    She  can  tell  the  story  of  each  picture. 

Miss  Effie  Johnston.  I  have  a  plan  of  developing  a  story. 
Pupils  are  always  interested  in  things  they  know  nothing 
about.  They  are  much  more  interested  if  you  tell  them  parts 
of  the  story  than  if  you  tell  them  all  of  it.  Sometimes  I  read 
the  leading  sentences  in  the  story.  They  besiege  me  with 
questions.    They  can  ask  the  question  in  connected  language. 
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I  answer  the  question.  My  answer  leads  to  the  next  question. 
We  develop  the  story  then  together.  Then  they  go  to  their 
seats  and  write  the  story.  I  think  if  we  used  more  questions 
it  would  be  better.  The  children  would  be  better  off.  They 
would  learn  more  by  this  plan. 

Mr.  Bledsoe.  In  my  teaching  I  sometimes  have  the  children 
try  to  write  original  stories.  They  are  not  written  in  the  natu- 
ral order  in  which  the  events  occur.    What  is  the  remedy  f 

Mr.  Booth.  I  sometimes  give  them  catch  words.  That 
gives  them  the  order  of  the  story.  They  almost  invariably 
fall  in  the  right  order.  The  current  of  thought  is  directed  by 
the  catch  words.  I  think  this  will  be  found  a  good  remedy 
for  the  difficulty  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bledsoe. 

Dr.  Fay.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to 
rewrite  the  story  correctly! 

Dr.  Williams.  Several  years  ago  a  teacher  was  working 
with  a  class.  After  several  weeks  she  wanted  to  give  a  book 
to  the  pupil.  I  said,  ^^  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  itt"  and 
she  said,  <<  I  must  print  the  words  now  or  the  children  will  have 
difficulty  in  learning  to  read."  I  said  to  her,  <<I  want  you  to 
write  words  and  not  to  print  them.-'  She  did  not  believe  in 
that  process,  but  she  followed  my  suggestions.  After  a  few 
weeks  she  found  that  the  children  understood  the  script  as 
easily  as  they  understood  the  printed  letters.  She  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  result  of  my  suggestion.  Last  year  we  had  a 
similar  experience  with  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Caldwell  announced  the  Sunday  song  service,  and  Dr. 
Gallaudet  read  the  following  telegram  ^m  Professor  Porter: 

Nantuckxt,  Mass.,  July  SO,  1898, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Preaidmt,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  DoBYNS,  Seeretarjf, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Please  signify  to  the  convention  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  mes- 
sage and  my  confident  hope  that  their  proceedings  will  have  been  harmo- 
nious and  fruitful  of  good,  and  that  individnaUy  they  may  have  abundant 
experience  of  the  blessing  youchsafed  to  those  who  love  their  fellow-men. 

Samusl  Portbb. 

The  president  also  announced  that  Ginn  &  Go.  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  schoolbooks  to  present.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Sunday,  July  31. 

In  the  momiBg  at  half  past  10,  Dr.  Gallandet  lectared  in 
the  chapel.  His  subject  was  <<  Childlike  manliness."  He  was 
assisted  in  conducting  services  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Oloud,  of  St. 
Louis;  Mr.Yail,  of  Indiana;  Sey.  Job  Turner,  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Balis  rendered  a  hymn  in 
the  language  of '  signs. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  a  collection  was  taken  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ohio  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf. 

In  the  afternoon  a  song  service  was  held,  led  by  Mr. 
McDermid.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
DeMotte.  An  interesting  programme  was  carried  out,  consist- 
ing of  selections  by  an  orchestra,  hymns  by  the  congregation, 
and  answers  to  questions  on  topics  connected  with  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  the  deaf.  Miss  Schenck  sang  <*The 
Holy  City"  very  feelingly,  and  hymns  were  recited  in  the 
language  of  signs  by  Mrs.  Kearney  and  Mr.  Balis. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  convention  gathered  on 
the  veranda  and  spent  a  very  e]\joyable  hour  in  singing  the 
old  familiar  hymns. 
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FIFTH  DA7. 
MOBNINO  SESSION. 

Monday,  August  1, 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  10 

minutes  past  9.    Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eagleson. 
The  minates  of  the  session  of  Jnly  30  and  the  proceedings  of 

July  31  were  read,  amended,  and  adopted. 
The  secretary  read  the  following  telegrams  fh)m  Mr.  Dudley 

and  Dr.  Oillett,  expressing  their  best  wishes  for  the  convention : 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July  SO, 
Dr.  £.  M.  Gallaudet, 

School  for  Deaf: 
Thank  the  brethren  for  their  kind  sentiments.    May  the  Lord's  richest 
blessings  attend  yoa  in  yonr  labors. 

D.  C.  Dudley. 


Jacksonville,  III.,  July  SO,  189$, 
E.  M.  Gallaiidet,  Preeidentf  or 
J.  B.  DoBTNS,  Secretary, 

Convention  American  Inairuotors  of  the  Deaf, 

Care  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbue,  Ohio: 
Many  thanks  for  kind  remembrance.  Please  express  to  the  members 
of  the  convention  my  earnest  wishes  that  they  may  be  successful  in  their 
good  work,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  have  the  blessing  of  our  Father  aboye. 
My  health  is  improving,  and  I  hope  to  be  at  my  work  again  in  a  short  time 
and  meet  the  workers  in  this  good  canse.    May  God  bless  yon  aU^ 

Philip  G.  Gillett. 

He  also  read  letters  from  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan, 
and  Mayor  Maybnry,  of  Detroit,  urging  the  selection  of 
Detroit  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  These  were  referred 
to  the  executive  committee.  Dr.  Fay  then  read  the  following 
list  of  names  proposed  for  honorary  membership: 


Hon.  George  Hamilton,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Hon.  William  A.  Gipson,  Upper  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Hon.  William  L.  McElroy,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Glover,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
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Miss  L.  B.  Gipson,  Upper  Sandnsky, 

Ohio. 
Amasa  Pratt,  Colnmbos,  Ohio. 
Rey.  W.  S.    Eagleson,   Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebiake^  Columbas, 

Ohio. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Pattenon,  Colambas, 
Ohio. 

Mn.  L.  A.  Odebreoht,  Colombns, 
Ohio. 

Mn.  R.  P.  McGregoiv  Colnmbusy 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  B.  Talbot,  ColnmbuB,  Ohio. 

Mn.  A.  B.  Greener,  ColamboB,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Sohory,  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 

Mn.  R.  H.  Atwood,  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 

Mn.  James  M.  Steward,  Colnmbas, 
Ohio. 

Hon.  Charles  £.  Hangh,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Joiner,  Alabama. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Sifton,  Manitoba. 

Rev.  Job  Tamer,  Stannton,  Va. 


Roy.  a.  W.  Mann,  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Rey.  J.  M.  Koehler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 
Rev.  O.  J.  Whildin,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  H.  Addison,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
G.  S.  Haycock,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
J.  A.  Tillinghast,  Belfast,  beland. 
T.  C.  Forester,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Miss  Beatrice  Condon,  Ealing,  Lon- 
don, England. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribanlt,  Minn. 
Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  New  York. 
W.  W.  Wade,  Oak,  Mont. 
S.  T.  Walker,  Chicago,  HI. 
George  W.  Halse,  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Grow,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 
Alex.  L.  Paoh,  Easton,  Pa. 


These  persons  were  elected,  and  the  chair  called  for  other 
names.  Superintendent  Jones  announced  the  arrival  of  Ginn 
&  Oo.'s  exhibit,  and  invited  members  to  a  reception  Tuesday 
evening  to  be  given  by  the  heads  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf, 
blind,  and  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Argo  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Beaolved,  That  beginning  Tuesday  morning  the  first  twenty-fiye  minutes 
of  each  session  be  set  apart  for  the  Question  Box  and  the  last  forty-fiye 
minutes  for  the  discussion  of  papers :  Provided,  That  should  the  time  be 
not  fully  taken  up,  the  reading  of  papers  be  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  session. 

This  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Williams  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Be8olved,  That  the  standing  executive  committee  be  authorized  to  incur 
expenses,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  interests  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  poUcy  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Clarke  spoke  in  ilE^vor  of  it,  showing  the  great  need  of 
putting  the  committee  in  a  position  to  send  an  expert  dele- 
gate, in  case  of  difficulties  in  institutions,  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  investigating  boards.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Oallaudet  called  attention  to  the  business  meeting  in 
the  evening,  in  which  only  active  members  could  participate. 
He  then  called  on  Dr.  Gordon,  chairman  of  the  oral  section, 
to  take  the  chair.  Dr.  Gordon  introduced  his  section  by  a 
short  address. 
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OSAL  SBCTION. 

*  Dr.  Gk)BDON.  I  came  here  quite  fall  of  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  about,  but  I  am  reminded  of  our  limited  time.  •  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  the  remarks  that  I  intended  to  make.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  progress  in  this  branch  of 
our  work.  We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  it.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  state  of  feeling  that  the  extension  of  this  work  has 
been  more  and  more  appreciated.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  know 
the  improved  conditions  on  every  hand.  I  am  glad  to  note 
the  improvement  in  every  institution  in  our  land  in  regard  to 
oral  teaching.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  that  I  do  not 
know  of  that  have  not  made  so  much  improvement,  but  I 
think  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  much  that  might  be  criticised  and  that  is 
very  far  from  satisfactory  to  us.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of 
a  church  congregation  who  had  assembled  for  worship.  There 
happened  to  be  visitors  present,  and  some  of  the  congregation 
sang  through  their  noses,  and  some  of  them  sang  too  high,  so 
upon  the  whole  the  work  was  not  creditable,  and  the  service, 
was  ridiculed  by  these  people  who  were  there.  There  was  one 
quiet  woman  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  criticisms,  but  she 
happened  to  know  that  hymn  which  the  congregation  was  try- 
ing to  sing.  She  commenced  to  sing  with  that  congregation, 
and  her  voice  grew  stronger  every  minute.  Soon  that  voice 
was  leading  the  congregation,  and  the  singing  was  beautiful 
and  all  were  delighted  with  the  service. 

A  pax)er  on  oral  teaching,  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  presented  to  the  convention.  Owing  to  its  length  and 
numerous  technicalities  it  was  referred  to  the  secretary  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 

EXPEDIENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  aSTTINa  PUPILS  TO  PBODUOB  DIBTINOT  ''X" 

AND  "0"  SOUNDS. 

[By  KiBa  M.  L.  Geer,  Hartford,  Conn.] 

Gonsidering  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue  to  be  the  prime  difficulty  to  be  met  in  teaching  k  and  g 
to  small  children,  my  first  aim  is  to  strengthen  these  muscles. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  have  found  a  system  of  tongue 
gymnastics  to  be  of  great  assistance.  Pushing  the  tongue  out 
slowly  and  drawing  it  back  quickly;  pushing  it  out  slowly  acid 
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drawing  it  back  slowly;  poshing  it  out  slowly  and  drawing  it 
back  into  itself,  taking  positions  forpj  U  chy  and  1c.  These  are 
given  as  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  k  and  some  days  before 
the  sonnd  is  to  be  tanght.  Like  all  other  exercises  of  the 
kind,  these  are  taken  by  the  class  in  nnison,  following  care- 
fully and  accurately  each  position  taken  by  the  teacher. 

My  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  i>eculiar  high 
and  narrow  formation  of  the  hard  palate  of  many  of  the  con- 
genitally  deaf  children.  It  is  in  these  cases  in  which  the 
muscles  are  called  npon  to  do  extra  work  in  order  to  adjust 
themselves  to  these  conditions  that  I  have  found  the  greatest 
difSeuity  in  getting  a  perfect  A*. 

A  diagram  of  the  head  on  the  wall  slate  showing  the  position 
of  the  tongue  for  k  I  have  found  useful.  If  the  child  makes 
the  sound  too  far  front  or  too  far  back,  I  show  him  by  the  use 
of  the  diagram  his  wrong  position  and  call  his  attention  to  the 
correct  position. 

Teaching  k  by  analogy  from  p  and  1 1  find  in  most  cases  to 
be  the  most  successM  method. 

Let  the  child  repeat  after  you  j>,  tj  chy  kj  holding  his  finger 
between  your  own  thumb  and  finger  and  indicating  the  con- 
tact of  the  articulate  organs  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
finger,  moving  the  pressure  along  the  finger  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  contact.  I  have  sometimes  found  it  a  saving 
of  time  to  give  the  child  a  hand  glass  and  let  him  work  this 
out  himself,  repeating  j>,  ty  chy  k  for  some  minutes. 

If  the  child  persists  in  making  a  k  too  far  front,  I  make  use 
of  the  manipulator  or  the  child's  own  finger  to  push  the  tongue 
back  into  position. 

To  correct  this,  if  it  is  a  persistent  habit  in  combination,  I 
use  drill  work  on  combinations  of  k  with  the  back  vowels;  if 
too  far  hack,  drill  with  the  combinations  of  k  with  the  front 
vowels  is  used. 

The  difficulty  in  teaching  g  arises  only  when  (/  is  final,  and  in 
that  position  becomes  the  most  difficult  sound  to  get  with  any 
degree  of  perfection. 

Taught  first  as  a  voice  hold  in  contrast  with  final  k  as  voice- 
less seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  make  the  difference 
clear  to  a  small  child.  Later,  as  his  mental  development  goes 
on  and  his  vocal  organs  are  more  under  his  control,  I  teach 
him  that  after  the  voice  hold  there  is  a  slight  expulsion  of 
breath  like  a  small  k,  representing  it  to  him  by  a  ^,  followed 
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by  a  small  I  ((/k),  or  by  drawing  a  line  perpendicularly  throagh 
tbe  gj  sliowing  that  voice  is  given  only  daring  part  of  the  g^ 
and  that  the  last  half  is  breath. 

I  spend  considerable  time  in  trjring  to  make  the  mechanical 
formation  of  the  soand  clear  to  the  child's  mind,  and  then 
resort  to  continued  drill  in  lists  of  words  contrasting  final 
A;  and  g. 

Personal  work  and  close  application  oii  the  part  of  the  pupil 
together  with  continuous  drill  I  have  found  to  be  the  only 
means  to  a  satisfactory  final  g. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Miss  Allen.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
paper.  I  used  to  have  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  k 
sound.  Experienced  teachers  would  say,  ^<Oh,  that  is  all  sim- 
ple enough;  just  develop  k  front*"  But  no  one  iu  those  days 
told  me  exactly  how  to  do  this.  Later  I  learned.  When  the 
child  gets  a  iierfect  tr— observe,  intelligently  forms  a  perfect  t — 
then,  with  whatever  the  instructor  is  using  as  a  manipulator 
(a  physician's  ordinary  metal  tongue  depressor  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  found),  let  him  hold  down  the  front  of  the  tongue 
and  tell  the  pupil  to  say  t.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt  is 
a  correctly  formed  Jc.  Have  the  child  repeat  this  over  and  over 
until  he  realizes  by  the  sense  of  touch  the  contact  of  the  back 
of  the  tongue  with  the  soft  palate.  This  point  gained,  he  soon 
forms  k  without  the  aid  of  the  manipulator. 

Mr.  Addison.  I  want  to  ask  the  lady  whether  that  always 
results  favorably.  I  have  tried  it,  and  sometimes  I  succeed 
and  sometimes  I  fail. 

Miss  Allen.  I  have  never  found  an  exception.  I  tried  it 
on  a  little  hearing  child,  and  it  worked  all  right.  I  think 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  if  the  letter  t  is  well  made  but 
that  the  letter  k  will  be  all  right.  If  the  letter  t  is  not  well 
made,  then  I  think  the  letter  k  will  be  a  failure  also. 

Miss  Donald  was  then  asked  to  take  the  platform  with  her 
blind  deaf  pupil,  Linnie  Haguewood. 

Miss  Donald  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  HISS  DONALD. 

My  experience  in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  has 
been  entirely  with  Linnie.  I  have  read  some  accounts  of 
others^  and  so  have  you,  but  I  can  speak  personally  of  her. 
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She  came  to  Vinton,  Iowa,  five  years  ago,  and  was  then  14 
years  of  age.  She  had  been  taught  to  use  the  alphabet  two 
years  before.  Until  12  years  of  age  she  had  been  in  her  home 
with  the  usual  instruction.  During  the  two  years  of  use  of 
the  alphabet  at  home  she  had  learned  400  name  words.  She 
was  put  into  my  primary  class.  I  gave  her  work  just  the 
same  as  the  other  children.  She  did  well,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  was  the  best  in  the  schooU  A  local  editor  by  the  name  of 
Murphy  became  interested  in  this  child  and  raised  the  funds  to 
provide  her  with  a  special  teacher.  We  have  been  together 
three  years.  I  have  read  everything  I  could  find  on  teaching 
the  blind  deaf,  and  use  the  old  methods  as  far  as  possible.  I 
consider  her  as  a  natural  child,  and  try  to  forget  that  she  is 
deaf  and  blind.  I  try  to  reach  her  senses  and  talk  to  her 
about  everything.  It  was  very  hard  work  the  first  year.  I 
had  to  give  her  language  to  express  her  thoughts.  She  can 
sew  on  a  machine  and  she  crochets  very  well. 

She  lost  her  sight  at  18  months  of  age.  I  began  teaching 
her  by  having  her  feel  my  face,  and  I  then  took  up  the 
letter  a.  I  placed  her  mouth  in  the  proper  position,  and  she 
made  a  sound  something  like  a.  She  learned  very  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  sounds  came  easily,  and  others  with  difficulty. 
She  will  sometimes  forget  sounds  after  learning  them. 

I  found  the  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants  very  slow 
work.  She  finds  that  other  people  can  understand  her  voice. 
She  is  constantly  improving.  She  will  not  hesitate  to  do  any 
kind  of  work.  She  remembers  signs  and  letters.  I  use  her 
voice  when  we  are  alone. 

(The  teacher  then  gave  a  very  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
l)0wers  of  this  blind  deaf  girl  in  the  use  of  spoken  language.) 

Mr.  F.  D.  OiiABK.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  week 
with  Miss  Donald  and  Linnie.  When  I  first  met  Linnie  I  was 
a  little  disappointed.  I  was  used  to  Helen  Keller,  and  the 
lightning-like  rapidity  with  which  she  answers  questions. 
When  I  first  met  her  Miss  Donald  was  absent  from  the  room; 
I  introduced  myself,  and  she  smiled  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  I  did  not  then  know  who  she  was.  I  spoke,  but  she 
did  not  reply.  After  a  while  she  began  to  spell  and  we  had 
quite  a  conversation.  I  think  she  compares  very  favorably 
with  other  deaf  children.  I  think  Miss  Donald  has  cause  to 
be  proud  of  what  she  has  done  for  this  poor  girl.  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  that  if  a  congenitally  deaf  child  had  been 
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pnt  in  school  and  made  this  progress  we  woold  call  it  very 
good. 

The  father  of  this  girl  was  a  very  kind  man  and  he  saw 
that  all  her  wants  were  gratified.  She  went  to  the  table  and 
ate  everything  placed  before  her.  I  am  informed  that  when 
Miss  Donald  took  this  child  she  did  not  want  to  walk.  There 
has  gone  abroad  the  idea  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mystery  abont 
the  teaching  of  these  blind  deaf  children,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  place  where  it  conld  be  done  and  that  was  at  Boston. 
I  know  blind  deaf  children  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance 
because  of  this  belief.  I  will  not  take  away  any  credit  from  a 
teacher  or  speak  lightly  of  the  difficulties  of  such  work  or 
the  patience  and  self-denial  required  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  these  children,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  that  whenever 
there  is  one  of  these  children  that  God  hais  placed  some  kind- 
hearted  woman  like  Miss  Donald  to  take  up  the  work.  I  trust 
also  that  there  will  be  found  a  Murphy  who  will  see  that  the 
means  are  not  lacking  for  this  work.  I  honor  the  State  of  Ohio 
because  she  has  placed  a  law  upon  her  statutes  making  such 
instruction  possible  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Wade.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  speech,  but  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work  of  Helen 
Keller.  Here  was  a  girl  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind.  She  was  a  bright  pupil,  but  she  became 
deaf.  Her  father  had  become  attracted  by  Helen  Keller  and 
wanted  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done.  They  thought 
she  was  too  old.  She  was  15  years  of  age.  I  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  case.  My  view  is  that  it  requires  patience  and 
observation  to  do  this  work.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  know 
some  people  think  it  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  should  quit  talking  about  miracles  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  These  children  can  be  taught  if  you 
have  the  patience  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  wish  we  had  more  men  like  Mr.  Wade.  I 
think  all  our  people  ought  to  know  Mr.  Wade  and  his  work 
for  the  deaf  blind. 

I  hapx)cn  to  know  him  and  of  his  work,  and  his  work  is 
partially  known  to  the  people.  He  is  looking  around  after 
these  people  and  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  them.  He  is 
doing  good  work  in  all  directions  but  lets  no  one  know  it.  I 
hope  we  shall  always  have  him  at  our  meetings. 

Dr.  Orouter.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  more  desir- 
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able  to  carry  on  the  education  of  these  children  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  or  the  deaf.  I  have  always  referred  them  to 
the  blind  institutions. 

Dr.  WtLLiAMS.  I  had  an  experience  thirteen  years  ago  with 
a  student  who  came  to  our  school.  He  was  12  years  old,  and 
made  fine  progress.  He  used  the  English  language  with  more 
correctness  and  fluency  than  a  majority  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  who  were  in  our  schools.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress that  he  made.  I  believe  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
course,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  with  their 
facilities,  he  would  have  done  better.  I  believe  that  a  school 
for  the  deaf  is  the  best  place  to  start  them,  and  then  they 
should  be  transferred  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  F.  D.  GiiABEiE.  I  think,  like  Dr.  Williams,  that  it  is  best 
for  them  to  begin  in  our  schools.  They  want  language,  and 
they  get  that  from  the  other  children.  After  awhile,  then,  you 
can  send  them  to  a  school  for  the  blind  and  let  them  finish 
their  education  there. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  This  is  a  question  that  has  interested  me  a 
good  deal.  It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  they  want  to  go 
to  an  institution  at  all.  That  is  my  difficulty  to  settle.  It  has 
been  said  here  that  almost  anybody  of  bright  intelligence  could 
take  children  like  these  and  teach  them.  I  think  she  would 
be  better  prepared  if  she  had  a  preparation  in  the  school.  I 
am  in  a  little  of  a  quandary  about  this  matter.  I  had  a  girl 
that  came  in  two  years  ago  blind  and  very  deaf.  Of  course 
you  could  communicate  to  her  by  speaking  in  her  ear.  Her 
speech  was  not  perfect,  but  you  could  understand  it.  I 
employed  a  special  teacher  for  her.  She  made  good  progress 
that  year.  I  was  in  a  great  quandary  whether  her  education 
should  not  be  conducted  at  home. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  get  people  into  the  institution  when 
they  should  not  be  there.  My  idea  is  that  the  more  you  can 
get  these  blind  deaf  people  to  mingle  with  people  in  normal 
conditions  the  better. 

I  have  sent  her  home  and  supplied  her  parents  with  books 
and  apparatus.     I  shall  watch  the  result  of  that  year  at  home. 

Dr.  GAiiLAUDET.  Did  the  teacher  go  with  hert 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  N'o,  sir.    * 

Mr.  WAiiKEB.  I  am  not  one  of  the  wise  men  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  do  not  claim  to  be,  but  I  have  had  experience  in 
both  plans.    I  think  a  blind  and  deaf  child's  place  is  in  a  blind 
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instdtation.  If  yoa  can  get  deaf  blind  children  to  a  certain 
point  where  they  can  read  they  will  make  good  progress.  I 
think  we  most  have  a  special  teacher  for  these  children.  If 
you  put  them  into  a  blind  school  they  learn  by  talking  with 
these  blind  children,  whose  language  is  much  better  than  that 
of  deaf  children.    I  think  that  is  the  proper  place  for  them. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Miss  Condon,  of 
England: 

PUKE  O&ALIBK  IS  ESQtLKSD, 
[By  MIm  Beatrice  CoDdon,  London.] 

Mr.  President  and  Friends  of  the  Deaf:  May  I  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  how  pleased  I  am  to  have  been  enabled  to 
meet  this  convention  of  American  friends  and  instructors  of 
the  deaf,  to  which  latter  I  extend  my  hearty  sympathy  and 
appreciation  of  their  decidedly  trying,  but  deeply  interesting, 
workt  My  own  sympathy  with  the  deaf  and  desire  to  help  in 
the  forwarding  of  their  interests  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved 
by  my  having  crossed  that  mill  pond,  the  Atlantic,  alone,  with- 
out friend  or  even  acquaintance  to  greet  me  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  until  I  landed  in  the  hospitable  Ohio  institution  and 
came  to  receive  the  kind  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones. 

Further,  may  I  crave  your  indulgence  and  pardon  if,  iu  these 
few  remarks,  I  refer  largely  to  my  own  personal  experience  t 
It  is  obvious  that  what  we  have  tried  for  ourselves,  and  the 
results  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  and  heard  with  our 
own  ears,  impress  us  more  strongly  than  anything  we  may  read 
or  hear  at  second  hand. 

I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  audacious  in  venturing  to  address 
such  a  company  of  people,  many  of  whom  have  had  twice  as 
much  exx)erience  as  I  have,  but  I  trust,  nevertheless,  that  I 
may  succeed  in  interesting  you  in  the  affairs  of  the  deaf  as  they 
are  progressing  in  the  old  country,  and  in  my  own  experience 
of  the  pure  oral  system. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  by  casual  acquaintances  and 
friends,  "What  induced  you  to  take  up  the  education  of  the 
deaf?  "  And,  perhaps,  it  may  interest  some  of  our  friends  here 
to-day  to  know,  the  answer.  It  was  just  the  interest  I  felt  on 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  results  of  the  pure  oral  system.  A 
newspaper  article  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  system, 
aiid,  in  conse(iuence,  I  went  to  see  the  Ealing  school.  I  was 
surprised  with  and  deeply  interested  in  what  I  saw  there,  and 
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I  could  not  but  perceive  how  saoh  a  system,  widely  applied 
and  energetically  pursued,  might  revolutionize  the  deaf  world. 
In  shorty  I  became  a  student  and,  in  time,  a  trained  teacher  on 
the  pure  oral  system. 

In  due  course  I  was  called  upon  to  put  in  practice  the  theory 
I  had  learned  and  to  test  the  value  of  its  principles  by  per- 
sonal, unaided  experience.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  I  was  offered  the  post  of 
mistress  of  the  deaf  department  to  be  ox>ened  in  connection 
with  a  large  upper-grade  board  school  in  a  poor  and  populous 
district  of  a  manufacturing  town  of  England.  I  had  at  first 
but  one  untrained  assistant  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  I 
had  some  fifteen  boys  and  girls,  boys  largely  preponderating, 
ranging  in  age  from  4  to  15.  A  few  only  of  these  had  ever 
been  inside  a  school  or  held  a  pencil  in  their  hands,  and  of 
that  number  were  two  semideaf,  semimute. 

Of  all  these  children  there  was  but  one  whom  I  did  not 
start  teaching  orally.  He  had  been  to  a  so-called  combined 
system  institution  for  several  years,  where  he  had  learned  by 
means  of  signs  and  manual  alphabet.  He  was  now  15  years 
of  age,  and  thus  he  had  only  one  year  left  at  school.  This 
boy's  education  I  carried  on  entirely  by  writing,  as,  of  course, 
I  did  not  wish  to  begin  using  any  method  except  the  oral  one. 
This  boy  did  not  become  deaf  until  the  age  of  7  or  8,  and  I 
have  been  told  had  remnants  of  speech  when  he  went  to  the 
institution  where,  for  want  of  oral  teaching,  he  had  become 
silent.  That  he  appreciated  the  value  of  the  training  he  had 
unfortunately  missed,  but  which  he  saw  being  bestowed  on  his 
younger  companions,  was  shown  by  his  asking  me  one  day  in 
the  note  he  had  to  write  me  every  day  (as  an  aid  to  developing 
correct  and  idiomatic  language),  ^^  Why  was  I  not  sent  to  you 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  that  I  might  learn  to  speak  f  Of 
course,  it  was  not  convenient  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  systems  and  his  old  institution,  so  I  merely  replied,  <<I  was 
not  teaching  when  you  were  a  little  boy,"  which  was  perfectly 
true,  and  quite  satisfied  him. 

That  the  pure  oral  system  can  and  does,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, develop  the  intellect  as  rapidly  as  or  more  so  than  any 
other  system,  was  proved  to  my  satisfaction  by  my  own  expe- 
rience. One  of  the  boys,  aged  10,  who  came  to  school  a  perfect 
little  savage,  and  at  first  gazed  at  x)enB  and  pencils  with  aston- 
ishment not  unmixed  with  awe,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
8.  Doc.  31 10 
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months  handed  me  an  addition  snm  correctly  done,  although  I 
had  tanght  him  no  arithmetic  as  yet.  He  had  only  seen  the 
semideaf  class  doing  snms  with  me  on  the  blackboard.  A  ftir- 
ther  proof,  if  necessary,  was  found  in  another  pupil,  an  exceed- 
ingly dull  girl  of  13 — a  girl  who  never  gave  me  any  trouble,  for 
she  was  truly  too  dull  to  be  naughty,  I  believe.  This  girl  had 
been  going  to  the  ordinary  board  school  for  years,  where  they 
had  not  even  succeeded  in  teaching  her  to  write  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  She  was  afflicted  with  some  nervous  affection — 
could  not  hold  her  hand  steady,  and  shook  her  head  in  a  most 
curious  way.  The  exercises  necessary  to  bring  out  the  voice, 
by  making  her  stand  erect  and  breathe  properly,  so  improved 
her  health  that  the  nervous  twitching  almost  disappeared.  She 
learned  to  write  legibly,  to  speak  audibly  and  understandably — 
answering  questions  as  to  her  name  and  age,  etc.,  readily,  and 
further  to  lip  read  addition  and  subtraction  sums;  do  them 
mentally,  and  give  the  correct  answers  in  speech.  This  was  the 
result  of  two  years'  pure  oral  work,  aud  I  hope  it  may  encour- 
age or^  teachers  present,  for  no  one  could  be  more  discouraged 
than  I  was  with  that  pupil  at  times,  but  I  was  rewarded  when 
I  quitted  the  post  by  a  most  grateful  letter  from  her  parents, 
which  I  shall  always  keep. 

That  my  material  was  unpromising  you  have  already  seen, 
but  it  may  amuse  some  of  the  teachers  to  hear  the  following 
incident:  At  first  the  children  could  not  understand  having  to 
stop  a  certain  length  of  time  in  school.  They  would  take  their 
caps  and  try  to  make  off  when  they  were  tired.  The  first  time 
I  had  to  insist  upon  a  great  hulking  lad  of  12  staying  in  school 
when  his  inclinations  were  to  go  and  play  he  promptly  took  off 
his  coat  and  up  with  his  fists  to  fight  me.  I  was  so  tickled  at 
the  notion  of  having  to  fight  one  of  my  scholars  for  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  him  in  school  that  I  burst  out  laughing.  The 
amusement  was  quickly  reflected  by  the  other  children,  and 
he  went  back  to  his  place  astonished  at  this  novel  reception  of 
his  prowess  and  much  mortified  at  his  failure. 

The  physical  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  continual  use  of 
the  lungs  necessitated  by  the  pure  oral  system  is  greatly 
insisted  upon  by  medical  men,  and  I  would  like  to  read  you 
an  extract  ht)m  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  (one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  that  profession  in  London) 
given  before  the  members  of  the  Union  of  Teachers  of  the 
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Deaf  on  the  pore  oral  system :  '^  I  prepared  a  paper  which  was 
read  in  1880  at  the  Milan  International  Conference  of  the  Deaf. 
In  that  paper  I  brought  evidence  to  prove  that  the  health  and 
life  of  the  deaf-mutes  were  generally  less  satisfactory  than  that 
of  the  deaf  taught  to  speak  on  the  oral  system.  •  •  • 
When  physician  to  out-patients  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  a  considerable  number  of  deaf-mutes  fell  under 
my  observation  in  whom  the  chronic  a£fection  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  was  found  to  be  closely  allied  to  that  met  with  among 
millers,  stone  masons,  and  others  engaged  in  dusty  occupations. 
•  •  •  All  these  deaf-mutes,  and  I  have  not  met  with  simi- 
lar cases  among  those  instructed  on  the  pureoral  system,"  and 
he  goes  on  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this  di£ference,  which  are 
obvious  to  everyone  who  considers  the  subject.  Here  let  me 
point  out  that  physically  the  system  is  as  beneficial  to  the  less 
successful  pupils  as  to  those  who  are  brilliant  examples  of  the 
possible  results  of  the  system,  and  this  consideration  ought 
surely  to  bear  its  weight  in  inducing  us  to  give  all  pupils,  if 
possible,  the  benefits  of  oral  training. 

Now,  many  of  our  friends  say,  "Why  not  use  a  portion  of 
two  systemst"  Well,  I  should  think  a  parallel  case  would  be 
to  start  a  hearing  child  on  two  absolutely  new  foreign  lan- 
guages at  once — say,  French  and  Bussian.  What  would  be  the 
result  t  Bussian  being  the  more  difiicult  would  quickly  go  to 
the  wall,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  child  would  know 
twice  as  much  French  as  Bussian.  It  is  the  same  with  these 
two  systems.  Teach  a  child  orally,  and  when  he  is  grown  he 
can  easily  acquire  the  manual  alphabet  if  he  wishes.  Teach 
him  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  and  when  he  is  grown 
he  is  tied  to  that  means  of  communication  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Therefore,  I  say,  teach  every  child  orally,  and  if  you 
begin  early  enough  every  deaf  child  can  be  taught  orally  who 
has  normal  mental  powers,  and  leave  him  to  acquire  other 
means  of  expression,  if  he  chooses,  when  he  is  grown  up. 

"Every  deaf  child  makes  signs,  naturally;  why  not  then 
use  them  in  teaching t"  You  might  equally  well  say,  "  Every 
garden  grows  weeds,  naturally;  therefore,  let  us  grow  weeds." 
Every  class  of  persons  in  the  world  have  their  own  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  and  the  deaf  are  no  exception. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  pure  oralism  in  England,  per- 
mit me  to  read  to  you  the  report  given  by  Mrs.  Holland,  the 
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Government  inspectress,  as  regards  the  conditions  favorable 
to  speech,  comparing  in  this  respect  the  pure  oral  and  the 
combined  systems: 

In  five  of  the  institutions  where  nothing  bat  speech  is  allowed  as  the 
means  of  communication  both  in  and  out  of  school,  the  pure  oral  system 
is  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  children  look  upon  speech  as  the  only 
means  of  communication,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  young  beginners. 
In  most  of  the  institutions,  however,  there  are  children  in  the  school  who 
spell  on  their  fingers,  and  who  are  allowed  to  mix  freely  with  the  orally 
taught  children  with  very  bad  results.  This  condition,  together  with  the 
want  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  in  many  cases  does  great  harm  to  the 
oral  system ;  if  that  system  is  to  be  properly  carried  out  changes  must  be 
made  in  both  those  particulars.  As  it  is,  throughout  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  five  institutions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  oral 
system  is  suffering  seriously  from  the  want  of  proper  conditions,  and  some 
decided  measures  should  be  taken  for  securing  more  effectual  separation 
of  the  orally  and  manually  taught  children,  as  at  the  Old  Trafford  School, 
Manchester,  and  for  employing  properly  qualified  teachers.  As  it  is, 
children  are  supposed  to  be  taught  orally  who  are  receiving  instruction 
under  a  false  system ;  whereas  the  true  oral  system  renders  the  scholars 
able  to  mix  with  hearing  people,  instead  of  becoming  an  isolated  race,  as 
those  taught  on  the  manual  system  do  become.  In  those  where  the  oral 
system  gives  the  greatest  promise,  the  practice  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

''Signs  absolutely  forbidden  and  actually  not  used  in  school  hours; 
permitted  but  discouraged  out  of  school  hours."  "Till  language  has  been 
obtained,  no  objection  is  made  to  natural  signs."  "Arbitrary  signs  quite 
forbidden;  natural  gestures  only  permitted  until  the  children  have 
acquired  language."  "  Natural  signs  only  used,  and  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  possible  in  school  hours;  permitted  but  discouraged  in  play 
hours."  "  No  arbitrary  signs  allowed,  nor  natural  signs  after  sufficient 
language  has  been  acquired."  "Arbitrary  signs  forbidden;  natural  signs 
allowed  as  little  as  possible."  "  Natural  signs  only  allowed  for  the  first 
year;  after  that  forbidden." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  reports  of  certain  institutions,  such  passages 
as  the  following  occur : 

"Natural  and  arbitrary  signs  much  used  by  the  manually  taught  children 
in  school  hours;  no  restriction  out  of  school  hours."  "Signs  used 
in  school  for  instruction;  unrestricted  out  of  school."  "Signs  allowed 
only  as  far  as  unavoidable  in  play  hours;  no  signs  allowed  in  school 
hours."  "Out  of  school  hours  the  children  use  signs  and  are  not  forbid- 
den; in  school  they  are  restricted  to  a  certain  extent."  "Both  natural 
and  arbitrary  signs  used  out  of  school,  but  discouraged  among  the  elder 
oral  pupils."    "  No  restriction ;  signs  permitted  to  be  ft-eely  used." 

With  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  pnre  oral  teachers  in 
declining  to  learn  the  mannal  alphabet  and  signs  in  order  to 
communicate  with  adalt  deaf,  which  has  been  referred  to,  let 
me  say,  as  a  pure  oralist,  that  I  by  no  means  undervalue  the 
services  of  those  who  differ  from  me,  and  that  I  highly  appre- 
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ciate  both  their  efforts  and  their  motives;  bat  I  could  not,  in 
justice  to  oral  pupils,  learn  a  system  which  would  diminish 
my  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  I  am  lazy,  naturally,  I  confess. 
I  think  most  people  are,  and  if  I  had  an  easier  method  at 
hand  the  temptation  to  use  it  would  double  my  need  of  patience 
in  oral  teaching,  and  my  stock  of  that  virtue  is  not  so  great 
that  I  can  afford  to  waste  it.  And  I  have  no  doubt  I  express 
the  feelings  of  other  oral  teachers  who  take  up  the  same  x>osi- 
tion,  and  it  must  be  remembered  we  know  the  adult  deaf  are, 
as  a  rule,  well  looked  after  already  by  those  who  approve  the 
use  of  such  means  of  communication.  It  is  not  as  though 
they  were  neglected. 

The  pure  oral  system  reaches  the  intelligence  and  awakens 
a  part  of  the  brain  which  the  silent  system  never  touches  at 
all,  for  the  deaf  have  a  speech  center  in  their  brains  as  much 
as  they  have  an  optic  nerve,  but  in  no  other  way  can  it  be 
reached  except  by  oral  teaching.  And  for  the  teaching  of 
abstract  ideas  there  is  but  one  medium — language.  That 
purely  abstract  ideas,  such  as  the  soul,  immortality,  and  that 
intangible  thing  we  call  the  spirit  world,  can  be  correctly 
expressed  by  a  concrete  sign  made  by  our  human  hands  is  to 
me  absolutely  incredible. 

The  pure  oral  system  is  slow  and  tedious,  difficult  for  pupil 
and  teacher,  say  its  opponents.  I  grant  you — is  anything 
worth  doing  in  this  world  easy  t  I  have  not  found  it  so.  iNo; 
the  highest  and  noblest  works  are  also  the  most  difficult  and 
therefore  the  more  worthy  of  our  striving  to  attain  thereto. 

^^Slow  and  sure  wins  the  race,"  and,  like  all  other  great 
progressive  movements,  the  pure  oral  system  will  eventually 
conquer  and  supersede  all  its  rivals,  and  those  who  help  it 
forward  will  earn  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  the  generations 
to  come. 

The  remaining  papers  of  the  session  were  omitted  and  dis- 
cussion called  for. 

Mrs.  Zell  asked  leave  to  correct  the  statement  that  signs 
are  taught  in  our  schools. 

Dr.  Oordon  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  Miss 
Condon  for  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  her  long 
journey  to  be  with  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Oordon  called  attention  to  the  exhibits  once  more.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  session  of  the  oral  section  was  reopened  at  5  minutes 
past  2,  with  Dr.  Gordon  in  the  chair. 

REPORTS  OF  ORAL  WORK  DS  FOREIGN  SCHOOLS. 

A  FEW  REKARES  ABOUT  THE  aERMAH  8GH00L8. 
[By  Miss  Hermine  M.  Hanpt,  Kentaoky.] 

As  I  am  connected  with  a  large  institution,  I  decided,  while 
visiting  relatives  in  Europe,  to  visit  some  of  the  large  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  in  Oermany,  thinking  I  would  profit  most  by 
seeing  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they  accomplish  in  teach- 
ing orally.  Better  results  than  I  expected  were  manifest  and 
I  feel  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  deaf  can  be  orally 
taught  with  success  in  large  institutions.  My  first  visit  was 
to  the  school  in  Vienna.  This  school  was  founded  by  Joseph  I 
and  for  many  years  was  only  taught  by  the  De  L'Ep^e  method. 
iNow  only  the  oral  method  is  used.  The  pupils  are  not  forbid- 
den to  use  natural  signs  on  the  playground,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  use  them  in  the  schoolroom. 

A  little  congenitally  deaf  boy  in  the  second-year  grade  came 
up  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  landlord  was  coming  for  the 
rent  that  morning.  He  spoke  so  distinctly  that  I  understood 
him  at  once.  The  next  day  I  went  into  the  third-year  grade 
and  while  1  was  speaking  to  the  teacher  I  heard  the  children 
say  to  each  other,  ^^America,  America." 

The  teacher  told  me  the  children  had  heard  from  some  of  the 
others  that  I  was  visiting  the  school  and  was  from  America, 
and  they  were  disappointed  in  my  looks,  as  they  expected  me 
to  be  either  red  or  black.  I  saw  some  excellent  work  here, 
only,  as  one  of  the  teachers  remarked  to  me,  ^^  they  could  not 
carry  out  any  of  their  own  ideas."  The  institution  is  obliged 
to  follow  out  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  them  by  the 
public-school  authorities.  That  board  does  not  know  much 
about  the  work  of  the  deaf.  The  children  remain  in  school 
eight  years  and  after  that  time  it  is  the  director's  business  to 
see  that  each  boy  is  put  to  learn  a  trade  if  the  parents  are  not 
competent  so  to  do.  There  is  a  special  class  for  the  deaf  boys 
in  the  manual  training  school.  The  girls  learn  all  kinds  of 
needlework  in  the  institution. 

The  next  place  I  went  was  Dresden.  The  principal  took  me 
through  nearly  aU  the  schoolrooms.  I  made  a  point  of  seeing 
the  brightest  and  dullest  pupils  of  each  school.    The  idnder- 
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garten  department  of  that  school  pleased  me  very  much  indeed, 
and  I  only  wish  every  school  had  such  a  department.  ^<  The 
kindergarten  is  the  alphabet  of  oar  whole  manual-training  sys- 
tern,  educating  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand.  It  quickens 
the  perceptive  powers  of  the  little  ones,  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve, to  think,  and  to  act.^  This  school  is  located  at  Planeu, 
several  blocks  from  the  institution.  It  is  called  the  prepara- 
tory school.  Children  are  received  at  the  age  of  6  and  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  child's  mental  and 
physical  development.  The  first  year  the  children  are  under  a 
trained  kindergarten  teacher.  They  are  taught  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  every  child  ought  to  know,  and  are  gradually  pre- 
pared for  actual  work.  Attention  is  given  to  concentration, 
touch,  etc.,  and  the  elements  of  lip  reading  and  writing  are 
taught.  The  gifts  are  used  very  freely.  The  children  looked 
so  happy  that  I  was  sorry  to  leave  so  soon.  Some  good  results 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  second  year,  especially  clear  articulation. 
The  house  looked  cozy  and  homelike,  and  a  large  garden  for 
the  children  to  play  in  was  in  connection. 

Under  the  same  supervision  is  an  asylum  for  grown  deaf 
girls,  who  are  mostly  orphans.  They  pay  80  marks  ($20)  a  year, 
and  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  this  sum  is  made  up  by 
churches  or  private  benefactors.  All  kinds  of  sewing  is  done 
here,  and  the  Queen  of  Saxony  sends  them  a  good  deal  of 
work.  Most  of  the  girls  are  more  or  less  afSicted,  but  each 
does  the  work  which  she  can  do  best.  They  receive  one- fourth 
of  the  proceeds  of  what  they  thus  earn.  There  was  one  old 
woman  about  60  years  old,  and  feeble-minded,  who  could  do 
nothing  but  knit.  In  Leipzig  new  pupils  are  admitted  only 
every  other  year.  These  are  divided  into  four  classes — semi- 
mutes,  congenital,  medium  bright,  and  very  dull.  The  teacher 
who  has  charge  of  the  dull  ones  has  the  smallest  number  and 
is  not  expected  to  go  over  as  much  ground  as  the  others.  I 
must  say  I  felt  a  great  sympathy  for  the  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  the  very  dull.  It  takes  more  skill  and  some  genius 
in  a  teacher  to  teach  a  dull  pupil  than  a  bright  one,  for  even 
a  poor  teacher  can  accomplish  something  with  the  latter,  but 
only  the  power  of  love  and  skill  and  experience  can  reach  and 
animate  the  mind  of  the  dullard.  The  school  which  Heinecke 
established  is  across  the  street  from  the  present  institution. 

Berlin  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Normal  Institute, 
and  I  saw  some  excellent  work  in  language,  lip  reading,  and 
articulation.    I  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  understanding  the 
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children,  even  those  who  were  considered  poor.  I  did  not  see 
signs  nsed  at  all. 

The  training  which  the  normal  students  receive  is  fine. 

I  found,  in  these  four  schools  which  I  visited,  bright  and 
cheerful  rooms;  teachers  who  seemed  to  have  their  heart  and 
soul  in  the  work  and  to  have  made  it  their  life  study  and 
endeavor  to  reach  the  deaf  and  give  them  as  much  knowledge 
of  language  and  ability  to  speak  as  possible  in  fitting  them 
for  life. 

If  the  Oovemment  would  only  allow  the  children  to  remain 
ten  years  in  school  much  more  could  be  done,  as  in  the  last  two 
years  their  progress  is  so  much  more  rapid. 

In  every  school  I  found  special  attention  given  to  drawing 
and  gymnastics.  I  also  noticed  that  there  were  no  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason  was 
told  the  children  like  to  gaze  at  pictures  instead  of  looking  at 
the  teacher,  therefore  when  a  picture  is  needed  it  is  brought 
out  for  that  lesson  and  then  put  up  again. 

The  institutions  in  Germany  do  not  give  the  advantages  in 
manual  training  which  they  do  in  the  CTnited  States. 

Their  vacations  are  also  shorter.  The  children  go  homeduring 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  summer  vacations.  The  latter  lasts  a 
month. 

In  all  those  Schools  the  element  method  is  used.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  given  to  breathing  exercises.  Pictures  and 
toys  are  used  all  through  the  school 

In  each  school  I  was  shown  a  room  which  was  used  to  keep 
the  school  aids.  There  were  maps  of  all  descriptions,  fruits  in 
glass  jars,  animals,  minerals,  plants,  chemical  apparatus,  etc., 
a  most  complete  set  of  materials  which  is  used  to  help  in  teach- 
ing the  different  branches. 

The  law  of  Germany  requires  that  every  deaf  mute  shall 
learn  to  talk  and  write  the  language. 

As  Director  Walther  says,  "It  is  only  required  of  a  teacher 
to  teach  simple  language  and  to  teach  it  so  that  the  child  in 
after  life  may  be  able  to  use  it  freely,  just  as  if  it  was  part  of 
himself.''  Peschel  says  that "  the  English  can  boast  of  100,000 
words,  while  a  day  laborer  can  get  along  with  300.  A  man 
with  an  average  education  does  not  use  more  than  3,000  or 
4,000  and  an  orator  10,000." 

The  education  of  the  deaf  is  a  branch  of  the  great  trunk  of 
universal  pedagogy,  and  the  roots  of  its  power  rest  in  this. 
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Persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf  must  first 
pass  the  teacher's  examination,  then  take  one  or  two  years' 
training  in  the  institntion,  and  after  that  pass  the  examination 
which  is  required  of  instmctors  for  the  deaf,  though  this  latter 
examination  is  not  required  in  all  the  provinces. 

Teachers  generally  stay  in  one  school  all  their  lives;  when 
once  engaged  it  means  for  life.  At  first  the  salary  is  small, 
but  it  is  increased  every  year.  A  teacher  who  has  taught  forty 
years  is  pensioned  on  the  same  amount  as  his  last  salary ;  twenty 
years,  half  as  much;  so  he  is  provided  for  as  long  as  he  lives. 
In  case  of  the  principal's  death  the  head  teacher  takes  his 
place  and  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 

There  are  very  few  women  in  the  profession.  It  is  claimed 
that  very  few  women  are  strong  enough  for  that  work,  as  to 
teach  articulation  strong  lungs  are  needed. 

In  most  of  the  schools  teachers  keep  a  class  four  years.  In 
one  institution  the  teacher  keeps  it  the  entire  eight  years. 
Pupils  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  class  drop  back  into  the 
class  below.  The  work  is  slow,  but  thorough.  Few  of  us,  per- 
haps, would  like  to  keep  a  class  for  eight  or  ten  years  and  be 
responsible  for  all  the  children  know  or  do  not  know.  Each 
good  teacher  has  his  own  peculiar  gift  to  bring  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  pupils,  and  the  deaf  need  the  full  advantage  of  this 
talent  and  the  personality  of  several  instructors. 

OBSESVATIOI  OF  ORAL  WOBX  IH  OEBMAH  80H00L8. 
[By  lilas  Jane  L.  Rassel^  PennaylyaniA.] 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  I  sx)eak  of  the  work  that  I 
saw  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Germany. 

That  the  work  in  those  schools  is  good  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  us  can  deny,  nor  can  we  fail  to  appreciate  it  and  commend  it 
even  should  it  not  satisfy  us  in  every  respect.  As  in  all  coun- 
tries, the  work  in  some  of  the  schools  is  superior  to  that  in 
others. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  perfect  order  in 
the  schoolroom.    The  attention  was  equally  as  good. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  articulation.  The 
elements  are  given  in  much  the  same  order  as  that  in  which 
we  give  them.  After  the  simple  elements  come  the  combi- 
nations, then  the  words.  Much  attention  and  time  are  devoted 
to  tongue  and  lip  gjrmnastics,  and  also  to  breathing  exercises. 
Ingenious  devices  are  used  to  concentrate  the  interest  and 
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attention  of  the  class  in  these  exercises.  At  the  close  of  this 
year's  work  the  class  has  all  the  elements  and  is  able  to  com- 
bine them ;  also  a  limited  amount  of  language.  Learning  to 
coant  is  often  included.  Simple  games,  such  as  ninepins, 
marbles,  dice,  etc.,  are  utilized  in  teaching  counting. 

Language  work  begins  with  the  second  year.  It  embraces 
action  work,  questions,  picture  work,  stories,  and  object  lessons. 

The  following  exercise  was  given  in  one  of  the  second-year 
classes  that  I  visited. 

A  chair  was  placed  before  the  class.  These  questions  were 
asked  by  the  teacher: 

What  is  thatt 

Where  is  itt 

How  many  legs  has  itt 

Sentences  were  then  built,  such  as  ^^The  chair  has  four  legs, 
and  so  has  the  stool;"  ^<The  chair  has  four  legs,  but  the  table 
has  only  three."  The  exercise  was  concluded  with  simple 
actions:  ^<  Henry,  put  the  chair  by  the  window,"  etc.  Each 
sentence  was  repeated  several  times  by  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  also  by  class  in  concert. 

Several  hours  every  week  are  devoted  to  conversation.  Some 
object  is  put  before  the  class,  and  questions  are  asked  both  by 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  Often  the  teacher  tells  some  little 
story  to  be  memorized  by  class. 

The  third-year  work  includes  language  work,  articulation, 
and  arithmetic. 

What  we  call  mental  arithmetic  is  considered  very  important. 
It  seemed  remarkable  to  me  for  such  examples  as  the  following 
to  be  worked  without  the  aid  of  the  pencil: 

466-f218 

536—  58 

8-1-  23 

725-1-275 

The  correct  results  were  given  very  promptly,  there  being 
no  hesitation  at  all. 

Geography  is  taken  up  not  later  than  the  fifth  year,  usually 
in  the  fourth.  Maps  are  studied  and  also  drawn.  First  the 
schoolroom,  then  the  school,  the  immediate  surroundings,  and 
so  on.  A  great  many  pictures  are  made  use  of—- character  pic- 
tures that  are  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  also  others  col* 
lected  by  the  teacher.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  class  thoroughly 
familiar  not  only  with  the  names  of  the  countries,  but  also  with 
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the  laiidy  the  people,  and  whatever  of  interest  is  connected 
with  them. 

Not  nntil  the  sixth  year  is  history  begnn ;  first  biography, 
then  home  history.  These  recitations,  with  the  aid  of  character 
pictures,  historic  poems,  and  other  devices,  are  very  interest- 
ing to  all  present.  The  plan  of  gronping  events  around  a  more 
imi>ortant  event  is  used.  I  well  remember  one  recitation  that 
I  heard,  the  subject  was  one  of  the  Crusades.  A  poem  on  the 
Crusade  was  repeated  by  a  member  of  the  class.  This  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  lesson.  The  countries,  the  dates,  rulers, 
important  events  were  given.  This  recitation,  as  all  of  those 
I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  was  entirely  oral.  The  dates  and 
names  were  written  on  the  slate  afterwards. 

The  study  of  nature  begins  early  in  the  course;  as  early  as 
the  second  year.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  observe  closely,  and  also  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  in  nature.  The  lessons  are  all  very  practical  and  use- 
ful.   The  best-known  flowers  and  plants  are  studied  first. 

From  morning  until  night  are  the  children  talked  with. 
Every  hour  of  the  day,  be  they  at  work  or  be  they  at  play,  do 
they  talk.  The  more  closely  speech  links  itself  with  the  every- 
day life  of  the  child  the  easier  it  is  to  overcome  the  use  of 
signs.  Every  word,  every  phrase,  every  sentence  is  made  use 
of.  Each  step  is  taken  very  carefully  and  very  slowly.  There 
is  no  undue  pushing  and  hurrying.  The  children  thoroughly 
enjoy  their  work.  They  are  happy  in  the  schoolroom  and  on 
the  playground.  The  pupils  seem  to  work  with  the  teacher. 
They  realize  that  success  can  be  reached  in  that  way  alone. 

The  lip  reading  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to  rapidity  and 
as  to  accuracy.  No  mistake  is  considered  of  too  little  impor- 
tance to  be  corrected. 

Altogether,  I  think  that  Germany  can  justly  be  proud  of 
her  schools  for  the  deaf  and  of  the  success  of  oralism  in  those 
schools. 

0BSEBVATI01IB  OF  THE  B0H00L8  IH  OEBXAHT. 
[By  Mifts  Agnea  Steinke,  Wisconsin.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  year  ago  last  April  I  entered 
the  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  Berlin  to  take 
the  course.  In  Germany  the  school  year  begins  after  the  Eas- 
ter vacation  and  is  divided  into  four  terms.  I  saw  a  class 
started  there,  and  one  at  Frankfurt.  In  neither  case  was  there 
a  sign  used  for  any  word  taught. 
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The  first  and  second  days  the  sessions  were  short.  The  time 
was  spent  in  getting  acquainted,  in  drawing,  and  looking  at 
pictures.  The  third  day  they  began  breathing  exercises,  and 
the  work  on  consonant  sounds.  After  two  weeks  they  began 
vowel  sounds.  As  soon  as  a  vowel  sound  was  learned  it  was 
put  with  all  the  known  consonant  sounds,  the  latter  first,  and 
drilled.  The  spring  term  closes  at  the  end  of  June  for  a  five 
weeks'  vacation.  At  the  end  of  that  term  the  class  knew 
a  (ah),  ii  (do),  e,  and  p,  t,  k,  f,  s,  sh  in  all  combinations  with  the 
vowel  first. 

After  vacation,  school  beginning  again  on  the  8th  of  August, 
the  teacher  began  concert  work,  selecting  groups  of  three  or 
four  who  knew  the  same  sounds.  The  order  of  sounds  in  the 
combinations  was  also  reversed  and  the  consonant  placed  first. 
The  concert  work  made  a  pleasant  change  from  the  individual 
work  on  new  sounds,  which  continued  daily. 

From  the  first  day  they  had  been  using  slates  for  writing 
and  drawing.  Now  they  began  to  use  lead  pencils  and  blank 
books  for  writing.  Words  of  one  syllable  were  now  introduced 
and  combinations  consisting  of  a  vowel  between  two  conso- 
nants. Long  o  and  long  a  were  left  as  last  of  the  vowels, 
being  considered  the  most  difficult.  After  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion the  class  began  to  use  pen  and  ink.  About  this  time  the 
work  on  words  of  two  syllables  began.  A  great  deal  of  time 
is  spent  on  accent,  pitch,  and  inflection  in  all  the  grades.  It 
is  believed  to  be  better  to  keep  the  voice  a  little  high  at  first, 
as  it  will  naturally  wear  down  but  never  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  could  pronounce  words  of  three 
and  four  syllables  and  accent  them  correctly. 

All  the  new  words  were  explained  by  models  or  by  pictures. 
In  every  class  room  are  one  or  two  large  cases  containing 
material  likely  to  be  used  at  that  stage  of  the  worC.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  year  the  classes  advance  a  room.  The  pri- 
mary classes  occupy  the  first  floor  and  the  higher  classes  the 
second.  The  same  teacher  keeps  a  class  through  the  whole 
course  in  the  Berlin  school.  He'  knows  when  he  takes  the 
class  as  beginners  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  what  it  knows 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  This  fact,  together  with  the  two 
examinations,  goes  a  good  way  to  make  a  teacher  do  his  best. 
The  examinations  are  held  in  the  class  room  of  the  first  class, 
it  being  the  largest  room.  The  superintendent,  all  the  teachers, 
and  all  the  student  teachers  are  present.    The  examinations 
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are  oraL  They  last  two  days,  and  take  place  in  April  and  in 
September.  In  the  morning,  before  the  opening  of  school,  the 
superintendent  gives  the  teacher  the  subject  and  the  topic  or 
lesson  in  which  his  class  is  to  appear  that  day.  They  begin 
with  the  lowest  class  and  advance  regularly.  Pupils  of  the 
higher  grades  are  in  charge  of  the  classes  in  their  respective 
class  rooms  during  these  two  days. 

But  to  return  to  the  beginning  class  work.  During  the  last 
term  the  work  became  very  interesting,  short  sentences— re- 
quests and  orders — ^being  given,  all  of  which  were  acted  out 
by  the  pupils.  They  enjoyed  this  work  the  most  of  the  whole 
programme.  The  daily  practice  on  sounds  and  combinations 
continued. 

The  forms  of  the  printed  letters  were  also  taught  the  last 
term.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  class  knew  about  275  words, 
the  name  of  the  number  of  objects  in  a  given  group  to  six,  their 
given  names,  and  the  given  names  of  their  classmates,  and  all 
the  teachers'  names.  I  was  often  surprised  to  see  how  much 
use  they  made  of  their  language. 

Then  the  second  year  they  are  all  ready  for  questions,  of  which 
they  have  only  had :  What  is  this  ?  What  color  ?  How  many  t 
They  begin  second-year  work  with  the  schoolroom ;  learn  the 
names  of  the  objects  in  it,  what  the  same  are  made  of;  such 
adjectives  as  heavy,  large,  strong,  etc.  Next  they  go  to  the 
garden  for  their  lessons.  Here  many  new  verbs  come  into  the 
work.  The  home  follows  the  garden.  In  the  school  are  models 
of  the  different  rooms  of  a  house  with  their  furnishings.  They 
learn  about  each  of  these.  After  the  home  comes  the  street. 
Beviews  of  the  whole  occur  about  once  a  week.  In  numbers 
they  are  learning  20 — all  the  addition  s  and  subtraction  s.  I  saw 
a  device  here  which  seemed  to  please  the  children' greatly  and 
make  subtraction  plain  to  them.  On  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
class  the  figures  from  1  to  10,  inclusive,  were  written  in  a 
column.  The  teacher  gave  the  exercise  orally  to  the  class  as  8 
less  3,  and  called  a  pupil  to  perform  it.  The  child  came  forward 
and  took  his  place  on  the  8*.  As  he  stepped  on  the  8  he  said, 
"I;''  looking  up  the  column  he  counted  "2, 3,"  and  then  jumped 
onto  the  5.  He  then  repeated  ^^  8  less  3  is  5."  The  more  diffi- 
cult subtractions,  or  the  hard  jumps,  were  remembered  because 
only  a  few  could  jump  them.  When  I  came  around  again  afbei 
five  weeks,  they  could  answer  as  fast  as  the  teacher  could  give 
the  exercises.    In  the  second  year  begins  home  work,  and  then 
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very  little  written  work  is  done  in  school.  Indeed,  I  might 
say  none  is  done  after  the  second  year.  In  the  lower  classes 
the  home  work  is  all  the  work  they  have  had  in  school.  There 
is  no  original  work.  All  through  there  is  less  of  it  done  than 
we  do.  There  is  scarcely  any  below  the  fifth  year.  In  the 
third  year  the  papils  receive  their  first  reading  books,  begin 
the  Old  Testament  stories,  and  begin  a  wordbook. 

The  new  and  difficult  words  occorring  each  day,  with  the 
date  above  and  a  synonym  opposite,  are  written  in  columns. 
One  or  two  sentences  are  generally  written  to  illustrate  the 
use.  If  the  word  is  from  a  lesson  in  a  text-book  the  page  and 
name  of  the  lesson  are  also  noted.  These  books  are  kept  on 
through  the  entire  course.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  the 
pupils  use  them  and  how  quickly  they  can  find  the  word  they 
want.  They  also  begin  journal  writing  in  the  third  year,  but 
they  only  write  when  something  unusual  happens,  maybe  once 
or  twice  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  I  began  to  notice  that  our 
pupils  are  in  advance  in  knowledge  in  corresponding  years 
from  here  up ;  but  just  in  the  same  measure  their  speech  and 
lip  reading  surpasses  ours.  Their  language  in  answer  to 
questions  on  a  reading  lesson,  or  anything  requiring  the  same 
thought  put  in  another  form,  is  very  much  ahead  of  what  I 
expected  to  find,  being,  with  but  few  exceptions,  grammatic- 
ally correct.  The  schools  are  smaller;  there  are  no  deaf 
teachers;  the  children  are  constantly  under  the  supervision  of 
some  hearing  person,  who  can  correct  their  speech,  both  pro- 
nunciation and  grammatical  form,  and  the  results  are  seen 
everywhere.  The  lip  reading  was  the  most  wonderful  to  me. 
Pupils  read  the  lips  of  classmates  without  any  trouble.  Very 
seldom  does  the  teacher  repeat  a  question  or  a  statement.  If 
some  did  not  get  it  the  teacher  calls  on  some  member  sitting 
near  to  repeat.    The  attention  is  almost  perfect. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  course  they  make  haste  slowly.  The 
teacher  is  never  tired  of  correcting  mistakes  in  pronunciation, 
never  lets  one  go  by  without  correction,  all  of  which  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time.  While  they  are  doing  this  they  can  not  be 
imparting  knowledge.  A  pupil  who  has  made  a  mistake  must 
work  till  he  gets  the  correct  pronunciation,  or  if  it  is  a  gram- 
matical error  the  teacher  tells  him.  Then,  he  must  repeat  the 
correct  form  ten  or  twelve  times.  Every  pupil  sits  perfectly 
still,  hands  on' the  desk,  watching  the  lips  of  the  one  speaking. 
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Anyone  may  be  called  on  at  any  moment,  or  the  class  may  be 
required  to  repeat  the  sentence.  This  drill  work  thoroughly 
done  the  first  three  years  makes  very  little  of  it  necessary  in 
the  higher  grades.  They  speak  slowly.  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  fifth-year  class  the  first  day  I  was  in  the  school.  I  had 
never  heard  a  deaf  person  speak  German,  but  I  understood 
every  word  spoken  and  could  hear,  though  I  sat  at  the  back  of 
the  room.  The  voices  were  good,  and  the  pupils  are  every- 
where required  to  speak  loud  from  the  beginning.  I  noticed 
the  same  in  the  other  schools  which  I  visited.  I  speak  mainly 
of  the  Berlin  school  because  it  is  the  most  firmly  impressed 
on  my  mind. 

In  Wtirzbnrg,  where  I  spent  a  week,  they  had  been  making 
quite  extended  auricular  experiments.  Two  years  ago  they 
had  two  auricular  classes.  They^were  doing  nothing  in  this 
line  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  the  teacher  showed  me  the 
diflerent  instruments  he  had  used  and  illustrated  their  use. 
The  board,  superintendent,  and  teacher  all  agreed  that  the 
small  gain  did  not  pay  for  the  amount  of  time  spent.  Here 
there  is  a  deaf  and  blind  girl,  Theresa  Exner,  who  lives  in 
the  superintendent's  family  and  has  a  private  teacher. 

The  school  at  Gerlachsheim  was  the  largest  I  visited,  having 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  pupils,  nearly  all  living 
in  the  school. 

The  school  at  Halle  has  about  fifty  pupils,  all  of  whom  either 
live  at  home  or  board  in  private  families.  The  speech  and 
lip  reading  was  very  good.  The  beginning  class  had  done 
just  about  the  same  work  as  the  class  in  Berlin. 

The  Dresden  school  I  only  visited  at  the  time  of  the  conven- 
tion and  am  not  able  to  express  any  opinion.  We  saw  the 
classes,  but  not  at  work.  The  exhibit  of  manual  work  was 
very  good,  embracing  all  the  trades  usually  taught  in  schools 
for  the  deaf. 

Coming  to  manual  woYk  reminds  me  of  a  point  I  wish  to 
mention.  Grermany  does  not  intend  her  schools  for  the  deaf 
to  be  training  schools  for  trades.  Their  duty  is  to  make  good, 
law-abiding  citizens.  This  is  why  their  course  of  study  is  so 
much  shorter  than  ours.  In  most  schools  it  is  seven  years, 
in  a  few  eight,  and  in  some  only  six.  When  the  school  course 
is  finished  the  pupils  are  apprenticed  to  a  master.  The  super- 
intendent and  teachers  voluntarily  assume  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing those  having  si>ecial  talents  with  masters,  advising  the 
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parents,  and  keeping  a  general  overBight  of  the  apprentices  if 
they  remain  in  the  town  ^here  the  school  is  located.  Many 
fix)m  away  remain  in  the  family  where  they  have  been  board- 
ing during  their  school  time.  To  encourage  a  master  in  any 
trade  to  take  a  deaf  apprentice/ the  Government  offers  a 
reward  of  150  marks  to  such  master  on  condition  that  the 
apprentice  passes  the  required  examination,  thereby  proving 
that  he  is  able  to  support  himself  by  working  at  his  trade. 
The  master  is  also  required  to  receive  the  apprentice  into  his 
family  and  supervise  his  social  life.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  this  reward  has  been  given  since  1817.  In  1870  it  was 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  same  is  also  allowed 
for  girls  when  the  same  conditions  are  filled.  From  the  class 
which  graduated  i^m  the  Berlin  school  last  spring  two  boys 
were  admitted  the  Boyal  Porcelain  Factory  on  presentation  of 
their  drawings.  In  all  cases  of  children  from  the  provinces  it 
is  preferred  to  return  the  children  to  their  parents  and  place 
them  under  a  master  there,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  believed  best  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
forming  of  large  societies  of  deaf  persons  in  the  institution 
towns,  because  the  more  the  deaf,  on  leaving  school,  are  with 
hearing  people  the  more  they  grow  like  them. 

Former  pupils  returning  to  visit  the  school  often  have  not 
only  retained  their  pronunciation  but  have  greatly  enlarged 
their  vocabulary.  I  especially  remember  a  young  lady  who 
visited  in  the  superintendent's  family  last  winter.  She  talked 
about  all  the  general  topics  of  the  day,  talked  without  being 
questioned  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Whenever  I  went  to  the 
school  Sudnay  afternoons  and  there  were  former  pupils  there 
visiting  with  the  boys,  I  noticed  that  they  always  talked. 
While  they  made  now  and  then  a  sign,  their  lips  were  moving 
all  the  time,  and,  strange,  when  talking  among  themselves  they 
always  speak  without  voice.  An  incident  which  occurred  at 
Frankfurt  will  show  how  little  the  children  in  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  Germany  know  about  signs  at  the  present  day.  A  deat 
peddler  came  onto  the  playground  one  day  and  began  signing  to 
the  children.  They  could  not  understimd,  him,  neither  could 
the  teacher  on  duty.  Mrs.  Yattor,  the  superintendent's  wife, 
had  to  come  and  interpret  what  the  man  said.  I  saw  very 
few  signs  anywhere.  In  the  smaller  schools,  like  Frankfurt 
and  Halle,  I  saw  none.  I  was  in  the  class  room,  in  the  work- 
room, on  the  playground,  and  at  the  meals,  having  every 
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opportunity  to  observe.  Please  remember  this  applies  to  the 
schools.  In  the  societies  I  did  see  an  extended  ase  of  signs. 
I  inquired  of  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools  I  visited 
what  signs  the  children  made  for  some  comnion  words  like 
home.  In  no  case  did  I  find  the  conventional  signC  They 
point  for  "  home  "  as  we  would  for  "  over  there."  I  did  not 
see  any  manual  spelling  nor  anyone  who  knew  the  alphabet, 
and  they  count  on  both  hands  as  the  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

visrrs  TO  foreioh  bohools. 

[By  Miss  Kate  F.  Hobart,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Maas.] 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  my  rest  of  fourteen  months 
abroad,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a  number  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  and  it  is  of  these  visits  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  tell  you.  In  my  description  I  shall  classify  the  schools, 
not  in  the  order  in  which  I  visited  them,  but  according  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  situated. 

The  English  schools  which  I  saw  were  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow.  In  London  two  of  the  schools  were 
*' board  schools,'^  which  correspond  to  our  public  day  schools, 
and  the  third  a  private  day  school.  There  are  in  London  some 
sixty  classes  for  the  deaf,  connected  with  the  board  schools. 
These  classes  are  located  in  the  school  buildings  of  the  hearing 
children,  generally.  The  attendance  in  school  is  based  upon 
age  and  not  upon  the  number  of  years  in  school.  A  child  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  school  after  reaching  the  age  of  16, 
with  an  occasional  rare  exception.  Within  a  few  years  attend- 
ance has  been  made  compulsory  at  the  age  of  7,  which  is 
increasing  the  number  of  years  a  child  is  in  school.  In  Lon- 
don ^^  speech  is  compulsory,''  as  one  interested  in  the  deaf  told 
me,  ^'at  least  an  accomplishment."  In  the  first  of  the  two 
board  schools  which  I  visited  the  classes  had  the  pure  oral 
method ;  in  the  second  some  classes  used  the  oral  system,  while 
others  used  the  combined.  In  all  the  oral  classes  which  I  vis- 
ited the  lip  reading  was  very  good,  the  speech  very  under- 
standable. Professor  Van  Pragh  kindly  showed  me  over  his 
private  school,  which  is  a  pure  oral  day  school.  Professor  Van 
Pragh  has  both  classes  for  children  and  normal  classes  for 
teachers.  The  results  shown  by  the  children  proved  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work.  In  Edinburgh  a  two-handed  manual  is 
nsed,  the  oral  method  only  in  cases  of  exceptionally  bright 
S.  Doc.  31 11 
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children.  To  a  limited  extent  the  children  had  very  good  con- 
trol of  written  language.  The  director  spoke  especially  of  the 
difScolties  he  had  in  fitting  the  children  to  read  for  themselves. 
In  Glasgow  the  combined  method  has  been  used ;  today  every 
class  that  enters  has  pure  oral  teaching.  The  director  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  spread  the  oral  work  throughout  the  school. 
With  the  youngest  children  I  heard  a  successful  reading  lesson 
from  a  primer,  and  with  the  oldest  pupils  I  held  a  pleasant 
conversation.  In  these  two  institutions  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  industrial  classes. 

In  France  I  visited  the  national  schools,  that  for  the  boys  in 
Paris  and  that  for  the  girls  in  Bordeaux,  both  of  which,  as  you 
know,  are  institutions.  From  the  sign  method,  in  use  in  Paris 
years  ago,  the  institution  has  changed  to  the  oral  system.  I 
saw  the  entering  class  working  with  elements,  the  second  class 
using  simple  language,  and  higher  grades  employing  language 
fluently.  The  teacher  of  the  fourth  class  was  making  personally 
a  thorough  study  of  aural  work  and  inquiries  about  Dr.  Gilles- 
pie's work.  The  institution  of  Bordeaux  for  the  girls  was  one 
of  the  two  institutions  that  stood  for  the  .most  successful  work 
that  I  saw.  In  Bordeaux  I  heard  very  pretty  speech.  The 
method  of  presenting  the  language  and  all  the  teaching  seemed 
based  upon  modem  methods.  The  girls  were  interested  in 
their  work,  and  delighted  to  speak  with  my  friend,  a  perfect 
French  scholar,  but  one  who  had  never  met  nor  conversed  with 
the  deaf  before.  She  was  charmed  with  the  work  and  the 
correctness  with  which  the  children  used  language,  and  had 
no  trouble  whatever  in  understanding  them. 

In  Italy  my  visits  were  to  the  two  national  schools  in  Naples 
and  the  two  in  Home.  The  principal  at  the  institution  for  boys 
in  Naples  was  much  interested  in  working  out  a  scheme  of 
exercises  based  upon  the  metronome  as  a  means  of  best  de- 
veloping accent  and  rythm  in  speech.  He  had  not  quite  com- 
pleted his  work,  but  it  was  to  be  published  soon.  The  chief 
hand  work  was  clay  modeling,  but  that,  he  said,  was  not  to 
teach  them  modeling  for  the  entire  sake  of  the  modeling,  but  to 
educate  their  hands  and  minds,  a  good  solid  principle,  surely. 
The  school  for  girls  showed  what  is  a  strong  element  in  many 
Italian  schools  for  girls.  While  interested  in  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  girls,  and  teaching  by  the  pure  oral  method, 
the  chief  point  was  their  needlework,  sewing,  embroidery,  and 
lace  work.    In  Rome,  as  in  Naples,  the  national  schools  had 
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the  oral  method,  and  some  of  the  work  was  in  advance  of  the 
work  in  Naples.  It  was  in  the  boys'  school  that  I  saw  a  very 
interesting  oral  lesson  on  the  nse  of  the  words  ^^  neither — nor," 
and  also  of  the  word  <<  while.''  The  work  in  the  girls'  school 
was  very  good — far  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  school  in 
Naples,  the  embroidery,  etc.,  evidently  holding  a  secondary 
place. 

And  lastly  come  the  German  schools.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
schools  in  Berlin  that,  having  gone  from  class  to  class,  seeing 
articulation,  language,  arithmetic,  etc.,  I  concluded  my  visit 
by  listening  to  a  lesson  in  the  highest  class  oq  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  In  Dresden  I  was  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  children  of  our  school  in  Boston,  my  ocean  trip, 
etc.,  and  I  enjoyed  also  a  mental  arithmetic  lesson  in  practical 
questions  involving  the  use  of  fractions.  But  my  day  at  the 
institution  in  Munich  stands  as  the  brightest  in  all  my  visits. 
While  to  my  mind  Bordeaux,  taken  all  in  all,  stands  for  the 
work  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  teaching  of  elements  as 
a  foundation  of  speech,  so  Munich  proves  clearly  the  success 
which  comes  from  the  word-method  as  a  foundation. 

I  hoped  to  see  some  of  the  schools  in  Sweden,  but  my  stay 
there  was  too  late;  the  schools  having  closed  before  I  arrived. 

In  all  my  visits  my  welcome  was  very  cordial,  and  every 
opportunity  was  given  me  for  seeing  the  work.  Principals 
and  assistants,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  earnest 
workers  in  giving  to  the  deaf  speech,  which  is  all  in  all  to 
them,  and  the  same  education  which  is  provided  for  their 
hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 

TEE  ADVI8ABILITT  OF  EimRE  8EPAMTI0K  OF  MAHUAL  AHD  ORAL  PUFUiS. 

[By  Warren  Robinson,  Wisconsin.] 

In  this  brief  paper  I  shall  avoid  unnecessary  details,  fine 
distinctions,  the  relating  of  individual  exi)erience,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  important  relation  the  various  uses  the  hand  bear 
to  mental  development,  or  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
association  in  educating,  trusting  to  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions to  decide  in  each  case  how  far  the  work  of  speech  teach- 
ing may  be  carried  without  being  a  drawback  or  hindrance  to 
a  fairly  well  rounded  education,  for  the  average  school  life  of 
the  deaf  is  under  five  years.  Understand,  I  do  not  wish  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  speech  and  lip  reading  as  factors 
in  education,  though  the  nature  of  deafness  more  or  less 
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redaces  their  force.  The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  is  the  securing  of  conditions  essential  to  a  larger 
practice  in  speech  and  speech  reading.  Whatever  plans  may 
be  laid  to  achieve  this  object  will  fall  short  where  the  condi- 
tions are  lacking  just  as  certain  as  that  vegetation  will  not 
thrive  in  an  uncongenial  soil.  So  it  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
I  am  speaking  for,  and  that  condition  is  '<oraI  environment" 
while  pupils  are  oral  pupils,  whether  on  trial  or  under  oral 
instruction.  We  learn  a  thing,  if  it  is  learned  at  all,  by  doing 
it,  not  by  being  told  how  or  by  occasional  practice.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  speech  and  lip  reading.  Even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  by  the  hearing  is  not  accomplished  in  a  day  or 
without  difficulties.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
long  it  takes  a  hearing  child  to  learn  to  talkt  The  writer's 
little  girl,  now  in  her  eighth  year,  has  been  at  it  ever  since  she 
was  six  or  seven  months  old,  and  can  now  talk  pretty  well; 
but  from  that  time  to  this  she  has  been  exercising  her  vocal 
organs  in  every  conceivable  way,  and,  in  addition,  has  been  all 
ears,  listening  to  everything. 

Now,  if  it  takes  all  this  time,  practice,  hearing,  and  freedom 
for  a  hearing  child  to  learn  to  talk,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  it  will  require  more  for  a  deaf  onet  It  is  not  being 
claimed  that  all  the  deaf  are  going  to  learn  speech  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  that  the  conditions  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  those  enjoyed  by  a  hearing  child  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Otherwise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
a  fair  trial  has  been  made. 

The  qualities  of  speech  or  what  successful  speech  is  are  not 
now  under  consideration ;  but  it  might  be  said  iu  passing  that 
Principal  Job  Williams,  of  the  Hartford  School,  Dr.  Bell  and 
Superintendent  Dobyns,  of  the  Mississippi  School,  all  appear 
to  agree  that  a  successful  case  is  a  pupil  who  has  so  far  mas- 
tered speech  and  lip  reading  as  to  be  understood  by  members 
of  his  own  family  and  possibly  intimate  friends.  There  are 
also  those  who  maintain  that  a  fair  proficiency  iu  lip  reading, 
with  less  power  of  speech  than  above  mentioned,  entitles  a 
pupil  to  be  continued  as  an  oral  pupil. 

How  the  persons  just  referred  to  would  regard  the  complete 
separation  of  these  two  classes  of  pupils  from  the  manual 
pupils  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state. 

To  give  the  idea  contained  in  this  paper  definite  form,  and  to 
place  it  iu  line  with  the  present  tendency  to  afford  still  greater 
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facilities  for  the  acqnisition  and  practice  of  speech  and  lip 
reading,  I  offer  the  following  plan : 

The  pnpils  of  tiie  oral  and  manual  departments  to  live  sepa- 
rately, occnpyiug  the  shops  at  different  times;  all  pupils  to  be 
given  a  trial  more  or  less  prolonged,  as  the  case  seems  to  war- 
rant; those  who  show  unsatisfactory  progress  in  the  oral  de- 
partment to  be  transferred  to  the  manual.  This  leaves  two 
more  classes  to  be  considered — those  whose  speech  is  so  un- 
promising as  not  to  justify  their  being  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  mauual  methods  for  more  than  half  the 
course,  and  those  of  the  older  boys  or  girls  who  may  desire  to 
quit  the  oral  department,  but  can  not  get  the  consent  of  their 
parents. 

For  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  if  fairly  carried  out,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  claim  such  advantages  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  will  bring  about  more  favorable  conditions  for  oral  work; 
it  will  set  to  work  influences  in  the  direction  of  speech  and 
speech  reading  which  can  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way; 
it  will  allow  a  reasonable  measure  of  freedom  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  successful  prosecution  of  all  educational  work; 
it  offers  to  both  speech  and  education  opportunities  commen- 
surate with  their  importance;  it  will  have  a  teudency  to  inspire 
more  confidence  in  our  large  schools;  and,  finally,  the  plan 
itself  is  its  best  safeguard  against  extremes. 

Of  course  the  immediate  adoption  of  su«h  measures  as  sug- 
gested here  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  a  concensus  of  opinion 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  determining  the  line  of  action  to  be 
pursued,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  individual  among 
ns  who  would  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  a  momentous  question. 

But  the  question  maybe  asked,  ^'Does  this  plan  not  con- 
template a  radical  change  in  the  present  combined  or  eclectic 
system  of  our  schools!"  From  my  point  of  view,  not  at  all. 
To  me  the  eclectic  system  not  only  means  the  most  suitable 
methods,  but  the  most  suitable  conditions  as  well.  The  two 
departments  will  only  be  more  sharply  distinguished,  but,  side 
by  side,  each  will  perform  its  part  or  assist  where  the  other 
fails  in  helping  forward  'the  evolutionary  process  of  human 
development. 

In  closing,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  myself  to  state  that 
the  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  the  result  of  careftil  thought 
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and  observation,  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  practice, 
my  experience  in  keeping  up  my  own  speech,  conversation 
with  different  people,  etc.  I  bronght  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers'  association  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Deaf  six  years  ago  and  again  last  winter  substantially  as  pre- 
sented to  you  to-day.  When  I  was  encouraged  to  bring  it 
before  this  meeting  I  thought  no  harm  could  come  firom  an 
honest  discussion  of  the  matter,  but  possibly  some  good. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Sogers  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  the  main  idea  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  paper.  Mr.  F.  D.  Olarke  asked  Mr.  Eogers  to 
withdraw  his  request,  and  Mr.  Eogers  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  do  so,  but  Mr.  J.  E.  Dobyns  urged  him  not  to  with- 
draw it. 

Dr.  Gallaudet.  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  with  great 
interest  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  writer  was  once  a 
student  at  Washington.  I  am  proud  of  his  success.  I  should 
receive  his  views  with  great  respect.  Second,  he  suggests 
an  arrangement  which  I  think  is  to  be  approved.  I  say  this 
with  the  qualification  that  the  details  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Much  would  depend  upon  a  number  of  possibilities 
and  other  things.  I  made  a  report  thirty  years  ago,  after  a 
trip  to  Europe,  where  I  saw  an  arrangement  in  Oopenhagen 
where  two  schools  were  under  the  management  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  these  schools.  Pupils  were  transferred 
.  from  one  school  to  another.  They  were  kept  separate  for  rea- 
sons stated  by  Mr.  Eobinson.  The  institution  at  Mount  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  had  a  chance  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  I  look  upon  the  Mount  Airy 
plan  with  much  favor.  B  at  i  t  is  of  great  importance  that  under 
an  arrangement  for  separating  pupils  such  as  Mr.  Eobinson 
suggests  great  care  should  be  taken  that  pupils  should  not  be 
retained  in  the  oral  department  whose  success  in  speech  is 
limited. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  and  want  to 
ask  one  question,  and  that  is,  where  it  has  been  tried  I  sup- 
X>ose  the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  signs.  Is  there  such  a  separa- 
tion at  Mount  Airy  as  to  preclude  signs  t  If  there  is,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  result  of  it. 

Dr.  Obouteb.  I  would  not  say  that  signs  have  been  entirely 
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sappressed  among  the  pupils  of  the  oral  department  nor  of  the 
manaal  department.  I  do  say  signs  are  not  used  for  purposes 
of  instruction  by  the  teachers  of  our  oral  department.  When 
1  say  that,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  conventional 
signs  are  not  used.  Natural  signs  and  gestures  are  necessarily 
used  at  the  primary  stage.  Signs  are  not  necessary — I  mean 
conventional  signs — even  in  the  manual  department.  I  do  not 
want  a  vote  taken  on  Mount  Airy  methods.  I  would  prefer 
personally  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Rogers  withdraw  his 
question.  I  do  not  want  Mount  Airy  voted  up  or  down  at  this 
time.  Let  everyone  prove  this  matter  for  himself.  Educational 
methods  can  not  be  created  by  mere  votes  of  conventions. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to 
tell  this  audience  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  a  school 
without  signs.  I  think  you  will  know  where  I  stand.  With 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Eogers  and  without  implying  that  he 
meant  to  criticise  another  school,  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  vote 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  ARao.  I  fully  intencled  to  ask  the  question  myself, 
because  I  want  to  know.  I  have  asked  the  question  many 
times  privately.  I  want  to  get  the  best  results,  and  I  will  fol- 
low that  plan.  You  know  that  in  combination  schools  when 
you  have  both  departments,  the  oral  and  the  manual  mixed, 
you  do  not  get  the  best  results.  If  I  had  an  arrangement 
suitable  for  separation  and  an  unlimited  pocketbook  I  should 
separate  them.  This  convention  is  agreed  upon  two  or  three 
things.  We  agree  that  the  semimutes  should  be  taught  orally 
and  that  a  percentage  of  the  congenitally  deaf  should  be 
taught  orally.  Some  think  it  should  be  30  per  cent  and  others 
think  it  should  be  90  per  cent.  Now  the  question  before  us  is, 
What  is  the  number  to  get  the  best  results  t  Of  course  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  many  things  to  be  considered,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  getting  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  separate  the  manual  and  oral  pupils  or  not.  Someone 
who  has  tried  both  plans  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  the  result 
of  his  experiment.  We  are  here  to  obtain  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  try  both  plans. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think  this  question  can  properly  come 
before  the  meeting.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  this  con- 
vention of  instructors  to  issue  formulated  announcements  of 
their  views.    It  would  be  the  announcement  of  the  views  of 
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the  whole  convention  and  that  would  be  nnwise.  If  it  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  convention  of  principalB  and 
not  in  a  section  of  this  convention. 

The  president  upheld  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Moses^  and  the 
discussion  was  dropped. 

ORAL  WOKS  WITH  GLASSES  OF  PUPILS  OF  TEE  OHIO  IH8TITTTTI0H. 

[By  Mrs.  ICansnr.] 

A  lesson  was  given  to  a  class  of  one  pupil.  The  name  of  the 
pupil  was  James  Grafton,  and  he  was  11  years  old.  The  pupil 
was  put  through  a  series  of  test  exercises  to  show  his  ability 
to  read  the  lips.  He  was  also  given  a  lesson  in  numbers  on 
the  blackboard  to  show  his  ability  to  add  numbers.  She  also 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  boy  had  been  to  Gamp  Bushuell, 
and  had  seen  the  soldiers  there.  She  asked  a  great  many 
questions  in  regard  to  the  camp,  all  of  which  were  answered 
satisfactorily  by  the  boy.  This  boy  was  quite  intelligent  and 
showed  very  careful  training.  She  gave  him  a  list  of  words 
from  a  story  and  had  him  write  the  story  from  memory. 

LESSON  BY  MISS  GREENER. 

This  lesson  was  given  by  Miss  Greener  to  a  class  composed 
of  three  girls  and  two  boys.  They  were  two-year  pupils.  She 
had  an  Indian  picture  scene  from  which  she  developed  the 
lesson.  In  this  lesson  she  taught  them  many  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  race.  There  was  a  baby  in  the  picture,  from 
which  she  taught  them  many  lessons  of  home  life.  The  lesson 
was  quite  interesting  throughout  and  engaged  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  audience. 

Dr.  Williams.  Are  these  children  congenitally  deaft 

Miss  Gbeenkb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  from  the  records.  Some  of  them, 
so  the  records  say^  lost  their  hearing  when  they  were  19 
months  old. 

LESSON  BY  MISS  SCHWEGLEB,  OF  THE  CINCINNATI   DAT  SCHOOL. 

This  lesson  was  given  to  two  pupils,  a  girl  of  12  years  and  a 
boy  of  14  years. 

Miss  Schwegler  said:  ^'I  had  no  intention  of  bringing  any 
children  until  the  Washington  convention.  I  wrote  to  the 
teachers  at  Cincinnati,  and  found  that  all  but  two  had  left  the 
institution.    We  visited  the  parents,  but  found  that  the  chil- 
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dren  had  gone  away  for  their  summer  vacatioiL  I  wanted  to 
bring  my  whole  class,  bat  I  could  only  secure  two  pupils.  It 
numbers  seven  members.  I  will  now  give  a  lesson  in  history 
to  these  pupils,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  their 
knowledge  of  history,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  their 
ability  to  read  the  lips. 

'^The  girl  has  been  in  school  for  six  years,  and  is  totally  deaf. 
The  boy  is  semideaf,  and  he  has  attended  school  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  He  can  not  depend  on  his  hearing  when  I 
speak  to  him  in  a  low  voice." 

The  teacher  then  developed  the  story  of  the  Revolution  in 
a  very  interesting  manner.  She  also  gave  them  a  lesson  on 
the  present  war  and  the  country  of  Ouba,  which  showed  them 
to  be  well  up  on  current  events.  The  teacher  said  the  boy  was 
a  great  reader  of  the  newspapers.  She  also  taught  them  in 
regard  to  Havana,  and  talked  to  the  class  about  Washington, 
Dewey,  and  Benedict  Arnold. 

LBSSOir  BT  MISS  GBIICBS,   OF  THE  OHIO  INBTITUTION. 

This  lesson  was  given  to  two  girls,  who  had  been  in  school 
for  six  years.  The  teacher  said  that  these  children  were  born 
deaf,  and  had  remained  totally  deaf  from  childhood.  She 
gave  them  a  lesson  in  arithmetic.  She  gave  various  numbers, 
beginning  with  those  containing  three  figures.  The  teacher 
then  gave  them  the  problem  of  reducing  4  bushels  5  pecks  5 
quarts  and  2  pints  to  pints.  The  children  solved  the  problem 
without  dif&culty  by  the  analytical  process,  writing  each  suc- 
cessive step  of  the  process  on  the  blackboard.  The  work  of 
the  class  showed  very  careful  training  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Some  questions  were  asked  by  the  audience  and 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  teacher. 

Reports  of  oral  work  in  schools  were  omitted,  and  the  oral 
section  was  adjourned.  Dr.  Oallaudet  took  the  chair  and  read 
the  following  telegram : 

TONKBRS,  N.  T.y  August  1, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudbt,  PreMeni,  and  J.  R.  Dobtns,  Secretary: 
(Care  Conventioii  of  American  InstruotoTB  of  the  Deaf,  Institute  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb.) 
I  have  received  with  gratitude  the  telegraphic  message  of  the  conven- 
tion.   It  is  a  benediction  on  a  long  life  spent  in  the  cause  to  which  its 
members  are  devoted, 

Isaac  Lbwis  Peet. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  7  p.  m. 
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BUSINESS  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter  past  7  by  the 
president.    Besolations  were  presented  and  adopted  as  follows : 

1.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  collect  and  publish  necrological  reports  in 
the  proceedings  in  the  previons  meetings  of  this  convention  in  reverence 
for  the  memory  of  the  departed  friends  who  were  engaged  in  this  pro- 
fession. 

Since  the  last  convention  there  has  been  a  considerable  number  of  our 
fellow-teachers  who  have  passed  away  to  enter  the  heavenly  life. 

I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  on  necrology  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  this  convention  to  collect  obituary  accounts,  and  present  a 
report  with  them  at  this  convention  at  some  time  before  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  this  convention,  and  that  the  same  committee  be  further 
continued  in  office  to  prepare  and  give  another  report  in  advance  for  our 
next  convention. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Larson.  The  president  appointed  Mr. 
Larson,  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker,  and  Dr.  De  Motte  on  this  committee. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  1, 1898. 
Dear  Sir:  The  committee  on  a  graded  course  of  Sunday-school  lessons 
reports  progress,  and,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  suggests 
that  it  be  granted  until  the  next  convention  in  which  to.  present  a  com- 
plete report. 

Bespectfullyi  J.  H.  Cloud,  Chairman, 

Dr.  £.  M.  Gallaudbt,  President  of  the  Convention. 

2.  To  grant  more  time  to  the  committee  on  a  graded  course 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  to  prepare  their  work.    Presented 

by  Mr.  Cloud. 

3.  Beeolved,  That  the  members  of  the  convention  of  American  instruct- 
ors of  the  deaf  recognize  in  the  Volta  bureau  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  they  hereby  express  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  valuable  service  the  bureau  has  rendered  to  the  cause  so  near 
their  hearts  by  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  and  the  dis- 
semination of  publications  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Reeolvedy  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  to  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Gallaudet. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee: 

.   Columbus,  Ohio,  Auguet  l,  1898. 

To  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf: 

The  standing  executive  committee,  as  required  by  section  5,  Article  IV, 
of  the  constitution,  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  report: 

The  committee  was  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  adopted 
July  8,  1895,  ''to  prepare  and  file  proper  articles  of  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  district,  as  it  may  elect/' 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  committee  secured  the  passage  by 
Congress,  and  the  approval  by  President  Cleveland  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1897|  of  the  following  charter : 
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An  Act  to  inoorpoimte  the  ConTODtlon  of  American  Instmoton  of  the  Beef. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreeentaiiret  of  the  United  StateB 
of  America  in  Congress  assemhledj  That  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Wasbiii;;- 
ton,  in  the  DlBtrict  of  Columbia;  Francis  D.  Clarke,  of  Flint,  in  the  State 
of  Afichigan;  S.  Tefit  Walker,  of  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
James  L.  Smith,  of  Faribault,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Sarah  Fuller,  of 
lioston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  David  C.  Dudley,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  John  R.  Dobyns,  uf  Jtickson,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  officers  and  members  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  their  associates  an«l  successors  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  the 
District  of  Columnia  by  the  name  of  the  **  Convention  of  American  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Deaf,''  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  on  the 
broadest,  most  advanced,  and  practical  linen;  and  by  that  name  it  may 
sne  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
and  may  have  ana  use  a  common  seal  and  change  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.'2.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  take  and  hold 
personal  estate  and  such  real  estate  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  promotion  of  the  educational  and  benevolent  purposes  of  said  corpo- 
ration, which  shall  not  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
but  shall  descend  to  their  successors  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  a  constitution  and  regulations 
or  by-laws,  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  same  at  pleasure :  Provided, 
That  such  constitution  and  regulations  or  by-laws  do  not  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  association  may  hold  its  meetings  in  such  places  as 
said  incorporators  shall  determine,  and  shall  report  to  Uongress,  through  the 
president  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  such  portions  of  its  proceedings  and  transac- 
tions as  its  officers  shall  deem  to  be  of  general  public  interest  and  value 
concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Approved,  January  26, 1897. 

As  required  by  section  3  of  the  charter,  the  incorporators,  being  the 
same  persons  as  the  members  of  your  standing  executive  committee, 
adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  constitution,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  convention  at  Flint,  Mich.,  July  5,  1895. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  the  secretary  of  the  convention  and  of  the  committee, 
tendered  his  resignation  of  those  offices  in  the  summer  of  1897,  shortly 
after  his  retirement  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  on  the  28th  ultimo,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyns 
was  elected  by  the  committee  to  take  his  place  as  secretary. 

Receipts  of  the  committee  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  convention : 

Two  life-membership  fees $50.00 

Membership  fees 494.00 

Annual  dues 265.00 

Contributions , 2.00 

Interest  on  deposits 4.25 

$816.25 

Expenditures  of  the  committee : 

For  printing  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 

Flint,  Mich $685.00 

For  stationery,  postage,  expressage,  etc 29. 09 

614.09 

Leaving  a  balance  In  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  July  27, 
1896,  of 201.16 
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The  committee  arranged  by  correspondence;  and  a  yisit  of  the  chairman 
to  Colnmbns  in  October,  1897|  without  expense  to  the  association,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  now  in  progress. 

Since  the  treasurer's  report  was  handed  into  the  committee  additional 
membership  fees  and  annual  dues  have  been  received  by  him  to  the 
amount  of  $305,  making  the  balance  now  in  his  hands  $506.16. 

The  roll  of  active  members  of  the  convention,  entitled  to  vote  and  hold 
office,  is  as  follows : 

The  roll  of  members  was  then  called.  A  qnoram  being  pres- 
ent, elections  were  annonnced  in  order.  Mr.  Walker  moved  that 
nominations  from  the  floor  be  alio  wed.  Mr.  Nelson  amended,  by 
snbstitntion,  that  an  informal  ballot  for  president  be  taken. 
Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Moses  raised  points  of  order,  bnt  Mr.  Nel- 
son's amendment  was  seconded,  the  chair  mling  that  it  was  in 
order,  and  it  was  passed. 

Messrs.  Mitchell,  Argo,  Day,  and  McGregor  were  appointed 
tellers,  and  balloting  began,  with  the  following  reaolt: 

President,  Dr.  E.M.  Gallandet;  vice-president,  B.  Mathison; 
secretary,  J.  R.  Dobyns;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Smith;  directors, 
W.  E.  Argo,  Miss  S.  Faller,  and  Robert  Patterson. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  the 
chairmen  of  sections :  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Greater,  Mr.  Bnrt, 
and  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor. 

The  following  were  reported  as  nominations  for  chairmen  of 
sections: 

Normal  section,  W.  A.  Caldwell;  oral  section.  Dr.  J.  0. 
Gordon;  aaricular  section,  E.  H.  Currier;  kindergarten  section. 
Miss  Mary  McCoweu;  industrial  section,  W.  Robinson;  art 
section,  Ernest  Zell;  eastern  section,  E.  B.  Nelson;  western 
section,  F.  W.  Metcalf;  southern  section,  W.  O.  Connor. 

The  secretary  was  empowered  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  con- 
vention for  all  these  nominations. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  later: 

Committee  for  the  normal  section, — W.  A.  Caldwell,  chair- 
man, California;  J.  W.  Blattner,  Texas;  Mrs.  Alice  N.  Smith, 
Minnesota;  H.  E.  Day,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Sylvia  C.  Balis, 
Ontario. 

Committee  for  the  oral  section. — Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  chairman, 
Illinois;  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Illinois;  J.  W.  Jones,  Ohio: 
Miss  Frances  Wettstein,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Lottie  K.  Clarke, 
Michigan. 

Committee  for  the  auricular  section. — Enoch  H.  Currier,  chair- 
man, New  York;  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Illinois;  F.  D.  Clarke,  Mich- 
igan; Miss  Catharine  S.  Sties,  Ohio;  R.  O.  Johnson,  Indiana. 
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Committee  far  the  art  section, — Ernest  Zell,  chairman,  Ohio; 
Miss  Jessie  Connor,  Georgia;  Theophilas  d'Estrella,  Califor- 
nia; Miss  Oabriella  Le  Prince,  New  York;  Mrs.  Sylvia  C. 
Balis,  Ontario. 

Committee  for  the  industrial  section. — Warren  Robinson,  Wis- 
consin, chairman;  E.McE.  Goodwin,  North  Carolina;  Edward 
J.  Hecker,  Indiana;  Miss  Minnie  Overton  Bell,  Missonri;  Miss 
A.  F.  Stmckmeyer,  Wisconsin. 

Western  local  committee^ — F.  W.  Metcalf,  chairman,  Utah; 
Miss  Effie  Johnston,  Illinois;  N.  B.  McEee,  Missouri;  D.  F. 
Bangs,  North  Dakota;  Conrad  Spruit,  Iowa. 

Southern  local  committee. — W.  O.  Connor,  Georgia,  chair- 
man; Philip  H.  Brown,  Louisiana;  J.  H.  Johnson,  Alabama; 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hurd,  North  Carolina;  Mrs.  Anna  Rogers,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Eastern  local  committee. — ^E.  B.  Nelson,  chairman,  Rome, 
New  York;  F.  W.  Booth,  Pennsylvania;  Robert  Patterson, 
Ohio;  T.  P.  Clarke,  Michigan. 


MOBNINa   SESSION. 

Tuesday,  At^ust  2. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  a 
quarter  past  9.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cloud. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  sessions  were  read,  amended, 
and  approved.  Rev.  O.  L.  Zorbaugh,  of  Cleveland,  and  Stephen 
R.  Clark,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  institution,  were 
elected  to  honorary  membership.  A  letter  from  the  Hotel 
Association  of  Chicago,  asking  that  the  next  meeting  be  held 
in  that  city,  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Caldwell  took  the  chair  and  the  work  of  the  normal  sec- 
tion began  with  the  question  box.    Questions  were  answered 
by  Mr.  Argo,  Mr.  Dudley  (through  Mr.  Argo),  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr 
Smith,  Mr.  Blattner  (through  Mr.  Booth),  and  Mr.  Cloud. 

THE  BOTASY  SYSTEM. 
[By  G.  M.  McClure,  DanTllle,  Ky.] 

This  is  an  age  of  specialists.  In  every  department  of  human 
endeavor  we  see  the  world's  work  divided  and  assigned  in 
detail  to  those  best  fitted  by  education  and  training  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  wonderful  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that 
has  marked  the  closing  years  of  this  splendid  century  is  due 
largely  to  the  extension  of  this  principle.  Is  there  a  place  for 
it  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  f  If  so,  where,  and  how  far  can 
it  be  advantageously  applied?  A  number  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  schools  favor  it;  others  are  not  convinced  of 
its  utility.  The  schools  using  it  give  it  different  scope.  Where 
is  the  point  of  vantage  and  what  are  the  objections  of  those 
who  oppose  it! 

** Classes  or  departments!"  is  a  term  met  with  increasing 
frequency  in  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  our  work. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  in  gaining  in  one 
direction  we  must  in  some  instances  lose  in  others.  The  class 
system  has  come  down  to  us  from  time  immemorial.  There  is 
nothing  experimental  about  it;  it  is  a  tried  and  seasoned  sys- 
tem, under  which  our  schools  have  prospered  and  are  prosper- 
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iDg,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  discarded.  As  that  able  teacher 
W.  G.  Jenkins  said,  '<  The  man  who  shnts  his  eyes  to  the  past 
as  a  source  of  gnidance  and  knowledge  does  not  know  how  to 
face  the  fhtnre." 

Bnt  the  same  anthority  also  said,  '<  To  hold  on  to  the  past 
jast  becaase  it  is  old  wonld  be  intolerable;''  and  if  we  do  not 
keep  onr  minds  open  to  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  some- 
thing better  than  we  have  yet  known  we  are  false  to  oar  duty. 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  substantially  agreed  that  the 
department  system,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  rotary  sys- 
tem, can  not  be  profitably  introdnced  before  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth year  of  the  coarse.  The  character  of  the  stndies  hardly 
admits  of  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  work  before  that  stage 
is  reached,  while  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  of  even  the  most 
pronoanced  advocates  of  the  system  that  daring  those  earlier 
school  years  the  pupils  need  a  teacher  who  will  act  the  part  of 
'^  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  who  will  stand  in  a  relation 
almost  as  close  as  that  of  parent — something  possible  only 
under  the  class  system.  Children  hanger  for  affection,  and 
during  their  earlier  years  are  more  easily  controlled,  and  are 
happier,  I  believe,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher;  but  as 
childhood  passes  into  youth  the  horizon  of  the  pupil  should 
broaden  also.  The  change  from  the  class  to  the  rotary  system 
does  not  mean  that  the  papil  is  thenceforward  to  be  left  to 
himself,  since  he  will  have  several  teachers  instead  of  only  one 
to  take  an  interest  in  him.  It  is  a  natural  progression  from  a 
smaller  to  a  lacger  world,  where  at  a  stage  when  he  is  begin- 
ning to  think  and  reason  for  himself  he  is  given  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  powers.  The  pnpils  in  our  schools  lead  very 
secluded  lives,  and  meet  all  too  few  people  from  the  oatside 
world.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  them  brought  into 
contact  with  as  many  people  of  the  right  sort  from  this  world 
as  possible  during  the  closing  years  of  the  course.  It  teaches 
them  to  look  at  things  from  more  points  of  view,  to  be  more 
self-reliant  in  character,  more  independent  in  habits  of  thought, 
develops  a  stronger  individuality,  and  makes  them  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  points  of  strength  and  weakness. 

Then,  even  the  best  tea^^her  is  hardly  all  sufficient  as  a  model 
for  his  class.  Some  desirable  principle  almost  negative  in  one 
teacher  may  shine  forth  strong  and  positive  in  another. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  importance  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  personal  elements  entering  into  the  question  of  the  child's 
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education^  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  teaching  is 
better  under  the  rotary  than  under  the  class  system,  other 
things  being  equaL  A  teacher  can  do  his  best  work  along 
lines  that  are  congenial  to  his  tastes;  which  he  understands 
best,  and  for  which  he  has  that  intangible  something  called 
*' knack."  When  there  is  in  a  school  an  instructor  with  a  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  teaching  some  one  branch,  it  seems  a  pity  to 
confine  his  talent  to  the  narrow  field  of  a  single  class  instead 
of  giving  several  classes  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  possible  to  get 
the  teacher's  best  and  lose  his  worst.  The  system  is  fairer  to 
the  pupils,  in  that  it  gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  average 
teaching  talent  of  the  school — an  average  of  the  best  that  a 
number  of  specialists  can  give  them  at  that.  It  is  quite  i)os- 
sible  for  a  teacher  whose  general  work  is  of  very  ordinary 
character  to  do  excellent  work  when  his  energies  are  concen- 
trated on  a  single  subject.  Concentration  of  thought,  pur- 
pose, energy,  and  study  in  one  direction  is  bound  to  tell.  The 
lesson  of  life,  repeated  with  endless  iteration  from  Bacon,  the 
Wise,  who  started  in  life  with  the  splendid  declaration,  <^I 
have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province,"  only  to  be  dis- 
tanced in  spite  of  his  unrivaled  talents  and  tireless  industry 
by  inferior  men  who  attempted  less,  down  to  the  business  man 
who  failed  yesterday  because  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  is  that  the  man  who  takes  for  his  governing  principle 
^'one  thing  I  do"  accomplishes  more  than  he  whose  energies 
are  divided. 

The  system  insures  an  equable  division  of  the  pupil's  time 
among  the  various  branches,  and  therefore  a  more  equable 
development  Frequently  a  class  will  fall  behind  the  course 
in  certain  studies  and  run  ahead  in  others.  It  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  on  examination  that  the  one  in  which  they 
get  ahead  is  the  teacher's  favorite,  and  the  one  in  which  they 
fall  behind  that  in  which  he  has  least  interest. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  there  is  a  loss  of  time  in  passing 
from  one  room  to  another  and  in  getting  settled  to  work,  and 
from  the  inability  to  use  profitably  any  scraps  of  time  that  may 
be  left  after  the  recitation  is  over.  I  believe  it  is  the  cue-tom 
in  some  of  the  schools  where  this  system  prevails  to  dispense 
with  recess  for  the  rotating  classes,  and  by  doing  so  and  allow- 
ing five  minutes  for  each  change  the  time  consumed  is  no  more 
than  where  a  recess  is  given.  But  it  requires  a  little  time  to 
change  from  one  study  to  another  by  any  system,  and  the 
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Stretching  of  limbs  and  momentary  ^Het  up"  in  the  grind  often 
means  the  difference  between  dnll,  listless  pnpils  and  bright, 
cheerfiQ  ones.  The  teacher  who  has  gone  in&  the  lesson  can 
usaally  estimate  very  accurately  how  long  it  will  take  to  finish 
a  lesson  and  can  be  trusted  to  see  that  there  is  no  waste. 
There  is  usually  enough  supplemental  work  that  can  profitably 
be  done  on  a  lesson  to  occupy  every  scrap  of  time  that  the 
teacher  can  get  for  it;  indeed,  the  main  trouble  is  not  how  to 
get  work  to  fill  out  the  time,  but  to  get  time  to  accomplish  the 
work  desired.  When  time  does  accumulate  on  the'  teacher's 
hands,  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  position  he  will  be  found  to  possess 
resources  enough  to  employ  it  profitably,  irrespective  of  the 
system  by  which  he  teaches.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  learn  to 
work  fast,  and  rapid  work — not  slurring  work,  bnt  the  work 
that  flows  from  a  quick,  alert  mentality,  conscious  that  the 
period  allowed  for  accomplishing  the  task  is  short — ^is  the  best 
work;  the  minutes  take  on  a  larger  value,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  wasting  them  are  made  apparent;  the  pupil  learns 
the  value  of  finishing  his  work  on  time,  knowing  there  is  no 
period  allowed  for  overlapping. 

Two  of  the  problems  of  the  system  are  what  to  do  with  the 
bright  pupil  who  finishes  his  work  ahead  of  the  class,  and 
what  with  the  slow  one  finishing  behind.  But  these  problems 
worry  us  under  the  class  as  well  as  under  the  rotating  system, 
and  must  be  met  largely  in  the  same  way— by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  individual  teacher.  I  believe  the  objections  have  been 
successfully  met  in  those  schools  that  have  adopted  the  rotary 
system,  and  can  always  be  met  by  a  resourceful  teacher. 

The  teacher  under  the  rotary  system  becomes  a  better  judge 
of  values.  He  learns  what  is  and  what  is  not  essential  in  his 
specialty  in  order  that  this  year's  class  may  be  prepared  for 
what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  next  year.  When  a  new 
class  is  put  into  his  department  he  has  the  entire  course  for 
several  years  constantly  before  him  day  after  day,  and  can  so 
shape  the  instruction  as  to  make  it  tell  on  the  balance  of  the 
course  most  effSectively.  He  learns  to  economize  time — to  get 
through  in  ten  minutes  with  what  formerly  took  half  an  hour; 
to  dispense  altogether  with  many  inconsequential  things,  and 
becomes  familiar  with  a  thousand  helpful  expedients. 

Other  advantages  are  the  economy  effSected  in  schoolroom 
appliances.  All  the  apparatus  and  aids  in  any  one  study  may 
be  gathered  into  one  room — quite  an  important  item  where  an 
S.  Doc.  31 12 
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institution  has  but  a  slender  parse;  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  social  side  of  the  pupil  by  doing  away  with  some  of  the 
shyness  and  awkwardness  natural  to  those  who  meet  but  few 
people  from  the  larger  world ;  the  relief  from  tension  afforded 
where  a  teacher  has  had  trouble  with  one  of  his  pupils;  the 
relief  from  monotony  to  .pupils  by  a  change  of  surroundings, 
and  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  by  a  change  of  faces. 

By  far  the  most  serious  objection  brought  against  the  sys- 
tem is  that  the  language  of  the  pupils  puffers.  If  this  could 
be  shown  to  be  true  it  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  what- 
ever its  advantages  in  other  directions  might  be,  for  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  important  as  the  most  difficult  part  of 
our  work  is  to  give  the  pupils  the  ability  to  use  the  English 
language.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  charge  can  be  sus- 
tained. The  pupils  should  be  pretty  well  grounded  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  language  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  rotating  classes,  and  in  these  last  years  at  school  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  services  of  a  trained  teacher,  with  a  presupposed 
capability  in  this  line  eqi^al  to,  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  the  best  of  his  fellow-teachers,  should  be  particularly  val- 
uable in  the  language  department.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
course — as  soon  as  such  studies  as  history  and  geography  are 
taken  up— new  words,  idioms,  phrases,  and  language  forms 
pour  iu  with  bewildering  rapidity,  and  to  handle  this  mass  of 
new  material  successfully  taxes  the  powers  of  even  the  best- 
trained  and  most  experienced  teacher.  It  would  appear  also 
that  the  fact  that  the  language  course  remains  for  years  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  teacher,  with  his  experience  with  classes 
just  ahead  to  guide  him,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage. 
There  is  room  here,  certainly,  for  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
principal  in  directing  the  course,  and  for  a  loyal  holding  up 
of  the  language  teacher's  hands  by  his  coworkers  under  the 
system,  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  conscientious  teacher 
without  some  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  pupils'  improve- 
ment in  language.  It  is  imx)ossible  to  conduct  a  recitation  in 
a  class  that  has  reached  the  rotary  stage  without  a  reasonably 
accurate  use  of  English;  and  no  matter  what  he  teaches,  each 
meuiber  of  the  system  finds  himself  still,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
teacher  of  language.  The  language  work  is  apt  to  be  quite  as 
well  done  as  it  would  have  been  under  the  class  plan.  Even  if 
it  be  conceded  that  it  is  not  all  it  should  be,  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  teacher,  by  the  other  system,  sometimes  grows 
weary  of  correcting  errors  in  English  while  conducting  a  reci- 
tation in  history,  and  is  guilty  of  some  sins  of  omission  of  his 
own. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  system 
I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  conditions  were  favorable— 
that  the  school  is  a  large  one,  where  it  is  possible  to  grade  the 
classes  closely  and  where  the  apper  classes  are  constantly  full. 
In  a  large  school  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  finding  among 
the  corps  of  instructors  the  very  one  to  fit  a  particular  position. 
The  system  loses  many  of  its  advantages  in  a  small  school,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  such. 
And  the  best  success  is  possible  only  where  the  teachers  under 
the  system  fiftvor  it  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  one 
another. 

THE  BOTATIDV  OF  GLASSES. 
[By  Francis  D.  Clarke,  Michigan.] 

As  an  excuse  for  this  paper  I  wish  to  say  that  it  was  pre- 
pared by  request;  and  very  possibly  the  request  was  made  of 
me  because  it  is  well  known  that  in  opposing  the  rotation  of 
classes  I  stand  with  a  small  minority  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Theoretically  I  am  not  at  all  opposed  to  such  a  rotation;  nor 
for  that  matter  am  I  opposed  to  it  in  practice,  except  in  the 
Michigan  school.  Very  possibly  in  a  few  years  circumstances 
may  so  change  that  I  may  think  it  wise  to  give  it  a  new  trial. 

A  short  statement  of  the  reasons  why  we  abandoned  the 
system  in  Michigan  some  five  years  ago,  a  statement  of  the 
good  done  to  our  school  by  the  change,  and  a  pointing  out  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  may  think  it  wise  to  resume 
the  custom,  will  be  all  that  I  shall  attempt  in  this  paper.  It 
will  necessitate  some  plain  speaking  and  may  possibly  hurt 
the  feelings  of  some,  but  it  is  not  so  intended. 

The  circumstances  in  Michigan  may  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  in  other  schools*  At  the  time  we  abandoned  the  system 
in  Michigan  oral  work  was  receiving  very  little  attention. 
There  was  one  oral  class  of  three  or  four  grades,  and  one 
articulation  teacher  who  taught  pupils  taken  from  the  shops. 
The  intention  to  extend  this  work,  especially  to  form  more 
classes  which  should  do  their  school  work  by  speech,  added 
greatly  to  the  trouble  of  classification.    The  school  was  small 
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(only  278  in  attendance),  and  in  order  to  fnrnisli  papils  for 
eight  classes  it  was  necessary  to  begin  to  '<  rotate"  in  the 
sixth  grade.  There  was  not  any  provision  for  a  principal  to 
have  charge  of  the  whole  department,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  papils  who  conld  not,  even  by  the  greatest  stretch  of 
the  requirements,  go  into  the  rotating  classes.  These  were 
formed  into  two  '^ungraded"  classes  and  given  to  one  teacher. 
They  did  not  "rotate."  Of  coarse  no  one  expected  this 
teacher  and  these  pupils  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
system.  And  they  were  not.  The  pupils  especially  were 
entirely  devoid  of  any  ambition  or  hope  of  doing  the  work 
done  by  others.    Everyone  else  "rotated,"  and  they  did  not. 

Of  the  other  teachers,  one  taught  exactly  such  branches  as 
he  liked  to  teach;  two  had  some  studies  that  they  liked,  and 
some  that  they  did  not  care  for,  and  one  did  not  have  any- 
thing that  was  what  he  thought  he  could  do  best.  Their 
enthusiasm  was  in  exact  proportion  to  their  liking  for  their 
work.  Each  teacher  had  four  periods  a  day.  Two  of  these 
were  devoted  to  bright  classes,  on  whom  they  worked  hard, 
and  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  judged;  two  periods  were 
devoted  to  "dumb"  classes.  These  were  by  no  means  dull 
pupils,  but  not  as  quick  as  the  others,  and  getting  slower  all 
the  time,  because  it  was  generally  understood  that  not  much 
was  expected  of  them.  No  one  was  responsible  for  them.  No 
one  expected  to  make  any  reputation  on  them.  No  one  cared 
anything  about  them. 

The  system  was  remarkably  inelastic.  If  a  number  of 
pupils  were  ahead  in  one  study  or  found  that  they  could  do 
their  work  in  it  quickly  and  easily  and  were  behind  or  slow  in 
another,  the  time  saved  on  the  first  could  not  be  given  to  the 
other,  because  that  teacher  had  another  class. 

The  objection  which  I  have  so  often  seen  made  that  time 
was  lost  in  changing  classes  did  not  apply,  as  the  changes 
were  made  promptly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  pupils  would 
study  hard  for  one  teacher  and  entirely  neglect  another.  Then, 
too,  the  teachers  constantly  found  fault  with  the  work  done  by 
each  other.  One  wanted  a  particular  drill  in  language  given 
by  another,  so  as  to  help  his  work  in  history  or  geography. 
Another  wanted  some  subject  in  arithmetic  taught,  so  that  his 
pupils  could  understand  their  work  in  physics.  Time  was  con- 
stantly lost  by  the  necessity  to  stop  work  on  the  second,  when 
frequently  several  more  seconds  were  needed  to  finish  the  sub- 
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ject  under  discnssion.  The  whole  tendency  was  toward  the 
concentration  of  effort  on  the  brightest  pnpils,  toward  mechan- 
ical exactness,  and  toward  neglect  and  suppression  of  unwill- 
ing or  backward  pupils.  With  the  exception  of  a  class  or  two 
the  whole  school  was  badly  behind  their  grades  in  arithmetic. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  has  a  much  wider 
field  than  the  public-school  teacher.  We  must  get  much 
nearer  our  pupils.  We  must  do  for  them  many  of  those  things 
which  are  done  for  hearing  pupils  by  their  parents.  Charac- 
ter building,  the  development  of  right  feeling  and  right  act- 
ing, as  the  result  of  right  thinking,  is  a  part  of  our  work,  and 
excuse  me  if  I  say  that  each  year  that  I  live  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  it  is  much  the  most  important  and  noblest 
part.  The  teacher  who  does  this  should  be  praised  and  encour- 
aged, even  if  he  does'not  have  a  class  whose  percentage  in  stud- 
ies is  quiteas  high  as  some  others.  Anything  that  hampers 
the  work  of  a  teacher  in  this  nobler  part  of  his  work  can  not 
be  endured.  He  must  know  each  of  his  pupils  thoroughly. 
He  should  be  the  intimate,  personal,  confidential  friend  of  each. 
Our  teachers  are  such  now,  but  if  pupils  were  trotted  through 
their  class  rooms  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  an  hour  this  work  of 
the  teacher  would  be  greatly  hindered. 

There  comes,  or  at  least  there  should  come,  a  time  in  the 
life  of  a  young  person  when  independence  of  thought  and 
action  should  be  cultivated;  then  possibly  it  may  be  best  to 
destroy  the  close  communion  between  teacher  and  pupil.  It 
does  not,  however,  come  as  early  with  deaf  children  as  with 
hearing.  It  certainly  does  not  come  as  early  as  the  sixth  year 
in  school.  Even  our  city  high  schools  do  not  begin  to  ^'  rotate" 
their  pupils  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  and  the  reason 
they  assign — special .  teachers  for  special  classes — does  not 
exist  with  us.  • 

Should  the  time  ever  come  when  we  have  enough  pupils 
over  the  tenth  grade  pursuing  studies  that  require  special 
training  in  the  teachers  to  keep  two  or  three  or  more  teachers 
busy,  if  they  can  be  so  graded  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  speech  of  those  who  speak,  we  may  have  a  system  of  rotat- 
ing classes,  but  till  then,  as  we  fatter  ourselves  that  every 
teacher  in  the  Michigan  school  has  the  education  and  ability 
to  teach  our  highest  class,  we  will  probably  stick  to  our  present 
plan  of  having  our  teachers  teach  classes  and  not  subjects. 
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SUOaEBTIOVB  ON  KORAL  AHD  SELIOOUS  WOBX. 
[By  Dr.  Do  liotte,  Indiana.] 

I  am  confident  I  shall  not  make  a  blunder  in  referring  in  a 
prefatory  way  to  the  well- known  fact  that  the  pioneers  in  our 
profession — the  men  who  took  the  initiative  in  founding  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  promoting  the  work 
in  them — ^were  preeminently  "men  of  Gk)d;''  men  who  acted 
under  the  influence  of  the  impulse  of  a  divine  commission,  and 
sought  in  the  Christ  spirit  to  do  good  "  unto  the  least." 

And  further,  that  in  their  choice  of  coadjutors  and  assist- 
ants, they  sought  out  those  who  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  estimate  of  the  work  and  were  ready  to  cooperate  in  car- 
rying oat  their  plans.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  they 
recognized  the  moral  nature  of  their  charge,  and  esteemed  its 
education  and  training  of  paramount  importance. 

We  are  gratified  to-day  that  we  recognize  in  active  service 
many  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  such  worthy  sires,  and  see 
evidence  almost  everywhere  that  this  great  department,  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  and  training  of  our  pupils,  is  not 
ignored  nor  neglected.  May  the  time  never  come  when  our  work 
shall  degenerate  from  a  broad^  generous,  loving  purpose  to  en- 
lighten and  elevate  the  humble  children  of  our  common  Father 
to  the  hard,  narrow,  heartless  philosophy  which  seeks  by  experi- 
ment to  reach,  arouse,  and  train  into  a  sort  of  mechanical 
activity  the  purely  intellectual  nature  of  those  in  our  charge; 
seeking  rather  to  enrich  the  records  of  science  with  accounts 
of  new  achievements  than  society  with  noble,  useful  charac- 
ters. We  can  not  afford  to  undervalue  science,  or  depreciate 
the  work  of  the  purely  scientific  in  the  way  of  discovering  and 
intimating  best  ways  and  means,  but  they  must  be  regarded 
as  instrumental  in  '^dur  work,  making  way  for  those  more  ad- 
vanced and  better  agencies  and  operations  calculated  to  lift 
the  spirit  Oodward,  where  it  can  perceive  and  accept  its  rela- 
tions to  God  and  man  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

It  is  a  natural  work — a  natural  development  conducted 
through  natural  processes,  but  we  must  accept  and  take  in 
the  supernatural  or  we  are  not  doing  the  whole  work.  In- 
deed, we  are  neglecting  the  greater  while  attending  to  the 
less.  Oh,  we  need  science,  and  to  know  all  the  deepest  researches 
can  give  us  and  to  have  all  the  tools  and  helps  ingenuity  can 
inventi  but  we  need  them  only  as  and  so  fiebr  as  they  are  helps 
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enabling  as  to  reach  and  accomplish  oar  real  work — the  devel- 
opment and  training  of  a  tme  manly,  womanly  cbaracter. 

Snccessful  in  oar  efforts  to  wrest  oar  work  from  the  sphere 
of  the  so-called  '^ benevolences"  of  the  State  and  place  it 
where  it  rightly  belongs  in  the  parely  edacational,  we  fieed  to 
be  carefnl  lest  we  forget  the  almost  iucalcalable  disparity  of 
oarpnpils  in  this  respect.  Lacking  all  that  comes  through 
the  ear  and  much  throngh  the  eye  for  want  of  explanation — 
from  parents,  friends,  associates,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the 
church  through  the  years  of  infancy  and  childhood — they  look 
to  OS  for  all  they  might  have  received  had  they  been  perfect. 
We  are  not  overestimating  this  department  nor  overmagoify- 
ing  our  office.  We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  obtruding  its 
importance  upon  yoar  attention. 

We  would  not  overestimate  this  disparity,  and  certainly  we 
shoold  never  allow  the  recognition  of  it  to  discourage  us — to  lead 
us  to  think  we  can  accomplish  but  little  and  excuse  us  from 
our  utmost  efforts.  Bather  it  should,  in  revealing  to  us  the 
needs  of  our  charge,  inspire  us  with  adequate  resolution  and 
determination  to  meet  the  demands.  One  of  the  worst  notions 
a  teacher  can  entertain  is  that  little  can  be  expected  of  his 
pupils.    It  is  not  only  disheartening,  it  is  criminal. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  as  almost  any  other  department 
of  our  work,  we  are  confrt)nted  by  a  multitude  of  axiomatic 
or  epigrammatic  expressions — the  crystals  of  past  investiga- 
tion and  experience;  cold,  clear,  beautiful,  they  excite  no  more 
sense  of  obligation  or  gratitude  than  the  lines  of  the  multipli- 
cation table.  Self-evident,  they  stand  before  us,  not  even 
challengiug  our  acquiescence,  knowing  that  that  must  be 
given.  '^  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  strikes 
one  precisely  as  "  five  times  five  are  twenty-five."  We  simply 
know  it,  and  have  no  thanks  for  our  informant.  Such  are 
valuable  as  statements  of  condition  and  fact,  but  a  single 
suggestion  of  a  practical  character  which  will  shed  the  least 
light  upon  the  how  of  operation  is  recognized  with  gratitude 
by  one  seeking  information.  Now,  if  in  this  brief  trespass 
upon  your  time  and  attention  I  shall  say  anything  which  will 
assist  in  actual  work,  anything  in  the  nature  of  illustration  or 
suggestion  which  will  make  one  more  active  or  more  skillful,  I 
shall  have  done  more  real  good  than  if  I  had  displayed  before 
you  a  thousand  glittering  crystals.  What  you  and  I  need  is 
efl'ectiveness,  and  whatever  will  give  or  increase  that  is  desir- 
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able.  A  single  brick  or  block  of  building  stone  is  of  more 
value  to  the  builder  than  a  cart  load  of  gems. 

Our  lives  are  spent  in  direct  and  continuous  contact  with 
three,  and  only  three,  individuals — self,  others,  and  God — and 
all  our  relations  and  duties  growing  out  of  such  relations  are 
with  these  three.  We  can  know,  esteem,  treat  these,  and  only 
these.  There  are  no  others  for  us  to  love  or  hate,  to  serve  or 
despise. 

Thus  we  have  the  entire  work  of  moral  education  and  prac- 
tice for  all,  child  as  well  as  adult,  laid  clearly  out  upon  three 
planes.  The  center  of  the  inner  and  smallest  circle,  the  begin- 
ning, is  self,  with  all  we  ought  to  do  for  self  to  make  it  clean, 
inside  and  outside,  intelligent,  amiable,  noble.  The  thousand 
and  one  lessons  self  needs  to  learn  about  itself,  of  its  faults 
and  virtues,  its  possessions  and  its  deficiencies;  what  it  must 
suppress  and  what  cultivate;  what  it  must  condemn  and  what 
approve;  what  hate  and  what  love;  what  shun  and  what 
accept;  how  behave  itself  toward  itself,  and  the  reason  and 
consequences  of  all,  afford  themes  for  lessons  upon  lessons 
which  are  susceptible  of  being  graded  to  suit  the  capacity  of 
all,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  We  should  take  up  these 
first,  and  dwell  on  them  long  and  frequently.  Surely  to  know 
one's  self  is  of  first  and  greatest  importance. 

In  the  course  of  such  lessons  reference  will  be  presently 
made  to  others.  The  circles  are  concentric,  that  of  relations  to 
others  being  but  an  extension  of  that  of  self.  The  interests  of 
self  are  guides  to  the  interests  of  others;  duties  to  self  point 
out  our  duties  to  others.  So,  after  teaching  a  child  what  he 
must  do  for  himself  to  make  himself  comfortable,  prosperous, 
happy,  he  is  ready  to  be  told  that  the  same  is  required  of  him 
in  his  conduct  toward  others.  As  he  regards  himself,  his 
interests,  his  rights,  his  property,  so  must  he  regard  the  wishes, 
interests,  and  rights  of  others.  In  a  word,  what  he  would 
choose  for  himself  he  must  choose  for  others.  Here  comes  in 
the  interminable  list  of  lessons  on  truthfulness,  fairness,  hon- 
esty, generosity,  compassion,  sympathy,  and  love  toward  not 
the  great  world,  everybody,  including  the  heathen  of  the  other 
hemisphere,  for  he  does  not  yet  know  them,  but  first  and  rather 
the  little  world  of  his  acquaintance,  from  the  tiniest  insect, 
worm,  to  the  birds,  the  household  pets,  his  playmates,  his 
sohoolfellowB,  his  teachers,  his  parents.    What  a  field !    And 
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how  many  lessons  it  affords!  Bnt  there  is  a  wider,  for  which 
a  fall  knowledge  of  these  inner  circles  will  prepare  him — ^the 
circle  of  his  knowledge  of  and  duties  toward  God. 

About  the  one  center  where  we  have  drawn  the  small  circle 
of  self,  in  which  we  have  found  great  need  of  many  and  persist- 
ently taught  lessons,  and  about  which,  as  we  advance,  we 
have  drawn  the  larger  circle  inclosing  duties  to  others,  there 
spreads  an  infinite  area,  a  boundless  space  covering  all,  con- 
taining all — his  duties  to  Ood.  In  entering  this  field  know 
that  you  can  never  cover  it;  but  do  not  therefore  dash  into  it 
haphazard.  All  is  good,  all  needs  to  be  known,  all  should  be 
taught,  but  you  will  do  most  and  do  it  best  if  you  proceed  sys- 
tematically, and  much  after  the  plan  pursued  in  the  smaller 
and  inferior  spheres.  The  gradation  is  perfect.  First  talk  to 
and  with  a  child  about  what  he  is,  what  he  can  do,  what  he 
should  do,  what  he  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  duty  he  owes  to 
himself  to  be  and  do  his  best.  Then,  about  others,  what  they 
can  do,  what  they  like  and  dislike,  and  hence  what  he  owes  to 
them.  He  is  quite  ready  to  enter  the  larger  sphere,  and  attend 
intelligently  while  you  tell  him  of  God,  what  He  is,  what  He 
can  do,  what  He  likes  and  dislikes,  and  of  his  own  duties 
toward  Him.  Let  the  child  first  learn  to  recognize  himself  in 
his  relations  to  himself,  and  to  acknowledge  his  duties  to  him- 
self. He  is  then  capable  of  sensing  his  relations  to  others,  and 
his  duties,  and  as  you  advance  you  develop  capacity  to  under- 
stand, to  an  extent,  the  nature  of  Gk>d,  and  of  his  relations  to 
Him,  at  least  to  know  what  He  approves  and  disapproves, 
what  He  commands  and  forbids;  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  find 
out  that  himself— that  is,  his  better  self— and  the  best  of  those 
about  him  are  like  God  in  so  many  things,  that  Ctod  approves 
of  all  the  good  things  you  have  taught  him  to  do  for  himself 
and  for  others,  and  he  is  ready  to  do  the  same  toward  God. 
He  comes  to  see  that  himself  and  all  others  are  involved  in 
their  being  and  conduct  in  each  other,  and  all  in  God ;  that 
all  he  does  for  the  good  of  himself  or  for  the  good  of  others  is 
for  God.  As  his  education  progresses  you  will  find  him  step- 
ping from  one  to  another  of  these  three  circles  in  testing  every- 
thing. Not  satisfied  with  the  thought  of  self  in  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  he  asks.  How  will  it  affect  others  f  What 
will  God  think  of  itf  He  finds  that  the  best  in  himself  is  the 
best  in  others,  and  is  such  as  God  is.    The  best  things  he  can 
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wish  for  himself  are  what  others  wish  from  him,  and  just  what 
God  approves.  What  he  does  not  like  is  what  others  do  not 
like,  and  what  God  condemns. 

Yoa  say  this  coarse  is  presuming  a  correct  moral  judgment 
in  children.  No;  but  the  possibility  of  constructing  such  a 
condition — of  educating  and  training  a  reliable  conscience.  No 
one  IS  naturally  reliable,  and  the  best  of  us  are  quite  faulty. 

Tell  a  child  in  the  most  awful  style  you  can  assume,  ^'God 
says — and  it  was  carved  on  stone — ^Thou  shalt  not  steal.'"  He 
is  awed  for  the  time  by  the  force  of  presentation,  but  the  im- 
pression rapidly  weakens,  and  often  disappears  entirely  when 
he  finds  he  can  neither  perceive  God  nor  realize  that  G^d  per- 
ceives him,  and  can  experience  no  effect^  of  his  condemnation 
or  approval  of  his  conduct. 

Sensualize  the  matter.  Here  is  your  pencil.  Shall  I  steal 
it!  Will  you  be  displeased?  Why!  Here  is  Robert's  pencil. 
Should  you  steal  it!  Will  he  resent  it!  Why!  The  act  of 
theft  is  just  as  bad  toward  him  as  toward  you.  It  is  simply 
wrong,  and  so  God  gives  us  the  rule,  <^Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
The  suggestion  that  he  and  Robert  are  equal  is  a  good  thought, 
and  that  God's  command  is  designed  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  both  alike. 

Now  and  again  you  will  find  a  rough  nature — a  child  who 
from  deficiency,  neglect,  or  abuse  does  not  care  enough  for 
himself,  his  character  or  reputation,  to  make  the  operation  of 
the  Golden  Rule  possible.  Not  caring  for  personal  loss,  pain, 
or  inconvenience,  he  will  not  be  considerate  of  others.  In  such 
cases  one  can  only  step  back  and  down  a  little,  maybe  a  great 
way,  till  he  finds  something  in  the  nature  of  a  solid  upon  which 
he  can  build  up.  You  can  always  find  it.  You  will  surely 
never  succeed  by  thundering  at  him  the  commands  of  God.  If 
he  has  no  regard  for  those  whom  he  can  see,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  him  to  regard  a  Being  whom  be  can  not  see. 

The  course  I  am  indicating  tends  to  unify  his  notions  of  the 
right.  He  finds  it  is  not  alone  what  he  wishes,  but  what  others 
wish  and  what  God  demands.  What  he  should  do  is  precisely 
what  everyone  else  should  do  and  what  God  does.  So  he  conies 
to  think  of  himself  and  his  conduct  as  connected  with  all  about 
him  and  the  great  God  above  him,  and  rises  from  the  natural 
to  the  moral,  and  finally  to  the  religious. 

These  steps  are  graded  in  height  as  well  as  extent.  At  first 
little  inexpert  feet  are  not  able  to  mount  the  higher;  but  time 
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and  careful  assistance  will  soon  make  it  not  only  possible  bat 
habitual.  Do  not  place  the  child  at  the  top  and  daze  and 
bewilder  him  with  annunciations  of  the  divine  attributes — His 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  omnisceuce,  or  even  of  His  love. 
He  can  but  stumble  in  the  effort  to  take  in  what  is  in  a  meas- 
ure incomprehensible  to  the  most  mature  mind.  If  he  believes 
what  you  tell  him,  his  mind  is  injured  in  the  act  of  accepting 
without  due  intellectual  conviction ;  and  if  he  does  not  believe, 
his  moral  nature  is  harmed  by  rejecting  the  truth,  thus  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  skepticism.  At  best  it  is  seed  cast  into  unpre- 
pared soil  from  which  no  harvest  can  be  expeeted. 

If  you  start  on  the  second  step,  introducing  first  duties  to 
others,  the  child  feels  the  consideration  of  others  is  a  hardship 
to  himself,  not  having  been  taught  that  his  own  rights  consti- 
tute their  duties  and  entitle  him  to  the  same  consideration. 

Let  the  order  of  natural  acquaintance  stand;  do  not  inter- 
fere with  natural  preference.  Self  is  first,  our  mates  nearer  to 
ourselves  than  God,  and  He  greatest  and  embracing  all. 

One  of  my  neighbor's  boys,  a  bright  fellow  of  12,  attending 
the  Sunday  school  of  a  church  noted  rather  for  breadth  and 
liberality  than  for  strict  orthodoxy  of  teaching  and  methods, 
was  asked  by  a  very  zealous  Christian  lady,  ^<  Well,  Jamie, 
what  are  you  doing  in  Sunday  school  f"  ^^Oh,  we  have  nice 
times,  a  good  teacher,  and  I  am  learning  lots."  '^  You  have 
the  regular  lessons,  I  suppose  f  "  <'  I  don't  know.  Last  Sunday 
Bhe  told  us  about  General  Grant,  how  he  hated  meanness  and 
planned  carefully,  and  how  brave  he  was  to  carry  out  what  he 
thought  right.  Sometime  ago  she  told  us  about  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, who  wrote,  she  said,  so  many  books,  and  never  a  bad 
word  in  them  all;  and  about  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lincoln." 
^^Has  she  told  you  nothing  about  the  one  only  perfect  manf 
"Whot"  "Why,  Jesus,  the  God-man!"  "Ko;  but  I  guess 
she  will  come  to  Him  later  on." 

And  now  for  a  few  practical  suggestions.  These  can  not  be 
numbered  or  dated.  The  condition  of  your  pupils  as  to  age, 
intelligence,  previous  advantages,  etc.,  must  determine  your 
matter  and  time.  Seek  to  make  your  work  thorough — effective 
on  the  pupil's  character;  and  then  plan  to  get  in  all  of  the  best 
you  can.  Recall  the  last  lesson,  and  how  well  it  was  done,  as 
you  prepare  the  next.  Think  more  of  what  your  pupils  have 
done,  and  bo  what  they  can  do,  than  of  what  you  wish  them 
to  do. 
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Persons  never  graduate  in  morals.  There  are  no  limits  to 
your  work.  If  you  grasp  the  situation  properly,  instead  of 
the  puzzled  impatient  interrogation  sometimes  heard,  ^^  What 
can  I  find  to  occupy  the  Sunday  hour  with  my  pupils!"  your 
cry  will  be,  '<  Dear  Lord,  inspire  me  to  choose  among  the  mass 
before  me  what,  and  so  much  as,  will  do  them  the  most  good 
and  please  Thee,  whom  I  wish  to  serve  in  all  things." 

1.  Make  your  teaching  positive  rather  than  negative.  Sim- 
ply saying  ^<  Don't  do  wrong"  will  not  lead  a  person  to  do 
right.  Pulling  up  weeds  will  not  cause  good  vegetables  to 
grow ;  though  it  will  give  you  a  chance  to  plant  them. 

2.  Let  your  stories  and  illustrations  be  rather  about  the 
good  than  the  bad — ^lauding  virtue  rather  than  exposing  vice. 
Cultivate  the  love  of  the  right  rather  than  fear  or  disgust  of 
the  wrong;  still  do  not  neglect  the  latter. 

3.  Always  be  serious — pleasantly  serious.  Insist  upon  the 
good  and  the  right  as  what  must  always  maintain,  never 
allowing  the  contrary  in  any  case. 

4.  Shape  your  work  toward  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature,  that  as  soon  as  possible  you  shall  have  a  resident  sup- 
porter to  every  proposition.  Your  work  is  to  educate  rather 
than  instruct;  to  create  an  ability  to  decide  and  act  upon 
moral  questions  rather  than  to  communicate  moral  facts  and 
rules. 

5.  In  your  work  do  not  shirk  responsibility.  You  can  know 
the  truth — ^allow  no  doubts.  To  many,  all  in  a  sense,  you 
stand  in  the  God -place,  and  they  look  to  you  for  what  God  has 
for  them.  Your  bearing  toward  them  must  always  be  adequate 
to  this  dignity.  Their  respect  for  you,  their  confidence  in  you, 
must  be  equal  to  this  relation.  As  support,  use  constantly 
the  Bible.  Keep  a  convenient  copy  on  your  desk  and  con- 
stantly refer  to  it,  showing  them  the  words,  marking  the  pas- 
sages plainly,  and,  when  practicable,  have  them  memorize. 

Many  of  tbem  can  be  induced  to  procure  Bibles  and  to  imi- 
tate you  in  this.  This  becomes  a  very  serious  matter.  Stand- 
ing for  a  parent  to  a  child  who  is  barred  from  commanication 
with  its  natural  parents  Is  a  weighty  charge;  standing  for 
the  Heavenly  Father  is  infinitely  more  serious.  You  need  to 
bring  yourself  fully  to  comprehend  what  it  signifies,  and 
humbly  to  accept  it.  Children  need  a  visible  leader.  Be  loyal, 
religi<»us  yourself,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  inspire  them. 

Have  great  care,  however,  that  you  do  not  create  the  im- 
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piession  that  yon  are  God.  That  the  child  does  not  think 
you  are  teaching  simply  what  yon  know  and  that  his  whole 
duty  is  to  obey  and  please  yon.  What  old  divine  spoke  of 
^^  Hiding  behind  the  Gross f  "  That's  just  what  yon  need  to  do 
constantly. 

I  desire  to  relate  a  little  incident  which  came  under  my 
observation  and  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  A  little  boy 
about  11  years  old  was  sent  to  me  for  reproof.  He  had  been 
lighting  and  when  I  spoke  to  him  he  seemed  sad  about  it.  I 
said,  <<  You  have  been  fighting."  He  said,  <<  Tes,  but  I  will 
never  do  so  again."  I  said,  '^  Will  you  go  and  tell  the  boy  sof " 
and  he  said,  ^^Tes,"  and  I  excused  him  to  go,  but  when  he  got 
to  the  door  he  turned  and  hesitatingly  said  to  me,  ^'  Please  do 
not  tell  God."  I  said  to  him  that  God  knew  all  about  it  and 
that  he  had  seen  the  transaction,  and  I  said,  <<If  you  are 
really  sorry  and  will  never  do  it  again  I  will  ask  God  to  for- 
give you."  Then  I  said,  <^  Shall  we  tell  him  that  you  are 
sorry  f"  and  he  said,  <^  Yes."  So  we  knelt  there  together  and 
told  God  about  it.  He  went  out  of  the  door  laughing  and  I 
had  no  trouble  with  him  afterwards. 

6.  Distinguish  carefully  between  faults  and  sins,  being  care- 
less of  dress  and  untruthfulness  and  rudeness  and  theft,  and 
never  exaggerate,  either  in  setting  out  the  fault  or  the  pallia- 
tion. Express  your  own  disapproval  and,  if  necessary,  admin- 
ister reproof  or  punishment  and  grant  forgiveness,  but  not  as 
if  you  alone  were  the  arbiter.  Let  him  feel  that  yon  are  act- 
ing for  another — God.  Enforced  obedience  of  one  human 
being  to  another  is  humiliating,  degrading.  Obedience  to  God 
is  always  elevating,  ennobling.  Many  a  young  man  or  woman 
becomes  ashamed  of  his  religion  as  he  comes  to  maturity, 
because  it  consists  solely  in  doing  what  others  have  compelled 
him  to  do.  He  does  not  recognize  loyalty  to  God  and  the 
right  in  it.  In  ^< putting  away  childish  things"  he  ceases  the 
practice  of  the  lessons  of  a  father's  wisdom,  and  the  sweet 
safety  of  a  mother's  prayers.  He  has  given  them  enforced 
acquiescence  as  from  the  human  beings  who  had  control  of 
his  minority.  He  has  had  no  thought  of  the  nature  of  the 
acts  themselves,  nor  of  the  God  of  morality  and  right.  In 
his  emancipation  from  the  human  there  remains  nothing  to 
control  him.  Insist  upon  the  right  because  it  is  right.  Eefuse 
to  allow  the  wrong  because  it  is  wrong.  If  you  think  they 
need  the  influence  of  example  upon  precept  you  can  tell  them 
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yoa  prefer  that  way,  other  good  people  prefer  it,  and  that  the 
great  God  so  strongly  prefers  it  that  He  has  commanded 
everybody  to  do  it,  *'See,  here  it  is  in  His  Bible.'' 

Guard  against  extremes  of  severity  or  softness.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  way  of  right  conduct  so  difficult  and  unpleas- 
ant as  to  be  discouraging,  even  cruel,  and  also  so  easy  and 
purposeless  as  to  be  "spoiling"  in  its  effects. 

Now  let  me  relate  another  incident  to  illustrate  the  other 
extreme:  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  is  a  hubbab  and  a  great 
trouble.  John  steals  one  of  the  boy's  knives  and  it  is  found  in 
his  shoe.  The  teacher  has  taken  the  knife  away  ft*om  him  and 
boxed  his  ears  and  further  punished  him  by  standing  him  on 
the  floor.  The  two  boys  are  looking  daggers  at  each  other. 
In  another  room  all  is  different.  The  teacher  is  crying  and 
the  children  are  crying.  The  teacher  says,  "I  have  put  it  in 
my  desk  until  I  can  go  to  town  and  bay  John  a  knife  just  like 
it,  so  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  steal  this  knife,"  I  want 
you  to  avoid  these  extremes. 

8.  Avoid  variableness.  If  right  is  always  right,  you  must 
always  be  its  promoter,  its  exmeplar,  and  if  right  conduct 
is  to  maintain,  you  must  always  secure  it.  Consistency  is 
strength^  vacillation,  weakness. 

But  you  begin  to  say,  "Ideal!  He  expects  us  to  be  more 
than  human."  I  do;  and  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  produce 
the  impression  that^  the  teacher  must  be  his  own  human  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  cultivated  to  its  highest  extent  and  used  to  the 
best  advantage  plus  the  Divine  grace  which  God  gives  to  those 
devoted  to  His  service. 

THE  BELF-BELIAHOE  OF  THE  PUFIL. 
[By  Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  Illinois.] 

The  ancients  said,  "Know  thyself;"  modern  philosophers 
say,  "  Help  thyself,"  but  we,  as  modern  .educators,  having  the 
advantages  of  the  experiences  of  the  past,  say,  "Study 
children." 

In  the  earliest  years  of  childhood  the  child  is  a  dependent 
being.  Of  the  young  of  all  the  animal  creation  the  human 
infant  is  undoubtedly  the  most  helpless.  Born  into  the  world, 
he  depends  on  others  for  a  longer  period  than  the  offspring  of 
any  other  creature.  His  very  existence  rests  with  the  parents. 
From  them,  or  others  who  act  in  their  capacity,  must  come  food, 
clothing,  protectioui  and  training.    The  neglect  to  provide 
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these  rights  to  the  infant  may  stultify  its  development  and  as 
a  sequence  hasten  its  death.  There  comes  a  time,  however, 
when  he  must  walk  alone;  must  provide  for  his  own  existence, 
otherwise  he  will  remain  a  peipetual  overgrown  infant.  His 
earliest  lessons  must  be  from  experiences  with  the  external 
world.  He  begins  at  zero.  His  teachers,  however,  be  they 
relative  or  stranger,  sow  seeds  in  the  virgin  mind  which  will 
mature  in  time,  formipg  character,  developiug  intellect,  and 
shaping  the  destiuy  of  the  child.  The  success  attained  in  these 
efforts  can  not  be  measured  by  any  known  limit,  extCDding 
into  the  past,  embracing  the  present,  and  reaching  into  the 
future — in  fact,  estimated  only  by  eternity.  Every  thought, 
every  word,  every  act,  every  piece  of  food  the  child  eats  has 
an  influence  upon  the  life.  What  grand  opportunity !  What 
great  responsibility ! 

Intellectual  growth  is  from  within.  Growth  is  the  result  of 
action.  The  greater  the  desire  to  do,  spontaneous  self  exer- 
tion, the  greater  will  be  the  development.  How  shall  we  bring 
out,  develop,  encourage,  and  stimulate  this  personal  effort,  this 
self  activity! 

The  proverbial  child  is  full  of  activity.  It  is  his  delight  to 
be  doing  something.  He  is  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  use- 
ful or  following  along  the  lines  of  mischief  The  pathologists 
in  modern  pedagogy  would  place  laziness  in  the  category  of 
diseases.  The  lazy  child  is  not  a  natural  child.  He  is  the 
exception,  though  I  sometimes  think  the  disease  may  be  easily 
contracted.  If  the  inborn  self-activity  could  be  developed 
and  strengthened,  we  would  have  done  much  toward  the 
success  of  self-reliance.  Concentration  of  mental  effort  is 
necessary  to  mental  strength.  Like  gunpowder,  to  be  most 
effective  it  must  be  aimed  at  one  point,  and  continued  till  an 
impression  is  made. 

The  school  has  aptly  been  said  to  be  the  place  for  a  child  to 
unpack  his  intellectual  tools,  and  the  training  he  gets  while 
there  serves  but  to  put  temper  into  them. 

That  the  child  may  become  an  independent  factor  in  after 
life,  I  think  to  attain  this  point  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  teacher  must  study  the  child — a  study  which  should 
embrace  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  aspect  and  develop- 
ment— know  what  he  knows,  and  know  wherein  he  is  deficient; 
in  truth,  take  a  balance  sheet  of  his  whole  <<  make-up."  This 
is  our  foundation ;  it  is  his  capital. 
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Do  nothing  for  the  child  that  he  can  do  for  himself.  Begin 
where  his  knowledge  ends,  add  to  and  expand — baild — ^you 
direct,  the  child  to  do  the  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  with  many 
teachers  this  order  has  been  reversed.  The  pupil  depends  on 
the  teacher  for  the  explanation  of  every  new  step,  the  defini- 
tion of  every  new  term  or  phrase,  and  the  teacher  gratnitoasly 
offers  assistance,  stultifying  any  independent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  Indolence  or  inattention  may  cause  the  pupil  to 
ask  for.  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  whether  you  add,  subtract, 
divide,  or  multiply  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems.  The 
teacher,  like  a  larder  filled  with  edibles,  underdone,  fur- 
nished with  an  automatic  button,  furnishes  the  required 
mental  food  when  the  button  is  pressed  by  the  pupiL  Simply 
telling  a  child  a  dead  cold  fact,  without  his  knowing  any 
reason,  or  without  his  having  the  faintest  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  problem,  is  not  good  teaching.  Questions  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  forth  observations,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  other  senses,  memory,  and  the  linking  of  facts 
together,  in  fact  anything  to  make  children  think. 

Self-reliance  involves  self-confidence,  which  must  be  built 
upon  a  proper  foundation  of  knowledge.  When  a  child  knows 
a  thing  absolutely  he  can  see  it  from  different  side  lights  and 
understand  it  as  correlated  to  other  things  or  facts.  Self- 
reliance  is  an  element  of  slow  growth  and  must  be  based  upon 
image  concepts.  In  my  talks  to  my  children  I  depend  very 
little  upon  books.  Books  may  contain  matter  which  serves  as 
a  shooting  mark,  but  new  words,  new  phrases,  and  different 
ways  of  expressing  an  idea  should  be  a  part  of  every  lesson. 
By  this  method  the  child's  vocabulary  is  increased,  the  ability 
to  read  with  ease  and  intelligence  is  strengthened,  confidence 
is  gained,  and  this  becomes  the  chief  factor  toward  self-reli- 
ance. He  reads  with  ease  because  the  thread  of  the  context 
is  not  lost  while  grasping  the  meanings  of  the  words.  Think- 
ing must  go  hand  in  hand  with  reading.  This  is  absolutely  a 
necessity.  It  is  the  fundamental  essential  in  the  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls  to  become  men  and  women,  and  their  future 
progress  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  thoughts.  Everything  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
thought. 

Encourage  self-research.  This  will  entail  labor*  Labor 
produces  growth  with  its  accompanying  element,  strength. 
Effort  expended  in  this  spirit  of  self-research  will  depend 
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largely  apon  the  interest  aroused.  In  the  present  crisis  with 
Spain  every  scrap  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  war  is 
eagerly  devoored.  The  armies  are  followed,  their  commanders 
are  known,  and  results  are  anxiously  waited  for.  To  the 
pupils  it  is  as  a  living  reality.  They  can  teU  the  qualities 
which  make  one  man  a  hero  and  another  a  coward.  Of  course, 
we  can  not  always  have  a  war  to  arouse  this  enthusiasm,  but 
in  the  schoolroom  devices  can  be  used.  Any  scheme  or  plan 
which  leads  the  child  to  find  information  himself  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  Facts  become  living  things,  memory  holds 
them  because  they  are  put  there  when  the  mental  action  is  at 
white  heat.  This  spirit  is  infectious,  and  the  schoolroom 
becomes  a  bulletin  board  where  each  child  has  some  news  to 
communicate. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  when  a  lobster  is  washed  by  a  high 
wave  on  the  dry  sand  he  has  not  energy  enough  to  work  his 
passage  back  to  the  water,  and  unless  another  wave,  higher 
than  the  one  which  stranded  him,  comes  to  his  assistance,  he 
dies.  I  fear  that  much  of  our  teaching  occasionally  has  been 
to  make  human  lobsters  of  our  pupils.  Constantly  telling 
them — ^piling  dry  leaves  in  their  brain — is  it  any  wonder  when 
an  emergency  comes  they  are  stranded  on  rocks  and  can  not 
pull  themselves  together  f  Another  hindrance  to  self-reliance 
is  covering  too  much  ground — going  too  fast.  Betrospective 
glances  into  our  own  experience  convince  us  that  imper- 
fect knowledge  weakens  confidence.  Patience  is  nature's 
method.  Just  as  eating  too  fast — imperfect  mastication — 
causes  indigestion  with  its  counter  malady,  a  want  of  assimila- 
tion. The  same  law  applies  to  mental  assimilation.  When 
the  matter  is  crowded,  mental  dyspepsia  occurs,  and  this  must 
be  .followed  by  imperfect  development  of  thinking  power. 
Growth  and  development,  where  strength  is  required,  must  be 
slow.  The  oak  which  flourishes  in  the  forest  and  impresses  us 
with  its  magnificent  grandeur  has  more  strength  than  the  weed 
of  a  few  summers.  While  the  range  of  our  teaching  covers 
too  much  ground  subjects  are  not  properly  developed;  the 
work  must  be  superficial,  mere  outlines  or  skeletons  instead 
of  well  rounded  wholes.  Subjects  should  be  correlated  one  to 
the  other— component  parts  around  one  grand  center.  It 
matters  not  what  that  <' center '^  should  be— literature,  read- 
ing, mathematics,  or  nature  studies— the  aim  should  be  one 
fitted  into  the  other,  developing  the  central  idea. 
S.  Doc  31 13 
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Again,  be  what  yon  wish  your  children  to  be.  ''To  be 
rather  than  to  seem"  is  a  good  motto.  The  spirit  with  which 
a  teacher  goes  about  his  work  influences  the  children.  I  have 
seen  a  dull,  listless  class  transformed  into  a  spirited,  enthusi- 
astic, and  self-active  one  under  the  guidance  of  a  thoroughly 
live  teacher,  and  a  poor,  half-dead  teacher,  doing  his  work  in 
a  perfunctory  manner,  will  take  the  life  out  of  a  healthy  class 
in  a  few  weeks.  Either  spirit  is  infectious,  but  the  self-reliant 
teacher  makes  the  self-reliant  pupil. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  a  neighboring  city,  wished  to  make 
''reading"  the  great  central  idea  around  which  all  other 
studies  were  to  be  focused.  He  desired  to  limit  the  study  of 
geography  to  just  what  the  teacher  knew  about  the  different 
countries,  without  the  aid  of  any  text-book,  and  there  was  not 
a  teacher  in  the  city  but  who  acknowledged  he  or  she  knew  very 
little  about  the  geography  of  the  continents  outside  of  North 
America.  Imperfect  knowledge  in  the  teacher  must  lead  to 
imperfect  knowledge  in  the  child,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  self- 
reliance. 

Again,fortify  thechild's  weakpoints.  Strengthen  the  bridges 
which  are  to  help  him  over.  Impress  the  corrections  by  fre- 
quent repetitious.  A  right  habit  can  only  be  formed  by  the 
firequent  performance  of  a  right  act.  The  child's  moral  nature 
may  be  distorted.  His  home  environment  may  have  been 
unfortunate.  There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know  of  to  correct 
this  defect.  Know  the  child  as  you  know  your  own  nature, 
and  suit  the  right  words  or  the  right  acts  for  each  and  every 
emergency. 

Use  nothing  but  good  English  to  or  before  the  children. 
That  is  what  they  must  rely  upon  when  school  is  over  and 
they  go  out  into  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  only  way  to 
acquire  the  easy,  free,  and  correct  use  of  the  English  language 
is  to  use  it  constantly  for  the  actual  demands  of  life.  Children 
often  have  good  ideas,  but  are  unable  to  express  them. 

Do  not  teach  principles  or  rules  until  they  can  use  the  lan- 
guage involved  in  the  principle  with  freedom  and  accuracy. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  person  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle 
from  a  set  of  rules  f  It  would  be  absurd.  This  idea  will  also 
apply  to  teaching  definitions.  Fancy  a  child  asking  a  teacher 
what  a  sled  is,  or  what  a  wagon  is,  and  the  teacher  says,  ^' A 
sled  is  an  apparatus  on  runners  used  by  farmers  in  winter  for 
conveying  persons  or  different  articles  over  the  snow."    The 
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child  does  not  nor  ever  will  know  what  a  sled  is  from  any  deli- 
nition.  Show  him  a  sled  or  the  pictore  of  oue  and  tell  him  it 
is  a  sled;  image  concepts  first,  as  a  foundation.  That  is  some- 
thing he  can  rely  on.  Why  is  it  in  our  everyday  life  we  see 
boys  and  girls  matured  men  and  women  while  in  their  teens, 
while  other  yoang  men  and  women  are  simply  overgrown  chil- 
dren at  thirty  f  There  is  something  in  their  early  training  and 
followed  np  by  farther  teaching.  We  may  call  it  tact,  person- 
ality, individuality,  or  animal  magnetism  if  you  will.  By  means 
of  it,  without  apparent  personal  effort  are  developed  the  finer 
feelings,  the  higher  aspirations,  and  the  nobler  qualities  of  true 
manhood  and  true  womanhood.  There  seems  to  be  a  spon- 
taneity on  the  part  of  each  and  every  child  to  do  right  because 
it  is  right.  As  a  traveler  going  across  the  continent  or  on  a 
long  journey  makes  side  trips  to  view  new  landscapes,  see 
nature  from  many  side  lights,  and  collect  mementos,  thus  add- 
ing interest  to  the  trip  and  placing  it  effaceably  on  the  mem- 
ory, so  we  can  in  our  talks  sandwich  in  much  interesting  side 
light  to  clinch  the  subjects  upon  the  memory.  This  will 
develop  the  elements  in  the  child's  nature  which  will  lift  him 
to  a  plane  where  he  thinks  and  acts  for  himself  and  bring  out 
his  moral  and  intellectual  responsibility  and  self-reliance. 

DlSCUSSIOlf. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  three  years  ago  we  had  the 
rotary  system  in  the  Minnesota  schools  in  the  higher  classes. 
During  two  years  of  that  time  I  had  charge  of  the  work  and 
I  observed  very  carefully  the  results,  because  of  the  discussion 
on  this  subject.  Speaking  from  my  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience, I  would  say  that  in  arithmetic,  language,  history,  and 
geography  the  pupils  made  better  progress  than  they  had 
previously  made  under  other  systems.  I  believe  that  under 
the  right  conditions  the  rotary  system  is  the  best  for  higher 
classes. 

The  right  conditions  are,  first,  that  the  teacher  must  be 
capable,  and  second,  that  the  classes  must  be  well  drilled. 

Miss  Cobb.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Ghristain 
Endeavor  work  in  our  schools.  I  had  charge  of  this  work  for 
two  years.  I  find  that  this  is  a  good  work  to  introduce  into 
our  institutions.  It  is  very  healthful  in  every  way  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  learn  to  make  original  prayers.  They  make  good 
progress  in  spirituality  and  in  kindness. 
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I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand  and  pray 
an  original  prayer.  But  they  select  words  that  they  desire  to 
use  and  ask  you  for  these  words.  I  think  that  the  Christian 
Endeavor  work  is  specially  fitted  for  introduction  into  our 
institutions.    Meetings  with  us  last  for  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Argo.  I  want  to  add  one  word  to  what  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  Christian  Endeavor  work  in  our  schools.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  good  thing. 

I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky  about  this 
work,  and  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  things  in  the 
school.  He  said  to  me  that  it  had  done  more  good  with  them 
and  in  their  school  than  any  other  one  agent. 

Mr.  DoBYNS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  exactly  with  Mr.  Argo 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  work.  I  find  that  it  is 
very  helpful  to  us.  I  find  that  very  frequently  our  pupils  tell 
me  that  some  one  of  the  boys  will  say  to  another  boy,  if  you 
are  not  good  and  do  not  do  right  you  will  be  expelled  from  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  This  has  good  efiect  upon  the 
school,  and  it  has  been  a  success  with  us  in  every  respect. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  standard  of  con- 
duct in  your  school  by  which  pupils  may  measure  and  regulate 
their  conduct. 

Mrs.  Zell.  a  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
was  organized  in  the  Ohio  Institution  in  1892.  The  movement 
began  among  the  girls,  but  soon  spread  to  the  boys'  side.  At 
first  the  meetings  were  held  in  separate  rooms,  but  now  are 
being  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  evening.  The  effect  for 
good  has  been  wonderful,  not  only  on  the  playground  but  in  the 
schoolroom.  Attendance  at  the  meeting  is  optional.  Almost 
all  the  older  pupils  attend  the  meetings  and  take  active  part 
in  them. 

The  little  ones  have  been  organized  into  a  junior  society, 
which  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon  immediately  after  Sunday 
school.  The  meetings  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  senior 
society. 

At  the  regular  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings  short  talks  have 
been  given  by  the  superintendent,  principal,  teachers,  and  the 
old  pupils  living  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Frank  Eead,  Jr.  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  I  think  that 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  children.  They  learn  something  about  the  Bible  and 
good  morals.  It  is  often  said,  and  I  have  thought  so  myself, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  average  child.    In  this 
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society  they  learn  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  I  think  it  is 
valuable  to  the  children.  I  want  to  ask  how  to  get  children 
to  read  the  Bible  nnderstandingly. 

Mr.  DoBTNS.  Mr.  President,  with  regards  to  this  one  thing, 
I  want  to  say  that  oar  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  done  a 
good  thing.  The  children  memorize  and  recite  phrases  and 
passages  from  the  Bible,  and  they  hunt  ap  verses  that  they 
want  to  speak  on,  and  this  is  done  by  nearly  all  of  them.  I 
am  sure  that  the  work  has  been  a  great  help  to  our  institution. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  want  to  say  that  in  some  places  they  have 
a  book  containing  selections,  which  they  consider  is  especially 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  work.  They  have  a  book  of  selections 
in  the  Northampton  School  for  this  very  purpose,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  result  of  the  work  has  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Booth.  Our  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  teach  a  Bible 
story  to  the  children,  taking  the  Bible  itself,  finding  a  story  in 
the  Bible,  and  then  underlining  the  lines  or  sentences  or  words 
that  virtually  tell  us  the  story.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  a 
miracle  that  Christ  performed.  Let  the  child  see  that  the  story 
is  from  the  Bible,  and  that  gives  him  a  greater  interest  in  it, 
and  he  feels  that  he  is  learning  the  story  from  the  Bible  itself. 
I  find  that  this  is  a  beautiful  practice,  and  has  been  successful 
with  us. 

Dr.  Db  Motte.  In  chapel  exercises  select  a  story  or  verse 
from  the  Bible  and  tell  them  plainly  about  it,  so  that  they  know 
that  it  is  from  the  Bible.  With  us  this  is  not  a  daily  exercise, 
but  is  used  occasionally. 

After  several  questions  from  the  question  box  had  been 
answered,  the  chairman  asked  Miss  Griffin  to  tell  the  conven- 
tion about  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

Miss  Griffin,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  am  not 
a  public  speaker,  and  would  much  rather  speak  privately. 
Some  of  our  teachers  have  been  attending  the  normal  school 
this  summer  in  Cook  County,  Chicago. 

This  school,  as  you  know,  is  in  charge  of  Colonel  Parker. 

We  think  that  the  work  of  this  school  is  as  well  adapted  to 
deaf  children  as  to  hearing  children.  I  wish  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  could  see  the  work  in  this  school.  The 
work  that  especially  impressed  me  was  the  primary  work.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  best  work  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  children  were  taught  to  express  ideas  from  art,  clay 
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modeling,  and  water  colors.  But  tbey  had  written  language 
before  expression,  and  the  work  in  that  line  was  quite  wonder- 
ful indeed. 

I  am  sure  that  the  work  in  this  school  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  every  teacher  who  attended  it.  If  I  had  known 
sooner  I  would  have  had  Professor  Julian  to  address  this  con- 
vention. I  think  that  he  would  have  inspired  you.  I  think 
that  the  study  done  in  this  Cook  County  Normal  School  appeals 
especially  to  the  deaf  children. 

The  work  in  the  Chicago  schools  was  also  very  good.  1  can 
not  tell  you  about  it,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  those 
lectures  that  we  heard  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  this 
convention.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  have  been  delighted 
with  it. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  5  minutes  past  2  with 
Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  chair.  Twenty-five  minutes  were  given 
to  the  question  box,  and  then  the  regular  papers  were  taken  up. 

PATRIOTISM  nr  iroUSTRIAL  AST  TBAHIHO. 
[By  Gabriella  Marie  Le  Prince,  New  York  Institution.] 

Patriotism  in  art  suggests  at  first  monumental  statuary,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  the  stately  domes  and  pillars  of  our  capi- 
tols;  why  not  also  the  things  of  everyday  life,  including  even 
the  fireplace  tilings  of  the  ''homes  of  the  brave!" 

When  our  towns  are  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  for  a 
great  national  rejoicing,  whose  patriotism  is  most  appreciated, 
that  of  the  people  who  own  the  most  expensive  flags  or  of 
those  who  show  some  artistic  and  individual  arrangement  of 
their  colors  f 

It  is  all  the  same  old  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  the  Vermont  dis- 
play differs  from  that  of  the  Carolinas  as  the  people^s  tastes 
and  customs  differ,  and  that  expression  of  locality  is  in  art 
most  valuable  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

When  you  show  oft'  the  dainty  little  silver  hand  on  the  hat- 
pin you  brought  from  ''the  other  side"  last  summer,  it  says 
Antwerp  so  unmistakably  that  you  do  not  generalize  by  men- 
tioning Europe. 

The  thrifty  Belgians  have  found  a  substantial  money  value 
in  their  local  fairy  tales.    To  be  sure,  New  York  has  her  "Lib- 
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erty"  souvenir  spoons,  bnt  the  inspiration  of  the  design  was 
imported.  There  is  a  good  piece  of  ironwork  on  the  elevators 
of  one  of  oar  large  hotels,  with  the  city  coat  of  arms  as  a  dec 
orative  motive.  The  ''Sons  of  the  Revolution "  are  making  a 
far-reaching  impression  with  their  very  interesting  bronze  tab- 
lets, designed  by  our  own  artists. 

Let  us  "take  the  current  when  it  serves."  The  children  were 
never  as  anxious  to  be  patriotic  as  they  are  now,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  to  let  them  fire  off  all  their  surplus  energy  in  the  form 
of  crackers,  or  even  in  reciting  ''poems,"  which  are  too  often 
far  from  being  classic.  There  is  no  literature  too  high  or  too 
fine  for  these  little  ones  to  learn  by  heart  and  illustrate  with 
their  naive  "  pictures." 

The  first  requisite  in  an  attempt  at  ornament  or  illustration 
of  a  patriotic  nature  is  tradition,  national  or  local,  and  local 
traditions  must  be  of  most  value  in  primary  education,  as  they 
can  be  easily  grasped  by  the  childish  mind. 

In  the  woods  near  our  school  is  a  spring  from  which  it  is 
said  an  Indian  girl  carried  water  to  the  suffering  soldiers 
behind  the  earthworks,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  child  will  make 
a  better  illustration  of  a  story  like  this,  which  he  owns,  than 
of  one  taken  at  random  from  an  ordinary  school  reader,  and  if 
the  children  do  not  consider  themselves  too  old  to  play,  the 
drawings  will  carry  more  conviction  if  they  are  made  after  an 
active  imitation  of  the  scene,  kindergarten  fashion.  This  last, 
however,  will  not  be  the  universal  method  until  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  nine  classmates  to  a  child  is  established. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  our  schools  have 
DO  stimulating  traditions.  Turkey  and  ice  cream  for  Thanks- 
giving, candy  and  toys  for  Christmas,  baseball  for  spring,- and 
football  for  autumn  form  the  chief  inspiration  of  their  original 
compositions. 

These  ideas  are,  of  course,  of  value  in  illustration,  but  are 
apt  to  become  monotonous  and  do  not  offer  the  opportunity  for 
training  in  patriotism  and  civic  pride  so  sorely  needed  by  that 
large  foreign  element,  out  of  which  we  are  trying  to  make  good 
Americans. 

The  little  Oermans  know  their  old  flag,  and  still  have  a  half- 
hearted admiration  for  the  imperial  eagles,  but  their  parents 
are  too  busy  gathering  in  the  gold  of  the  new  country  to  keep 
alive  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  old  home.  These 
poor  little  ones  have  no  "Mother  Goose;"  the  blue  cornflowers 
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are  left  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  golden-rod  '^a  yellow  (flower) 
is  to  them,  and  nothing  more." 

Give  them  brashes  and  colors^  let  them  << paint"  the  trailing 
arbntus,  telling  them  its  story  meanwhile.  Do  not  dishearten 
them  with  corrections;  the  flower  teaches  them  in  its  own  way. 

As  for  discipline,  show  your  utmost  interest  in  the  model, 
put  it  on  a  moral  pedestal,  do  everything  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  reverence  about  it,  be  it  rose  or  onion,  and  your  class 
will  be  as  far  above  discipline  as  art  is  above  the  treadmill. 

How  shall  we  And  patriotic  subjects  for  the  primary  grades  f 
Take  the  State  flower,  and  emblems  or  objects  having  historic 
interest.  Bevive  the  traditions  of  the  childhood  of  our  great 
continent,  of  its  arts  and  crafts,  the  better  to  reach  the 
quality  of  simplicity  belonging  to  the  little  ones.  Once  they 
are  eager  to  express  their  ideas,  it  is  easy  to  lead  them.  Tell 
them  Hiawatha's  story : 

In  the  solitary  forest 
Pondering,  musing  in  the  forest 
On  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
From  his  ponch  he  took  his  colors. 
Took  his  paints  of  different  colors. 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures, 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures. 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning, 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggested, 
Songs  of  war,  and  songs  of  hunting. 
Songs  of  medicine  and  magic.  . 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
In  his  wisdom  taught  the  people 
AU  the  mysteries  of  painting, 
All  the  art  of  picture  writing. 

The  beauty  of  line  of  a  Greek  vase  is  too  subtle  for  untrained 
eyes,  but  a  toy  model  of  an  Indian  tent  suggests  action, 
movement,  and  fires  the  young  imagination;  the  children  will 
draw  it  with  all  the  naive  seriousness  of  the  ancient  picture 
writer  himself.    A  toy  birch  canoe  makes  a  capital  model : 

From  the  ground  the  quills  he  gathered 
All  the  little  shining  arrows, 
Stained  them  red  i^nd  blue  and  yellow 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries; 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them, 
Round  its  bows  a  gleaming  necklace. 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent, 
And  it  floated  on  the  water 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  aatnmn, 
Like  a  yellow  water  lily. 
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What  ooold  be  more  interesting  than  a  stady  of  the  Indian 
folklore  of  one's  own  neighborhood  f  Why  was  this  village 
cftlled  Minomaf  What  is  the  legend  of  Winooski  Oreekf 
The  symbolism  of  the  ornaments  of  the  local  tribe  f  These 
decorators  wonld  not  have  put  "  N's"  and  **  B's"  on  their  dinner 
plates  in  honor  of  a  man  they  cared  nothing  for.  Almost 
every  bird  and  tree  and  flower  in  our  parks  and  fields  has  its 
legend,  the  heritage  of  the  children^  as  much  as  Banker  HiU 
and  Fourth  of  July. 

These  Indian  beginnings  naturally  lead  up  to  pioneer  or 
colony  times,  an  endless*  fiind  of  material  for  illustration. 
Why  do  the  children  rank  ^<  Buffalo  BilP  above  even  an 
insx>ector  of  schools  f  Because  they  can  better  appreciate  his 
system  of  instruction.  Every  detail  of  his  history  lessons  is 
remembered.  Perhaps  this  is  a  type  of  the  education  of  the 
future. 

The  various  patriotic  societies  are  giving  systematic  training 
to  their  children  in  this  same  "Wild  West"  manner.  They 
give  entertainments  in  which  the  little  actors  represent  the 
valiant  deeds  and  peaceful  customs  of  their  ancestors^  keeping 
alive  the  precious  traditions  of  the  good  old  times.  This 
spirit,  extended  to  the  children  of  our  more  recent  colonists, 
would  help  to  develop  that  national  art  we  are  so  eagerly 
awaiting. 

Surround  the  school  children  with  the  best  art  can  give; 
not  only  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Dutch  old  masters,  or  modem 
French  ones,  but  frame  for  them  photographs  of  the  Chicago 
Fair  buildings,  and  particularly  of  the  details  of  the  orna- 
ment of  that  American  architecture. 

Show  them  Low  tiles,  Eockwood  and  Yolkmar  vases,  and 
tell  them  this  is  American  pottery.  Let  them  see  some  Tiffany 
glasswork,  some  of  our  best  metal  and  textile  designing,  mak- 
ing them  understand  that  this  art  is  as  valuable  in  its  own 
place  as  the  pictures  in  the  galleries  and  the  illustrations  in 
the  magazines.  Let  them  learn  to  love  it,  because  it  is  good 
art,  because  it  is  American  art,  and  encourage  them  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

The  art  spirit  is  growing  wider  and  deeper  every  day,  and 
woe  betide  us  if  we  keep  the  school  children  from  its  best 
influences  by  restricting  them  to  narrow  and  uninteresting 
lines  of  study. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  whole  people  to  demand  art  in 
its  broadest  sense  in  national  and  State  collections,  and  in 
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illastration,  photography,  and  decoration,  which,  through  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  literally  reaches  every  corner  of 
the  land. 

The  school  children  will  decide  which  type  of  art  is  to  dom- 
inate this  output,  and  we  are  their  teachers. 

BEAU.  ORALLY  TAUaHT  PUPILS  USE  SiaiTS? 
[By  D.  C.  Dudley,  Colorado.] 

In  answering  this  question  I  will  separate  orally  taught 
children  into  two  groups — those  who  have  acquired  speech 
through  the  ear  and  those  who  are  acquiring  it  through  the 
eye. 

To  the  former  of  these  classes  spoken  language  is,  we  may 
say,  the  natural  language.  Though  their  outer  ear  may  be 
sealed  to  sound,  sound  still  vibrates  through  their  brain. 
Every  word  that  comes  under  the  eye  calls  up  its  corresponding 
echo  in  the  inner  ear,  the  ear  of  the  soul. 

Except  in  a  few  instances  (those  who  have  imperfect  vision 
or  defective  vocal  organs  or  indolent  habits)  this  class  need 
never  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  sign  language.  They 
are  preeminently  adapted  to  pure  oral  teaching  and  should 
in  the  main  make  good  speakers  and  lip  readers.  The  methods 
of  their  instruction  need  not  vary  materially  from  those  pursued 
with  normal  children. 

Dismissing,  then,  this  class  as  out  of  the  question,  we  turn  to 
the  other  class,  the  real  deaf  mutes,  those  who  acquire  lan- 
guage through  the  eye  and  who  never  think  of  a  word  as  a 
sound,  but  ever  as  a  shape,  and  to  whom  spoken  language  is 
not  and  never  can  be  a  natural  language. 

If  this  class  of  children  are  limited  to  speech  and  lip  reading 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  receive  the  thoughts  of  others, 
it  will  be  years  and  years  before  they  will  be  able  to  indulge 
in  such  conversation  as  is  common  among  sign-using  children 
in  a  very  few  months  after  they  enter  school. 

This  repression  of  the  natural  impulse  of  childhood  to  tell 
what  it  knows  and  to  find  out  what  others  know,  this  holding 
back  the  development  of  the  mind  till  spoken  language  shall 
lead  the  way,  is  blasting  to  real  mental  growth.  It  may  in 
some  cases  force  the  child  to  bestir  himself  more  toward  the 
mastery  of  lip  reading  and  speech;  but  the  majority  will  sit 
down  in  despair  and  wait  patiently  till  their  progress  in  speech 
gives  them  a  vent  for  their  simpler  thouj^hts. 

Other  thoughts  come  to  such  a  child  which  it  would  do  him 
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good  to  express,  bat  he  has  no  way  to  transmit  them  to  others. 
A  thousand  and  one  problems  stand  unanswered  before  him, 
yet  they  must  remain  unanswered  much  longer  than  they  ought, 
because,  forsooth,  he  has  no  langauge  to  indicate  what  he 
wants  to  know. 

I  feel  sure  that  oral  pupils  of  this  class  should  be  allowed 
free  use  of  signs  outside  the  schoolroom,  and  that  all  chapel 
lectnrei?  should  be  conducted  in  the  sign  language.  A  little 
mental  development  should  possibly  be  sacrificed  to  further 
lip  reading  and  speech,  but  not  much.  These  are  valued 
accomplishments,  but  after  all  they  are  not  education,  and  that 
is  the  essential  thing. 

TH£  TEAOHEB  AH  AWFUL  EZAMFLE. 
[By  J.  L.  Smitli,  MianeMta.] 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  teacher  upon  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  deaf  child  is  unique.  It  has  no  parallel  in 
the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  hearing  child.  The 
deaf  child  enters  school  with  its  mind  and  character  practically 
unformed.  Home  influences  count  for  little  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  ready  means  of  communication 
between  the  child  and  its  home  friends.  During  the  years 
in  which  the  child  remains  at  school  those  habits  of  thought 
and  action  are  formed  which  determine  its  character  for  all 
time,  and  it  is  the  teacher  that  has  most  to  do  in  the  formation 
of  these  habits,  for  it  is  the  teacher  that  has  the  closest  and 
most  continuous  association  with  the  child,  and  it  is  the 
teacher  to  whom  ihe  child  looks,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  as 
a  model  for  its  daily  conduct.  For  this  reason  is  the  teacher 
an '^ awful"  example,  awful  in  the  sense  of  the  responsibility 
imposed. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  ux>on  the  child  is  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  Sensible  influence  and  (2)  latent  influence.  The  former  is 
made  evident  by  those  outward  and  visible  characteristics  that 
mark  the  progress  of  the  pupil  from  day  to  day,  but  the  latent 
influence  is  far  greater,  far  more  lasting.  It  is  the  unconscious 
impress  of  the  teacher's  very  soul  upon  the  soul  of  the  child. 
The  book  lessons  imparted  to  the  child  by  the  teacher  are 
largely  evanescent,  but  in  regard  to  character  impressions  the 
child  nature  is  ^<  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain." 

Man  is  essentially  an  imitative  animal,  waiving  the  question 
of  his  relationship  with  the  quadrnmana.  This  imitative  char- 
acteristic is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  child.    The  infant 
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will  imitate  gestures  and  sounds  long  before  it  comprehends 
any  meaning  in  them.  We  have  all  of  us  noticed  how  quick 
pupils  are  to  adopt  certain  traits  of  their  teacher,  such  as  style 
of  handwriting,  manner  of  making  signs,  gestures,  attitudes, 
etc.  These  all  come  under  the  head  of  sensible  influence. 
But  while  this  imitative  process  is  going  on  another  and  more 
serious  one  keeps  pace  with  it.  The  latent  influence  of  the 
teacher's  moral  characteristics  is  steadily  making  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  plastic  nature  of  the  child.  While  we  are  daily 
unfolding  to  the  youthful  mind  the  mysteries  of  readin',  'ritin', 
and  'rithmetic  we  are  at  the  same  time  giving  far  more  lasting 
lessons  by  means  of  the  unconscious  influence  which  radiates 
from  us  in  our  manners  before  the  little  ones. 

The  child  is  an  intense  materialist.  Woi*ds  and  theories 
have  little  effect  upon  his  mind  and  character.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  is  said  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  that 
impresses  the  young.  The  following  little  poem,  taken  from  an 
educational  journal,  well  illustrates  this  point: 

NOT  THE  WORDS,   BUT  THK  TONB. 

"Come  here!  "  I  sharply  said, 

And  the  baby  cowered  and  wept. 
"  Come  here!"  I  cooed,  and  he  looked  and  smiledj 

And  straight  to  my  lap  he  crept. 

The  words  may  be  mild  and  fair. 

And  the  tones  may  pierce  like  a  dart ; 
The  words  may  be  soft  as  the  summer  air. 

And  the  tones  may  break  the  heart. 

For  words  come  forth  from  the  mind, 

And  grow  by  study  and  art; 
But  the  tones  leap  forth  from  the  inner  self. 

And  tell  what  is  felt  in  the  heart. 

The  teacher  who  is  harsh  and  intemperate  in  administering 
correction  and  reproof  will,  sooner  or  later,  observe  the  very 
same  manner  among  his  pupils  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
and  not  infrequently  he  will  experience  it  himself  by  way  of 
retort  from  the  pupirreproved. 

It  is  not  what  the  teacher  says,  but  what  he  is,  that  molds 
the  character  of  the  pupil.  Where  one  child  will  be  influenced 
permanently  and  eflectively  by  precept,  ten  will  be  influenced 
far  more  effectively  by  example.  Precept  without  example  is 
little;  example  without  precept  is  much;  precept  and  example 
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together  are  everything.  In  one  of  his  annnal  rex)orts,  writ- 
ten thirty  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  of  securing 
the  services  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  highest  ability  and 
character,  Dr.  Noyes  used  the  following  words:  '<A11  these 
papils  are  close  observers  of  the  spirit  and  motives  of  others, 
and,  like  little  children,  they  are  greatly  influenced  by  them." 

Ko  matter  how  eloquently  a  teacher  discourses  upon  the 
importance  of  industry,  application,  order,  he  can  not  hope 
to  have  his  pupils  act  accordingly  unless  he  himself  is  an 
example  of  those  very  qualities.  No  matter  how  impressively 
he  sets  forth  the  beauty  and  desirability  of  justice,  truth, 
charity,  gentleness,  generosity,  patience,  self  control,  he  will 
not  see  his  pupils  grow  in  the  grace  of  those  virtues  unless  he 
is  a  daily  example  of  what  he  preaches.  Children  are  quick 
to  detect  inconsistency,  though  lacking  the  ability  to  discrimi- 
nate between  that  which  is  real  and  apparent.  One  of  my 
little  boys  had  been  sent  to  bed  for  getting  his  feet  wet.  One 
day  I  entered  the  house  with  my  own  feet  wet.  The  little  fellow 
was  quick  to  observe,  and  exclaimed,  '<  Mamma,  send  papa  to 
bed;  his  feet  are  wet."  .^sop's  fable  of  the  mother  crab  and 
her  young  one  has  no  more  forcible  application  than  in  the 
relation  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

^'Said  an  old  crab  to  a  young  one,  *  Why  do  you  walk  so 
crooked,  child!  Walk  straight!'  ^Mother,'  said  the  young 
crab,  ^show  me  the  way,  will  you?  And  when  I  see  you  tak- 
ing a  straight  course,  I  will  try  to  follow.'" 

The  most  serious  question  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  both  in 
the  schoolroom  and  outside,  is  that  of  discipline.  It  means 
far  more  than  the  immediate  subjection  of  the  child  to  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  It  involves  the  child^s  character  and 
future.  The  first  essential  to  good  discipline  is  friendliness 
between  the  governor  and  the  governed.  He  who  wishes  to 
role  well  must  feel  a  genuine  friendship  for  those  he  rules, 
and  he  must  make  them  feel  that  he  feels  it.  Children  will 
yield  obedience  where  they  love  and  respect,  when  they  would 
rebel,  lacking  those  feelings.  Fear  to  pain  those  we  love  is  a 
stronger  deterrent  of  disobedience  than  fear  of  the  severest 
punishment. 

I  believe  that  man  is  almost  wholly  the  creature  of  environ- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  in  innate  depravity.  Whatever  of 
inherited  tendency  there  may  be,  the  proper  environment 
during  the  formative  years  will  counteract  it.    The  child  is 
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like  the  plant.  Given  the  proper  environments  of  soil,  mois- 
ture, light,  and  heat,  and  the  plant  thrives  ai\d  bears  blossom 
and  frait.  The  steady  and  gentle  influence  of  the  elements 
produces  healthy  growth.  The  toruado  or  the  cloudburst  de- 
stroys what  the  zephyr  and  shower  create.  Harsh  measures 
with  a  child  embitter  and  harden  its  nature.  In  no  case  is  the 
saying:  that  like  begets  like  truer  than  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline among  children.  Where  there  is  among  the  children 
of  a  school  any  considerable  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  a 
marked  lack  of  respect  for  those  in  authority,  frequent  diso- 
bedience to  reasonable  rules,  the  fault  may  invariably  be 
looked  for  in  the  manner  of  those  in  authority.  Whenever 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  dislike  among  school  children 
for  any  particular  oflScer  or  teacher,  the  blame  rests  wholly 
upon  the  object  of  the  dislike.  Love  is  the  natural  feeling  in 
the  childish  heart.  Dislike  is  unnatural,  and  it  can  arise  only 
from  an  unnatural  method  of  discipline. 

What  we  wish  our  pupils  to  be,  we  must  be  ourselves.  If 
we  wish  them  to  be  genj^le  and  courteous,  we  must  be  exam- 
ples of  those  virtues.  If  we  wish  them  to  become  manly  and 
womanly,  we  must  present  to  them  models  of  manliness  and 
womanliness.  ^^  More  can  be  done  by  amity  and  forbearance 
than  by  embittering  and  alienating.  Man  is  not  bettered  by 
being  told  that  he  is  bad." 

The  great  principle  in  discipline  is  to  deal  with  motives 
rather  than  acts.  The  greater  proportion  of  childish  faults 
are  unintentional  or  accidental.  Next  in  number,  come  faults 
due  to  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness.  Third  and  last  are 
faults  of  maliciousness  or  willfulness.  Wise  discrimination 
must  be  made  in  the  manner  of  correcting  these  several  faults. 
Undue  severity  of  discipline  for  offenses  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond classes  is  subversive  of  good  discipline.  The  child  has  a 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  injustice.  When  he  did  not  mean  to 
do  a  thing,  or  did  it  without  evil  intention,  to  punish  him  as  if 
he  had  offended  willfully  and  maliciously  arouses  resentment,  if 
not  hate,  in  his  heart,  and  the  prime  object  of  discipline — 
which  is  character  building — is  defeated.  Teachers  can  not 
be  too  careful  of  the  manner  in  which  they  administer  discipline. 
When  punishment  must  be  inflicted  upon  a  pupil  it  should  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  offense,  and  free  from  all  exhibition 
of  intemperate  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    May  not 
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the  following  incident  have  had  its  parallel  in  some  of  our 
schoolrooms  f 

Tkachkr.  Now,  Johnny,  do  you  nndentand  thoroughly  why  I  am  going 
to  whip  you  f 

Johnny.  Yes'ni.  You're  in  a  bad  humor  this  morning,  an'  youVe  got  to 
lick  someone  before  youll  feel  better. 

Let  me  present  to  yon  one  fiEtmiliar  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  the  motives  which  actuate  children.  We 
will  suppose  a  little  3-year  old  inspired  with  the  idea  of  pick- 
ing a  ^'  bokay  "  for  mamma.  Owing  to  the  childish  lack  of  judg- 
ment, the  ^<  bokay  "  in  question  becomes  a  collection  of  unsightly 
weeds.  One  mother  receives  the  offering  with  an  impatient 
'^  Take  away  the  nasty  thing ! "  oblivious  of  the  blossom  of  love 
in  the  little  heart.  Another  mother,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, receives  the  gift  with  a  smile  and  a  ^^  thank  you,  dar- 
ling!'' thus  strengthening  and  encouraging  one  of  the  purest 
impulses  of  child  nature. 

Where  gentleness  and  firmness,  kindness  and  justice  go  hand 
in  hand  we  may  look  for  the  best  results,  for  in  no  other  cir- 
cumstances is  the  application  of  the  Scriptural  saying  more 
forcible  than  in  the  relation  between  teachers  and  deaf  chil- 
dren: <<  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you."  If  we  mete  love,  we  shall  receive  love;  if  we  mete  indif- 
ference, we  shall  receive  the  like;  if  we  mete  courtesy,  patience, 
self-control,  the  like  will  come  back  to  us,  and  so  on,  through 
all  the  qualities  that  go  to  build  up  character. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  says : 

I  repudiate  utterly  the  barbaric  conception  of  the  child  as  depraved. 
The  child  is  a  beam  of  sunlight  from  the  Infinite  and  Ktemal ;  with  possi- 
bilities both  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  but  as  yet  unstained  *  *  *  He  may 
be  a  Moses  or  a  Pharaoh,  a  Luther  or  a  Torquemada,  a  William  the  Silent 
or  a  Duke  of  Alva,  a  George  Washington  or  a  Benedict  Arnold.  Every 
life  is  a  march  from  innocenoe  through  temptation  to  virtue  or  to  vice. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  virtue  can  be  won  save  by  battle ;  there  is  no 
way  in  which  battle  can  be  fought  without  possibility  of  defeat.  And 
so  in  this  child  there  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  No  courage  yet,  nor  truth, 
nor  purity,  nor  love,  nor  faith,  but  the  possibility  of  aU. 

And  therefore  there  is  in  this  child,  for  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sis- 
ter, friend,  a  greafc  opportunity.  *  *  *  To  have  a  little  life  put  into 
your  hands,  to  be  with  that  little  life  by  day  and  by  night,  to  shape  it, 
not  so  much  by  what  you  consciously  say,  as  by  what  you  are  uncon- 
sciously in  all  your  influence,  example,  and  life.  What  an  opportunity  is 
this! 
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aEOQSAPHY,  AS  TAUaHT  IH  TEE  HOBAOE  KLSS  80H00L. 

[By  ElBft  L.  Hobart,  Boston.] 

The  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  both  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  is  departmental.  I  teach  both  the  prepara- 
tory work  leading  np  to  geography,  which  is  done  in  the  pri- 
mary department,  and  also  the  geography  in  all  the  grammar 
grades.  As  onr  school  is  a  public  day  school,  our  gradu- 
ates receive  the  same  diploma  as  that  awarded  to  hundreds  of 
other  grammar-school  graduates  throughout  the  city)  hence 
the  requirements  in  geography  are  the  same  as  those  of  these 
other  schools. 

We  call  the  preparatory  work  of  the  primary  grades  obser- 
vation lessons,  and  begin  them  with  the  little  ones  who  have 
been  taught  only  oral  and  written  words  and  simple  sentences. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  observation  work  the  lessons 
consist  of  studies  of  plant  and  animal  life.  First,  those  seen 
around  us  are  taken  up;  the  golden-rod,  for  instance,  which 
shows  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower  in  September,  when  school 
opens;  the  cat,  dog,  bird,  horse,  cow,  pig,  mouse,  and  fish, 
which  the  pupils  can  observe  for  themselves.  Their  homes, 
their  habits,  and  their  food  are  talked  over  very  fi*eely  by  the 
children,  and  each  child  is  encouraged  to  tell  some  simple 
facts  that  he  himself  has  observed,  the  teacher  often  writing 
upon  the  blackboard  the  spoken  sentences  volunteered  by 
individual  pupils.  In  the  second  year  plants  are  studied  as  to 
the  use  of  their  parts  as  food,  still  using  chiefly  those  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  We  talk  of  fruits — apples,  pears,  peaches, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas;  of  vegetables — potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  etc.;  also  of  celery,  rhubarb,  and  lettuce. 
Animals  of  the  same  families,  but  not  as  familiar  to  the 
children  as  those  already  studied,  are  taught.  The  pupils 
learn  that  the  tiger  and  the  lion  are  like  the  cat  in  some 
things,  while  differing  in  others;  that  the  fox  and  wolf  are  in 
many  ways  like  the  dog,  etc.  They  also  learn  the  names  and 
distinguishing  features  of  different  birds  and  fish.  Pictures 
are  used  in  this  animal  work,  and  simple  stories  and  descrip- 
tions in  print  are  found  and  given  to  the  pupils  to  read. 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  are  talked  about  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  and  the  children  name  plants  familiar  to 
them  and  decide  in  which  class  each  one  belongs.  When  the 
spring  flowers  come  they  are  brought  in  and  their  names 
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taaght.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  class  learns  the 
directions — ^north,  south,  east,  and  west.  They  get  some  idea 
of  distance,  and  have  lessons  upon  sunrise  and  sunset.  They 
also  learn  something  of  the  comparative  size  of  cities,  townSi 
and  villages,  and  they  name  towns  and  cities  known  to  them. 

The  following  year  the  class  first  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  We 
climb  a  hill  and  then  describe  the  way  we  went,  the  climb,  and 
what  we  saw.  The  members  of  the  class  draw  a  plan  of  the 
streets  upon  our  route  and  pictures,  however  crude,  of  what 
we  saw.  In  this  way  the  class  takes  up  hill,  field,  meadow, 
pond,  river,  ocean,  beach  or  shore,  bay,  harbor,  peninsula, 
cape,  and  island,  these  being  available  in  our  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  rest  of  the  year  is  spent  in  lessons  upon  the  cold 
country  and  the  warm  country  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
of  Boston,  respectively,  and  the  people,  animals,  and  plants 
that  live  in  these  two  widely  differing  places;  in  a  study  of 
our  food  and  clothing  and  how  it  is  obtained  from  plant  or 
animal,  and  in  what  land  of  a  country  that  plant  or  animal  is 
found.  We  take  up  in  this  way  sugar,  tropical  fruits,  coffee, 
tea,  flour,  cotton,  flax,  hemp;  also,  meat,  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  leather,  silk,  and  wool. 

In  the  following  grade,  the  last  in  the  primary  department, 
the  pupils,  reviewing  hill,  field,  meadow,  x>ond,  river,  ocean, 
shore  and  its  forms,  are  taught  mountains,  plains,  deserts, 
plateaus,  brooks,  lakes,  springs,  and  coast.  Pictures  and 
descriptions  enable  them  to  imagine  these  new  forms  readily, 
as  they  are  aided  by  their  familiarity  with  the  natural  features 
around  them.  They  are  led  to  wonder  how  so  many  different 
natural  features  have  come  to  be — whether  they  always  remain 
the  same  or  whether  they  change.  Their  attention  is  then 
called  to  the  crumbling  bits  upon  the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  suggest  causes  for  what  they  see, 
and  results,  should  the  process  continue.  They  are  then 
helped  to  understand  the  weathering  of  the  land  surface  and 
its  disintegration,  and  the  story  of  the  glacier  is  told  to  them 
in  as  simple  a  way  as  it  can  be  told ;  it  is  a  necessity,  of  course, 
if  one  would  account  for  the  present  surface  of  New  England. 
The  form  of  our  coast  line  is  also  made  to  suggest  questions 
as  to  its  origin,  and  the  pupils  are  led  to  see  that  it  has  sunk 
and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  idea  of  the  uplifting 
and  subsiding  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Toward  the  end  of 
S.  Doc#  31 14 
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this  year  they  are  tanght  about  the  size,  form,  and  motions 
of  the  earth  in  the  simplest  possible  way;  they  are  then  shown 
its  representation  npon  globes  and  maps,  and  are  tanght  to 
read  these  globes  and  maps. 

In  the  grammar  department  the  pnpils  begin  the  stndy  of 
geography  nnder  that  name.  The  five  geography  lessons  given 
to  the  lowest  class  in  this  department  each  week  are  divided 
in  this  way :  Three  are  given  to  descriptive  geography  of  the 
different  countries  of  North  America  and  the  most  important 
countries  of  Europe,  considering  the  topics  of  climate,  animals, 
vegetation,  minerals,  inhabitants,  occupations,  ruler,  and  prin- 
cipal cities.  One  lesson  a  week  is  given  to  physiography, 
studying  the  ocean,  its  basin,  its  water,  its  waves,  etc.,  and 
also  the  formation  of  low  land  and  high  land^  The  fifbh  lesson 
is  a  summary  of  the  physiography,  given  sometimes  as  dicta- 
tion and  sometimes  as  a  lesson  for  written  reproduction. 

In  the  next  year  North  America  (including  a  special  study 
of  the  United  States  and  of  New  England)  and  South  America 
are  studied  by  topics,  and  in  the  followiug  year  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  During 
these  two  years  the  physiography  (rivers  and  their  work)  is 
taken  up  in  the  dictation  lessons. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preparatory  work  c(nd  during 
these  first  three  years  in  the  grammar  department  the  same 
general  plan  is  used  in  conducting  the  lessons.  First  we  have 
a  general  oral  talk  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  whether  it  be 
plant,  animal,  natural  feature,  country,  or  special  topic  in  the 
consideration  of  a  country,  perhaps  illustrated  by  object  or 
picture  as  the  talk  proceeds;  next,  a  carefid  study  of  the  thing 
itself  by  the  pupils,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  of  an  illustration 
of  it;  then  an  oral  description  by  the  teacher,  either  repro- 
duced in  speech  or  in  writiug  by  the  pupils,  or  oral  or  written 
questions  answered  by  them;  lastly,  a  printed  summary  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher  and  given  to  each  pupil.  Each  class 
reads  several  books  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  it  is  studying.  These  books  are  carefuUy  selected,  and 
are  of  great  importance  in  broadening  the  pupil's  conceptions 
and  helping  to  form  a  reading  habit. 

In  the  four  higher  classes  of  the  grammar  department  text- 
books are  used.  The  sixth  grade  uses  Niles's  Elementary 
Geography,  selected  for  its  special  attention  to  descriptions 
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of  places.  The  plan  of  recitation  is  to  have  one  pupil  read 
aloud  a  paragraph  to  the  class;  it  is  then  discussed  and 
explained  by  teacher  and  pupils;  the  next  pupil  reads  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  and  so  on.  When  a  chapter  has  been  thus 
discussed,  it  is  reviewed  as  a  home  lesson,  and  written  ques- 
tions upon  it  are  then  answered  in  writing  by  the  pupils  with- 
out reference  to  their  geography.  This  book  is  completed 
during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  part,  treating 
of  mathematical,  physical,  and  x>olitical  geography,  which  is 
omitted.  In  the  seventh  grade  this  is  taken  up  topically,  the 
information  upon  each  topic  being  gained,  first  by  its  discus- 
sion in  the  class  by  teacher  and  pupils  and  then  by  the  pupils 
reading  about  it  in  Niles's  and  also  in  Warren's  Common 
School  Geography,  which  is  selected  because  it  is  used  in  the 
other  grammar  schools  of  Boston.  Some  of  the  topics  are  the 
form  of  the  earth,  the  motions  of  the  earth,  latitude  and 
longitude,  the  atmosphere,  government,  etc.  Each  pupil 
finally  writes  out  what  he  has  learned  about  the  topic;  this  is 
corrected  by  the  teacher  and  then  learned  and  written  out 
again  by  the  pupil.  The  eighth  grade  and  the  ninth,  or  highest 
grammar  grade,  go  on  from  this  point  and  complete  the  study 
of  Warren's  Common  School  Geography  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sixth  grade  treated  Niles's.  In  the  ninth  grade,  the  later 
part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  a  study  of  physical  geography. 
This  should  present  chiefly  a  summary  of  familiar  facts  when 
the  present  primary  classes  reach  the  ninth  grade.  For  when 
the  physiographical  aspects  are  touched  upon  early  in  the 
child's  life,  it  becomes  natural  for  him  to  find  out,  whenever 
possible,  the  causes  of  what  he  sees  and  its  probable  results. 
In  addition  to  the  training  and  knowledge  that  this  habit 
gives  him,  it  makes  him  much  better  able  to  come  to  just 
conclusions  in  regard  to  phenomena  observed  for  the  first 
time. 

All  the  recitations  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  teacher  would  work  in  a  school  for  hearing  pupils,  only  it 
becomes  necessary  for  each  pupil  to  give,  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  pupil  or  teacher  who  is  sx>eaking,  in  order  to  read 
the  lips,  or  to  the  blackboard  if  it  is  a  written  exercise.  Inde- 
pendent written  answers  to  test  questions  are  frequently 
required,  that  the  teacher  may  know  how  far  each  pupil  has 
made  himself  master  of  the  subject. 
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THE  OOKSELATION  OF  aEOQSAFHT  AND  HI8T0ST. 
[By  J.  F.  BledMoe,  Alabama.] 

Correlation  is  a  principle  founded  in  nature.  Ood  in  his 
wisdom  created  the  universe  so  that  the  various  departments 
are  interdependent.  We  find  this  true  with  reference  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  All  animal  life  is  dependent 
on  vegetable  growth  for  sustenance,  and,  in  turn,  that  which 
is  thrown  off  by  animals  as  waste  matter  furnishes  nourish- 
ment to  the  vegetable  world.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  nature  of  the  principle  of  correlation,  and  is  no 
less  true  when  it  comes  to  the  study  of  the  various  subjects 
the  mastery  of  which  make  up  an  education.  It  is  strikingly 
true  with  reference  to  the  study  of  history  and  geography. 
The  one  is  a  study  of  the  doings  of  people  while  the  other 
tells  where  and  under  what  conditions  these  various  actions 
were  performed.  One  answers  the  questions,  When!  What! 
and  By  whom!  The  other  tells  where  and  under  what 
natural  influences  they  were  accomplished.  The  latter  is  pos- 
sible only  when  the  events  of  the  former  have  transpired.  To 
the  people  of  the  Old  World  the  western  seas  terminated  in  a 
chasm  of  darkness;  hence  to  them  there  was  no  geography 
of  the  New  World  until  the  daring  exploits  of  Columbus  and 
other  explorers  had  written  the  initials  of  its  history. 

My  purpose  in  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  geography  and  history  being  taught  together. 
Many  of  us  are  clamoring  for  natural  methods;  let  us  then 
teach  the  various  subjects  in  their  natural  relationship.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  arouse  the  highest  inter- 
est and  thus  enlist  the  best  efforts  of  our  pupils.  The  idea  of 
the  close  relationship  between  the  two  subjects  is  recognized 
to  a  certain  extent,  yet  they  are  too  often  treated  as  distant 
cousins  instead  of  twin  sisters.  Too  many  lessons  in  geogra- 
phy as  well  as  history  are  conducted  on  the  text-book  plan, 
aud  lessons  in  text-books  are  inadequate  if  taken  '^dry  so." 
How  many  of  us  have  pored  over  lessons  in  geography,  look- 
ing up  capes,  tracing  rivers,  locating  this,  that,  and  the  other  on 
the  map,  which  more  often  than  otherwise  were  never  seen  or 
met  with  elsewhere  !  How  many  of  our  lessons  in  history  were 
anything  else  than  pages  upon  pages  of  dry  matter,  which  had 
to  be  memorized  and  recited  verbatim  et  literatim,  which  were 
retained  no  longer  than  was  required  for  recitation? 
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I  would  not  be  understood  a8  disparaging  the  idea  of  mem- 
ory drill  in  oar  work.  A  certain  amount  of  this  is  absolutely 
necessary^  but  I  do  insist  that  it  should  be  made  up  of  that 
which  is  practical.  The  lessons  should  be  carefully  prepared 
by  the  teacher^  eliminating  all  surplus  matter,  giving  emphasis 
to  the  more  important  features.  In  these  lessons  we  can  not  ^ 
afford  to  enter  too  much  into  detail.  I  can  not  better  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  in  contending  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  from  thus  teaching  history  and  geography  together 
than  by  giving  you  a  little  personal  experience  with  my  class 
in  these  studies.  My  lessons  in  geography  were  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  were  outlined  by  Superintendent  Clarke 
in  the  Annals  sometime  ago,  except  that  I  followed  each  les- 
son in  geography  with  a  lesson  in  history.  I  began  with  a 
map  of  the  schoolroom  and  then  of  the  building.  Following 
this  was  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  building,  when  and 
by  whom  it  was  built,  and  for  what  purpose.  My  next  lesson 
in  geography  embraced  other  buildings,  and  finally  the  i^isti- 
tution  grounds,  and  following  this  another  history  lesson.  Our 
lessons  extended  outward  from  the  school  to  the  town,  each  les- 
son in  geography  being  followed  by  a  lesson  in  history.  When 
we  came  to  the  various  streets  the  interest  became  very  great, 
as  we  traced  from  their  names  back  to  some  prominent  settler 
or  historical  event  whence  the  names  were  derived.  The  his- 
tory lesson  on  '< Battle"  street  was  particularly  interesting, 
since  it  traverses  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Talladega  was 
fought  between  General  Jackson  and  the  Indians.  In  giving 
these  lessons  I  found  it  to  be  the  best  plan  for  the  teacher  to 
develop  them  in  the  presence  of  the  class  by  means  of  ques- 
tions, suggestions,  etc.  Lessons  thus  developed  were  always 
best  understood  and  remembered.  Maps  of  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  town  were  developed  in  the  same  way,  the 
teacher  leading  and  doing  just  enough  to  make  them  accu- 
rate. After  finishing  the  lessons  on  the  institution  grounds 
and  the  town  I  paid  less  attention  to  detail,  giving  lessons  on 
the  various  towns  and  counties  from  which  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  came,  and  closed  the  series  with  a  number  of 
lessons  embracing  the  whole  State,  dwelling  on  the  topography 
of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  seasons,  vegetable  and  mineral 
resources,  and  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  principal 
cities  and  towns  were  located  and  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
each  was  given.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  location 
of  the  various  railway  lines  and  their  connectionB. 
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We  next  took  np  the  period  of  discovery  and  tne  geography  of 
Enrope  and  North  America.  Oar  work  on  Europe  at  this  time 
was  merely  enough  to  locate  the  places  whence  came  the  dis- 
coverers and  settlers.  We  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  history  of 
the  races,  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics. 

The  routes  of  the  discoverers  were  traced  with  colored  crayon 
'on  charts,  as  was  suggested  by  Miss  Wood  in  the  Educator 
some  time  since,  the  colors  representing  the  different  nations. 
This  idea  was  carried  out  on  the  maps  of  the  settlements,  and 
was  made  use  of  as  we  followed  the  expansion  and  development 
of  the  colonies  into  a  nation.  We  studied  the  colonies  not  in 
their  chronological  order  of  settlement  but  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  nation.  History  was 
thus  traced  from  the  period  of  discovery  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary era.  Preceding  each  of  these  history  lessons  was  a 
lesson  in  geography,  making  the  class  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  location  of  the  various  places  where  the  most  imi)ortant 
historical  events  transpired.  In  connection  with  these  lessons 
in  history  I  used  outlines  suggested  by  GhamberS'S  Elementary 
History.  An  outline  was  given  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  emphasize  the  more  important  events  in 
the  lesson  and  their  dates.  The  outline  of  each  succeeding 
lesson  was  made  to  embrace  not  all  the  items  of  the  former 
outlines,  but  those  deemed  most  essential,  so  that  the  outline 
of  each  lesson  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  review  of  all  preced- 
ing ones. 

OutUne  No.  1. 

THE  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBTTS. 

(San  Salvador. 
Cuba. 
Haiti 
SeooDd  voyage — Jamaica. 
Third  voyage— South  America. 
Fourth  voyage — Isthmas  of  Darien. 

I  First  voyage-]  402. 
Second  voyage— 1493. 
Third  voyage— 1498. 
Foarth  voyage — 1502. 


Disooveriea. 


Where. 


When 


Colnmbus ..< 


The  three  great  dlsoovererB .( 


Outline  No,  S. 

fSan  Salvador. 
Cuba. 
Haiti. 
1493— Jamaica. 
1498— South  America. 
1502— Isthmus  of  Darien. 

John  Cabot jl407— Labrador . 

Bebaatian  Cabot  .11496— Baat  ooaat  of  Korth  AsMrica. 
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Besnlts  after  parsaing  the  study  of  geography  aod  history 
together  have  proven  much  more  satisfactory  than  when  the 
subjects  were  taught  separately. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Olabke.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
express  my  very  great  appreciation  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Bled- 
soe, which  has  just  been  read. 

Of  course,  we  put  our  own  values  on  what  we  get  here,  but 
to  me  it  is  the  most  valuable  suggestion  that  1  have  received 
from  all  the  papers  that  I  have  heard.  The  idea  of  beginning 
to  build  history  right  at  the  school  building  itself,  I  confess, 
is  a  new  one  to  me. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  right  thing  in  teaching  history,  and 
I  thank  the  young  man  very  much  for  his  paper. 

Dr.  Oallaudet  moved  to  refer  the  papers  still  unread  to  the 
executive  committee  for  their  decision  as  to  the  advisability  of 
printing  them.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the 
section  adjourned. 

Dr.  Oallaudet  took  the  chair. 

The  following  resolutions  and  report  were  offered  and 
adopted: 

Be9olv€df  That  the  GonYention  of  American  Instmoton  of  the  Deaf  tender 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  excellency  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  governor;  to  the  Hon. 
Asa  W.  Jones,  lieatenant-govemor ;  to  the  honorable  board  of  trustees, 
and  to  Snpt.  J.  W.  Jones  and  his  excellent  wife,  officers,  and  teachers  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  for  Uieir  gracious  hos- 
pitality and  cordial  entertainment  daily  accorded  to  the  members  of  this 
convention. 

Submitted  by  E.  McE.  Ooodwin. 

To  ike  dmvwniian  of  Teaekera  of  the  Deaf: 

The  students  of  Oallaudet  College,  feeling  that  the  memory  of  our  hon- 
ored benefactor,  the  pioneer  in  the  education  of  our  class,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hopkins  OaUaudet,  calls  for  universal  honor  and  gratitude  irom  as,  think 
it  but  fitting  that  one  day  in  the  year — Mb  natal  day,  December  the  10th — 
should  be  as  generally  as  possible  set  apart  as  a  holiday  by  our  class,  the 
deaf.  And  in  the  hope  of  attaining  this  object  we  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Convention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to 
use  its  influence  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  observance  of  December  the 
10th  as  a  holiday  by  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  our  country. 

ARLINOTON  J.   ElCKHOFF,  ROBERT  L.   ErD, 

Oeorge  £.  Fisher,  Mat  £.  Stescple, 

Peter  N.  Peterson,  Helena  Boss  Leyder, 

B.  Franklin  Jackson,  Lilla  £.  McOowan, 

BoBXRT  Zahn,  Sadie  M.  Touno, 

Waldo  H.  Rothert,  Clara  Runck, 

qf  ike  CUuB  tf  1898,  together  mth  66  other  Studente  ef  the  College. 
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Mr.  Labs  M.  Larson.  Mr.  President,  it  has  becoiue  the 
daty  of  the  committee  on  necrology  to  present  the  following 
partial  report.  In  this  list  we  have  the  names  of  three  princi- 
pals and  twenty-three  teachers  who  have  departed  this  life 
since  the  last  convention.  Short  accoonts  of  their  lives  and 
work  have  been,  or  will  be,  prepared  by  those  who  knew  them 
well,  and  should  be  properly  recorded  in  the  report  of  this  con- 
vention for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  come  after  us  and  may 
desire  to  know  the  history  of  all  who  have  labored  nobly  and 
faithfully  in  this  profession.  The  written  accounts  will  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 
The  names  are  as  follows: 

PrintipaU.—J,  L.  Carter,  H.  N.  Felkel,  and  Paiil  Binner. 

Teasers. — Thomas  Bumsidei  L.  W.  SaunderSi  H.  M.  De  Long,  Mary  H. 
Fisk,  Edith  Rambo,  Kate  Gaylor,  Amy  Stone,  Belle  Schrekema,  L.  Hilda- 
brandy  O.  D.  Cooke,  W.  G.  Jenkins,  R.  H.  Lamb,  I.  H.  Yeager,  Lonise  C. 
Irby,  Eliza  V.  Beers,  Lucy  B.  McMaster,  Elizabeth  Knight,  Elizabeth 
Fuller,  Anna  Ford,  W.  B.  HiU,  Mary  E.  Totten,  and  Clara  E.  Parker. 

Also  an  account  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  in  many  States  great  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  status  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind :  Therefore, 

Beaolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  desire  to  put  upon  record  their  earnest  hope  that  in  all  future 
State  legislation  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  may  be  classified  with 
the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and  that  their  misleading  association 
wil^  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  various 
Commonwealths  may  give  way  to  such  enlightened  public  opinion  as  will 
demand  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  shall  form  part  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State. 

Presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  The  thoaght  underlying  this  resolation 
involves  a  crusade  very  much  like  the  crusade  in  the  mediaeval 
times  against  the  Turk,  except  that  this  is  a  crusade  against 
prejudice,  which  we  may  find  hard  to  overcome.  It  has  been 
the  effort  of  my  life,  for  a  number  of  years  at  least,  to  over- 
come as  far  as  possible  this  prejudice.  I  suppose,  like  the 
crusade  that  I  referred  to,  we  are  stimulated  to  a  greater  fer- 
vor by  the  wrongs  that  we  see  committed  in  this  matter. 

This  great  wrong  has  grown  out  of  the  charitable  idea  that 
has  attached  itself  to  us— the  idea  of  the  asylum.  It  was  so 
named  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  was  continued  in  this  country 
by  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  word  asylum.  It  spread  from 
State  to  State,  until  the  general  impression  among  the  public 
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is  that  an  institution  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind  is  an  asylum. 
I  suppose  you  are  frequently  asked  how  the  inmates  of  your 
asylums  are  doing.    This  resolution  is  against  that  idea. 

It  aims  to  correct  public  sentiment.  It  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day.  It  will  require  the  united  effort  of  every  mem- 
ber aud  every  teacher  throughout  the  land.  Every  man  and 
woman  engaged  in  this  honorable  work  should  resolve  himself 
into  a  special  committee  and  frown  down  at  all  times  the  idea 
of  an  asylum  connected  with  our  work.  The  teachers  in  a 
State  are  a  force  in  that  State,  and  the  politicians  dare  not 
attack  that  force.  As  far  as  you  can  work,  you  should  work 
to  prevent  the  reduction  of  your  salaries  to  a  point  equal  to 
the  wages  of  the  common  laborer.  But  the  difficulty  is,  How 
can  this  be  done  f 

In  the  first  place,  you  should  work  with  your  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  You  should  let  him  understand  that 
you  come  under  his  department  and  endeavor  to  interest  him 
in  your  work.  Have  him  visit  your  schools.  Induce  him,  in 
making  his  reports,  to  refer  to  your  institution.  In  all  respects 
induce  him  to  consider  it  as  one  of  his  departments.  He  will 
feel  that  his  department  of  work  is  enlarged  by  embracing 
these  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Interest  the 
parents  of  your  pupils  in  this  matter.  They  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  these  children.  This  stigma  should 
not  be  attached  to  these  institutions.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
child  in  the  State  to  be  educated,  even  though  it  may  involve 
additional  expense.  He  is  not  deprived  of  this  right  because 
he  is  deaf  or  blind.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the  court  in  Kansas.  The 
question  came  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  institution  keeping 
the  children  during  the  vacation.  There  has  also  been  much 
discussion  of  this  question  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  think  the  children  of  these  institutions  should  be  taught, 
not  as  paupers,  but  with  the  same  privileges  that  all  children 
are  entitled  to.  The  tendency  in  all  States  is  to  classify  these 
institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  under  the  board 
of  State  charities  and  reforms.  I  think  you  should  endeavor, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  get  our  institutions  eliminated  from  such 
control.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  my  own  State.  There 
was  a  law  introduced  to  place  all  public  institutions  under  a 
board  of  control.  I  said,  pass  any  law  which  you  may  choose 
that  gives  a  proper  classification  to  us,  the  same  as  the  public 
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schools  and  the  high  school,  and  you  will  never  find  me  fight- 
ing it.  But  I  do  fight  for  the  proper  classification  of  oar 
schooL 

We  are  opposed  to  having  this  stigma  attached  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  do  not  deserve  such  treatment.  Do  not  pat  this 
stigma  on  the  pupils  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  I  came  here  intending  to  organize  a  sort  of  crusade 
and  go  home  to  fight  this  thing  through  as  hard  as  I  could, 
and  if  we  do  this  it  will  result  in  the  elevation  of  our  profes- 
sion and  the  elevation  of  the  pupils  with  whom  we  work. 

Dr.  Gordon.  I  dislike  to  take  the  time  of  the  convention, 
but  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our  institution  is  concerned, 
we  are  on  intimate  relations  with  the  State  board  of  charities. 

The  fact  that  we  report  to  the  State  board  has  no  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  So  far  as  the  institution 
is  concerned,  we  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  educational 
organizations  of  the  State.  We  report  to  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  necessary  that, 
the  institution  should  come  to  the  people  through  representa 
tion.  There  can  not  be  a  county  institute  held  within  the 
reach  of  us  that  we  can  not  and  do  not  attend.  It  is  proper 
that  we  do  so,  for  we  are  teachers.  In  the  district  meeting  of 
educators  it  is  proper,  for  our  teachers  to  take  a  part  in  the 
programme.  We  not  only  take  a  part  in  the  programme,  but 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

When  our  Central  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers,  which 
numbers  about  twelve  hundred,  meet,  we  attend  that  meeting 
and  sometimes  take  part  in  the  programme.  When  our  State 
Association  is  held  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  and  the  teachers  to  attend  and  be  recog- 
nized and  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  we  do. 

We  are  regarded  as  an  educational  institution.  We  have 
no  embarrassment  from  that  source.  We  have  a  volunteer 
organization  for  benevolent  work,  and  any  person  can  join  it. 
We  let  them  know  in  this  organization  that  we  are  trying  to 
conduct  an  educational  institution  for  the  deaf.  We  think 
that  everyone  all  over  that  State  knows  that  we  have  at  Jack- 
sonville an  educational  institution  for  the  deaf. 

Classifications  will  not  do;  you  must  do  something  more. 
Ton  must  let  people  know  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Dr.  Gallaudet.  I  have  listened  very  closely  to  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Gt>rdon.  I  hope  he  does  not  mean  to  make  all  depend 
upon  the  State  board  of  charities. 
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I  hope  he  does  not  mean  to  make  it  au  example.  Such  a 
relation  may  exist  in  Illinois,  and  it  may  be  better  that  it  con- 
tinue than  to  have  it  broken.  I  do  feel  that  where  no  such 
relation  exists  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  universities,  seminaries,  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  primary  schools  to  be  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
State  board  of  charities  to  secure  the  liberal  support  of  the 
public.  I  feel  that  too  great  care  can  not  be  taken  at  every 
point  to  hold  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  to  the  right 
place  as  a  part  of  the  great  free  educational  system.  They 
should  form  no  alliance  so  that  any  suggestions  may  be  cast 
that  we  are  in  any  way  a  charitable  sort  of  institution.  I 
indorse  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wilkinson.  In  Washington  last 
year  there  was  a  report  on  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
District,  and  the  Commissioners  before  sending  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  us  the  justice  to  say  that  they  did  not 
put  in  the  collie  for  the  deaf  because  it  was  regarded  as  a 
charitable  institution,  for  it  was  regarded  as  a  purely  educa- 
tional institution. 

Dr.  Gordon.  Perhaps  a  little  explanation  on  my  part  is 
necessary.  I  am  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions, 
but  our  relation  in  Illinois  has  been  agreeable  and  harmonious, 
and  I  did  not  feel  quite  free  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  which 
might  upset  an  arrangement  that  is  now  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory to  us. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Olabke.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  whole  country 
there  is  a  State  board  of  corrections  whose  visits  to  institu- 
tions are  more  pleasant  and  helpful  than  the  one  presided  over 
by  Bishop  Gillespie.  They  come  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  they 
are  our  friends.  His  presence  is  a  benediction  to  us  and  to 
our  institutions;  but  I  agree  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

Bev.  Mr.  Eagleson.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  friends 
of  the  deaf  were  to  blame  for  this  unfortunate  view  that  has 
been  taken  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf.  They  call  their 
schools  ^^  asylums,"  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  it  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  public.  I  found  this  unfortunate  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  an  asylum. 

I  think  the  reason  is  this:  The  idea  is  that  children  are 
taken  and  do  not  pay  for  what  they  get,  and  therefore  they 
are  stigmatized  as  charity  students.  I  think  this  idea  is  a 
wrong  one.  Where  is  there  a  child  in  the  school  that  pays  for 
what  he  gets?  We  have  a  thousand  students  in  the  State 
university,  and  the  most  they  pay  is  $16  per  term  for  contin- 
gent expenses.    Are  not  they  almost  charity  pupils t    l^eed 
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they  boast  over  these  deaf  and  dumb  papilsf  "Sowy  it  lies 
with  you,  the  friends  of  this  institution,  to  put  the  deaf,  and 
the  blind,  and  the  imbecile  on  a  proper  basis,  and  to  see  that 
the  schools  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  great  school  system 
of  Ohio.  Ohio  has  determined  to  educate  all  classes  of  her 
children,  and  it  is  as  much  her  duty  to  educate  these  children 
as  it  is  to  educate  her  hearing  children. 

Mr.  Downing.  I  want  to  say  a  word  iu  regard  to  this  matter. 
As  you  know,  I  was  associated  with  the  work  here.  During  the 
year  that  the  G.  A.  B.  encampment  was  held  here  I  was  in  this 
institution.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  went  through 
the  school  that  week.  They  were  from  many  different  States, 
and  I  took  great  crowds  through  here.  Invariably  they  would 
turn  and  ask  me  if  they  could  see  the  patients.  I  was  dis- 
gusted and  said,  ^^  Do  you  think  we  keep  people  under  lock 
and  keyf  When  June  comes  we  send  the  children  home,  and 
they  come  back  in  September,  as  other  childrea  do.'' 

Mr.  MosBS.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  I 
think  it  has  come  about  from  the  educators  who  first  gave 
these  names.  I  believe  these  first  names  were  meant  to  be  a 
good  explanation.  If  you  look  in  your  dictionaries,  you  will 
find  that  they  make  the  proper  explanation. 

You  will  find  that  they  will  tell  you  that  an  asylum  is  a  place 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Balis,  was 
presented  and  adopted : 

Whereas  the  important  and  onerous  part  of  interpreter  has  been  so 
amiably  and  acceptably  tilled  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  called  upon  to 
officiate  in  that  capacity  as  to  merit  and  command  some  expression  of 
appreciation :  Therefore  be  it 

Besolvedf  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  oonyention  be  extended  them 
for  their  valuable  services. 

Mr.  Frank  Bead,  Jr.  I  want  to  offer  a  resolution  as  to  fix- 
ing the  time  for  the  next  convention.  Some  of  them  think  the 
time  is  too  late.  I  think  the  time  is  a  little  unfortunate. 
While  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  it  has  spoiled 
the  plans  of  some  of  us  for  the  vacation. 

Beeolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  convention  be  held  at  as  early  a  day  in  the  summer  vacation  as 
convenient. 

Mr.  Connor.  If  we  are  to  meet  in  an  institution,  we  must 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  conditions  which  exist  in  that 
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institatioii.  Since  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  different 
in  different  States,  we  must  govern  ourselves  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  schools  in  the  State  in  which  it  is  held. 

The  resolation  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Glarke,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  following  resola- 
tion: 

Betolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  conTention  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  tendered  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers  for  the  courtesy 
they  have  manifested  toward  the  convention  and  the  full  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  which  have  been  published. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Addison.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
the  indalgence  of  the  meeting  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
delegates  from  Great  Britain,  a  very  cordial  feeling  of  thank- 
fnlness  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  received  sino^  our  arri- 
val on  these  shores.  We  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  express 
what  is  in  our  hearts.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  shall  carry  home 
with  us  a  warm  sense  of  your  great  kindness  in  receiving  and 
treating  us.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
since  coming  to  this  meeting.  I  shall  take  these  hints  and  act 
upon  them. 

I  shall  always  remember  these  friends  I  have  made.  I  wish 
also  to  say  if  any  of  you  come  across  the  water  and  wish  any 
information  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it.  My  feelings  are  too 
deep  to  give  full  expression  to  them. 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  greeting 
you  have  given  us  who  are  from  the  mother  country. 

FISAL  WOSDB  OF  8XTFEKINTEHDEHT  J0HE8. 

Members  of  the  Convention,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  think 
I  can  not  let  this  convention  adjourn  without  acknowledging 
thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  governor  and  board  of  trustees  of  this 
institution,  for  the  resolution  you  have  just  passed.  I  feel 
that  the  thanks  are  not  due  from  you  but  from  us.  We  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  meeting. 

As  we  said  at  the  opening,  great  good  will  come  to  this 
institution  from  this  meeting.  We  feel  certain  that  we  made 
no  mistake  when  we  extended  to  you  the  invitation. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  to  you  the  thanks,  rather  than  that  you 
owe  them  to  us.  The  institution  has  felt  highly  honored  by 
your  visit.  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  you,  but  you  have  done  more  by  making  yourselves  at 
home.    This  made  our  entertainment  easy  to  perform. 
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I  did  not  want  this  convention  to  adjonrh  without  the  priv- 
ilege of  saying  that  I  feel  deeply  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
extended  to  me  by  the  profession  from  first  meeting  with  you 
at  Philadelphia  two  years  ago,  and  at  Milwaukee  last  year, 
and  again  at  Washington  City  two  weeks  ago.  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  these  associations. 

I  feel  that  I  am  one  of  the  profession  now,  and  as  long  as  I 
remain  in  the  work  I  hope  to  have  your  strong  right  arm,  and 
I  assure  you  that  you  shall  always  have  my  best  efforts  in  this 
work. 

IIHAL  EEKABK8  OF  DB.  aALLAUDET. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brethren  and  Sisters,  Members  of 
the  Convention :  The  hour  when  we  must  adjourn  this  conven- 
tion is  near  at  hand,  and  I  desire  to  speak  briefly.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  heard  my  voice  so  often  during  this  convention, 
I  have  called  you  to  order  so  many  times,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  a  speech  at  this  time.  I  can  recall  an  old 
sajring — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  a  truthful 
one,  nevertheless — that  '^Of  the  reading  of  many  papers  there 
is  no  end,  aiid  much  discussion  is  weariness  to  the  flesh."  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  sorry  when  this  convention  comes  to 
an  end,  but  we  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  had  about  as  much 
convention  at  this  time  as  we  can  stand. 

I  had  a  leave  of  absence  this  afternoon  for  a  short  time,  and 
as  I  walked  about  the  institution  and  observed  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  those  with  whom  I  met  and  talked,  it 
seemed  to  speak  but  one  thing.  It  seemed  to  say  we  have  had 
about  enough  of  convention  for  one  tima  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  ready  to  adjourn,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  we  have  feel- 
ings of  thankfulness  and  joy  that  we  have  attended  this  con- 
vention. The  weariness  will  pass  away  in  due  course  of  time, 
and  the  heat  will  oppress  us  no  longer,  but  the  memories  of 
this  convention  and  its  work  will  be  carried  with  us  through- 
out our  lives,  and  these  memories  will  often  speak  to  us  of 
these  days  spent  in  the  good  city  of  Columbus  and  in  the 
noble  institution  that  is  located  here.  I  can  not  help  congrat- 
ulating you,  my  fellow  laborers  in  this  convention,  that  we 
have  had  such  a  successful  meeting,  and  that  we  have  such 
delightful  memories  to  add  to  those  of  the  past.  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  very  thankful  to  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  who 
has  welcomed  us  to  this  institution  and  provided  for  us  during 
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onr  stay  here.  Our  thaDks  have  already  been  expressed  to 
onr  host,  and  we  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been 
entirely  at  home  during  onr  stay  with  him.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  earnest  work  and  good  feeling  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  sessions  of  this  convention. 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  close  this  convention  without  saying 
a  word  to  our  friends  from  across  the  water.  We  appreciate 
the  efforts  and  the  sacrifice  which  they  have  made  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  this  association.  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  convention  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  them  with  us.  We  hope  that 
they  have  enjoyed  the  meeting  and  that  they  will  speak  so 
well  of  us  when  they  return  to  their  land  that  when  our  next 
meeting  is  held  they  will  come  again  and  bring  many  of  their 
friends  with  them.  Our  association  is  broad  enough  and  lib- 
eral enough  to  embrace  all,  and  it  may  grow,  perhaps,  until 
in  the  course  of  time  it  shall  be  known  as  the  World's  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  for  the  Deaf,  instead  of  the  American 
Association,  and  if  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  due  credit  to 
our  British  friends  for  inspiring  the  thought  and  action  which 
brought  it  about. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
close  this  convention  by  joining  together  in  singing  our 
national  hymn,  ^^America."  You  know  that  Americans  are 
always  patriotic  and  that  we  all  love  our  country.  We  Ameri- 
cans love  to  sing  "My  country,  'tis  of  tliee,"  as  you,  my  for- 
eign friends,  love  to  sing  your  national  hymn.  You  will 
remember  also  that  the  tune  to  both  of  these  national  hjrmns 
is  the  same;  so  while  we  sing  "America"  you  can  chant  "God 
Save  Our  Queen,"  and  we  will  reecho  in  our  hearts  "God 
bless  Queen  Victoria." 

The  convention  rose  and  joined  in  singing  the  first  and  last 
verses  of  "America,"  after  which  it  stood  a^oumed. 
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QUESTION  BOX. 


LANGUAGE. 


No.  1. — What  is  the  best  way  of  correcting  the  language  of 
oar  pupils  f 

In  that  good  old  English  classic,  Mother  Goose's  Melodies, 
there  is  a  riddle  in  rhyme,  the  last  line  of  which  reads : 

The  longer  she  stands,  the  shorter  she  grows. 

The  idea  embodied  in  that  line  very  well  expresses  my  feel- 
ings as  a  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  longer  I  teach  the 
less  I  know.  When  I  first  began  the  work  all  seemed  simple 
and  easy.  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  so  many  veterans  of 
the  profession  were  worried  and  perplexed  about  certain  ques- 
tions and  were  unable  to  settle  them  satisfactoirily.  But  now 
I  am  worried  and  perplexed  myself,  and  the  very  question  that 
I  am  asked  to  answer  disturbs  me  more  than  any  other. 

As  to  the  best  method,  I  will  leave  that  for  someone  with 
far  more  experience  and  a  degree  more  of  assurance  to  deter- 
mine.   The  most  that  I  can  do  is  to  speak  of  a  method. 

In  correcting  language  the  teacher  should  classify  all  errors 
under  two  heads:  (1)  Errors  due  to  carelessness  or  thought- 
lessness; (2)  Errors  due  to  ignorance.  These  two  classes  must 
be  treated  differently.  Errors  due  to  carelessness  should 
always  be  corrected  by  the  pupils  themselves.  One  good  way 
of  doing  this,  not  original  with  me,  is  to  make  a  list  of  com- 
mon errors  on  a  wall  chart  and  number  them,  thus: 

1.  Misuse  of  the  articles.  2.  Punctuation.  3.  Capitaliza- 
tion.   4.  Number.    5.  Tense.    6.  Spelling,  etc. 

When  the  teacher  is  correcting  a  written  exercise  the  number 
corresponding  to  the  error  may  be  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  paper  or  slate  opposite  the  line  containing  the  error,  and 
the  pupils,  by  referring  to  the  chart,  ought  to  be  able  to  correct 
all  such  errors.  In  the  case  of  more  advanced  pupils  the 
teacher  may  think  this  method  too  helpful  to  the  pupil.    If  so, 
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instead  of  nainbering  the  errors,  simply  make  an  X  mark  on 
the  margin,  and  let  the  papils  determine  what  the  error  is. 

Errors  due  to  ignorance  must  receive  different  treatment. 
The  most  effective  way  I  have  found  is  to  keep  my  eye  open 
for  characteristic  errors  in  the  written  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
make  a  note  of  them,  and  bring  up  the  correct  forms  in  various 
ways  for  review.  When  the  written  exercises  are  of  a  general 
nature — a  class  exercise — after  all  have  been  corrected  I  usu- 
ally go  over  them  with  the  whole  class,  taking  especial  pains 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  certain  expressions  which  some  of  the 
pupils  have  used  wrongly.  These  expressions  are  reviewed 
as  a  special  exercise  the  following  day^  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  until  the  pupils  have  fairly  mastered  them. 

As  a  rule,  I  prefer  to  have  nearly  all  the  language  work  of 
my  class  written  on  paper.  When  the  exercise  is  of  a  general 
nature  I  correct  the  pai)ers  alone  and  then  review  them  before 
the  class,  as  above  stated. 

Corrections  made  without  subsequent  review  are  almost 
valueless.  But  when  the  pupil  knows  that  the  faults  corrected 
and  explained  in  one  exercise  will  appear  later  in  another  exer- 
cise, in  corrected  form,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
corrections.  .Individual  corrections  are  the  least  profitable,  as 
many  mistakes  are  common  to  several  pupils,  and  individual 
correction  involves  a  repetition  of  the  same  explanation  in  the 
case  of  each  pupil.    Glass  correction  saves  time  and  energy. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  errors  due  to  carelessness  should 
always  be  corrected  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Errors  due  to 
ignorance  should  be  carefully  recorded  by  the  teacher  when 
they  first  appear,  and  then  be  followed  up  by  frequent  and 
persistent  review  until  they  are  cornered  and  annihilated. — 
J.  L.  Smith,  Minnesota. 

No.  2. — Is  it  advisable  occasionally  to  condact  recitations 
by  finger  spelling  in  second  and  third  year  classes? 

It  is  not  only  advisable  that  the  teacher  occasionally  conduct 
a  recitation  in  finger  spelling,  but  in  my  opinion  incumbent 
upon  him  to  employ  the  manual  alphabet  whenever  the  occa- 
sion permits.  The  only  exception  I  would  make  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  case  of  oral  pupils  who  are  so  adept  in  lip  reading 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  need  not  resort  to  any 
other  method  of  communication.  Our  pupils  have  sufficient 
practice  and  to  spare  in  chirography,  but  they  do  not  have 
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eDough  iu  dactylology.  In  consequence  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  find  pupils  in  intermediate  and  even  advanced  classes 
whose  control  of  their  digital  muscles  is  so  inadequate  that 
they  hesitate  and  blunder  in  attempting  to  spell  the  simplest 
sentence,'  some  being  able  to  write  it  more  rapidly  than  to  spell 
it.  More  numerous  still  are  those  who  read  spelling  so  indif- 
ferently that  often  a  sentence  which  they  would  readily  under- 
stand on  paper  conveys  no  idea  to  them  when  spelled  on  the 
fiugern.  This  is  a  weakness  by  no  means  confined  to  the  deaf. 
Many  of  us  teachers  are  deficient  here,  but  the  deaf  should 
especially  have  a  ready  command  of  dactylology,  both  subjec- 
tive and  objective.  It  should  be  their  principal  mode  of  com- 
munication while  at  school.  If  the  teacher  required  its  use 
more  extensively  in  the  schoolroom,  the  pupil  would  use  it 
more  on  the  playground  and  in  all  social  intercourse.  This 
preference  for  signs  is  perhaps  not  so  much  due  to  their  con- 
venience per  se  as  to  the  fact  that  he  lacks  a  ready  command 
of  dactylology.  Now,  do  not  go  oft'  at  a  tangent,  friends,  and 
declare  that  Blattner  is  opposed  to  the  gesture  language.  It 
has  its  uses,  but  should  be  confined  to  these  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable. A  general  and  persistent  use  of  the  manual  alphabet 
will  add  a  class  of  clear-cut  concepts,  and  hence  greatly  in- 
crease the  power  of  coordination;  a  readier  and  better  com- 
mand of  English  will  follow,  and  that  is  what  we  all  desire. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  employing  the  manual  alpha- 
bet in  recitations.  True,  its  use  for  this  purpose  is,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole  not  as  conducive  of  accuracy  as  writing,  but  this 
is  more  than  made  up  by  a  saving  of  time — a  very  important 
consideration  in  our  work — the  enlivening  of  an  exercise  by  a 
rapid  fire  of  questions  and  answers,  and  the  sharpening  of  the 
pupils'  wits  by  the  Irequent  opportunities  for  digression  into 
discussions.  Besides,  spelling  exercises  compel  rapid  think- 
ing— knowledge  that  is  not  ready  at  our  beck  and  call  is  not 
worth  much — and  they  serve  as,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of  what 
the  pupil  really  knows.  In  writing  he  has  too  much  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  from  books  and  his  neighbor  what  he  does 
not  know  himself— to  dress  up  in  some  one  else's  clothes,  so 
to  speak.  I  would  conduct  recitations  by  finger  spelling  in 
the  above  grades  and  in  all  grades ;  not  always,  but  frequently. 
The  earlier  pupils  are  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  the  better,  because  the  more  fully  will  the  English 
language  become  a  part  of  their  mental  life. — J.  TF.  Blattner, 
Austin^  Tex. 
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No. .?.— Woald  it  not  be  well  to  teach  the  most  advanced 
papils  the  more  common  forms  of  dialect? 

This  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered  categorically,  although 
my  answer  would  be  in  the  negative  for  the  minority  of  cases. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  our  older  pupils  understand  that  there 
is  such  a  thing,  but  I  see  no  especial  reason  for  teaching  it. 
There  is  more  good  literature  in  pure  English  than  any  of  us 
or  our  pupils  ever  c{^  hope  to  read.  Newspaper  dialect  is  not 
worth  considering,  as  it  consists  of  inane  jokes  and  equally 
iiiane  <' aphorisms.''  It  can  not  be  argued  that  a  knowledge  of 
dialect  would  euable  the  deaf  to  more  readily  understand  half- 
educated  friends  who  may  write  to  them,  as  such  friends  would 
never  write  anything  that  even  approximated  dialect  in  its 
printed  form. 

Dialect  in  print  is  usually  the  phonetic  spelling  of  mispro- 
nounced English  words,  and  is  so  ungrammatical  and  idio- 
matic as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Our  facility  in  reading 
it  results  ft'om  our  ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page  to  our 
mind  by  aural  impressions.  That  is,  as  we  read  the  mind  re- 
ceives an  impression  of  what  the  word  would  sound  like,  and 
its  resemblance  to  the  proper  form  makes  it  recognizable. 
This  faculty  of  translation  is  wanting  in  the  deaf,  except  in 
those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age.  Our  ability  to  gather  the  s^nse  from  peculiarly  con- 
structed sentences,  or  sentences  parts  of  which  we  would  not 
understand  if  we  took  them  literally,  is  also  of  great  help  to  ns. 
This  ability  is  the  result  of  perfect  familiarity  with  language 
and  a  well-developed  reasoning  faculty,  neither  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  our  pupils  as  an  ordinary  thing.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  to  teach  dialect  would  present  almost  as  great  diffi- 
culty as  to  teach  another  language,  and  what  would  be  gained 
would  not  be  worth  the  time  expended. — Edward  J.  Meeker^ 
Indiana, 

No,  4, — In  giving  a  story  for  reproduction  should  the  entire 
story  be  given  at  one  time  or  in  parts? 

Stories  should  be  selected  with  the  view  of  giving  the  entire 
story  at  once,  though  cases  may  arise  where  fine  stories  for 
reproduction  may  be  too  long  for  one  exercise.  In  that  case, 
ot  course,  the  stories  may  be  given  in  sections.  That  part  of 
the  story,  however,  that' is  to  be  written  in  any  one  sitting 
should  be  given  at  one  time  without  break. — D.  (7.  Dudley^ 
Colorado. 
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No.  5. — What  is  yoar  method  of  teaching  questions  Y 

I  teach  questions  through  constant  practice  in  using  ques- 
tionSy  or,  more  specifically,  by  making  questions  useful  for  their 
primary  and  their  principal  purpose.  Questions  divide  them- 
selves according  to  their  purpose  into  two  classes,  namely, 
questions  used  to  gain  information  and  questions  used  to  test 
knowledge.  A  method  of  teaching  questions  to  be  worthy  the 
name  must  recognize  these  two  classes  as  distinct,  and  it  must, 
moreover,  determine  which  class  is  primary  and  principal  and 
therefore  to  be  first  used  and  taught.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  of  questions  is  the  difference 
in  the  states  or  moods  of  mind  from  which  questions  proceed. 
Questions  seeking  information  proceed  from  ignorance,  from  a 
mind  relative  to  the  knowledge  desired,  in  a  state  of  emptiness ; 
questions  testing  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  from 
knowledge  or  fit)m  a  mind  already  in  possession  of  the  partic- 
ular knowledge  asked  for.  This  is  a  difference  as  marked 
as  it  is  vital,  for  it  gives  to  every  question  double  meaning, 
one  or  the  other  of  two  interpretations  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  its  asking.  Questions  seeking  information  are  the 
expression  invariably  of  the  "  I-do-not-know-I- want-to-know'' 
thought,  while  questions  that  test  knowledge  express  the 
^^I-know-I-want-to-seeif-you-know''  thought.  Questions  that 
proceed  from  ignorance  and  seek  information  are  the  natural 
questions  of  childhood,  and  they  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  the  questions  of  everyday  business  and  social  life.  Ques- 
tions that  proceed  from  knowledge  and  that  are  used  to  test 
knowledge  are  peculiarly  the  questions  of  the  schools,  and  they 
are  therefore  limited  in  their  field  of  utility  almost  entirely  to 
the  school  period  of  life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  teaching  of  questions  to  deaf  children 
arise  from  indiscriminate  question  asking,  from  failure  to  note 
and  observe  the  two  distinct  utilities  which  questions  serve, 
but  more  than  all  else  from  a  preponderating  use  of  test  or 
school  questions  in  beginning  classes,  where  the  questions  are 
asked  in  many  cases  with  no  purpose  other  than  to  see  if  the 
pupils  understand  questions  aud  have  ability  to  answer — the 
basest  use,  perhaps,  to  which  this  noblest  and  most  useful 
language  instrument  may  be  put.  Asked  my  method  of  teach- 
ing questions,  I  may  say  it  consists  almost  entirely  in  the 
avoidance  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  use  of  school  ques- 
tions, or  questions  asked  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  understanding  of  pupils,  and  in  the  limitation  of 
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myself  and  my  papils  to  the  use  of  natural  questions,  or  ques- 
tions seeking  real  information.  It  is  a  simple  method  because 
it  follows  a  simple  rule :  Do  not  ask  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  is  known.  I  ask  questions  because  I  wish  to  know 
something  that  I  do  not  know;  the  pupils  ask  questions  for 
the  same  reason — they  wish  to  know  something  that  they  do 
not  know.  Questions  asked  bring  answers,  and  answers  are 
always  information.  Thus  questions  become  from  the  begin- 
ning an  instrument  for  service  and  prove  their  purpose  as  an 
adequate  means  to  a  very  useful  end.  It  is  an  easy  art  to 
utilize  conditions,  or  to  create  conditions,  to  arouse  question 
thoughts,  and  thus  to  make  occasion  for  question  expression. 
But  the  child  mind  is  naturally  full  of  question  thoughts,  so 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  lack  of  material  for  use  in  teaching 
forms  or  sentences  for  language.  When  a  lack  occurs,  or  when 
it  is  desired  to  make  an  exercise  general,  a  meager  statement 
of  a  very  interestiug  fact  will  serve  to  start  questions  of  a  most 
searching  nature.  This  may  be  varied  by  bringing  into  the 
room  some  article  concealed  by  the  clothing  or  by  wrappings, 
with  the  same  result.  The  familiar  game  of  twenty  question 
again  will  serve  its  purpose  of  giving  large  and  varied  practice 
in  natural  question  asking.  Test  questions  will  be  used,  all  in 
due  time;  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  not  be  introduced 
soon  enough,  and  they  will  come  just  as  soon  as  the  natural 
question  has  developed  itself  in  its  character  and  usefulness 
and  has  become  a  used  because  a  really  useful  thing.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  teaches;  the  letter,  the  mere  form,  teaches  noth- 
ing, and  you  can  get  the  spirit  of  the  question  only  into  the 
natural  question. — F,  W.  Booth,  Pennsyl'^ania, 

No,  6. — Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  teach  the  past  pro- 
gressive tense  in  isolated  sentences  when  it  is  generally  used 
in  connected  language  only! 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  teach  any  part  of  speech  in  iso- 
lation except  when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  observation  or  concentrating  the  attention  upon  a  single 
objective  point,  for  the  sake  of  precision  or  economy  in  time. 
In  my  own  experience  a^  a  teacher  I  have  found  the  past  pro- 
gressive tense  to  be  most  easily  understood  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  conjunctive  adverb. — Isoiic  B,  Gardiner , 
Arkansas, 

No.  7. — Please  state  your  method  of  teaching  such  words  as 
to  rain,  rainy,  rain,  mud,  muddy,  to  obey,  obedient,  so  as  to 
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make  clear  to  the  minds  of  your  papils  the  correct  ase  of  the 
parts  of  speech  they  represent. 

Our  papils  can  acquire  a  correct  nse  of  sach  words,  or  any 
words,  only  by  practice,  repetition,  the  over-and-over-again 
method.. 

We  must  spell  and  write  ^'without  ceasing.'' 

But  it  seems  to  me  important  that  from  the  outset  we 
should  train  our  children  to  know  the  parts  of  speech. 

They  will  not  tell  us  that  this  word  is  a  noun,  another  a 
▼erb,  and  another  an  adjective,  but  they  come  to  feel  the  dif- 
ference and  to  know  the  use  of  each  in  the  sentence. 

Colored  crayons  are  helpful  in  teaching  the  parts  of  speech. 
The  noun  may  always  be  the  white  word,  the  verb  the  blue, 
and  the  adjective  the  yellow. 

Thoughtful  children  taught  in  this  way  will  invariably  ask 
when  a  new  word  is  given  whether  it  is  white,  blue,  or  yellow. 

Lists  of  such  words  as  are  given  in  the  question  may  be 
kept,  in  color,  on  the  blackboard. 


IVkite, 

Blut, 

Yellow. 

obedience 

obey 

obedient 

rain 

rain 

rainy 

mad 

mnddy 

sleep 

asleep 

die 

dead 

— Mis8  Caroline  C,  Sweety  Hartford. 

No.  8.^- Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  systematic  course  in 
action  work  to  be  followed  by  all  the  teachers  Y 

If  this  means  the  teachers  in  the  primary  grades,  I  would 
say,  Yes.  There  are  no  stronger  believers  in  action  writing 
than  those  who  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial  after  having 
practiced  other  methods.  It  is  the  most  philosophical,  comes 
nearer  nature's  way,  than  any  other  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage ever  devised.  The  hearing  child  learns  its  mother 
tongue  by  seeing  actions  and  movements  and  hearing  the 
phraseology  that  is  used  to  describe  them.  By  repeated  obser- 
vation he  gets  a  definite  idea  and  the  language  form  in  which 
it  is  clothed.  Knowledge  does  not  come  to  him  by  a  process 
of  translation  or  explanation.  His  concepts  are  not  obtained 
at  secondhand,  derived  from  other  concepts,  and  perhaps  hazy 
and  indistinct.  They  are  original  and  clear.  His  language 
concepts  exactly  fit  his  concepts  of  things,  their  movements 
and  attributes.    They  come  tf>  him  per  force  of  circumstances; 
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he  caD  not  keep  them  out,  and  he  does  not  wish  to.  There  is 
this  constant  inpouring  and  with  it  goes  the  child's  int(»rest, 
nay,  inquisitiveness  and  pleasure,  to  remove  all  obstacles  and 
increase  the  volume  of  the  inflowing  stream.  No  effort  is 
demanded  except  such  as  the  child  puts  forth  voluntarily. 
From  the  hour  his  little  soul  arouses  itself  on  '^the  coasts  of 
life''  and  sets  forth  ^^to  travel  inland"  it  begins  to  reach 
out  and  take  hold  as  his  bodily  limbs  reach  out  and  take 
hold.  There  is  no  let-up  except  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night, 
when  a  kind  Providence  throws  over  it  a  restful  oblivion.  The 
teacher's  business  is  to  take  this  bundle  of  acquisitiveness  and 
place  before  it  the  material  it  craves  and  in  the  shape  best 
suited  for  absorption.  Gouin,  you  all  know,  followed  this 
course,  giving  attention  to  the  simplest  minutiae.  He  got 
down  on  his  knees,  metaphorically  speaking,  perhaps  literally, 
and  watched  the  things  that  filled  the  daily  life  of  a  child;  he 
followed  and  studied  it  and  tried  to  put  himself  in  its  place; 
he  noted  how  it  busied  its  thoughts  with  the  movements  of 
the  material  external.  The  result  was  his  marvelously  suc- 
cessful method  of  language  teaching.  He  who  practices  such 
a  method  philosophically,  with  due  regard  to  the  child's  aspira- 
tions and  limitations,  lifts  his  work  above  the  humdrum  drudg- 
ery imposed  by  a  taskmaster  into  the  sphere  of  a  science,  and 
in  his  line  is  as  much  a  scientist  as  Darwin  and  Huxley  were  in 
theirs.  To  do  this  work  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  with  the 
highest  efficiency  requires  not  merely  a  scholar  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a  close  student  of  child  nature — 
one  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  trained,  endowed,  and  equipped 
with  resources.  The  superintendent  who  does  not  honestly 
seek  to  secure  such  talent  fails  to  do  his  entire  duty.  It  sounds 
very  well  to  say  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man;  that  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  mind  is  always  the  same,  and 
so  if  one  understands  his  own  mind  he  understands  that  of  a 
child;  but  certainly  different  thoughts,  likes  and  dislikes, 
pleasures,  and  ambitions  enter  into  his  broader  life,  beclouding 
his  conception  of  the  child's,  and  his  capacity  for  assimilating 
has  undergone  a  change.  Tlie  Apostle  Paul  unconsciously 
gave  utterance  to  a  great  pedagogical  truth  in  declaring  that 
when  he  became  a  man  he  put  away  childish  things. 

Should  the  action  work  be  systematic!  Yes,  in  the  sense 
that  it  should  be  prepared  with  some  regard  to  sequence  and 
the  degree  of  difficulty.  Work  done  at  haphazard  is  apt  to  be 
poorly  done.    To  secure  satisfactory  advancement  and  avoid 
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possible  traveliiig  in  a  circle,  prearrangement  and  apportion- 
ment of  the  work  is  necessary.  The  apportionment  should,  of 
coarse,  not  be  arbitrary.  The  teacher  should  be  allowed  con- 
siderable latitude  in  selection.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to 
circumstances,  to  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  child,  and 
to  opportunities  afforded  for  teaching  certain  expressions. 
But,  on  the  whole,  a  general  trend  should  be  followed. 

If  this  question  has  reference  to  tlie  whole  school,  if  the  one 
asking  it  wishes  to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
a  systematic  course  in  action  writing  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade,  my  answer  is  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  educational  career  of  our  pupils 
when  they  ought  to  be  able  to  use  the  knowledge  they  possess 
as  a  basis  for  acquiring  more.  When  it  is  necessary  with  the 
higher  grades  to  resort  to  mat-erial  expedients  as  a  means  of 
enlightenment,  illustration  by  picture  is  perhaps  the  best.  It 
affords  a  higher  order  of  mental  discipline  than  pantomime  or 
action  writing,  exercising  the  imagination  to  a  greater  extent 
and  giving  scope  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power. — 
J.  W.  BlaUnery  Texas. 

No.  9. — Should  not  an  endeavor  to  form  the  reading  habit  be 
given  more  importance  in  the  school  curriculum  than  is  at 
present  given  Y 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  desirability  of  having 
our  pupils  acquire  a  fondness  for  reading,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  divers  advantages  certain  to  result  from  the 
acquisition  of  this  habit.  We  have  labored  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  by  example  and  precept,  to  impress  upon  our  pupils 
the  importance  of  frequent  and  much  reading,  but  I  doubt  if 
any  of  us  is  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Some  of  our  pupils,  especially  those  whose 
language  faculty  was  developed  before  the  loss  of  hearing,  take 
to  books  of  their  own  accord,  and  all  the  help  they  need  is 
advice  as  to  the  choice  of  their  reading  matter ;  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  those  books  in  which  we  ourselves 
found  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction  during  our  younger 
days  are  like  so  many  treasure  caskets  to  which  they  lack  the 
keys. 

Under  '< reading  habit"  here,  I  understand  the  reading  of 
books,  and  not  the  so-called  newspaper  habit.  Our  older 
pupils  are  voracious  newspaper  readers,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  great  many  hearing  persons,  the  daily  paper  in  the  city 
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or  weekly  paper  in  the  coantry  is  almost  the  sole  mental  pabu- 
lum with  many  of  tbem  after  tbey  leave  schooL  I  do  not  wish 
to  decry  the  value  of  the  newspaper,  and  even  the  newspaper 
habit  is  better  than  not  to  read  at  all ;  still;  the  result .  is  to 
pervert  the  taste,  and  I  dare  say  investigation  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper-reading  deaf  mute  fails  to  find  interest 
even  in  the  monthly  magazines  and  illustrated  weeklies  that 
nowadays  cater  to  the  public  taste  in  such  a  variety  of  form 
and  subject,  and  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
news  purveyors.  The  illustrations  having  once  lost  the  charm 
of  newness  they  are  thrown  aside,  aud  the  scrappy  columns  of 
the  daily  once  more  claim  their  due.  ^^  Books  delight  not  me, 
nor  magazines,  either,"  is  the  constant  refrain  of  such  readers. 

Therefore,  while  we  should  welcome  with  pleasure  any  nas- 
cent interest  exhibited  by  our  i)upils  in  the  newspaper,  we 
should  regard  it  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things,  and 
not  rest  until  we  have  taught  them  to  relish  the  more  substan- 
tial mental  food  of  books  and  magazines  as  well. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  insuf&cient  merely  to  urge  the  advan- 
tages of  such  reading,  and  prepare  all  sorts  of  savory  baits  to 
lure  our  flies  into  our  book  parlors,  if,  as  at  present,  we  rely 
upon  our  pupils  to  employ  their  leisure  moments  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  class  of  children  that  is  harder  worked  than 
ours,  or  of  whom  so  much  is  required.  Their  schoolroom 
hours  are  packed  solid  with  recitations  and  legitimate  school- 
room work;  to  these  must  be  added  the  hours  in  the  industrial 
classes,  at  morning  chores,  and  at  evening  study;  and  with 
their  day  so  filled  with  mental  and  muscular  efibrt,  their  hours 
of  leisure  should  be  strictly  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended — recreatiou.  To  demand  that  under  such 
circumstances  they  should  form  the  reading  habit  is  an  impo- 
sition similar  to  that  the  ancient  Israelite  had  to  contend  with 
when  he  was  required  to  build  bricks  without  straw.  Nor  will 
I  refer  to  the  additional  difficulties  in  this  direction  imposed 
upon  our  pupils  by  their  language  limitations. 

In  short,  therefore,  it  is  fatuous  to  expect  our  pupils  to 
acquire  the  reading  habit  if  left  to  themselves.  We  must 
endeavor  to  teach  it,  just  as  we  try  to  t«ach  geography,  or  arith- 
metic, or  the  habit  of  industry,  or  any  other  desirable  habit, 
and  the  best  means  to  accomplish  this  end  would  be  to  elevate 
reading  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  schoolroom  exercise.    The 
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public  schools  point  the  way,  for  though  the  varioiiB  readers 
prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  chUd  are  mainly  designed 
for  elocutionary  purposes,  they  do  more  perhaps  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading  than  any  other  branch  of  the  curriculum. 

This  plan  was  tried  in  my  class  last  year  with  very  gratiiyiug 
results.  Each  pupil  was  provided  with  a  suitable  book  from 
the  library,  and  a  dictionary,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
daily  was  devoted  by  the  class  as  a  whole  to  an  honest  effort 
to  read.  Each  new  term  was  hunted  up  and  the  definition 
submitted  to  me  to  see  if  it  was  correct  If  wrong,  another 
trial  was  made.  Phrases  and  idioms  were  explained,  and  every 
effort  made  to  help  each  pupil  grasp  the  spirit  of  hia  subject. 
At  the  same  time  I  took  every  pains  to  make  the  exercise  as 
informal  as  possible  and  divest  it  of  all  resemblance  to  task 
work.  The  result  was  that  toward  the  end  of  the  term  the 
majority  of  the  class  had  become  quite  accurate  in  selecting 
definitions  appropriate  to  the  text;  in  other  words,  had  begun 
to  understand  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Their  vocabulary  was 
enlarged,  their  command  of  language  better,  aod,  above  all, 
what  had  at  first  been  much  of  a  task  became  in  the  end  a 
positive  pleasure. 

I  think  I  can  unqualifiedly  recommend  the  plan.  The  thirty 
minutes,  or  forty-five  minutes,  or  even  au  hour  thus  expended 
daily,  may  perhaps  not  be  attended  with  immediately  taugible 
results  measurable  to  the  sixth  decimal  degree;  as  might  be 
the  case  were  they  devoted  to  arithmetic,  or  geography,  or  his- 
tory; but  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day  the  investment  will  be 
found  to  pay,  nor  can  I  imagine  a  more  practical  or  direct  way 
to  inculcate  that  very  desirable  virtue — the  reading  habit. — 
G,  W.  VeditZy  Colariido  Springs^  Colo. 

Ko.  10. — Is  it  possible  for  the  average  pupil  to  understand 
and  enjoy  such  so-called  juveniles  as  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Little  Women,  and  Abbott's  Histories? 

A  liking  for  books  is  largely  a  matter  of  training,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  average  pupils  can  and  ought  to  be  led  up 
to  an  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  such  books.  My  own 
pupils,  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  year,  take  great  delight  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Much  of  the  language  is  entirely  beyond 
them,  but  a  little  old-fashioned  pantomime  here  and  there  by 
the  teacher  easily  clears  away  all  the  difficulties. — Miss  Caro- 
line C.  Sweety  Hartford. 
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No,  11. — To  what  extent  would  yon  employ  memory  in  the 
teaching  of  language  to  the  deaf  f 

I  do  not. regard  memorizing  as  piece  work  of  much  value  to 
the  deaf  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  for  the  reason  that 
they  generally  perform  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner  solely  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teacher,  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  task- 
master when  given  such  work.  They  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  the  language  thus  memorized  or  to  any 
X)eculiarity  of  construction,  and  they  make  no  effort  to  let  the 
language  serve  as  a  vocabulary  for  future  use.  Their  energy 
is  concentrated  entirely  upon  the  effort  to  get  the  language 
memorized  as  directed.  They  would  lose  nothing  by  being 
sent  straight  to  bed  rather  than  being  required  to  spena  the 
evening  study  hour  in  this  species  of  memorizing. 

However,  memory  is  of  great  value  in  learning  language, 
but  this  memory  should  be  without  any  conscious  effort.  It 
should  be  the  result  of  many  impressions  made  while  the  atten- 
tion is  intensely  active,  as  it  is  with  hearing  persons  who  hear 
language  spoken  in  daily  intercourse. 

Here  is  where  the  deaf  are  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  hearing.  The  degree  of  attention  they  be- 
stow upon  language  set  before  them  is  lamentably  small,  and 
consequently  their  memory  of  language  is  very  feeble. 

What  the  pupil  can  not  or  will  not  do  in  the  way  of  exercis- 
ing the  attention  and  memory  remains  for  the  teacher  to  bring 
out  and  encourage  by  proper  exercises.  A  quick,  ready,  spon- 
taneous memory,  resulting  from  active  attention,  should  be 
developed  in  the  pupil.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  would  recom- 
mend frequent  exercises  in  finger  spelling  of  words,  phrases, 
and  short  sentences  by  the  teacher,  to  be  repeated  by  a  pupil  in 
finger  spelling,  the  pupil  to  be  selected  at  random ;  or  questions 
may  be  asked  by  the  teacher  in  finger  spelling  which  may  be 
answered  by  the  pupil  in  the  same  language  with  some  slight 
change. — D.  W.  Oeorgcj  Illinois. 

OEOGBAPHY. 

No.  12. — What  year  should  geography  be  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  Y 

It  depends  upon  the  class.  A  very  bright  class  may  begin 
geography  in  the  middle  of  its  third  year  in  school.  A  slower 
class,  or  one  made  up  of  younger  children,  should  wait  until 
the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  its  fourth  year.    Finally,  a 
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class  made  up  of  children  both  slow  and  yoong  will  wait  antil 
the  fifth  year.  But  a  small  percentage  of  onr  children  begin 
geography  in  their  third  year,  leaving  the  large  majority  begin- 
ning the  snbject  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year.  I  should  say  the 
average  papil  is  ready  for  geography  after  three  years  in 
school — F.  W.  Baothy  Pennsylvania. 

TEXT-BOOKS, 

No.  13, — Should  books  for  study  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
beginners  Y 

That  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  study.  If  by  study  is 
meant  to  memorize  set  lessons,  no;  but  I  would  give  beginners 
books  specially  prepared  for  them — Miss  Sweet's  No.  1,  for 
instance — after  they  had  been  in  school  three  or  four  weeks. 
They  will  be  interested  in  the  pictures,  will  have  their  minds 
awakened  by  them,  and  will  be  kept  busy  looking  at  them.  As 
they  learn  the  names  of  objects  and  associate  them  with  their 
written,  spelled,  or  spoken  names,  they  will  gradually  learn  to 
read  the  printed  names  associated  with  the  pictures  and  objects 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  As  the  pupil's 
vocabulary  grows  he  will  learn  to  read  from  the  book  the  sim- 
ple sentences  which  he  has  learned  to  understand  so  well  when 
written,  and  will  be  easily  led  on  to  the  reading  of  short  stories. 
He  learns  to  love  his  book,  takes  it  up  in  leisure  minutes,  and 
with  it  profitably  uses  much  time  which  otherwise  would  be 
Bx>ent  in  mischief. — Job  WilliamSj  Hartford. 

No.  14. — What  text-book  in  history  would  you  advise  for 
beginners  Y 

The  introduction  of  history  to  a  class  of  deaf  children  by 
means  of  a  text-book  prepared  for  hearing  children  has,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  been  far  from  satisfactory.  My  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  introductory  text-books  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  following: 

Ooodrich's  Child's  History,  Goodrich's  American  Child's 
History, Montgomery's  Beginner's, Lossing's  Primary,  Barnes's 
Primary,  Eggleston's  First  Book,  and  Dodge's  Stories  of  Amer- 
ican History.  The  same  objection  has  been  found  to  all — the 
language  is  so  far  ahead  of  what  the  deaf  pupils  understand 
and  use  that  the  study  of  the  book  is  a  wearisome  task,  pre- 
venting the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  learner  that  is  essential 
to  the  right  study  of  history  or  of  anything  else.    There  is 
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bat  one  historicah  book  which  I  have  known  deaf  children  to 
receive  with  real  interest,  and  that  is  Crane's  Bits  of  History, 
But  this  is  rather  a  historical  reader  than  a  text-book  for 
teaching  historical  facts. 

Stories  of  all  kinds,  written  expressly  for  deaf  children  by 
teachers  who  understand  their  needs  and  the  limitations  of 
their  language,  are  read  with  avidity  and  real  enjoyment  by 
the  children.  And  this  suggests  my  answer  to  the  question. 
I  think  that  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  history  in 
the  case  of  deaf  children  consists  of  lessons  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  comprising  the  leading  facts,  couched  in  language 
that  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil.  Supplementary 
to  these,  I  would  have  the  stories  and  incidents  accompanying 
each  period  told  to  the  class  by  means  of  signs,  finger  spell- 
ing, or  speech,  according  to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued, 
these  to  be  reproduced  in  writing  by  the  pupils,  corrected,  and 
copied  into  notebooks. 

I  hold  that  the  transition  from  our  ordinary  preparatory  lan- 
guage work  to  the  language  of  text-books  for  hearing  children 
is  far  too  abrupt,  and  that  the  best  way  to  introduce  all  the 
common-school  branches  is  by  means  of  introductory  lessous 
prepared  by  an  iutelligent  teacher. 

Lest,  however,  the  one  who  asked  this  question  may  think 
that  I  have  failed  to  answer  it  after  all,  I  will  add  that  if  it  is 
a  matter  of  choice  among  textbooks  for  hearing  children,  I 
consider  Goodrich's  Child's  History  the  one  best  adapted  to 
an  average  class  of  beginners. 

In  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  have  had  in  mind  only 
deaf  children  without  any  natural  command  of  English.  The 
above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  deaf  children  who 
learned  language  before  they  became  deaf,  a  class  commonly 
but  not  happily  called  "semi-mutes.'' — J.  X.  Smith, Minnenota, 


No.  15, — What  is  the  most  suitable  book  in  English  history 
for  the  deaf?    In  American  history! 

For  an  ordinary  class  of  six  years'  standing  I  have  found 
nothing  better  than  Miss  Yonge's  History  of  England.  The 
language  is  simple,  lucid,  and  well-chosen;  the  facts  are  impor- 
tant, without  unnecessary  details  of  battles;  and  there  is  no 
thrusting  of  unimportant  dates  upon  the  child's  attention. 
The  human  interest  is  uppermost  throughout.  Moreover,  the 
book  can  easily  be  gone  through  in  a  single  year. 
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In  American  history  I  consider  Qnackenbos^s  as  satisfactory 
as  any  for  nse  with  the  deaf.  It  is  free  from  patronizing  '<I 
have  told  you's,''  has  nsefal  maps  near  the  lessons,  sets  of 
questions  nseM  in  reviewing,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  Constitution,  with  amendments. — A.  8,  Clark,  Hart- 
ford. 

No.  16. — What  is  the  best  series  of  readers  for  the  deaft 

I  would  answer  this  question  as  Yankees  are  said  to  answer 
all  questions,  viz,  by  asking  another  question. 

I  would  first  ask,  What  is  meant  by  a  reader Y  The  same 
word  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  persons. 

To  the  hearing  and  speaking  youth  in  the  public  schools  a 
reader  is  a  book  of  choice  selections  by  the  use  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  learn  the  art  of  reading  correctly,  elegantly,  and 
forcibly.  Delivery  is  the  main  object  for  which  he  uses  the 
reader.  By  learning  to  express  the  thoughts  of  others  correctly 
and  impressively,  he  is  expected  to  be  also  learning  to  deliver 
his  own  ideas  in  a  way  that  would  carry  conviction,  provided 
he  ever  had  any  ideas  that  are  worth  delivering,  either  with  or 
without  the  express  company's  well  known  three-letter  trade- 
mark, C.  O.  D.  Kow,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  question  I  am 
to  answer,  or  rather,  try  to  answer,  is  addressed  to  teachers  of 
deaf  persons,  it  seems  to  me  rather  ambiguously  worded. 
Certainly  delivery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  readers 
by  such  persons.  The  forcible  and  elegant  communication  of 
their  own  thoughts  is  not  supposed  to  be  directly  or  specially 
influenced  by  the  use  of  any  reader. 

If  the  person  who  asked  the  question  meant  by  readers 
books  that  are  to  be  text-books  in  language,  the  correct  use 
of  language  being  the  main  object  for  which  the  reader  is  to 
be  used,  then  I  would  say  at  once  that  the  American  Asylum 
Series  is  the  best  series  of  readers  I  know  of.  But  is  that  all 
that  this  question  means  ?  I  would  give  it  a  broadier  interpreta- 
tion and  would  assume  that  its  object  is  to  elicit  thought  upon 
the  topics  of  general  reading.  I  am  saying  nothing  new  when  I 
say  that  the  deaf  are  not  the  readers  that  they  should  be. 
Lack  of  suitable  reading  matter  is  responsible  for  this  defect 
in  our  training  of  the  deaf,  and  the  furnishing  of  suitable  mat- 
ter rests  largely  with  the  teacher.  I  have  not  the  time  at 
present  to  present  my  views  in  detail,  but  must  content  myself 
with  merely  calling  attention  to  some  things  which  I  think 
bear  upon  this  question. 
S.  Doc.  31 16 
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Sapply  pupils  daring  the  first  foar  op  five  years  of  school 
life  with  a  little  daily  paper  with  institution  news  items  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  side  stories,  news  other  than  local, 
written  in  language  involving  principles  known  to  the  pupils, 
suiting  the  subject-matter  and  the  phraseology  to  their  under- 
standing. This  work  should  be  done  by  the  teachers,  each 
teacher  preparing  for  his  own  classes  such  matter  as  seem  best 
suited  to  them.  These  little  sheets  will  be  eagerly  sought  after 
and  diligently  read,  and  the  child  thus  early  in  his  career  will 
learn  to  read  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  and  language  will  mean 
something  to  him.  Follow  up  this  little  paper  with  books  of 
short  stories.  See  that  these  stories  are  read  through.  Each 
child  should  have  at  least  one  scrapbook  into  which  he  can 
paste  such  stories  as  strike  his  fancy  and  interest  him.  He 
will  thus  show  his  teacher  in  what  direction  his  thoughts  tend 
and  materially  aid  in  shaping  his  reading.  While  I  would  not 
discourage  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  I  would  encourage  chil- 
dren to  hazard  a  guess  at  the  meaning  of  new  words  firom  the 
context.  Keep  ever  before  the  pupil  the  &ct  that  the  more  he 
reads  carefully  and  intelligently  the  more  life  will  hold  in  store 
for  him.  Continue  this  line  of  reading,  but  suiting  the  matter, 
both  in  length  and  character,  to  the  growing  development  of 
the  pupil's  mind  until  he  is  at  a  point  where  he  can  take  some 
book  divided  into  chapters  and  read  it  through.  Watch  care- 
fully the  reading  of  the  first  two  or  three  books;  talk  about 
them  with  the  pupil  as  they  are  read,  and  keep  up  the  interest 
to  the  end.  As  soon  as  able  to  comprehend,  encourage  the 
I  eading  of  newspapers.  In  this,  as  in  all  our  educational  work, 
success  will  depend  much  upon  the  way  the  work  is  done  at 
the  start.  A  house  started  upon  a  sandy  foundation  may  come 
to  grief  before  the  shingles  have  been  on  long  enough  to  get 
wet. — D.  jP.  Bangs,  North  Dakota, 

No.  17. — ^Are  there  any  text-books  on  ancient  history  and 
civil  government  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  deaf  pupils  Y 
If  so,  name  them. 

I  know  of  no  such  text-books,  nor  are  my  fellow-teachers 
better  informed.  Specially  prepared  books  on  both  subjects, 
if  made  brief  yet  comprehensive  and  not  too  much  simplified, 
might  be  used  with  advantage.  When  deaf  pupils  have 
arrived  at  the  age  when  such  subjects  are  to  be  studied,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  reducing  their  lessons  to  too  low  a  level,  which  is 
a  tendency  when  special  preparation  of  books  is  attempted. — 
B.  J.  HeoJceVy  Indiana. 
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OBAMMAB. 

No.  18. — Oonsidering.the  weakness  of  the  deaf  in  language, 
is  it  not  better  to  conlne  the  study  of  technical  grammar  to 
the  elementary  principles  in  the  form  of  prepared  lessons  and 
employ  the  extra  time  in  more  important  language  workY 

Our  aim  in  teaching  language  to  the  deaf  is  twofold.  We 
wish  to  render  them  capable  of  understanding  and  using  col- 
loquial language  freely  and  correctly,  and  we  also  wish  to  give 
them  the  ability  to  read  books  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  first  aim — the  mastery  of  colloquial  English— <^n  never 
be  attained  merely  by  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  for  col- 
loquial English  is  largely  made  up  of  idiomatic  forms  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  the  rules  of  technical  grammar  are  of 
little  use.  I  have  known  deaf  mutes  who  were  adepts  in  the 
technicalities  of  grammar,  able  to  parse  and  analyze  long  and 
complicated  sentences,  and  to  express  themselves  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  grammatical  rules,  who  yet  could  not  carry  on  a 
conversation  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  in  good 
idiomatic  English.  The  mastery  of  idioms  can  be  acquired 
only  by  persistent  practice  in  their  use,  and  grammatical  rules 
are  x)erhaps  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  this  direction, 
since  they  lead  the  pupil  to  depend  upon  his  memory  of  rules 
rather  than  upon  his  memory  of  language.  The  practice  essen- 
tial for  the  mastery  of  colloquial  English  can  best  be  given, 
in  my  opinion,  by  what  is  called  the  natural  or  intuitive  method 
rather  than  by  the  grammatical  or  scientific  method.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  the  instruction  of  young  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  attainment  of  our  second  aim, 
which  is  to  give  the  deaf  the  ability  to  read  books  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit,  the  study  of  grammar  is  a  great  help.  I  have 
known  deaf-mutes,  taught  exclusively  by  the  intuitive  method, 
who  used  colloquial  English  so  freely  and  correctly  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  they  were  congenitally  deaf;  but  they  were 
unable  to  pursue  a  college  course  of  study,  for  they  could  not 
understand  the  language  of  college  text-books;  the  prose  of 
Macaulay  and  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  were  alike  beyond  their 
grasp;  and  their  attempts  at  writing  English  in  the  form  of 
connected  composition  were  failures.  In  the  comprehension 
of  the  language  of  books  and  in  the  writing  of  compositions 
they  were  surpassed  by  students  who  were  inferior  to  them  in 
the  use  of  colloquial  English. 
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Now,  there  is  no  reason  why,  provided  sufficient  time  is 
allowed,  both  the  alms  of  language  teaching  may  not  be  at- 
tained. <^  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone."  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
course,  especially  with  young  children,  the  intuitive  method 
should  be  followed,  and  no  formal  instruction  in  technical 
grammar  should  be  given.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
may  be  that  when,  as  sometimes  happens  with  bright  children, 
the  pupils  begin  to  discover  and  formulate  grammatical  prin- 
ciples for  themselves,  their  efforts  in  that  direction  should  be 
judiciously  encouraged.  Later  in  the  course,  whether  the  in- 
itiative comes  from  the  pupil  or  from  the  teacher,  the  principles 
of  grammar  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  text-books  and  wide  general  reading,  a  great 
variety  of  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry  should  be  carefully 
analyzed.  The  intuitive  method  will  give  the  pupil  a  mastery 
of  colloquial  language;  the  study  of  grammar  will  help  him 
to  understand  the  language  of  books,  and  while  it  will  not  of 
itself  open  to  him  the  temple  of  literature  and  knowledge,  it 
will  at  least  give  him  the  key  which  will  admit  him  to  its 
vestibule. — Edward  Allen  Fay^  Oallaudet  CollegCy  Washington. 

No.  19, — What  percentage  of  deaf  pupils  taught  grammar 
a^^e,  in  your  estimation,  benefited  by  the  study  t 

The  benefit  or  injury  done  by  the  teaching  of  grammar  can 
not  be  estimated  by  a  percentage  of  pupils.  One  might  as 
well  ask  ^<  what  percentage  of  pupils  are  benefited  of  damaged 
by  an  education ! "  The  object  of  the  question,  however,  proba- 
bly is  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
grammar  as  a  study.  Its  value  to  children  is  very  small. 
Grammar  is  a  study  for  mature  minds.  The  time  spent  upon 
grammatical  definitions,  rules,  technicalities,  and  nomenclature 
is  worse  than  wasted.  Declensions,  conjugations,  analyses,  and 
parsing  are  refinements  that  delight  a  few  older  minds,  but 
are  an  imposition  upon  children.  Language  is  best  learned  by 
using  it,  not  by  filling  the  brain  with  a  lot  of  rubbish  about  it. 
Strange  that  some  of  the  educators  of  the  day  do  not  see  the 
cruelty  and  injury  of  compelling  children  to  waste  their  time 
in  x>lodding  through  such  a  mass  of  useless  stuff  as  is  found  in 
the  text-books  thrust  upon  our  schools. — John  H.  WoodSy 
IllinoU. 
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No.  20. — Is  grammar  of  any  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  Ian- 
gnagef    What  is  yoor  opinion  of  it  as  a  text-book  study! 

I  should  smile  and  say,  Yes ;  but  for  beginners  grammar  need 
not  be  used  as  a  study,  because  it  is  of  no  practical  value  to  them. 
They  should  learn  to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  language, 
either  written,  spelled,  or  oral,  and  how  to  arrange  words  they 
learn  in  grammatical  order  of  sentence-making  under  the 
careful  training  of  teachers  for  several  years.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  them  learn  to  consti-uct  sentences  that  begin 
with  a  capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period,  and  also  to  under- 
stand the  correct  meaning  of  words  when  they  learn.  They 
should  use  all  opportunities  to  increase  the  sum  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  language  by  reading,  conversation,  and  observations; 
and  original  exercises,  stories,  and  compositions  in  practical 
and  sufficient  writing  give  them  the  best  chance  to  correct  and 
improve  their  language. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  grammar  should  be  a  text-book  study 
for  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  comprehend  and  use  something  better  in  improving  and  con- 
structing sentences  with  proper  meanings  of  words  and  all 
their  relations  to  each  other,  so  as  to  help  them  in  tlie  under- 
standing and  acquisition  of  language.  From  my  observations 
with  the  deaf,  I,  however,  see  that  grammar  is  considered  quite 
a  hard  and  dry  .study  for  the  majority  of  them,  who  are  not 
benefited  by  learning  it,  nor  understanding  etymology  and 
syntax,  contrary  to  my  experience  with  it,  which  was  of  great 
benefit  to  me  in  having  obtained  a  successful  and  thorough 
mastery  of  language. 

The  use  of  signs  in  the  daily  talks  of  the  deaf  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  mistakes,  careless  blunders,  wrong 
uses,  unintentional  ideas,  unknown  meanings,  and  misspelling 
in  their  written  or  spoken  language  in  many  cases,  but  they 
are  all  due  to  poor  or  deficient  knowledge  of  principles  of 
grammar,  by  which  a  better  command  of  language  can  be 
acquired;  and  the  amount  of  success  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  practice  in  study. — Lars  M,  Larson^  New  Mexico, 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  I  would  abolish  the  whole  thing  from  the 
institution  if  I  could  do  it.  Did  you  ever  watch  a  child  develop  f 
If  it  is  taught  correct  speech,  it  will  speak  correctly.    My  own 
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daughter  never  studied  grammar  until  she  came  to  prepare  for 
the  university.  As  one  of  the  studies  necessary,  she  had  to 
study  Latin  grammar,  and  she  used  just  as  good  language  as 
I  do  when  she  began  the  study  of  grammar. 

Ton  go  out  into  the  slums,  where  children  are  brought  up  in 
all  sorts  of  vile  and  incorrect  speech,  and  the  child  imbibes  it. 
The  child  in  the  class  room  who  comes  into  communication 
with  good  speech  and  good  writing  will  get  into  correct  speech. 
Of  course  a  child  gets  very  little  practice  in  the  schoolroom. 
1  think  we  do  not  give  them  enough  practice  in  speaking.  We 
forget  that  the  children  do  not  get  as  much  in  the  schoolroom 
as  they  do  in  the  world.  The  only  correct  way  to  give  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  correct  writing  is  not  through  the  rules  of 
grammar  but  through  the  careful  study  of  expression.  It 
makes  me  tired  to  see  the  children  drilled  in  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar that  they  do  not  understand.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in 
our  best  schools  grammar  is  recognized  as  an  advanced  study. 
Of  course  when  they  go  to  college  they  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  technical  grammar.  In  getting  a  pupil  ready  for  college  I 
would  not  have  him  study  grammar  until  the  last  year  of  the 
course. 

A  thing  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  some  years  ago,  and 
grew  out  of  looking  over  slates  and  correcting  them.  You 
will  find  the  same  old  mistakes  many  times.  I*  put  a  correction 
card  containing  a  list  of  corrections  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  and  it  gives  the  number  of  each  correction.  The 
theory  is  to  put  a  line  on  the  side  of  the  leaf  or  margin,  with 
a  number,  and  then  the  pupil  looks  up  the  card  and  sees  what 
No.  5  is.  By  and  by  it  becomes  associated  with  this  error  in 
his  mind.  We  accomplish  good  results  from  this  kind  of 
work.  We  should  note  down  these  common  errors  and  cor- 
rect the  children's  errors.  We  have  extended  our  list  to  25; 
and  when  you  have  taught  them  to  do  this  you  have  corrected 
many  of  their  errors,  and  you  have  increased  their  ability  to 
use  grammatical  constructions.  I  want  to  express  my  disap- 
probation of  grammar  as  taught  in  many  common  schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  of  this  method  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson's  before.  I,  for  one,  would  like  very  much  to 
have  Dr.  Wilkinson  prepare  an  article,  covering  the  whole 
ground  and  including  this  chart  which  he  uses,  and  then  have 
him  publish  it  in  the  ^^Annals."    I  want  to  ask  this  now  and 
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here  so  that  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  it.  1  asked  for  this  same 
article  years  ago,  bat  never  got  it. 

.  Mr.  Bat.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  and  that 
is  whether  yon  woald  give  them  the  correct  form  to  work  by. 
In  oar  own  work  with  deaf  children  we  like  to  keep  before 
them  always  the  best  form.  When  a  mistake  of  any  kind 
occurs  in  their  presence  we  obliterate  it  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  never  present  the  incorrect  form. 

Dr.  Wilkinson.  I  want  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  questions, 
that  we  do  not  use  the  form.  It  is  only  for  the  temporary  use 
of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  can  refer  to  it.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
learned  the  true  form. 

ARTIOXTLATION. 

No.  21. — What  exx)edients  do  you  employ  to  get  pupils  to 
distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  h  and  mt 

In  teaching  pupils  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  h 
and  m  I  have  not  had  as  much  difficulty  as*  in  some  other  ele- 
ments which  are  not  so  closely  akin  to  each  other  as  the  above. 

In  teaching  positions,  p,  6,  and  m  all  being  lip  consonants,  I 
teach  them  in  this  order,  |i,  &,  m.  Pupils  easily  distinguish 
between  p  and  6,  as  they  are  nonvocal  and  vocal.  Follow  these 
with  m.  Have  the  pupils  touch  the  side  of  the  nose  when  the 
sound  of  m  is  given  and  let  them  keep  the  finger  there  when 
the  sound  of  h  is  given  and  they  will  consequently  feel  no 
pulsation.  Then  tell  them  why  this  is  so,  which  is  quite 
important. 

I  find  diagrams  very  helpful  in  explaining  this  difference; 
also  a  plaster  cast  in  profile,  one  section  being  taken  off  so  the 
different  organs  can  be  seen.  You  can  tell  pupils  that  the 
palate  is  depressed  in  m  and  the  meaning  will  be  very  vague, 
but  if  they  see  how  it  can  be  in  that  condition  they  wiU 
remember  and  understand  it. 

In  h  the  pressure  of  the  center  of  the  lips  is  greater  than  in 
m,  but  the  lips  are  closer  all  the  way  around  than  in  h.  To 
illustrate  this  I  press  the  h^nd,  arm,  or  shoulder  of  the  pupil 
with  my  finger  harder  and  shorter  for  h  than  for  m,  but  make 
the  pressure  more  continuous  for  the  latter. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  nasality  m  has  to  be  dropped 
for  a  while  till  the  organs  are  better  adjusted,  but  the  position 
can  be  given  very  early  in  the  course  of  instruction. — MiM 
Mary  T*  O,  Oardonj  Washingtonj  D.  0. 
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No.  ii2. — Where  it  is  possible  to  have  but  one  teacher  of 
speech  should  the  time  of  that  teacher  be  given  to  all  who 
might  be  benefited  by  speech  instruction  or  confined  to  a 
single  oral  class  t 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  but  1  think  the  weight 
of  argument  is  in  favor  of  confining  the  work  of  the  one  teacher 
of  speech  to  one  class,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  most 
thorough  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  for  the  best 
results  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

Then  if  the  purpose  is  to  test  oral  methods  by  results,  there 
will  be  a  full  and  fair  trial.  If  a  community  or  a  board  of 
trustees  is  to  be  interested  and  enlisted  in  an  extension  of  oral 
work  the  best  evidences  of  the  capability  of  the  deaf  to  profit 
by  such  instruction  can  be  presented,  and  if  the  object  is  sim- 
ply to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion for  the  time  the  better  results  with  the  few  will  probably 
outweigh,  in  the  aggregate,  the  smattering  that  will  be  obtained 
if  the  labors  of  one  teacher  should  be  divided  among  the  many 
pupils  of  a  large  school. — Tliomas  L.  MoseSy  Tennessee. 

No.  23. — In  a  school  not  exceeding  an  enrollment  of  100, 
conducted  under  the  combined  system,  how  should  speech  be 
taught? 

Every  pupil  entering  school  for  the  first  time  should  be  given 
a  trial  in  the  oral  department  of  sufiicient  length  of  time  to 
determine  the  method  to  be  used  in  its  instruction.  The  time 
consumed  in  this  trial  will  depend  upon  each  individual  pupil. 

In  a  school  of  the  size  designated  it  is,  of  course,  neither 
advisable  nor  practical — if  it  is  advisable  anywhere — to  at- 
tempt to  isolate  the  oral  and  the  sign  pupils  into  separate  and 
distinct  departments. 

In  school  proper  those  pupils  that  have  been  selected  for  the 
speech  classes  should  be  taught  by  speech  exclusively,  except 
where  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  signs  for  explanation,  in  order 
to  give  speech  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  I  include  in  signs 
everything  other  than  speech. 

Outside  of  school  proper  they  associate  with  the  other  pupils 
and  attend  chapel  exercises  and  lectures  delivered  in  signs, 
but  the  difiereut  hearing  people,  whose  duty  brings  them  in 
contact  with  these  pupils,  should  be  required  to  use  speech 
with  them  as  far  as  practicable  in  all  their  communications 
about  the  premises.  In  this  way  the  children  soon  learn  the 
utility  of  speech  and  will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  it  if  encour- 
aged to  use  it. —  W.  0.  Connor  J  Georgia. 
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No.  24, — When  should  the  first  lessons  in  speech  be  given  to 
a  child  of  average  ability! 

This  question  has  been  under  discussion  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  among 
instructors  of  the  deaf.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  answer  it 
briefly  from  the  knowledge  gained  by  my  own  experience, 
which,  though  it  covers  only  a  space  of  a  few  years,  has  been, 
nevertheless,  considerably  enlarged  in  that  time  by  the  num- 
bers of  little  deaf  children,  of  ages  varying  from  four  to  twelve 
years,  who  have  come  under  my  instruction  in  speech. 

I  think  I  may  safely,  conscientiously,  and  positively  state 
that  far  better  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  very  little 
ones  than  from  those  sent  to  school  in  later  childhood.  In 
fact,  our  most  successful  little  talkers  are  those  who  have  been 
under  instruction  from  the  ages  of  4  and  5.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  organs  of  vocalization  are  much  more  plastic 
and  susceptible  to  mobilization  and  development  at  this  early 
age  than  had  they  remained  inactive  and  unexercised  for  a 
longer  period.  Then,  while  the  ability  to  imitate  is  no  less  in 
a  child  of  5,  his  mind  will  far  more  readily  receive  at  this  early 
age  than  after  a  longer  period  of  dormancy.  Add,  also,  to  this 
the  gain  which  several  years  of  systematic  training  and  exer- 
cise in  the  right  use  of  the  vocal  organs  will  have  to  bear  upon 
the  child's  future  success.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  voice  will 
be  relieved  from  much  of  the  disagreeable  harshness — the  chief 
objection  to  the  deaf-mute's  speech  from  a  stranger's  point  of 
view — and  assume  a  far  pleasanter  and  more  natural  tone 
should  the  lessons  in  articulation  commence  before  the  vocal 
organs  have  become  hardened  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  immo- 
bility by  years  of  nonuse  and  abuse. 

Of  course,  it  follows  that  much  more  patience  and  perse- 
verance are  requisite  to  teach  these  little  ones,  and  many 
changes  will  be  essential  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  class 
of  very  young  children.  The  periods  will  of  necessity  have  to 
be  shortened,  and  the  lessons  in  speech  supplemented  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  first  year  by  kindergarten  exercises  for 
developing  sight  and  touch  by  simple  calisthenics  and  by  other 
recreation.  With  this  outside  work  a  child  of  average  ability 
at  the  age  of  five  would  have  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
majority  of  the  elements,  simple  and  in  combination,  and  a 
number  of  words  which  can  be  readily  combined  into  very 
easy  sentences.  Some  of  the  hardest  elements,  as  k,  ng,  x,  r, 
might  have  to  be  left  very  likely  until  later,  but  this  fact  need 
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not  discourage  a  teacher,  for  it  is  by  no  means  sarprising  that 
many  of  our  little  deaf  children  find  these  elements  hard  to 
articulate  when  we  consider  that  the  tongues  of  our  hearing 
children  are  often  unruly  when  learning  to  talk.  Even  they 
take  a  long  time  to  acquire  the  suppleness  and  flexibility 
necessary  for  the  clear  pronunciation  of  words. 

Do  we  not  teach  our  hearing  children  to  talk  at  the  age  of 
twot  Then,  why  should  the  education  of  our  little  deaf  chil- 
dren, who  are  so  much  more  dependent  upon  their  teachers,  and 
whose  time  in  school  anyway  is  very  limited,  be  so  neglected  t 
Why  should  these  unfortunate  little  ones  be  left  until  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine,  and  possibly  later,  before  receiving  instruc- 
tion t  It  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  we  teach  babies  to  speak 
would  indicate  that  the  organs  of  a  deaf  child  were  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  used  and  taught.  The  sooner  begun  the  better. 
The  sooner  a  good  habit  is  formed  the  better.  Lay  tbe  founda- 
tion early  and  well.  That  which  is  done  gradually  and  per- 
sistently grows  up  with  a  child,  becomes  a  part  of  his  being, 
is  interwoven  in  his  nature,  and  is  never  forgotten. — Helen  B. 
Andrews^  New  York  Institution. 

JTo.  25. — Give  the  breathing  and  vocal  exercises  to  secure 
correct  management  of  the  breath  in  speech. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  exercises  practiced  by  classes 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  cor- 
rect habits  of  breathing  and  clear  tones  in  speech : 

Let  the  tongue  lie  soft  and  flat  in  the  mouth  with  the  point 
at  lower  firont  teeth,  while  the  jaw  is  slightly  dropped.  With 
this  position  and  with  tips  of  fingers  upon  diaphragm,  feel  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  Again,  assume  position  of  tongue 
and  observe  simultaneous  action  of  jaw  in  dropping  and  the 
outward  movement  caused  by  action  of  diaphragm.  These 
without  voice. 

After  pupils  readily  observe  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  while  keeping  the  tongue  in  position,  allow  them  to  give 
the  sound  a. 

(The  production  of  voice  is  directly  associated  with  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  vibrations  elsewhere  are  not  noticed.) 

Other  vowels  follow,  taking  care  to  avoid  drawling  the 
sound;  on  the  contrary,  presenting  the  idea  of  giving  each  as 
a  light,  delicate  touch. 

With  tongue  and  jaw  in  position,  and  while  feeling  the 
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action  of  the  diaphragm,  coant,  one!  Relinquish  position. 
Again  take  position;  count,  one!  two!  Relinquish  position. 
Again  take  position;  count,  one!  two!  three!  Relinquish 
position,  etc. 

Rhythmical  exercises  with  vowel  and  consonant,  varying 
length  of  syllables.    IlL:  par,  j>£r,  etc. 

Point  of  tongue  exercises:  With  tongue  and  jaw  in  i)08ition, 
feeling  action  of  diaphragm,  raise  point  of  tongue  for  f,  hold, 
then  relinquish.  The  air  contained  in  the  mouth  cavity  gives 
the  '^  percussive  recoil "  necessary  to  a  well  finished  t.  This 
exercise  with  t,  ci,  A;,  ^  as  initial  and  final  elements. 

Pronounce  single  words  with  thought  of  giving  out  vowel 
sounds  to  a  distant  object. 

Phrases  given  with  aid  of  directive  gestures  at  first,  with 
hand  resting  upon  a  piano  later  on. 

Short  selections  of  easy  rhythm  practiced  with  piano  to  gain 
fluency  in  speech. — Miss  Sarah  Fuller^  Boston, 

No.  26. — What  exercises  are  best  for  securing  elasticity  of 
the  pharynx  t 

Elasticity  of  the  pharynx,  as  we  usually  speak  of  that  organ, 
is  secured  not  so  much  by  exercises  embracing  it  as  a  whole  as 
by  separate  exercises  for  those  parts  most  concerned  in  speech 
and  most  susceptible  of  being  trained.  This  would  include 
gymnastics  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  as  well  as  those  included  in  the  broader  term  the 
pharynx. 

For  exercises  for  thd  soft  palate  we  have  collected  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Raise  the  palate,  slightly  at  first,  then  as  high  as  possible, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  palate  still  and  to  breathe  through 
the  mouth. 

2.  Breathe  through  the  nose  but  with  the  mouth  open,  keep- 
ing the  tongue  still  and  as  low  as  possible  at  the  back. 

3.  Hold  the  palate  up,  give  voice,  and  stop  completely  before 
lowering  it. 

For  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate : 

1.  Draw  the  pillars  together.  After  considerable  practice 
they  may  often  be  made  to  touch. 

2.  Separate  them  as  far  as  possible,  holding  the  soft  palate  up. 

3.  Keeping  the  pillars  in  a  given  position,  breathe  through 
the  mouth;  then  add  voice. 
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For  the  pharynx  as  a  whole  : 

1.  Close  the  lips  tightly  and  make  an  effort  to  blow.  This 
causes  expansion  of  the  pharynx.  Open  the  lips  and  the 
pharynx  suddenly  contracts. 

2.  Contract  and  relax  the  mascles  at  will. 

3.  Think  a  gape  and  sound  aw. — Tunis  F.  Archer j  Indian- 
apolis,   

No.  27. — Is  much  concert  drill  in  reading  from  the  black- 
board or  charts  of  any  great  value  to  deaf  children  f 

Concert  drill  in  speech  for  deaf  children  has  a  substantial 
value,  which  should  not,  however,  be  overestimated.  If  care 
has  been  taken  to  see  that  each  pupil  knows  the  phonetic 
equivalents,  or  more  properly  the  << positions"  for  the  English 
characters,  and  that  he  also  understands  the  language,  a  con- 
cert drill  from  board  or  chart  has  two  distinct  advantages.  It 
saves  time;  but  better  than  this,  it  affords  practice  in  trans- 
forming readily  the  printed  thought  into  vocal  speech.  Nat- 
urally this  concert  drill  must  be  directed  by  the  hand  and  lips 
of  the  teacher  to  insure  some  degree  of  unison. 

Poetry  may  be  most  profitably  recited  in  this  way,  also 
prayers  and  portions  of  Scripture. 

With  some  practice  a  class  comes  to  like  the  exercise  and  to 
do  it  very  well. — A.  8.  Clark j  Hartford. 

No.  28. — Should  articulation  and  lip  reading  be  marked  on 
the  same  scale  as  other  studies? 

If  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  marked  at  all,  I  should 
mark  them  on  the  same  scale  as  other  studies. 

Why  mark  at  all! 

Whatever  advantage  is  gained  by  examination  and  marking 
in  other  studies  is  surely  of  equal  advantage  in  estimating  the 
pupil's  rank  in  the  class  and  his  comparative  acquisitions  in  all 
lines  of  study.  If  he  be  examined  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  etc.,  while  no  att.ention  is  paid  to  his 
improvement  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  after  constant  and 
careful  study,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  note  the  correspond- 
ing advancement  in  these  attainments,  he  may  quite  naturally 
infer  that  they  are  of  minor  importance,  simply  an  incidental. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  examinations  have  been  abused, 
yet  a  test  may  be  so  wisely  and  considerately  given  that  even 
the  i)oorer  pupils  need  not  be  made  to  feel  unhappy  nor  uncom- 
fortable.— Miss  Almira  I.  Hobart,  Delavan^  Wis. 
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No.  29. — ^How  would  yon  condact  an  examination  in  speech 
and  lip  reading? 

The  examination  in  speech  and  lip  reading  would  of  course 
vary  with  the  grade  of  class  examined. 

Speech. — First.  Elementary  sounds,  vowels,  and  consonants. 

Second.  Simple  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

Third.  Familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  and  sentences. 

Fourth.  Beading  sentences  unfamiliar  to  the  examiner. 

Lip  reading. — First.  Writing  the  elementary  vowel  and  con- 
sonant sounds  spoken  by  examiner. 

Second.  Writing  simple  combinations  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants spoken  by  examiner. 

Third.  Writing  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  and  sentences 
spoken  by  examiner. 

Fourth.  Telling  connected  narratives  and  having  pupils 
reproduce  them. 

In  marking  we  use  the  100  scale  and  take  off  for  every  incor- 
rectly spoken  or  written  sound.  Such  sounds  as  t^  s,  dyf,  «,  r, 
etc.,  might  be  used  correctly  as  far  as  lip  reading  was  con- 
cerned, but  form  the  w^roug  word,  such  as  fat  for  fad.  This 
would  not  be  considered  a  mistake. — Miss  Florence  C.  McDow- 
ellj  Mount  Airy^  Pa. 

ARITHMETIC. 

No.  30. — How  can  we  make  our  pupils  apply  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems  f 

This  question  should  have  been  asked  of  my  friend  and 
colaborer,  Mr.  G.  W.  Veditz,  who  has  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  arithmetic  and  whose  pupils  come  to  me  so 
well  trained  in  that  branch  that  few  of  them  give  me  serious 
trouble.  There  are,  however,  some  fundamental  principles 
which,  from  observation  and  experience,  I  deem  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  proper  instruction  of  any  child  in  arithmetic, 
and  I  shall,  in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me,  give  you  two  or 
three  of  these,  leaving  the  detail  to  be  filled  in  by  the  hearer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  insist  on  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  four  processes  as  applied  to  whole  things  and  to  parts  of 
things.  Illustrating  each  process  in  the  concrete,  go  then  to 
the  abstract  and  drill,  drill,  drill  until  the  child  does  all  kinds 
of  work  without  conscious  effort.  Along  with  this  there  should 
go,  taking  them  one  by  one,  a  drill  in  the  language  forms  used 
in  arithmetic  until  the  child  fully  understands  the  meaning. 
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All  new  langaage  constractious  slioald  be  placed  on  the  large 
slate  and  carefally  explained,  then  examples  given  to  be  worked 
one  at  a  time  before  the  class  until  the  dullest  pupil  fully  under- 
stands. Here  the  teacher  who  knows  signs  thoroughly  has  a 
great  advantage,  since  he  can  know  at  once  just  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  all  the  work,  both  abstract  and  concrete,  to  use  the 
correct  form  and  to  be  sure  that  each  step  is  perfectly  under- 
stood in  itself  and  in  relation  to  what  has  gone  before.  In  all 
problems  have  the  pupil  wtite  enough  to  show  that  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  always  give  enough  prob- 
lems to  enable  him  to  master  the  principle  and  to  give  him 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  work  them.  Thoroughness  must  be 
th6  watchword  from  the  beginning,  and  the  exercises  must  be 
so  varied  as  to  prevent  their  being  tiresome. 

With  an  enthusiastic  teacher  there  will  be  enthusiastic 
pupils,  and  if  pupils  c^n  be  made  to  like  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
it  will  present  little  more  difficulty  than  any  other  study.  My 
experience  has  been  that  children  do  not  like  arithmetic  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand,  and  they  do  not  understand  it 
because  they  were  not  properly  trained  in  the  elementary 
principles. —  W.  K.  Argo^  Colorado. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

No.  31. — Why  is  physical  training  so  necessary  for  the  deaf? 

Physical  training  has  always  been  an  essential  feature  in  the 
educational  system  for  hearing  youth.  Every  reason  which 
makes  it  so  applies  with  even  greater  force  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  It  requires  mind  properly  to  control  muscle.  The 
training  that  produces  a  harmonious  development  of  the  mus- 
cles and  makes  their  proper  conttol  possible  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  corresponding  mental  development.  Men- 
tal power  thus  acquired  paves  the  way  for  manual,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction.  In  view  of  the  great  difficul 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  an  education  by  the  deaf, 
such  a  valuable  aid  as  physical  training  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Diseases  causing  deafness  do  not  always  leave 
the  body  and  mind  in  their  normal  condition.  Subsequent  con- 
finement in  schoolrooms,  shops,  and  city  homes  makes  more 
serious  complications  i>os8ible  if  not  counteracted  by  timely  and 
judicious  physical  exercise.  Those  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
such  training  are  the  ones  least  apt  to  take  it  voluntarily. 
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Education,  to  be  real  edacatioii,  mast  inclade  tbe  training  of 
the  body,  mind,  and  seal  coordinately  and  neglect  no  one  of 
them. — Rev,  Jas,  H.  Cloudy  St.  Louis. 

No.  32.—rlB  not  drawing  of  great  pedagogical  atility  t 

Certainly  it  is.  The  teacher  who  has  that  happy  facility 
has  tbe  advantage  over  those  who  are  unable  to  draw,  in  that 
he  can  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils  things  which  he 
could  not  convey  in  words.  I  have  in  mind  a  teacher  in  our 
school  once  who  made  great  use  of  drawing  in  his  class  room. 
The  word  ''round  steak ^  would  be  meaningless  to  the  average 
pupil,  and  as  signs  are  restricted  and  pictures  are  not  always 
avaUable  the  teacher  simply  took  up  a  crayon  and  drew  on  the 
blackboard  a  picture  of  the  object,  which  the  class  at  once  rec- 
ognized. This  teacher  told  me  that  he  found  his  knowledge  of 
drawing  of  great  assistance  in  all  the  years  he  has  taught  the 
deaf.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  make  artists  out  of  our 
pupils.  That  would  be  impossible;  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
to  deprive  our  i>upils  of  a  chance  to  learn  drawing  would  be  the 
same  as  depriving  him  of  a  part  of  his  education.  My  hus- 
band, who  teaches  printing  to  the  pupils  in  the  same  school, 
has  often  said  that  if  he  x>ossessed  a  good  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing he  could  teach  better,  and  that  if  his  pupils  had  the  same 
training  they  would  make  better  printers,  for  a  large  part  of 
job  work  requires  as  much  judgment  in  balance  and  harmony 
as  the  artist  does  in  the  use  of  colors. — Mrs.  F.  K.  Porter ^  New 
Jersey. 

No.  33.. — How  early  should  the  teaching  of  drawing  be  en- 
tered upon  with  the  deaf  f 

The  teaching  of  drawing  covers  such  a  large  field  that  to 
answer  the  question  fairly  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the 
object  of  instruction  is,  what  kind  of  drawing  is  meant,  and 
what  proportion  of  the  pupil's  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
study. 

In  many  schools  only  one  or  two  recitation  periods  a  week 
are  allowed  for  drawing.  In  these  the  artistic  side  of  the  sub- 
ject should  receive  most  attention,  including  study  from  life, 
nature,  still  life,  and  imagination.  If  geometric  drawing  or 
the  study  of  the  solids  is  meant,  let  it  be  a  part  of  the  academic 
course;  if  mechanical  drawing  is  considered,  no  instrumental 
work  should  be  begun  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 
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We  can  not  consider  the  teaching  of  drawing  before  the 
child  enters  the  kindergarten,  but  that  is  the  best  time  to 
begin  to  learn,  and  he  usually  does,  in  the  best  possible  way, 
by  making  mud  pies.  Clay  was  discovered  before  paper,  and 
modeling  should  precede  or  go  hand  in  hand  with  drawing. 
The  value  of  modeling  in  developing  the  creative  faculties  can 
not  be  overestimated. 

We  are  not  teaching  drawing  in  order  to  have  a  collection 
of  fine-lined,  neatly  shaded  '< pictures''  to  show  each  year.  We 
are  trying  to  develop  the  character  of  the  child,  to  strengthen 
his  will  power  in  execution,  to  aid  him  to  express  his  thoughts 
artistically,  and  to  turn  his  unbounded  imagination  and  ideality 
into  practical  and  healthy  channels  in  illustration  and  design. 

Art  is  a  part  of  the  child's  nature.  It  can  only  be  separated 
fi*om  him  by  monotonous  labor  and  carefully  prepared  systems 
of  instruction  which  require  the  least  trouble  in  teaching; 
even  then  his  individuality  and  expressiveness  die  hard. 

^Picture  writing  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  race;  so 
should  it  begin  with  the  first  year  in  the  kindergarten. — Miss 
Marie  Le  Prince^  New  York  Institution. 

Ko.  34. — ^Are  our  deaf  girls  receiving  as  much  benefit  from 
industrial  training  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them  ?  If  not,  what 
can  and  should  be  done  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  lifet 

It  seems  that  the  girls  under  our  care  at  the  New  York 
institution  are  receiving  as  much  benefit  from  industrial  train- 
ing as  is  possible  for  them,  considering  the  short  space  of  time 
they  have  to  devote  to  matters  aside  from  their  school  duties. 
They  here  receive  a  training  which  will  enable  them  to  com 
pete  with  hearing  and  speaking  girls,  if  they  are  called  upon; 
and  what  more  can  be  expected! — Mrs.  Julia  F.  Wilcox^  New 
York  Institution. 

MANNERS,  MORALS,  AND  RELiaiON. 

No.  35. — ^Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  religious  exer- 
cises for  the  primary  pupils  in  the  schoolrooms  instead  of  in 
the  chax>elf 

General  daily  chapel  exercises  were  abandoned  in  the  New 
York  institution  some  two  years  ago,  for  the  reason  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  provide  for  a  religious  service  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  5-year-old  kindergarten  child  and 
the  mature  pupil  of  the  advanced  grade.    The  present  practice, 
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which  seems  to  fulfill  the  reqairemeut,  is  to  require  each  teacher 
at  the  heginning  of  each  session  to  conduct  a  religious  exercise 
in  which  the  pupils  can  join. 

The  results  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  practice  in  the 
New  York  institution. — Enoch  Henry  Currier^  New  York  In- 
stitution. 

No.  36. — What  influence  have  signs  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  deaf! 

The  sign  language,  like  any  other  language,  is  a  medium  of 
expressing  ideas.  Its  effect  on  manners  and  morals  should 
be  not  different  from  that  of  any  other  language.  For  the 
great  majority  of  the  deaf  it  is  the  freest  and  clearest  means 
of  communication,  and  if  everybody  understood  it  it  would  be 
for  the  desif  the  best  means  of  communication.  That  there 
are  some  very  coarse  signs  and  uncouth  sign  makers  is  no 
more  the  fault  of  the  sign  language  than  are  the  low,  dis- 
reputable talk  and  vulgar  gestures  of  some  hearing  people  the 
fault  of  spoken  language.  It  is  not  language  per  se  that 
affects  manners  and  morals,  but  the  use  or  abuse  that  is  made 
of  it.  There  should  be  the  same  care  to  avoid  slang  and 
rudeness  and  vulgarity  in  the  one  language  as  in  the  other. 
Intelligence  should  bring  with  it  refinement,  and  as  the  sign 
language  is  the  readiest  means  of  awakening  the  mind  of  the 
average  deaf  mute,  its  proper  use  should  tend  to  refinement 
in  manners  and  morals. — Job  Williams^  Hartford. 

No.  37, — What  would  you  do  with  habitually  careless  pupils 
who  come  to  your  room  lacking  what  they  need  in  their  class 
work! 

Kindly  allow  the  consequences  of  his  carelessness  to  come 
as  heavily  as  you  think  judicious  upon  him.  Arrange  it  so 
that  he  must  see  that  his  suffering  is  from  his  own  fault;  that 
while  you  sympathize  with  him  you  can  not  shield  him;  that 
you  have  no  control  over  the  matter.  Should  it  become  seri- 
ous, let  him  understand  that  you  are  willing  to  help  him  if  he 
requests  you  to. —  W.  H.  De  MottCj  Indiana. 

No.  38, — What  book  would  you  recommend  for  religious 
instruction! 

First,  for  a  long  time  instruction  must  come  from  the  heart. 
As  soon  as  a  book  can  be  used  to  advantage  I  recommend 
"  Great  Truths,''  by  George  L.  Weed. — W.  H.  De  MottCj  Indiana. 
8.  Doc.  31 17 
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No.  39. — How  should  first,  second,  and  third  year  pupils  be 
taught  by  one  teacher  in  Sunday  school? 

One  teacher  can  not  successMly  teach  first,  second,  and 
third  year  pupils  all  in  one  class.  I  would  suggest  that  assist- 
ance should  be  called  in.  If  this  be  impossible,  then  I  suppose 
short  lessons  should  be  given  to  suit  each  grade. — F.  B»  Tatesj 
Arkansas. 

JTo.  40. — Which  would  you  teach  first,  Old  Testament  or 
New  Testament  stories,  and  why? 

Pardon  me,  but  I  can  see  veiy  little  reason  for  a  choice  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  Kew 
Testament  as  to  which  should  precede.  If  there  is  any  special 
choice,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  taught  first,  since  there  are  many  references  in  the  New 
Testament  to  incidents  related  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
would  not  be  understood  by  pupils  unless  these  Old  Testament 
stories  had  first  been  taught.  One  striking  illustration  is  that 
referred  to  with  reference  to  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness.  I  can  see,  too,  some  reasons  why  I  should 
prefer  with  children  to  use  the  New  Testament  stories.  First, 
since  otlr  children  are  more  likely  to  be  directly  interested  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  life  and  labors  of  our  Saviour. — John 
E.  Bayy  North  Carolina. 

No.  41. — Should  lady  teachers  conduct  chapel  exercises? 

Educational  acquirements  and  spiritual  experience  should 
determine  the  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty.— i^o«a  B.  Harris j  Maryland. 

No.  42. — What  religious  instruction  would  you  give  a  kinder- 
garten class? 

As  religion  is  true  living,  and  true  living  necessitates  a  right 
understanding  of  relationships  and  the  laws  which  control  man 
and  the  universe,  all  instruction  is  religious  in  its  nature. 

"Gome  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  gather  them  about  us 
on  a  Sabbath  ^<  morning  circle,'^  and  every  kindergartner  knows 
how  much  the  morning  circle  means  to  her  family,  and  with  a 
genuine  sympathetic  interest,  which  will  meet  with  a  ready 
response  firom  the  children,  talk  over  the  events  of  the  week, 
sing  the  songs  they  love,  tell  the  stories  which  inspire  to  noble 
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action,  and  help  them  to  realize  that  life  is  real  and  earnest, 
and  that  to  be  good  we  must  ^'be  good  for  something." 

We  find  that  children,  living  as  it  were  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  have  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  though  uncon- 
sciously, do  to  A  certain  extent  shape  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  fundamental  laws. 

The  family  life  is  always  the  center  to  a  child,  and  here  we 
find  illustrations  of  most  vital  relationships,  which,  if  empha- 
sized and  explained,  will  help  the  children  to  form  ideals  that 
will  inspire  them  consciously  to  give  and  receive  love  in  all 
their  social  intercourse. 

The  ''good  morning"  spoken  in  love  comes  indeed  like  a 
benediction,  fills  each  heart  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  brings 
a  sweet  sense  of  unity. 

Children  are  so  dependent  upon  father's  and  ipother's  love 
and  care  that  a  gracious  acknowledgment  from  them  of  this 
love  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  who  provide  home,  cloth- 
ing, and  food  easily  opens  the  way  for  a  recognition  of  <<the 
Father  of  all  above,  below,"  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift;  the  Father  who  not  only  gives  us  earthly  par- 
ents, but  floods  the  earth  with  sunshine,  beautifies  it  with 
flowers,  and  gladdens  our  ears  with  the  song  of  birds;  whose 
life  principle  is  everywhere  expressed. 

A  recognition  of  universal  life — life  divine  in  its  nature — 
requires  no  great  efibrt  on  the  part  of  children,  and  we  can 
suggest  at  least  the  laws  which  govern  its  expression  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Let  the  children  live  near  to  nature's  heart,  ei\joy  the  sun- 
shine, care  for  the  flowers,  feed  the  birds  and  pet  animals,  and 
thus  learn,  through  their  own  observations  and  experiences, 
that  the  same  relationships  exist  everywhere,  the  same  loving 
care  is  everywhere  given  by  mothers  to  their  young,  and  that 
a  wise  law  governs  and  controls  all  plant  life. 

Naturally  these  observations  and  experiences  will  be  related 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  circle,  and  then  is  our  opportunity 
to  give  another  touch  to  the  ideal  already  taking  form  in  the 
child's  mind.  What  lessons  do  the  flowers  teach,  blooming  so 
freely  and  filling  the  air  with  sweet  perfume?  What  about 
our  faithfulness  in  the  care  of  them?  Does  the  loving  care  of 
the  mother  bird  remind  us  of  one  who  is  ever  ready  to  sup])ly 
our  needs? 
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From  this  outlook  into  nature  we  turn  to  what  alone  can 
satisfy  the  growing  mind — an  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

Even  in  their  play  children  learn  the  value  of  cooperation, 
see  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  illastrated,  and  realize  that  the 
success  of  a  game  depends  upon  each  individui^l. 

Again,  the  family  life  affords  illustrations  of  these  laws  in 
operation,  and  the  desire  for  self-expression  makes  the  chil- 
dren active  workers  in  this  miniature  world.  We  hardly  need 
to  suggest  the  consideration  for  others  which  helps  them  to 
close  the  doors  softly. 

Gentle  hands  draw  the  shade  and  smooth  mother's  brow  when 
the  tired  head  aches.  Willing  feet  run  on  errands  and  bring 
the  thread  or  needle  for  mother's  use.  They  can  even  be  trusted 
to  wash  the  silver  and  lay  the  table,  and  never  is  more  willing 
service  given  than  by  these  little  helpers.  Freely  they  have 
received;  freely  they  give.  Knowing  is  here  learned  by  doing, 
and  religious  insight  developed  by  the  home  life. 

So  on  our  weekly  circle  we  will  speak  of  these  modes  of 
expression,  with  suggestions  to  look  about  for  opportunities 
to  render  the  same  loving  service  wherever  they  may  be,  and 
see  that  the  same  laws  govern  and  control  broader  relationships. 

As  the  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us  what  we  can  do 
with  our  own,  and  paintings  and  statues  inspire  us  by  reveal- 
ing the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  artists,  let  us  become 
familiar  with  their  lives  and  works,  and  through  the  inspira- 
tion thus  gained  reach  up  to  the  Christ  ideal,  learn  that  this 
Elder  Brother,  who  came  as  a  little  child,  was  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,  and  yet  without  sin ;  that  He  was  subject 
to  and  faithfully  obeyed  the  same  laws  which  govern  and  con- 
trol us;  that  He  rendered  loving  service  to  all,  and  by  His  life 
showed  us  how  to  include  in  one  universal  brotherhood  the 
entire  human  family,  <<For  He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  and  peoples." 

Can  you  see  it — this  ideal  we  have  formed  of  an  individual, 
"the  Christ,"  who  recognizes  universal  divine  life — and  con- 
sciously express  it;  who  lives  in  obedience  to  and  understands 
the  laws  which  govern  right  relationships ;  and  do  you  realize 
how  such  an  ideal  will  help  the  children  to  "act — act  in  the 
living  present,  heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead!" 

I  should  consider  deaf  children  of  kindergarten  age,  as  far  as 
this  subject  is  concerned,  until  tliey  are  12  years  of  age. — Miss 
Charlotte  L.  Morgan^  Oakland^  Gal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  43. — How  often  should  teachers'  meetiDgs  be  held? 

This  depends  npon  the  size  of  the  school.  Teachers'  meet- 
ings are  of  real  value  when  they  are  interesting  and  are  not 
considered  irksome  by  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  them.  In 
a  small  school  with  seven  or  eight  teachers  once  in  two  months 
is  perhaps  often  enough,  while  in  a  school  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty  teachers  the  meetings  should  be  held  at  least  once  a 
month. —  W.  K.  Argo^  Colorado. 

No.  44. — What  part  should  memory  play  in  the  study  of 
history,  geography,  and  literature f 

a 

Memory  is  the  indispensable  requisite  to  all  progress  in 
learning.  It  is  the  fixing  solution  by  which  the  results  of 
study  are  made  a  permanent  image  on  the  photographic  plate 
of  the  mind.  The  question  should  be  not  what  part,  but  howl 
The  memory  is  just  what  you  make  it.  It  may  be  merely  a 
verbal  memory,  a  kind  for  which  the  teacher  ought  to  have  no 
use.  It  may  be  a  memory  based  on  logical  associations.  This 
ia  the  kind  which  the  teacher  should  try  to  cultivate.  Psy- 
chologists tell  us  that  a  single  idea,  unassociated  with  any 
other,  could  not  exist  in  the  mind.  In  order  to  be  of  value  and 
in  order  to  have  ideas  subject  to  recollection  they  must  be 
bound  together  in  logical  associations — the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  resemblance,  and  of  contrast.  Associations  of 
contiguity  in  time  and  place  are  of  great  value,  but  they  are 
not  so  strong  as  those  first  mentioned. 

In  the  study  of  geography  the  memory  should  be  based  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  in  topography  and  climate.  Farther  associations 
should  be  based  on  the  resemblances  and  contrasts  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  associations  with 
historical  events. 

History  is  of  little  value  as  a  study  unless  the  logical  se- 
quence of  events  finds  a  place  in  the  mind.  Grouping  events 
according  to  periods  of  time  and  strengthening  the  associa- 
tions between  events  and  places  are  valuable  aids  to  the  mem- 
ory. Points  of  resemblance  and  contrast  in  historic  characters, 
their  principles  and  motives  and  in  events,  form  strong  links 
in  the  chain. 

Literature  is  essentially  a  study  of  human  character,  with  its 
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environment  of  place  and  incident,  with  its  emotions  and  its 
motives,  and  it  gives  ns  tbe  best  of  opportunities  for  forming 
those  associations  of  cause  and  effect,  analogy  and  contrast, 
which  are  necessary  to  mind  training.  The  test  of  progress  in 
literature  is  not  to  memorize  the  whole,  for  that  is  often  im- 
possible or  useless;  nor  is  it  to  memorize  certain  portions  of 
the  work  which  may  be  repeated  more  or  less  accurately  in 
answer  to  questions.  But  the  real  test  is  to  give  in  a  con- 
densed form  a  connected  account  of  the  subject,  including  its 
essential  parts;  and  the  training  necessary  alike  to  under- 
standing and  to  retention  consists  in  forming  those  associations 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  sequence. 

The  greater  the  number  of  these  associations  by  which  you 
attach  the  new  subjects  to  things  already  in  the  mind  the 
stronger  and  more  useful  will  be  the  memory.  Memory,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  result  of  performing  real  educative  acts, 
and,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  subject-matter  within  the 
limits  of  the  child's  understanding  and  not  to  overtax  the 
mind,  the  memory,  as  a  result  of  these  educative  processes, 
will  require  no  further  consideration. — Oeorge  H.  Putnam^ 
Kansas. 

No.  45. — Should  language  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
marking  examination  papers  in  such  studies  as  geography, 
history,  and  arithmetic;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent! 

Yes ;  but  it  should  always  have  consideration  next  to  thought. 
I  would  even  give  a  paper,  marked  by  crudities  in  language 
but  possessing  evidences  of  thought,  a  higher  grade  than  one 
that  adhered  to  the  language  of  the  text-book.  The  latter  is 
likely  to  be  little  moie  than  the  product  of  an  act  of  memory. 
A  test  of  what  the  pupil  really  knows  is  something  much 
broader  than  a  test  of  memory;  indeed,  memory  per  se  some- 
times plays  a  very  subordinate  part  in  making  up  the  sum 
total.  Of  course,  no  scheme  of  education  is  complete  that  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  memory  training.  There  is  at  present, 
perhaps,  too  much  decrying  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  too  much 
disposition  to  thrust  it  aside  as  an  agency  in  education,  a  dis- 
position due  admittedly  to  the  abuse  of  memory.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  be  always 
accompanied  by  intelligence.  Accordingly,  in  marking  a  paper, 
the  employment  of  the  language  of  the  text-book  may  be  passed 
over  lightly  where  the  circumstances  go  to  show  that  the  memo- 
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riziDg  is  accompanied  by  intelligence.  But  a  paper  embodying 
the  langnage  of  the  pupil,  if  correct  in  phraseology  and  faith- 
ful in  the  statement  of  tsbcts,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  mark. 
I  would  not  be  severe  in  marking  errors  in  phraseology  where 
the  language  is  the  pupil's,  not  as  severe  as  where  the  pupil  is 
trying  to  follow  the  language  of  the  book  and  trips  up.  Due 
credit  should  always  be  given  to  an  answer  that  shows  that 
the  pupil  has  an  idea,  and  in  no  case  should  one  be  marked 
zero  unless  it  is  incorrect  in  fact  or  its  wording  is  so  erroneous 
as  to  make  nonsense.  Arithmetic  requires  more  care  as  to 
statement  than  the  other  two  studies  mentioned.  A  mere 
grammatical  error  need  not  receive  much  attention,  but  where 
a  statement  in  a  problem  vitiates  the  process,  or  where  there 
is  a  different  term  in  the  answer  from  what  is  required  by  the 
question,  the  error  should  be  severely  marked.  For  instance, 
when  a  problem  involves  men,  days,  and  dollars,  a  pupil  may 
place  dollars  in  the  answer  where  he  should  have  men.  Such 
an  error,  whether  due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance,  can  not  be 
passed  over  lightly.  It  aJ,  however,  impossible  to  follow  an 
invariable  set  of  rules  in  marking  examination  papers  and 
always  do  justice  to  the  pupil.  Much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, and  the  examiner  must  be  left  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment.— J.  W.  BlatineTj  Texas. 

No.  46. — What  proportion  of  time,  if  any,  should  be  allowed 
for  study  in  the  schoolroom  t 

Lessons  should  be  prepared  during  evening  study  hour  and 
no  time  allowed  for  that  purpose  in  the  schoolroom. 

Study,  so  called,  in  the  casie  of  young  pupils  means  simply 
committing  sentences  to  memory,  and  this  should  be  dis- 
couraged.— Mi8S  Adelaide  A.  Hendershot. 

No.  47. — What  do  you  consider  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  busy  work  for  those  pupils  who  finish  their  allotted  tasks 
before  the  duller  ones  in  grades  between  third  and  seventh! 

Beading. — Thomas  8.  McAloneyj  Alabama. 

No.  48. — Do  you  favor  night  study  for  beginning  pupils! 
If  so,  what  work  would  you  prepare  for  them  ! 

No;  I  do  not  favor  night  study  hour  for  beginning  pupils. 
Every  educator  knows  that  a  beginner  can  not  study,  and  his 
presence  in  the  study  hall  is  not  only  an  iigury  to  himself,  but 
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also  to  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Not  being  able  to  stndy, 
he  naturally  falls  into  habits  of  indolence  and  receives  an 
erroneous  idea  of  study  hour,  one  which  is  difficult  to  dispel 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  person  on 
study  duty  to  keep  a  class  of  beginners  perfectly  quiet,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  attention  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  is 
distracted  and  they  are  unable  to  accomplish  their  work  as 
they  should.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  have  the  beginners 
in  a  separate  room,  under  the  care  of  some  person  who  will 
carry  on  the  same  exercises  as  are  carried  on  in  the  class  room 
during  day;  but  I  do  not  consider  this  practicable. — Thomas 
McAloney,  Alabama.  

No.  4.9.— Upon  what  does  a  good  memory  chiefly  depend! 

A  good  memory  dei)ends  chiefly  upon,  first,  native  endow- 
ment; second,  use. — O.  0.  Fay,  Hartford. 

No.  50. — Is  the  excitement  of  forced  enthusiasm  injurious  to 
the  retentive  faculties! 

Enthusiasm,  natural,  excited,  or  forced,  is  favorable  to  mem- 
ory, reasoning,  and  imagination.  The  more  the  better,  up  to 
the  safety  limit  for  explosion. — G.  0.  Fay,  Hartford. 

No.  51. — To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  portion  off  in 
advance  the  work  to  be  covered  by  a  class  in  a  given  time! 

The  teacher  should  have  in  his  own  mind  a  definite  goal 
which  he  wishes  the  class  to  attain.  In  the  methods  he  em- 
ploys and  the  number  of  pages  or  chapters  he  covers,  he  should 
be  allowed  great  latitude,  if  a  teacher  of  experience. — Bona 
R.  Harris,  Maryland. 

No.  52. — How  many  hours  do  you  consider  a  day's  work  for  a 
child  in  our  schools  as  ordinarily  conducted,  including  the 
literary  and  mechanical  departments! 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  ought  not  to  be  kept  at 
school  work  more  than  6  hours  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  time, 
aside  from  that  given  to  sleep  and  meals,  should  be  spent  in 
play,  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  For  pupils 
15  years  of  age  or  over,  5  hours  of  school,  1  hour  of  evening 
study,  and  3  hours  of  mechanical  work  are  not  too  much. 
Whether  a  child  from  12  to  16  should  have  work  or  play  out- 
side of  his  5  hours  of  school  should  depend  upon  his  physical 
condition. — Job  WilliamHj  Hartford. 
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JVo.  53, — Under  what  conditions  can  a  donble  session  be 
profitably  coDductedf 

As  I  can  not  answer  this  question  from  experience,  my 
opinion  is  worth  but  little. 

If  circumstances  compel  a  doable  session,  I  would  divide 
the  classes  of  my  school  into  four  sections,  say  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

Let  the  primaiy  classes  be  designated  as  Sectiou  A,  and 
have  them  remain  in  school  all  morniug  irom  8  to  12.30,  with 
20  minutes  recess. 

Section  6,  in  school  from  8  to  10.30;  in  shops  firom  10.30  to 
12.30,  and  back  in  school  from  2  to  4.30. 

Section  0,  in  shops  from  8  to  10.30;  in  school  irom  10.30  to 
12.30  and  from  2  to  4.30. 

Section  D,  in  school  firom  8  to  12.30,  and  in  shops  from  2 
to  4.30. 

This  schedule  for  Sections  B,  0,  and  D  should  not  continue 
throughout  the  session,  but  should  alternate  so  as  to  allow 
one  section  in  school  all  the  morning  every  third  week,  and  in 
the  shops  in  the  afternoon.  This  would  relieve  the  teachers  of 
the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  session  throughout  the  entire 
term,  and  the  change  would  also  benefit  the  pupils.  The  only 
advantage  to  a  school  by  such  an  arrangement,  would  be  that 
the  instructors  of  the  trades  would  have  only  one-third  as 
many  pupils  to  instruct  in  the  morning  session  and  two- thirds 
for  the  afternoon,  whereas  under  the  single- session  plan  the 
entire  number  taught  each  trade  would  be  under  the  instructor 
of  that  trade  at  the  same  time. 

But  unless  a  very  crowded  condition  of  the  shops  demanded 
it,  I  should  always  prefer  a  single  session. — Augustus  Rogers^ 
Kentucky. 

No.  54. — What  should  be  the  length  of  a  day's  session  in 
the  schoolroom  f 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  in  the  ^'American 
Annals"  for  1876, 1  find  that  in  that  year  the  longest  session 
was  7^  hours,  at  the  Illinois  school.  The  next  longest  session 
was  6  hours,  and  was  the  session  adopted  in  8  institutions. 
The  shortest  day's  session  was  4^  hours,  and  the  one  used  in 
3  institutions.  Five  and  one-half  hours  constituted  a  day's 
session  in  6  institutions,  while  5  hours  represented  a  school 
day  in  20  other  institutions. 

From  the  same  source,  but  20  years  later,  I  find  that  the  Texas 
school  has  the  longest  school  day,  having  a  ses8ion  of  8^  hours. 
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the  Wisconsin  school  coming  second  with  7^  hoars  to  the  day. 
The  shortest  session  consists  of  4^  hours,  and  is  the  school  day 
of  5  schools.  Twenty- three  schools  are  pat  down  as  having  a 
5-hoar  school  day.  I  have  briefly  shown  what  was  the  day-s 
session  20  years  ago  and  what  is  a  day's  session  to-day.  Twenty 
years  ago  5  hoars  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognized  as 
constitating  a  school  day,  more  or  less  than  this  having  been 
the  exception.  Daring  the  intervening  20  years  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  marked  change  in  the  length  of 
school  days,  5  hoars  being  now,  as  then,  the  rale,  more  or  less 
the  exception.  I  think  that  we  can  fairly  conclade  that  on  the 
whole  5  hoars  is  a  proper  day's  session. 

To  shorten  this  period,  with  the  size  of  classes  as  at  present 
constituted  in  most  of  oar  schools,  would  certainly  not  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  do;  and  to  lengthen  the  period  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  equally  undesirable,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  actual  time  spent  iu  the  class  room  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil  does  not  represent  the  time  devoted  to  school  work. 
Pupils  (excepting  the  youngest)  are  at  study  from  one  to  two 
hours  in  the  evening,  and- this  time  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  length  of  a  day's  session. 

The  class  room  does  not  represent  the  sum  total  ot  the 
teacher's  duties  or  work.  Chapel  lectures,  supervision  during 
study  hours,  teachers'  meetings,  holiday  entertainments,  etc., 
all  make  demands  on  the  teacher's  time.  From  one  to  three 
hours  daily  should  be  devoted  by  every  teacher  to  a  careful 
review  of  the  day's  work  and  to  arranging  the  work  for  the  com- 
ing day.  When  this  is  honestly  and  conscientiously  done,  and 
the  extra  duties  previously  enumerated  attended  to,  a  5-hour 
session  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  either  teacher  or 
pupil. — 1).  F.  BangSj  North  Dakota. 

Ko.  55. — What  is  the  most  desirable  single  quality  that  a 
teacher  may  possess  t 

Apt  to  teach. — John  E.  Bay^  North  Carolina. 

No.  56. — Should  not  primary  teachers  have  ability  and  ex- 
perience equal  to  that  possessed  by  teachers  of  more  advanced 
classes  and  hence  receive  equal  compensation  t 

Ability,  natural  or  acquired,  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  teacher, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  experience.  This  is  needed  in  the 
primary  classes  no  less  than  in  the  more  advanced.  A  primary 
class  should  never  be  put  under  an  inexperienced  teacher.    The 
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qnestion  is  not  how  much  a  teacher  knows,  but  whether  she 
can  meet  the  children  on  their  own  plane,  draw  them  oat,  and 
lead  them  ap  higher.  This  can  be  tested  only  by  experience. 
It  is  wiser  to  let  the  new  teacher  prove  her  ability  in  a  class 
of  two  or  three  years'  standing  which  has  been  well  trained. 

Good  teachers  when  found  should  be  encouraged  by  liberal 
compensation.  Primary  teachers  should  be  required  to  pass 
the  same  examination  as  candidates  for  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  and  should  receive  equal  compensation  if 
they  do  satisfactory  work. 

The  real  test  is  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Having  the 
necessary  acquirements  to  fill  a  place  in  either  of  these  grades, 
the  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  the  one  for  which  she  shows 
the  most  aptitude. — C.  W.  Uly,  Maryland. 

No.  57. — Do  not  the  terms  "immature''  and  "in  a  state  of 
retarded  development"  correctly  describe  the  mental  condition 
of  the  deaf,  excepting  those  who  are  following  professional 
pursuits! 

Ko;  they  perhaps  correctly  describe  the  mental  condition  of 
uneducated  deaf  children  or  those  who  are  only  partially 
educated. — F.  D.  Clarkej  Michigan. 

No.  58. — Is  it  true  that  some  teachers  would  rather  fail  with 
their  own  methods  than  to  succeed  with  the  methods  of 
another! 

It  may  be  possible  that  here  and  there  among  the  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  the  deaf  there  may  be  one  or  two  who  are 
so  narrow-minded.  My  own  experience  with  teachers  is  that 
they  are  very  willing  to  study  carefully  any  other  method,  and 
if  it  offers  a  promise  of  better  results  to  try  it. — F.  D.  Clarke, 
Michiga/n.  

No.  59. — Is  experience  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to 
have!  Is  experience  the  most  important  thing  for  a  teacher 
to  have! 

I  should  say  that  the  most  important  thing  for  a  teacher  to 
have  is  a  good  mind,  and  next  to  this,  possibly  even  ranking 
before  it,  a  willing  spirit.  Without  these  two  all  the  experience 
in  the  world  amounts  to  nothing  whatever.  Some  teachers 
get  more  experience  in  a  year  than  others  do  in  five.  Still, 
with  a  proper  spirit  and  proper  mental  ability,  the  more  ex- 
perienced a  teacher  is  as  a  rule  the  better  that  teacher  is. — 
F.  D.  Olarkej  Michigan. 
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No.  60. — Are  deaf  teachers  to  be  preferred  to  hearing  teach- 
ers with  any  classes! 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  put  teachers  in  classes  and  say 
one  class  of  teachers  is  good  for  a  certain  work  and  another 
for  a  different  one.  I  have  some  hearing  teachers  who,  I  think, 
do  as  well  with  yonng  pupils  as  any  deaf  teachers.  I  have 
some  deaf  teachers  who,  I  think,  might  possibly  do  better 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  find  that  the  deaf  teacher  is  apt 
to  take  more  interest  in  her  children  and  give  them  more  of 
her  time  out  of  school,  and  consequently  they  do  better.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  hearing  or  not  hearing  has  much  to 
do  with  a  teacher's  efficiency,  and  in  this  school  it  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  fixing  salaries. — 
F.  D.  Clarke,  Michigan. 

No.  61. — If  it  is  true  that  children  learn  best  through  actual 
imitation  and  practice,  should  we  not  teach  them  more  of  that 
with  which  they  are  in  sympathetic  touch  f 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  it  is  certainly  true  that  we 
should  teach  children  more  of  that  with  which  they  are  in 
sympathetic  touch  than  we  do.  The  "born  teacher"  has  an 
almost  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  lines  of  sympathetic  inter- 
est affecting  the  children.  She  utilizes  them  to  the  utmost. 
But  there  are  great  differences  in  "  born  teachers."  The  best 
of  ^*born  teachers"  do  not  simply  utilize  the  interest  of  chil- 
dren, but  they  know  how  to  create  interest.  The  creation  of 
interest  is  an  art,  but  its  methods  are  natural.  The  whims 
and  caprices  of  children  throw  light  upon  their  intellectual 
condition  and  upon  their  mental  necessities.  Interest  in  a 
wrong  direction  or  to  an  undue  extent  is  not  crushed  out  by 
the  wise  teacher,  but  through  skillful  suggestion  a  wholesomer 
interest  is  aroused.  The  most  arid  subject  and  most  repulsive 
tasks  when  presented  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  way 
may  become  delightful. — J.  C.  Gordon^  Illinois. 

No.  62. — At  what  age  should  deaf  children  be  received  into 
our  institutions! 

If  the  child  is  surrounded  by  proper  influences  at  home  it 
may  advantageously  remain  there  till  it  is  8  years  old.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  schools  where  there  is  no  convenience 
for  the  separation  of  the  younger  children  from  the  older.  In 
schools  where  the  term  of  years  is  limited  by  law  to,  say,  10 
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years,  the  papil  will  get  much  more  between  the  years  8  and 
18  than  between  6  and  16. 

If,  however,  the  school  is  provided  with  a  separate  primary 
department,  where  the  little  ones  can  be  properly  shielded  from 
the  roughness  of  the  older  pupils;  if  the  parents  are  wicked 
or  too  indulgent;  if  the  child  is  well  developed  for  its  age,  and 
if,  as  is  the  case  in  Colorado,  there  is  no  term  prescribed  by 
law  except  that  of  the  public  schools  (6  to  21),  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  child  begin  early,  especially  if  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  lazy  habits. — D.  C.  Dudley ^ 
Colorado.  

No.  63. — Should  the  study  of  physics  be  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  schools! 

I  know  of  no  elementary  textbook  in  physics,  the  mastery 
of  which  should  be  required  inside  of  the  regular  or  ordinary 
course  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  in  every  school  having  ad- 
vanced classes  it  is  very  desirable  to  teach  in  as  practical  a 
manner  as  possible  some  of  the  elementary  principles,  illus- 
trating them  mainly  by  carefully  selected  experiments  to  be 
made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  labora- 
tory method  should  be  applied  strictly,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  instructor  competent  to  lead  his  pupils  to  note  the  principle 
involved  in  the  experiment. 

While  the  experimental  method  is  a  vast  improvement  upon 
mere  text-book  teaching,  and  experiments  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  experiments  made 
for  them  by  the  teacher,  no  teacher  should  be  deceived  into 
the  complacent  belief  that  because  a  pupil  has  performed  an 
experiment  he  has  gotten  hold  of  the  principle  involved  in 
it,  or  of  the  ideas  that  are  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
instructor. 

For  a  practical  course,  a  selection  of  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  experiments  laid  down  in  the  course  of  Instruction 
recommended  for  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard  would 
be  as  much  as  bright  pupils  could  be  expected  to  accomplish 
in  the  last  year  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Bright  pupils  take  a 
deep  interest  in  this  kind  of  laboratory  work,  and  their  notes 
upon  the  work  done  by  themselves  can  be  made  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  practice  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

With  the  above  explanation  I  answer  the  question  most 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative. — J.  C.  Oordon^  Illinois. 
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No.  64, — Please  state  yonr  opinion  of  the  comment  given  on 
the  '^ ratio"  and  Orube  methods  in  the  Child's  Stndy  Monthly 
of  Febrnary,  1898,  page  501. 

The  comment  referred  to  is  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White.  It  is  in 
spirit  and  tone  a  severe  arraignment  of  modem  methods  of 
arithmetic  teaching.  Dr.  White  condemns  the  early  forcing  of 
abstract  relations  and  logical  processes  npon  yonng  children 
as  '^  a  wide  and  serioas  error  in  primary  instruction."    He  says : 

The  forcing  of  yonng  children  to  do  prematarely  what  they  onght  not 
to  do  until  they  are  older  resnlts  in  arrested  deyelopment,  and  whether 
this  is  dae  to  exhausted  power  or  burnt-out  interest,  the  result  is  always 
fatal  to  future  progress.  The  colt  that  is  overspeeded  and  overtrained 
when  2  years  old  breaks  no  record  at  6.  The  same  is  true  in  the  training 
of  young  children.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  training  in  primary 
grades ;  an  overdeyelopment  of  the  reason.  A  little  child  may  be  devel- 
oped into  a  duUard.  More  natural  growth  and  lees  forced  development 
would  be  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  young  children.  It  is  not  what  the 
child  can  do  at  6  or  7  years  of  age  that  settles  questions  of  primary  train- 
ing, but  what  he  ought  to  do,  i.  e.,  what  Is  best  for  him  to  do  at  this  stage 
of  school  progress. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  true  and  it  could  scarcely  be  more  force- 
fully put,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  Dr.  White  exaggerates 
dangers  and  misreads  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  There  are 
always  corrective  forces  at  work,  and  no  ''wide  and  serious 
error  in  instruction  "  can  long  survive  their  operation.  For  my 
own  part,  I  like  new  methods.  They  shake  us  out  of  our  ruts 
and  set  us  to  thinking  upon  new  lines.  Every  new  method 
brings  to  our  attention  some  new  principle,  and,  though  the 
method  may  be  short-lived,  the  principle  will  persist  and  serve 
to  modify  methods  for  all  time.  The  ''ratio"  method  is  such 
a  method.  It  presents  us  a  new  principle,  and  a  principle  that 
has  been,  I  may  say,  quite  generally  overlooked  by  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  A  study  of  this  method  will,  I  am  sure,  profit  us  all, 
even  if  we  may  not  practice  it  upon  the  lines  and  to  the  limits 
that  its  enthusiastic  advocates  lay  down.  I  fully  concur  with 
Dr.  White's  criticism  of  the  Grube  method,  though  I  confess  to 
having  received  much  help  and  inspiration  from  the  method  in 
my  earlier  years  of  teaching.  After  reference  to  the  meager 
results  of  the  mental  arithmetic  drills  of  forty  years  ago.  Dr. 
White  disposes  of  the  Grube  method  in  these  words: 

The  Grube  method,  though  not  so  great  a  pedagogical  sinner  as  the 
mental-arithmetic  method,  has  had  a  similar  history.  What  superin- 
tendent or  teacher  has  found  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  school  year  arithmetical 
skill  or  power  that  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Grube  grind  in  the  first 
and  second  school  years?  Who  now  regrets  to  see  the  method  retiring 
from  the  primary  si^ools  which  it  has  so  long  possessed  f 
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I  may  answer  the  last  question ;  certainly  no  teacher  of  deaf 
children  regrets  its  retirement,  though  many  of  us  have  profited 
by  its  suggestiveuess.— Jl  W.  Booth,  Pennsylvania. 

yo.  65, — Would  you  advise  marking  pupils  on  daily  recita- 
tions or  weekly  reviews! 

If  pupils  are  to  be  marked  at  all,  mark  on  the  daily  recita- 
tions, because  that  plan  is  more  nearly  just  than  auy  other. 
It  is  well  to  mark  also  the  weekly  reviews,  as  this  secures  a 
record  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  generalize.  For  reports  and 
promotions  an  average  of  the  two  is  desirable. — Miss  Anna 
MorsCj  Jacksonville,  III. 

yo.  66. — How  may  the  child  mind  be  disciplined  to  select 
single  objects  of  thought! 

By  presenting  the  single  object  very  distinctly  and  also 
attractively,  and  by  attempting  to  hold  the  attention  to  it  for 
a  short  time  only. — Miss  Anna  Morse,  Ja^lcsonville,  III. 

yo.  67, — Do  you  favor  early  marriages  for  the  deaf! 

My  wife  was  20  years  of  age  and  I  was  23  when  we  were 
married,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1845.  From  my  personal  experi- 
ence I  must  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  early  marriages. 
My  observations  of  the  conditions  of  many  other  couples  who 
have  married  early  in  life  have  led  me  to  believe  that  they 
haye  generally  been  specially  happy.  I  see  no  reason  why 
deaf-mutes,  under  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances,  should 
not  enter  into  the  relations  of  holy  matrimony  early  in  life. 

I  have  joined  in  marriage  upward  of  200  couples  of  deaf- 
mutes.  Most  of  them  have  been  young  people.  The  great 
majority  have  made  happy  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  While  deafness  is  hereditary  in  some  families,  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  deaf  can  hear  and  speak. 

In  thus  favoring  early  marriages  among  the  deaf  on  general 
principles,  I  must  advise  them  to  be  reasonable  and  to  exercise 
good  judgment  as  to  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  pro- 
pose to  take  for  better  or  for  worse  to  the  end  of  their  earthly 
lives,  and  of  their  ability  to  maintain  their  homes. 

I  say,  then,  godspeed  to  the  deaf  who  have  formed  good 
characters  and  thrifty  habits  if  they  desire  to  enter  early  the 
married  life.  I  wish  they  could  all  take  this  serious  step  as 
followers  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. — Rev.  Thonms 
Oallaudety  New  Yorlc. 
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No.  6*8.— What  test  do  you  apply  to  discover  if  your  pupils 
understand  all  you  teach  tliemf 

Tests  are  critical,  objective,  and  argumentative.  To  be 
judiciously  applied,  in  any  case,  they  must  be  varied  to  suit  the 
individual,  the  occasion,  and  the  object  sought.  If  seeking  to 
secure  a  comprehension  of  principles,  I  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing and  apply  the  test  of  common  sense — that  is  to  say, 
generalization.  If  seeking  to  secure  an  apprehension  of  facts, 
I  appeal  to  the  memory  and  apply  the  test  of  repetition — fre- 
quent, varied,  and  unexpected. — Isaac  B.  Oardinery  Arkansas. 
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NECROLOOZCAL  NOTICES. 


GARDINER  GRSENE  HUBBARD. 

Oardiner  Oreene  Habbard  deserves  to  be  remembered  among 
the  eminent  benefactors  of  the  deaf  in  America. 

His  interest  in  the  deaf  having  been  excited  by  the  loss  of 
hearing  of  a  daughter  in  early  childhood,  Mr.  Hubbard  began 
in  1862  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  different  methods  in  which 
the  deaf  were  then  educated.  At  that  time  his  daughter,  now 
widely  known  as  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  was  four  years 
old,  and  had  gained  such  command  of  spoken  language  as  is 
usual  with  children  of  that  age. 

Her  father  felt  that  the  preservation  of  her  speech  would 
be  a  great  boon,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  this  could  be 
secured  to  her. 

But  Mr.  Hubbard's  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  was 
not  limited  to  his  own  child.  Satisfied  by  her  success  in 
speech  that  those  stricken  as  she  was  could  gain  similar  ad- 
vantages, he  took  measures,  with  the  cooperation  of  others, 
to  induce  legislative  action  in  Massachusetts  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  that  State. 

It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  private 
school  of  Miss  Harriet  B.  Eogers,  started  in  Chelmsford  in 
1865,  was  merged,  in  1867,  in  the  Clarke  Institution  at  North- 
ampton, and  that  the  latter,  liberally  endowed  by  private 
benefactions,  was  chartered  and  recognized  as  a  State  school. 

Mr.  Hubbard  became  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  held  that  office  for  ten 
years. 

No  man  in  America  has  stood  more  earnestly  for  the  cause 
of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  than  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  his  in- 
fluence has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  general  acceptance 
of  this  feature  by  the  older  schools  of  the  country,  in  which  for 
many  years  it  had  no  place. 

More  sanguine  than  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
as  to  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  that  may  be  successfully 
educated  under  the  oral  method,  Mr.  Hubbard  never  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  unreasonable  partisanship,  but  held 
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the  respect  of  all  as  a  sincere  promoter  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  methods  most  helpful  to  the  deaf  as  a  class. 

Attending  many  gatherings  of  instructors  of  the  deaf,  Mr. 
Hnbbard  won  the  warm  regard  of  every  member  of  our  pro- 
fession who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  or  hearing  him 
speak,  and  those  who  were  brought  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  him,  through  service  on  committees  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  came  to  feel  for  him  a  degree  of  veneration  and 
affection  that  makes  his  death  a  personal  grief  to  them. 

Mr.  Hubbard  died  at  Washington  December  11,  1897,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  pastor,  Bev.  Tennis  S. 
Hamlin,  D.  D.,  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  many  Mends  when 
he  said  at  his  funeral,  ^^Our  capital  city  has  lost  its  first  citi- 
zen in  civil  life." — Edward  M.  Oallaudet 

MART  ROSE  TOTTEN. 

Eminent  age  is  in  itself  venerable,  but  when  it  is  united 
with  eminent  goodness  and  eminent  services  in  a  good  cause 
it  constrains  our  highest  tribute  of  admiration  and  reverence. 
An  aged  and  excellent  Ohristian,  who  for  many  generations  has 
faithfully  performed  her  duties,  has  befriended  her  race,  and 
in  her  time  did  much  to  rouse  public  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  deserves  our  gratitude;  and  when 
death  removes  her  to  join  that  cloud  of  heavenly  witnesses 
and  examples  which  surround  us  we  feel  that  her  removal  is 
appropriate  and  that  her  example  should  be  studied. 

Among  the  first  four  pupils  of  the  ]^ew  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  when  it  opened  in 
1818,  was  Mary  E.  Bose.  She  was  born  in  ]New  York  City  in 
1808,  being  deaf  from  birth,  and  had  the  advantage,  rather 
rare  at  that  time,  of  receiving  early  instruction,  entering  the 
institution  as  a  pay  pupil  at  the  age  of  9.  She  came  of  a 
prominent  New  York  family,  which,  having  met  with  financial 
reverses,  subsequently  removed  to  Albany.  She  then  became 
a  State  pupil  from  the  third  senate  district. 

In  1822  she  was  selected  as  an  assistant  teacher,  bearing 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  two  first  deaf  teachers 
employed  at  the  New  York  Institution,  the  other  being  John 
H.  Gazlay,  who  was  appointed  at  the  same  time.  Of  her 
selection  the  records  of  the  institution  state : 

She  is  a  very  promising  yonng  woman,  and  the  directors  find  her  highly 
nsefal  in  the  institation  ao  an  assistant  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  is  acquiring  information  as  a  pupil. 
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At  this  time  Miss  Bose  was  quite  young,  but  already  gave 
promise  of  the  great  x)er8onaI  beauty  for  which  she  was  sub- 
sequently noted,  and  traces  of  which  remained  with  her  even 
in  extreme  old  age.  She  was,  moreover,  very  intelligent,  and 
though  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  she  could  express  her  thoughts 
in  well-chosen  language. 

In  the  dual  position  of  teacher-pupil  she  remained  until 
1826,  when  she  resigned  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Clinton 
Mitchell,  a  hearing  gentleman,  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  at 
that  time  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  she  was  appointed  assistant 
matron  at  the  institution. 

In  July,  1844,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Nathan  M.  Totten, 
a  graduate  and  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  with  her  husband  went  to  the  North  Carolina 
Institution,  where  Mr.  Totten  had  an  engagement  as  teacher. 
Subsequently,  in  August,  1847,  Mr.  Totten  transferred  his 
services  to  the  Illinois  Institution,  with  which  he  continued 
until  his  death.  In  each  of  these  institutions  Mrs.  Totten, 
during  her  husband's  connection  with  it,  performed,  with 
intelligence,  energy,  and  womanly  tact,  the  duties  of  matron. 
By  this  latter  marriage  Mrs.  Totten  had  several  children,  two 
of  whom  still  survive,  in  Illinois,  and  have  families. 

In  1853  she  returned  to  the  New  York  institution  as  a  tem- 
porary teacher,  a  position  she  held  till  the  close  of  July,  1854. 
The  next  year  she  was  reappointed  assistant  matron,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  September,  1871,  when  she  retired 
with  the  love  and  respect  of  all,  after  nearly  twenty  years' 
service  at  the  institution  in  a  position  where  she  exhibited 
intelligence,  kindness,  and  administrative  ability.  In  his  re- 
port for  1871  Dr.  Peet  thus  feelingly  comments  on  her  remark- 
able career: 

I  have  to  record  the  retirement,  on  the  let  of  Septemher,  of  Mrs.  Mary 
£.  Totten,  the  principal  assistant  matron,  who  was  specially  in  charge  of 
the  girls. 

One  of  the  first  fonr  pnpils  with  whom  the  institution  was  opened  in 
May,  1818,  she  was  conspicnons  in  its  early  history,  and  her  bright  child- 
hood is  still  remembered  with  interest  by  some  of  the  few  persons  in  New 
York  who  can  recaU  the  events  of  fifty  years  ago.  From  being  one  of  the 
pnpils  whose  performances  were  the  most  effective  in  winning  public 
interest  and  favor  to  the  canse  of  the  deaf-mute  instruction,  she  became  a 
teacher;  but  the  beautiful  and  intelligent  Miss  Rose  could  not,  more  than 
her  hearing  sisters  in  like  circumstances,  be  left  to  the  quiet  of  an  unpre- 
tending, useful  vocation.  She  was  soon  wooed  and  won  (one  of  the  ear- 
liest instances  in  our  city  of  the  marriage  of  a  deaf  mute)  by  a  hearing 
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gentleman,  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  deaf  mates,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
distingnished  scholar  and  philanthropist,  Samael  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  then 
president  of  the  board  of  direction. 

As  Mrs.  Mitchell  she  became,  after  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  assistant 
matron  of  the  institution,  in  which  capacity  she  was  for  years  signally 
asefal. 

Forming  a  second  anion  with  one  of  the  teachers,  a  deaf  gentleman, 
she  changed  her  name  again,  and,  as  Mrs.  Totten,  was  successively  assist- 
ant matron  in  the  North  Carolina,  and  matron  in  the  Illinois  institution, 
while  her  husband  was  teacher  in  the  same  institutions. 

Left  a  second  time  a  widow,  more  than  twenty  years,  she  returned  to 
visit  her  family  connections  in  the  East,  and  was  soon  after  persuaded  to 
resume  her  connection  with  this  institution,  at  first  as  a  teacher  and 
afterwards  as  assistant  matron,  in  which  she  gave  us  sixteen  consecntive 
years  of  faithful  and  very  efficient  service. 

Upon  her  final  retirement  from  the  institution  she  resided 
several  years  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  having,  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Peet,  secured  a  competence  sufficient  to 
exempt  her  from  care  and  permit  her  declining  years  to  be 
happy  and  contented.  As  she  grew  in  years  her  friends 
arranged  for  her  comfort  at  the  Gallaudet  Home,  where  she 
passed  her  closing  days  in  peaceful  serenity. 

Her  last  public  appearance  at  the  institution  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
She  was  then  84  years  old,  but  seemed  much  younger.  Her 
end,  a  peaceful  one,  came  on  Wednesday,  April  21, 1897 ,-  sur- 
rounded by  kind,  loving  faces,  her  spirit  took  its  flight  to  its 
final  home.  Truly,  hers  was  a  remarkable  career;  a  long, 
beautiful  and  useful  life,  and  a  history  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
New  York  institution,  of  which  she  was  the  last  survival  of 
its  original  pupils. — Thomas  F.  Fox. 

OLIVER  DUDLET  COOKE. 

Mr.  Oliver  Dudley  Oooke  was  born  in  1822.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  from  1845  to  1853  he 
occupied  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Hartford  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

After  resigning  that  position  he  taught  in  West  Virginia, 
and  also  in  our  own  institution.  In  this  latter  he  became  the 
head  teacher,  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  high  class. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  between  the  North  and 
South,  holding  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  left  the  profession  and  became  a  lawyer  of  note.  His  com- 
pilation of  the  statutes  of  West  Virginia  gave  him  wide  reputa- 
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tion,  and  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  of  West 
Virginia,  which  office  he  held  from  1878  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  fine,  handsome  man — somewhat  headstrong,  per- 
haps, but  generous  to  a  fault.  He  is  said  by  his  contempo- 
raries to  have  been  a  most  excellent  teacher,  and  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  universal  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils. 

In  teaching  the  deaf  he  believed  in  the  use  of  spelling  ex- 
clusively, and  may  be  considered  the  father  of  manual  spelling. 
He  prepared  a  course  of  instruction  based  upon  this  idea,  and 
this  fact  should  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  proper  honor 
should  be  paid  to  his  memory  for  this  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education.  He  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1895,  in  the  seventy -third  year  of  his  age. — From  the 
Deaf  Mute^  Journal. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  V.  CLERC-BEERS. 

The  writer,  in  preparing  this  memorial  of  his  lifelong  and 
beloved  friend,  desires  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Job  Williams,  principal  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  obtaining  for  him  the  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  dates,  facts,  etc.  Mrs.  Beers  was  born  in  Hartford 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1820,  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Beers 
May  13,  1845,  and  died  May  2, 1897.  She  was  a  tea-cher  from 
1859  to  18S4  in  the  Hartford  school,  in  which  her  distinguished 
fother,  Mr.  Laurent  Glerc,  was  so  prominent. 

Mrs.  Beers  leaves  two  children'.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Yale 
OoUege,  and  Mrs.  Heaton,  of  Hartford.  Her  brother,  the  Bev. 
Francis  J.  Olerc,  D.  D.,  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurent  Glerc. 

Mrs.  Beers  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence,  culture, 
and  vivacity,  and  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends.  Her  devotion  to  her  aged  parents  during  the  latter 
days  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  was  a  striking  feature  of  her 
Ghristian  character.  Her  death  was  peaceful,  and  we  take 
comfort  in  the  belief  that  she  is  at  rest  in  paradise. — Thomas 
Oallaudet 

THOMAS  BURNSIDE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bnrnside,  for  thirty-five  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  Sep- 
tember 12, 1895,  of  paralysis  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Burnside  was  a  man  of  most  kindly  disposition  and  of  high 
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and  noble  impulses.  He  was  honest,  sincere,  and  steadfast  in 
all  his  beliefs.  He  was  a  generous,  sociable  neighbor  and  a 
good  and  worthy  citizen.  As  a  teacher  he  was  systematic  and 
painstaking.  He  was  a  good  disciplinarian.  He  insisted  on  the 
rigid  observance  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  always  main- 
tained a  high  degree  of  order  and  decorum  in  his  class  room. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  older  methods  of  teaching.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  grasp  the  spirit  and  intent  of  modern  methods. 
He  was  a  clear  and  forceful  sign  maker,  and  took  pleasure  in 
conveying  his  ideas  through  the  language  of  signs.  As  a  worker 
he  was  indefatigable,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Idleness  he 
despised  and  detested.  He  devoted  his  life,  his  talents,  his 
strength  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and  in  his  death 
they  lost  a  patient,  sincere,  devoted  Mend  and  the  community 
an  honorable  and  upright  citizen. — A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

WILLIAM  QTJRSTBY  JENKINS. 

WUliam  Gurney  Jenkins,  a  teacher  in  the  American  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  of  pneumonia  March  3, 
1896,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  Aagust 
20,  1848,  at  Dowlai,  a  suburb  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  Wales. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  at  Witton  Park,  near 
Bishop  Auckland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England.  In  his 
twenty-first  year,  the  family  removing  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he 
entered  Western  Beserve  College  and  graduated  with  saluta- 
tory honors  in  1874.  Two  years  of  subsequent  theological 
studies  at  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  were  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  serious  bronchial  difficulties  of  a  chronic  character. 
Forced  to  abandon  a  profession  requiring  public  speaking,  he 
accepted  the  alternative  position  of  Christian  usefulness  as 
teacher  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  at  Little  Bock,  Ark., 
and  seven  months  later,  upon  the  death  of  the  superintendent, 
was  himself  appointed  to  that  office.  After  two  years  of  serv- 
ice he  accepted  a  teacher's  position  in  the  Philadelphia  insti- 
tution, holding  the  same  until  his  removal  to  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford  in  1885,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent.  He  had  married  in  1876,  and  at  his  death  there 
were  left  to  mourn  his  taking  away  in  the  high  noon  of  his 
strength  a  wife  and  four  sons,  the  last  posthumous,  and  named, 
for  his  father,  William  Gurney.  A  daughter  had  died  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  as  a  man,  was  eminently  cheerful,  social,  at- 
tractive, and  exemplary.    He  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand 
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up  to  his  storengtli  and  beyond  it,  whether  the  call  was  to  as- 
sist in  a  game  or  to  fill  a  vacant  pulpit.  Professionally,  as  a 
teacher,  his  quick  intelligence,  earnest  interest,  and  glowing 
sympathy  habitually  evoked  in  a  high  degree  the  attention, 
interest,  and  affection  of  his  pupils.  In  his  class  exercises  he 
poured  a  flood  of  speech,  spelling,  signs,  and  writing,  all 
selected  and  blended  with  inimitable  dexterity  and  eclecticism. 
He  was  a  frequent  and  acceptable  contributor  to  the  literature 
of  deaf-mute  society  and  education,  from  the  familiar  news- 
paper to  the  scholarly  quarterly. 

He  composed  two  valuable  text-books — ^Talks  and  Stories, 
and  Words  and  Phrases.  His  reputation  and  standing  grew 
steadily  and  rapidly  to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  was  re- 
spected and  trusted  by  his  professional  associates.  He  had 
come  to  be  recognized  by  the  educated  deaf  of  the  country  as 
a  ready  and  resolute  champion  of  their  peculiar  interests.  In 
the  permanent  records  of  the  country's  literature,  as  well  as 
in  its  grateful  memory,  his  name  and  fame  are  distinctly  and 
indelibly  written. — Oilbert  0.  Fay. 

PAUL  butnbr. 

Paul  Binner,  of  Milwaukee,  who  died  at  Rogers  Park,  111., 
Tuesday,  January  7,  1897,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
teacher  of  the  deaf.  As  the  efficient  and  respected  principal 
of  the  Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  he  outlined  and 
carried  on  a  course  of  oral  instruction  for  the  deaf  with  much 
success. 

Amply  prepared  by  his  already  extensive  experience  with 
stammering  and  imperfections  of  speech,  his  success  with  the 
deaf  was  at  once  assured. 

With  his  assuming  control,  the  school  has  steadily  grown  in 
size  and  efficiency  till  it  is  regarded  as  preeminently  among 
the  best  day  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  country. 

Besides  Mr.  Binner's  work  with  the  deaf  he  has  also  pub- 
lished several  books  suitable  for  the  schoolroom.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  chart  of  vocal  exercises,  which  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  of  teachers  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Binner  spent  some  time  in  Europe  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  methods  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  the  Old 
World,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  carried  out 
several  of  the  ideas  which  he  thought  helpful  to  the  deaf,  and 
which  at  that  time  were  not  in  vogue  here. 
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His  active  connection  with  school  work  ended  in  the  spring 
of  1895,  and  long  before  that  his  physical  condition  and  health 
were  sadly  impaired. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  of  speech  to  the  deaf, 
all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him  have  felt  the  influence 
of  the  honest  sincerity  and  nnfaltering  confidence  with  which 
he  carried  on  the  ardaoas  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Binner  took  a  prominent  part  in  Wisconsin's  war 
record,  serving  in  the  Thirty- fifth  Wisconsin,  having  enlisted 
as  a  private  and  being  mustered  out  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  for  many  years  pnor  to  his  identification  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  was  a  teacher  of  German  in  the  city  schools 
of  Milwaukee. 

He  slumbers  in  the  bosom  of  the  land  he  loved,  and  we  all 
join  with  those  who  knew  him  best  in  saying  that  his  death  is 
a  loss  to  the  profession  and  to  the  State. — Henry  B.  PlunkeU, 

DR.  J.  L.  CARTBR. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Garter  was  born  in  Kemper  Gounty,  Miss.,  Sep- 
tember 3, 1834.  He  graduated  from  the  famed  IJniversity  of 
Virginia  and  the  Jefilerson  Medical  GoUege,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  He  enlisted  in  the  Gonfederat^  army  and  served  through 
the  civil  war,  and  also  was  specially  engaged  in  the  service  as 
a  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  he  became  the  first  superintendent  of  the  insane 
asylum  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  held  his  office  from  1871 
to  1876.  He  also  held  several  positions  of  importance  and 
honor  in  the  city  of  Jackson  and  then  was  a  city  health  officer 
during  the  big  spread  of  the  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  In  1876 
he  resigned  his  office  and  moved  to  Austin,  Tex.,  to  live  per- 
manently. He  was  principal  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  Texas  school  for  the  deaf  for  one  year  and  then  went  to 
Dallas  to  locate  and  then  served  in  the  city  as  a  health  officer 
for  eight  years.  He  resided  there  till  he  died  in  1897.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  L.  Lewis,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  whom  he  left  to 
mourn  for  him.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  in  all  his  business. 
He  was  a  good,  respected,  and  progressive  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resided. — Lars  M.  Larson. 

LAT77RBNCB  W.  SAT7NDBRS. 

On  the  evening  of  Ghristmas  day,  1896,  as  the  pupils  of  the 
Mississippi  school  for  the  deaf  were  in  eager  expectancy  for 
their  Ghristmas-tree  festivities,  at  which  one  of  their  loved 
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teachers,  Mr.  L.  W.  Saunders,  was  to  appear  as  Santa  Glaus, 
word  came  that  Mr.  Saunders  had  been  accidentally  shot. 

Superintendent  J.  B.  Dobyns,  describing  the  startling  trag- 
edy in  the  Deaf-Mute  Voice,  says: 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  this  sentence  I  was  at  his  side.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night  I  made  the  letter  D  on  his  chin.  Embracing 
me  in  his  arms  and  pressing  me  to  his  wounded  bosom  was  his  sign  of  rec- 
ognition, and  I  felt  I  conld  hear  him  say,  "I  know  who  you  are.''  Pillow- 
ing his  head  in  one  hand  and  stroking  his  face  with  the  other  I  placed  my 
finger  over  his  lips ;  he  understood  the  sign  and  ceased  to  struggle,  hold- 
ing to  my  hand.  I  waited  a  few  seconds ;  he]p  came  and  we  placed  him 
on  the  bed  in  the  lighted  room. 

While  the  inner  man  was  strong,  ''the  flesh  was  weak,-'  and  I  could  see 
death  written  in  the  face.  I  could  not  help  asking  him,  "  Do  you  put  yonr 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ  still  f"  Though  his  hands  were  gloved  he  spelled  as 
distinctly  as  I  ever  saw  the  words  "Yes,  I  do." 

By  this  time  the  loved  ones  were  around  him.  In  the  full  possession  of 
his  bright  mind  and  with  the  happy  face  that  never  forsook  him,  he  said 
to  them,  ''I  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  and  it  is  all  right."  He  bade  each  one 
good-by,  and  in  leas  than  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  he  was  strong 
and  well  that  beautiful  spirit  went  up  to  God  who  gave  it. 

At  the  funeral  Mr.  Dobyns  spoke  as  follows: 

In  this  sudden  and  strange  providence  the  deaf  of  Mississippi  feel  as  if 
they  had  lost  something  and  do  not  know  just  what  it  is.  I  feel  as  if  my 
right  arm  was  broken.  The  institution  authorities  know  the  place  of 
Lawrence  Saunders  can  never  be  filled ;  some  person  can  be  chosen  for  the 
position. 

Mr.  Saunders  lived  a  life  of  which  any  man  ought  to  be  proud.  He 
entered  school  when  14  years  old,  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  exactly 
three  years  ftom  that  month  he  was  appointed  a  teacher. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  biographical  sketches  of  the  prominent  deaf 
teachers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  published.  Many 
have  become  distinguished,  but  I  have  challenged  North  America  with  the 
record  made  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  in  my  estimation  it  stands  without  a 
parallel. 

Nobody  can  estimate  the  happy  effects  of  that  man's  life.  Cheerful, 
honest,  faithful,  and  true,  he  has  been  a  constant  benediction  to  the  deaf 
and  a  blessing  to  all  his  friends.  Hundreds  of  deaf  people  all  over  the 
State  have  grown  from  boyhood  and  girlhood  to  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  under  the  gentle  and  loving  iuHtmotions  of  our  friend,  and 
are  reflecting  his  ehinlng  example  in  many  happy  homes  to-day.  Just  as 
the  waves,  when  a  stone  is  dropped  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  waters, 
extend  and  extend  and  extend  till  they  break  upon  the  shore,  so  the 
Christian  influence  of  Mr.  Saunders's  life  has  grown  and  grown  and  grown 
till  we  can  see  the  swelling  billows  away  out  on  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

The  record  fails  to  show  that  any  other  man,  living  or  dead,  has  served 
Mississippi  as  long  as  Mr.  Saunders.  Thirty-nine  long  years  of  the  very 
beet  of  his  life  have  been  spent  for  her,  and  she  now  mourns  his  death. 

Being  a  native  of  Mississippi,  educated  in  her  institution,  having 
devoted  his  life  to  her  moral  and  Christian  interest,  and  having  won  for 
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her  and  himaelf  so  mach  honor,  do  yon  not  think,  if  she  builds  a  million 
dollar  oapitol,  that  the  name  of  L.  W.  Saunders  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
comer  stone  of  that  beautiful  temple  with  the  names  of  such  men  as  Davis, 
Lamar,  and  Prentiss t    I  do. 

Whether  this  wish  shall  ever  be  gratified  or  not,  I  do  not  know  and  he 
does  not  care.  But  one  thing  I  do  know  and  in  which  he  rejoices,  is,  the 
name  of  Lawrence  Washington  Saunders  has  been  written  in  eternal  let- 
ters in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  he  is  now  and  will  be  when  the  grand- 
est monument  that  shall  ever  have  been  built  on  this  earth  has  crumbled 
into  dust,  enjoying  the  full  fruition  of  a  hope  I  saw  him  express  two 
weeks  ago  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  beautiful  Sunday  morning  prayers, 
when,  lifting  his  eyes  heavenward,  he  said,  not  in  the  silvery  voice  of  the 
tongue  which  God  hears,  but  in  the  very  poetry  of  signs  which  God  under- 
stands, ''I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness." 

MISS  ELIZABETH  B.  KNiaHT. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Knight  died  at  her  home  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  September  24, 1896.  Miss  Knight  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  two  years  previous 
to  her  death,  and  in  that  time  had  demonstrated  the  posses- 
sion of  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  gave  promise  of  bring- 
ing to  her  eventually  the  highest  success  in  her  chosen  work. 
Appropriate  resolutions  by  her  associates  in  the  school  were 
passed  and  published. — F.  W.  Booth. 

MISS  KATHLEEN  aATLOR. 

Miss  Kathleen  Gaylor,  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  died  at  the  Metho- 
dist Hospital  in  Philadelphia  January  20, 1897.  Three  years' 
experience  in  teaching  had  been  safficient  to  bring  Miss  Oaylor 
to  the  front  rank  among  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  hence  her 
loss  was  the  more  keenly  felt  by  the  school  in  which  she 
labored.  Miss  Gaylor  began  and  ended  her  work  in  the  Mount 
Airy  School.— -F.  W.  Booth. 

• 

MISS  AM7  STONE. 

Miss  Amy  Stone  died  at  the  Howard  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia ]^ovember  1, 1897.  Miss  Stone  taaght  three  years  in  the 
advanced  department  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  and  in 
that  time  fully  proved  her  value  as  a  teacher.  She  was  of  a 
pexsuliarly  winning  disposition,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  alike.  Miss  Stone's  work  with 
the  deaf  was  limited  to  her  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
school. — F.  W.  Booth. 
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Mrs.  Maiy  Hunter  Fiske  was  born  iu  Eipon,  Wis.,  Jnne  14, 
1852,  and  died  in  Delavan,  Wis.,  December  21, 1895. 

After  completing  her  studies  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
place,  she  entered  Ripon  College.  Later  she  took  a  course  in 
the  ]^ormal  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  where  she  thoroughly 
prepared  herself  for  the  teacher's  profession. 

After  teaching  for  some  time  in  the  public  schools  of  Ripon, 
she  was  offered  a  place  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan 
by  William  H.  De  Motte,  LL.  D.,  then  superintendent,  in  the 
winter  of  1878.  In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  she  began 
her  new  duties,  and  continued  to  discharge  them  with  intelli- 
gence and  fidelity  until  November,  1892,  when  failing  health 
compelled  her  to  resign  her  position  and  seek  the  recuperating 
effects  of  a  milder  climate.  With  her  husband,  Mr.  Edgar  D. 
Fiske,  then  assistant  steward  of  the  school,  to  whom  she  had 
been  united  in  marriage  August  5,  1885,  she  went  to  New 
Mexico. 

The  two  remaining  years  of  her  existence  were  simply  a 
struggle  against  that  dread  disease,  consumption. 

Mrs.  Fiske  was  of  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  character,  and 
a  faithful  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Delavan, 
where  for  several  years  she  conducted  a  Sabbath  school  class 
of  deaf  people. 

Of  the  funeral  services,  which  took  place  near  the  school, 
one  of  the  local  papers  made  the  following  notice: 

Sixteen  of  the  deaf  of  the  commnnity  were  preeent,  a  larger  number 
than  was  ever  known  here  before  at  any  one  funeral  on  a  similar  occasion. 
AU  testified  to  her  worth  as  an  instraotor  in  the  school  and  as  a  Sabbath 
school  teacher  at  the  Baptist  Church.  In  addition  to  the  above,  all  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  school  turned  out  to  pay  their  last  sad  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  they  had  ever  held  in  high  esteem, 
both  as  a  colaborer  and  friend. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Teachers' 
Associatiou  of  the  school : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  by  death  Mrs. 
Mary  Hunter  Fiske,  who  was  for  fourteen  years  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf;  and 

Whereas  her  gentle  Christian  character  and  exceptional  ability  as  a 
teacher  were  ever  used  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  the  best 
interest  of  the  school : 

Be$olved,  That  in  her  death  the  profession  has  lost  a  useful,  faithful, 
and  consoientious  member,  the  school  a  valued  instructor,  and  the  deaf  a 
friend,  and  we  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school  desire  to  express  our 
highest  esteem  for  her  and  appreciation  of  her  work. 

— Warren  Robinson, 
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LOIJIS  H.  HILDBBRAND. 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  that  marred  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  convention  was  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  from  heart  disease  of  Louis  H.  Hildebrand, 
a  delegate  from  Indiana,  which  occurred  as  he  was  riding  his 
bicycle  to  Columbus  from  Indianapolis. 

The  occurrence  at  that  particular  time  was  the  more  dis- 
tressing for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Hildebrand  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  meeting  of  his  associates  that  was  drawing  near, 
and  had  made  careful  preparation  to  attend.  There  were  many 
expressions  of  sorrow  by  the  delegates  upon  learning  of  his 
untimely  end.  They  remembered  well  the  genial  young  man 
whose  acquaintance  they  had  formed  at  the  Flint  convention, 
and  had  been  impressed  by  his  frank,  manly  demeanor.  Mr. 
Hildebrand  was  especially  interested  in  the  industrial  section 
of  the  convention,  in  whose  deUberations  he  had  hoped  to  take 
active  part. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence  caused  a  feeling  of 
poignant  regret  among  the  Indianapolis  Mends  of  the  deceased. 
When  the  late  night  train  reached  the  city  with  the  remains 
en  route  to  Huntingburg,  Ind.,  the  place  of  interment,  many  of 
his  friends  were  at  the  station  as  a  slight  expression  of  their 
regard.  The  casket  was  opened  and  the  sorrowing  friends 
given  a  last  look  at  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  who  but  the 
morning  before,  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  had  bid  them  a 
cordial  good-bye,  little  realizing  that  it  was  a  parting  unto 
eternity. 

Mr.  Hildebrand  was  36  years  of  age  at  his  death,  and  unmar- 
ried. At  9  he  lost  his  hearing.  He  received  a  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  institution  in  Indianapolis.  Never  of  a  really 
robust  constitution,  he  had  little  of  that  invigorating  experi- 
ence which  is  the  lot  of  the  sturdy,  healthy  boy,  taking  no 
part  in  field  sports  that  are  the  delight  and  the  inspiration  of 
boyhood.  His  death  was  a  result  of  the  unusual  exertion  of  a 
long  wheeling  trip,  and  it  did  not  surprise  his  most  intimate 
friends,  who  were  aware  of  his  physical  condition.  Indeed, 
they  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  the  undertaking,  but  his 
cycling  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  the  improved  state  of 
his  health  were  greater  than  his  discretion. 

Mr.  Hildebrand  was  prominent  in  deaf-mute  society  in 
Indiana,  and  popular  with  all  who  knew  him.    He  read,  wrote, 
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and  spoke  both  English  and  German.  He  had  condncted  a 
shoe  shop  in  his  native  town,  Hantinfs^burg,  until  appointed 
instractor  in  shoemaking  in  the  Indiana  institution  in  1891^ 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death.  In  his  work,  with 
which  he  combined  business  tact,  he  was  skilled  and  artistic. 
He  was  also  proprietor  of  a  bicycle-repairing  shop  in  India- 
napolis, and  by  industry  and  thrift  had  accumulated  considera- 
ble property. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  delegates 
from  Indiana,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hildebrand's 
father: 

Miuate  of  action  taken  by  the  ludiana  delegation  to  the  Convention  of 
American  Instnictors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  Ohio  institation,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  Louis  H.  Hildebrand,  which  occurred  near  Knights- 
town,  Ind.y  July  26,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  said  convention. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  heard  of  the  death  of  I^onis  Hilde- 
brand,  a  fellow-member  of  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

We  hereby  bear  testimony  to  his  intelligence  and  fidelity  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  occupied  for  the  past  eight  years  and  to  his  superior 
social  and  religious  characteristics  as  an  acquaintance  and  friend. 

We  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  parents  and  relatives  in  their 
bereavement,  and  send  them  this  sorrowful  greeting. 

— Albert  Berg. 

MISS  LUCT  B.  McBlASTER. 

After  a  sudden  and  sharp  illness  Miss  McMaster's  work  for 
the  deaf  was  brought  to  a  close  October  19, 1896.  She  was 
graduated  at  the  Eochester  Free  Academy,  and  in  1884,  after 
pursuing  a  course  in  normal  training,  became  a  teacher  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf  in  that  city.  Having  chosen  her  life  work, 
it  became  her  aim  to  perfect  herself  in  it  and  she  allowed  no 
opportunity  for  growth  to  pass  by.  She  was  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Teaching 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  attended  all  its  gatherings,  and  was  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  new  and  improved  methods.  As  a  teacher 
of  speech,  her  work  was  marked  by  wise  enthusiasm  and  untir- 
ing interest. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  McMaster  a  loss  which  seemed  irrep- 
arable came,  not  to  the  school  alone,  but  to  the  various 
human  interests  with  which  she  was  in  touch.  Her  immediate 
home  lost  a  devoted  sister,  the  church  with  which  she  was 
identified  an  earnest  and  helpful  worker,  and  the  school  for 
the  deaf  a  valued  and  inspiring  teacher. 
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Miss  McMaster  had  the  true  teacher  spirit — her  pnpils  were 
her  children;  their  interests  and  welfare  were  close  to  her 
heart,  and  many  a  character  was  strengthened  and  upbnilded 
by  her  sympathy,  courage,  and  strength.  She  loved  her  chil- 
dren, she  loved  all  her  coworkers,  and  she  had  a  gracious  tact, 
which  guided  her  sympathies  in  her  intercourse  with  others 
and  brought  always  to  her  lips  the  right  and  helpful  word. — 
Harriet  E,  Hamilton. 

HXINR7  N.  FBLKBL. 

Henry  N.  Felkel,  for  four  years  superintendent  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  passed  from  this  world  to 
the  rest  of  paradise  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1897.  He 
was  a  native  of  Florida,  born  in  1850,  and  at  the  age  of  15 
years  he  started  in  business  for  himself.  He  was  educated  at 
the  West  Florida  Seminary  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  The  same  seminary  afterwards  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  began  his  first  teaching  in  a  country  school 
in  1874.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  his  native  county,  to  which  office  he 
was  afterwards  elected  for  four  successive  terms.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  chair  of  English  literature  and  physics  in  his  alma 
mater.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Tallahasse 
City  public  schools,  and  then  was  chosen  principal  of  the  new 
State  Normal  School,  located  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  and  man- 
aged it  in  a  very  successful  way  for  six  years.  In  June,  1893, 
he  accepted  the  position  o£fered  him  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  He  conducted 
the  school  with  good  success,  and  served  with  ability  as  its 
head.  Having  a  heart  full  of  tender  love  for  childron,  he 
seemed  all  the  more  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  afflicted 
children  of  that  State.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  and  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  profession  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  and  then 
became  a  widely  known  lecturer  in  that  State.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  daughter,  and  two  sons,  to  whom  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  school  tender  their  heartfelt  sympathy. — Lars  M.  Larson. 

EL^RVET  D.  DB  LONQ. 

Harvey  D.  De  Long,  a  valued  teacher  in  the  Yirginia  School 
for  the  Deaf,  was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1888.  In  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  he  entered  Gallaudet  College,  and  graduated 
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with  the  degree  of  B.  A.^  being  the  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1893.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  accepted  a  position 
offered  him  as  instructor  in  the  Virginia  school,  where  he  con- 
tinned  until  his  work  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  that  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  March  19, 1897,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  In  the  summer  of  1894  he  married  Miss  Lily 
Bicksler,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  graduated  from  the 
Gallaudet  College  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  being  the  vale- 
dictorian of  the  class  of  1894.  Their  happy  union  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  one  child,  on  the  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
marriage,  and  this  child  was  named  after  his  deceased  father. 
The  Virginia  school  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  Mr.  De  Long  as  an 
excellent,  faithful,  and  efficient  worker.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  education  and  excellent  character,  with  Christian  convic- 
tions. He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf 
generally,  and  was  always  ready  and  earnest  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  the  school. — Lara  M.  Larson. 

MRS.  L.  C.  IRB7. 

Mrs.  Irby,  the  eldest  child  of  Rev.  N.  P.  Walker,  the  founder 
of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd, 
and  sister  of  Supt.  N.  F.  Walker,  died  October  10,  1896, 
at  the  age  of  58.  She  began  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  above- 
named  school  in  1854,  when  she  was  16  years  of  age,  and 
remained  in  the  work  almost  continuously  up  to  a  short  time 
prior  to  her  death.  She  was  twice  married;  first,  in  1856,  to 
Mr.  J.  S.  Henderson,  a  teacher  in  the  South  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  second,  in  1879,  to  Capt.  G. 
M.  Iihj.—N.  F.  Walker. 

RUFUS  HENR7  LAMB. 

At  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf  the  well-known  teacher, 
B.  H.  Lamb,  died  of  consumption  on  Christmas  eve,  1896. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Calico  Bock,  Ark.,  January  26, 
1857^  and  grew  into  a  happy  and  bright  child.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  pupils  admitted  to  the  above  school,  and  there  passed 
a  successful  and  creditable  career  as  a  student.  He  labored 
in  his  alma  mater  in  various  positions,  such  as  supervisor, 
shoe  shop  foreman,  teacher,  and  principal  who  at  last  took 
charge  of  and  instructed  the  separate  department  for  the  negro 
deaf  connected  with  the  school,  having  served  for  twenty- 
seven  years  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  school  as  a  learner 
S.  Doc.  31 19 
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and  then  as  a  worker  to  that  of  his  death.  In  1893  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Allie  Gilliam,  who  soon  became  the 
matron  of  the  department,  and  then  managed  it  worthy  of  the 
appropriations  given  for  its  maintenance.  He  proved  himself 
a  good  and  devoted  teacher  and  a  faithful  and  worthy  friend 
of  the  deaf,  and  also  a  gentleman  bearing  a  gentle,  honest, 
noble,  and  Christian  character.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  his  name  is  specially  kept 
in  grateful  and  honorable  remembrance  by  the  deaf  on  account 
of  his  kind  and  valuable  work  to  them.  Soon  after  the  usual 
Ghristmas  merriment  had  commenced  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lamb  was  announced,  which  cast  profound  sorrow  over  all 
present,  everything  becoming  quiet  and  the  festival  being  sus- 
pended. The  impressive  funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
school  Christmas  day,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  a  blind 
preacher.  The  deceased  teacher's  last  resting  place  is  in  the 
burial  lot  belonging  to  the  school. — Lars  M.  Larson. 

ANNA  V.  FORD. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  Tase,  if  yon  will, 
Bat  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  ronnd  it  still. 

Miss  Ford  has  been  dead  two  years,  yet  pupils  from  the 
Michigan  school  for  the  deaf,  when  visiting  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery, stop  by  her  grave  and  speak  of  her  as  one  who  always 
smiled  so  sweetly,  and  said  so  many  kind  things. 

Though  Miss  Ford  was  employed  by  the  school  only  two 
years,  she  especially  endeared  herself  to  her  fellow  teachers, 
and  has  left  an  enduring  monument  to  her  lovable  character 
in  the  minds  of  these  children. 

Anna  V.  Ford  died  in  Flint,  August  5,  1896.  She  was 
emploj'ed  in  the  Michigan  school  from  September,  1894,  until 
the  time  of  her  death.  The  first  year  she  was  in  the  manual 
department,  but  the  next  year,  after  a  course  of  training  under 
Mrs.  Lottie  K.  Clarke,  she  occupied  a  position  in  the  oral 
department. 

Miss  Ford  was  one  of  Flint's  society  girls,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  a  musical  organization,  being  a  pianist  of  considerable 
ability.  As  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  she  was  very  much  in  love 
with  her  work  and  often  expressed  herself  as  very  happy  in 
that  employment. 

Though  the  {u^ofession  has  lost  much  by  her  early  death,  yet 
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it  is  better  for  her  having  been  iu  it,  even  if  only  for  so  short 
a  time,  and  those  who  came  within  the  influence  of  her  sunny 
disposition  can  but  be  better  for  having  known  her. — Carrie 
E.  BiUings. 


It  is  not  very  often  that  we,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  deaf,  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  by 
death  of  one  who  loved  her  work,  her  associates,  her  pupils, 
and  her  school  as  well  as  did  Belle  Schrikema.  At  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  February  27, 
1898,  she  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  had  only  been 
engaged  iu  the  work  a  little  ovei"  three  years.  During  that 
short  pei^od  she  had  proven  herself,  by  her  ability,  her  faith- 
fulness, her  untiring  devotion  to  her  work,  and  her  amiable 
disposition,  a  kind  and  patient  teacher  and  a  sincere  friend  of 
the  deaf. 

Belle  Schrikema  was  born  in  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  on  Janu- 
ary 12, 1875.  At  the  early  age  of  6  years  she  had  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  which  caused  the  loss  of  her  hearing.  When 
nearly  11  years  of  age  her  parents  sent  her  to  the  public 
schools  of  Grand  Kapids,  where  she  remained  only  a  short 
time. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  she  entered  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Deaf  as  a  pupil,  and  was  very  fortunate  in  being  placed  in  a 
class  of  beginners  taught  by  a  teacher  of  long  experience. 
Being  naturally  bright  and  ever  ready  to  learn,  her  advance- 
ment was  rapid — so  rapid  that  she  was  soon  promoted  into 
the  class  which  graduated  with  high  honors  in  June,  1895,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  brightest  classes  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Deaf  has  ever  graduated. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  senior  year,  in  the  fall  of  1894,  her 
superintendent,  perceiving  in  her  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  have  the  making  of  an  efficient  and  valuable 
teacher,  api>ointed  her  to  instruct  for  half  a  day  a  class  of 
beginners.  Throughout  the  year  she  did  this  work,  and,  in 
addition,  continued  her  senior  studies  and  attended  class  recita- 
tions. So  well  did  she  do  her  work  as  a  teacher,  and  so  well 
did  she  like  it,  that,  immediately  after  her  graduation  in  June, 
1895,  she  was  api>ointed  one  of  the  regular  teachers  in  her 
alma  mater. 
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Graduation  at  the  top  of  a  very  bright  class  and  her  success- 
ful  appointment  as  a  regular  teacher  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
study  and  self-improvement  with  her.  Her  growing  love  for 
her  chosen  work  led  her  to  outline  a  course  of  study  and  read- 
ing that  meant  years  of  earnest,  unremitting  labor.  After  the 
completion  of  her  first  year's  work  as  a  regular  teacher,  she 
devoted  her  long  summer  vacation  to  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Grand  Eapids  Training  School  for  kindergarten  teachers. 
In  short,  during  her  entire  three  years  as  a  teacher  she  was 
continually  preparing  herself  for  a  career  of  great  usefulness  to 
the  deaf  of  Michigan  in  general,  and  to  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  particular. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  she  had  an  attack  of  measles,  and 
when  convalescent  returned  to  her  school-room  duties.  The 
following  summer  she  was  taken  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
which,  as  time  went  on,  developed  into  that  dreaded  and  fatal 
disease,  consumption.  She,  however,  returned  to  resume  her 
school  duties  with  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1897,  but 
was  not  that  sturdy,  healthy,  and  joyous  maiden  which  she 
was  before  the  close  of  school  in  June.  Her  work,  which  had 
heretofore  been  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  had  become  a  heavy 
burden.  She  struggled  on  until  December,  when  she  went 
home  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays.  That  was  the  last  her 
associates  and  the  children  of  the  school  saw  of  her,  for  she 
became  too  weak  to  return  and  kind  friends  placed  her  in  the 
Butterworth  Hospital  in  Grand  Eapids,  where  she  had  the 
best  of  care  and  medical  treatment.  But  all  in  vain,  for  on 
February  27, 1898,  she  passed  away. 

As  a  teacher.  Belle  Schrikema  was  faithful,  thorough,  patient, 
kind,  and  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  impart  to  her  little  ones 
what  she  had  herself  received — the  priceless  blessing  of  an 
education.  She  loved  her  pupils  and  saw  in  their  growing 
minds  and  forming  characters  the  handiwork  of  God.  It  was 
her  one  great  and  constant  wish  that  they  should  grow  up  to 
be  good  men  and  women.  She  did  not  confine  her  work  alone 
to  the  schoolroom.  To  every  movement  intended  for  the  good, 
or  amusement,  of  the  pupils,  she  gladly  and  cheerfully  lent  a 
willing  hand,  and  her  influence  for  good  was  felt  throughout 
the  whole  school. 

By  one  of  her  friends,  who  had  known  her  long  and  inti- 
mately, she  was  called  ^^the  mute  singer  of  the  power  of  God." 
And  well  does  this  become  her,  for  she  was  one  of  the  original 
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members  of  the  school  choir,  which  originated  soon  after  the 
advent  of  Francis  D.  Clarke  as  superintendent,  and  which  has 
ever  since  rendered,  in  beaatifnl  and  expressive  signs,  hymns 
at  the  devotional  services  in  the  Michigan  school. 

It  is  hard  for  any  school  to  lose  so  young  and  promising,  so 
efficient  and  valuable  a  teacher  as  was  Belle  Schrikema.  Hers 
was  a  beautiful  life;  hers  was  a  beautiful  soul.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  Master  Teacher,  who  taught  on  the  plains  of  Galilee, 
and  who  from  the  Mount  gave  to  the  world  the  grandest  ser- 
mon' that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
had  need  of  her  for  a  purer,  a  nobler,  and  a  grander  work 
beyond.— J.  M.  Stewart, 

JOHN  H.  TBAGER. 

John  Henderson  Yeager  was  bom  near  Madison,  Mo.,  May 
20, 1843.  His  mother  died  in  his  infancy  and  his  father  soon 
after  removed  with  him  to  Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  age  of  4  an 
attack  of  measles  deprived  him  of  hearing  and  in  1852  he 
entered  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Danville,  gradu- 
ating therefrom  in  1861.  While  a  pupil  he  learned  the  trades 
of  marble  cutting,  carpentering,  and  printing.  As  a  printer 
he  was  thoroughly  competent  and  was  employed  on  a  number 
of  the  large  dailies  of  Louisville  and  other  cities.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Jas.  G.  George,  deceased,  as  teacher 
and  foreman  of  the  printing  office  in  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Deaf.  The  latter  i>osition  he  resigned  in  1887.  In  1878  he 
married  Miss  Annie  Herndon,  a  graduate  of  the  Kentucky 
school  who,  with  five  children,  survives  him. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Yeager  was  very  successful,  being  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  his  profession,  industrious  and  painstaking. 
Unlike  some  teachers  whose  interest  in  their  pupils  ceases  when 
they  leave  the  schoolroom,  his  extended  to  their  daily  lives,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  their  care  and  entertainment. 
The  Christmas  festivities  were  his  special  care,  and  he  labored 
assiduously  to  render  them  instructive  and  amusing. 

His  death  occurred  April  4, 1896. — Chan.  P.  Fosdick, 

MISS  EDITH  STOCKTON  RAMBO. 

Miss  Edith  S.  Eambo,  instructor  of  the  oral  class  in  the 
Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  at  the 
home  of  her  mother  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1895,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 
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Miss  Eambo  came  to  us  iii  1885  and  started  the  oral  class. 
All  the  time  she  had  her  pupils  in  mind,  and  labored  indefat- 
igably  for  their  success,  and  now  they  mourn  her  departure. 
At  the  time  she  was  doing  yeomen  services  for  the  school  she 
had  to  endure  bad  health,  but  would  not  allow  this  to  keep 
her  from  doing  what  she  considered  her  duty. 

The  board  of  directors  passed  highly  commendatory  resolu- 
tions concerning  Miss  Kambo's  work  as  a  teacher  and  her 
wholesome,  helpful  influence  in  our  school. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  teachers  and 
ofScers  with  whom  Miss  Bam  bo  served: 

Whereas  our  Heavenly  Father  has  in  His  infinite  wisdom  removed  Arom 
onr  midst  our  worthy  and  esteemed  colaborer.  Miss  Edith  Stockton  Rambo ; 
and 

Whereas  her  earnest  and  enthusiastic  life  as  a  teacher  and  a  Christian 
lady  call  for  a  manifestation  of  onr  appreciation  and  remembrance;  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  with  most  heartfelt  sympathy  we  extend  the  hand  of 
condolence  to  the  mother  and  relatives  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Louisiana  Pelican  and 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased. 

— JH.  L.  Tracy, 

CLARA  ELLEN  PARKER. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1897,  Clara  E.  Parker,  for  five 
years  teacher  in  the  northern  "New  York  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Malone,  died  at  her  home  in  New  Hampshire.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  honored  and  intelligent  deaf  parents  who  were' 
educated  in  the  American  school  for  the  deaf  at  Hartford, 
Oonn..  She  was  born  in  West  Rupert,  Yt.,  June  28,  1866. 
She  received  her  early  education  in  various  public  schools, 
and  then  graduated  with  honor  from  an  academy  of  great 
learning  and  high  reputation  in  New  England.  She  taught  in 
several  schools  at  different  times,  and  succeeded  in  doing  very 
satisfactory  and  excellent  work  amid  the  many  ordinary  dis- 
couragements. Finally  she  received  an  appointment  as  teacher 
in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Malone.  She  had  lived  almost 
all  her  life  among  and  labored  for  the  deaf,  and  showed  her 
strong  friendship  and  true  sympathy  for  them.  She  was  a 
woman  remarkably  fitted  by  the  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart  for  the  profession  in  which  she  was  engaged.  In  her 
death  the  school  lost  a  faithful  friend,  a  loyal  servant,  and  an 
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efficient  teacher.  She  was  also  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
her  as  a  noble,  earnest,  and  Christian  person  and  she  passed 
away  in  peace  with  a  real  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  in 
heaven. — Lars  M.  Larson. 

ANNA  XSLIZABETH  FULLER. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Fuller  was  bom  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  May 
21, 1873,  and  died  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  January  4, 
1898,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Miss  Fuller  lost  her  hearing  through  sickness  at  an  early 
age,  entering  the  Iowa  school  at  9  years  of  age,  her  mother 
being  matron  of  little  boys  at  that  time.  Except  for  a  year's 
absence  on  account  of  ill  health  she  remained  in  school  till 
her  graduation  in  1893,  completing  her  course  with  high 
standing  in  a  class  of  bright  scholars.  She  was  ambitious  to 
excel  in  her  studies  and  was  industrious  and  attentive.  In 
the  fall  of  1893  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  given  a  tempo- 
rary position  as  teacher  in  her  alma  mater,  which  later  became 
permanent.  She  served  over  four  jrears  as  a  faithful,  capable 
teacher,  till  her  untimely  death.  Miss  Fuller  was  of  an  artistic 
temperament  and  worked  in  both  crayon  or  oil  with  equal 
skill.  She  had  been  in  i>oor  health  for  three  years  before  her 
death,  and  had  been  advised  to  ask  for  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  order  to  regain  her  health;  but  she  could  never  con- 
sent to  give  up  her  work  till  it  was  too  late.  Her  death  was 
unexpected  and  painful,  as  she  died  in  convulsions  witbin 
three  hours  after  the  first  attack.  She  died  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  her  old  home  at 
Keokuk,  where  the  body  was  interred  in  the  family  lot.  Her 
su£fering  is  over  and  sbe  is  now  at  rest. — Conrad  Spruit. 

ANNA  ELIZABETH  FULLER. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Fuller  was  born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  May  21, 
1873:  She  lost  her  hearing  in  babyhood.  At  the  age  of  8 
years  she  was  sent  to  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Council 
Bluffs,  where  sbe  studied  through  all  of  the  grades  and  gradu- 
ated very  creditably  with  the  class  of  June,  1893. 

In  the  following  fall  she  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  her  alma 
mater,  where  she  remained  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  until 
she  was  called  from  her  eartbly  labors  by  her  untimely  death 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1898. 
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Her  death  resalted  from  a  convalsion  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected, and  occarred  within  a  short  time  after  the  attack. 
Fnneral  services  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution  the 
following  day.  The  floral  offerings  were  unstinted  and  exqui- 
site, expressive  of  the  loving  hearts  she  left  behind.  The 
service  was  very  appropriate  and  expressive  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  she  was  held  by  the  institution  and  her  friends.  Her 
remains  were  taken  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  interred  in  the  family 
lot  there. — F,  C.  Holloway, 
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65th  Gongbess;  )  SENATE.  ( DoctTMKNT 

3d  Session.      ]  .  \     No.  3a. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPELA-TIONS,  WAB 

DEPAETMENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TBANSMITTINa 

COPT  OF  A  COBiMUNICATION  FROM  THE  BECRETAR7  OF  "WAR 
BUBMITTINO  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  URGENT  DEFICIENCT  BILL. 


DxcBMBSB  13, 1898. — Befemd  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Tbeasubt  Depabtment, 

Office  ok  the  Secbetaby, 
Washington^  D.  C,  December  12^  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  copy  of  a  commanication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the 
10th  instant,  submitting  supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1899,  which  he  requests  may  be  included 
in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  as  follows: 

E(inipment  of  engineer  troops $30,000 

Ciyilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers 30,0001 

BespectfuUy,  yours,  ' 

O.  L.  Spauldino, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Pbbsident  of  the  Senate. 


Wab  Depabtmbnt, 
Washingtonj  December  10^  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress, estimates  of  appropriations  required  by  the  War  Department  for 
the  service  of  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1899,  as  follows: 

Equipment  of  engineer  troops $30,000 

Civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers 30,000 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  items  may  be  included  in  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill  now  before  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  A.  Aloeb, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Segbetaby  of  the  Tbeasuby. 

S.  Doc.  4 91 


2  estimates  of  appropriations,  war  department. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  H.  R.  10989, 
Tifty- fifth  Congress,  third  session,  a  bill  '^  making  appropriations  to 
supply  urgent  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  .1899,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill  proposes 
to  reappropriate  and  make  available  until  June  30, 1899,  for  the  pur- 
poses named  in  the  bill,  certain  portions  of  the  balances  that  may  remain 
unexpended  on  January  1, 1899,  from  deficiency  appropriations  whose 
availability  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  acts  making  the  appropria- 
tions to  January  1, 1899. 

.  On  examination  of  the  bill,  it  is  discovered  that  no  appropriations 
pertaining  to  the  Engineer  Department  contained  in  the  deficiency 
ax^ts  mentioned  are  included  among  those  whose  availability  is  pro- 
posed to  be  extended  to  June  30, 1899. 

This  bill  was  prepared  at  a  time  when  I  was  absent  from  the  city 
upon  the  War  Commission  and  occupied  by  other  important  public 
duties,  and  I  understood  from  the  notices  in  the  public  press  of  this 
proposed  extension  of  the  appropriatious  that  all  unexpended  balances 
of  the  "  January  1, 1899,"  appropriations  were  to  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  until  June  30, 1899,  for  the  purposes  for  which  originally 
appropriated.  For  these  reasons  I  have  not  before  submitted  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  following  appropriations  will 
be  required  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  for  purposes  named  in  the  deficiency  acts  mentioned  pertaining 
to  the  Engineer  Department,  and  to  recommend  that  they  be  inserted 
in  their  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  H.  E.  10989: 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT.    ' 

For  pontoon  trainS;  intrenching  tools,  instrnments,  drawing  materials,  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

For  services  of  surveyors,  draftsmen,  photographers,  clerks  to  engineer  officers  on 
the  staff  of  division  and  corps  commanders,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Wilson, 
Brig.  Gen.^  Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  Army. 
Hon.  B.  A.  Algek, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Supplemental  eBtimatee  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  last  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1899,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Equipment  of  eugineer  troops  : 

For  pontoon  trains,  intrenching  tools,  instruments,  and  drawing  mate- 
rials (act  May  4,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  396,  sec.  1 ;  July  7, 1898,  vol.  30,  p.  704, 
sec.  2) $30,000 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 

ending  June  30, 1899 150,000 

Civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers  : 

For  services  of  surveyors,  draftHmen,  photographers,  clerks  to,  engineer 
officers  on  the  staff  of  division  and  corps  commanders  (act  Julv  7,        * 
1898,  vol.  30;  p. 704,  sec.  2) I...     30,000 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899 60,000 
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LETTER 

FBOM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY; 

TRANBMITTINO 

A  COMBAUNICATION  FROM  THE  SECRBTAR7  OF  THE  IXTTERIOR 
BUBMITTINO  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  APPROPRIATION,  $106,600,  TO 
CARR7  INTO  EFFECT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNB 
28,  1898  (30  STAT.,  P.  495),  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION O^  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 


DscsMBER  14, 1898. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Tbeasuby  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  D,  C,  December  13, 1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  a  communication  from  the  ::?ecretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the 
10th  instant,  submitting  an  estimate  of  appropriation,  $106,600,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.,  p. 
495),  entitled  ^^An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,''  the  same  being  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  and  which,  from  the  pressing  need 
of  the  said  appropriation,  he  requests  that  it  be  provided  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  now  pending. 

Respectfully,  yours,  O.  L.  Spaulding, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  December  10, 1898. 

Sir:  The  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Juno 
28, 1898  (30  Stat.,  495),  imposes  certain  duties  upon  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  makes 
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no  appropriation  of  any  moneys  to  enable  this  Department  to  execute 
the  same. 

Section  11  of  said  act  declares  that  <Hhe  commission  heretofore 
appointed  under  acts  of  Congress,  and  known  as  the  <  Dawes  Commis- 
sion,' shall  proceed  to  allot  the  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  lands"  of  the  several  nations  or  tribes  susceptible  of 
allotment  among  the  citizens  thereof.  Section  12  requires  said  allot- 
ments to  be  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  section  13  thereof  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  ^^  the  leasing  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt, 
and  other  minerals,"  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  royalty  to  be  paid  by  the 
lessees.  Hules  and  regulations  have  been  prepared  under  said  section, 
and  also  under  the  agreement  set  out  in  section  29  of  said  act,  which 
require  all  mineral  leases  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  15  requires  that  a  commission  shall  be  appointed  for  each 
town  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  and 
prescribes  the  manner  of  laying  out  town  sites  by  said  commissions 
where  the  towns  have  a  population  of  200  or  more,  and  designates  the 
way  in  which  owners  of  improvements  upon  town  lots  may  acquire 
title  thereto.  The  provisions  of  this  section  relative  to  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  are  modified  by  the  agreement  in  said  section 
29  of  the  act,  to  the  extent  that  only  one  such  commission,  consisting 
of  two  members  each,  shall  be  appointed  for  said  nations,  respectively; 
but  said  agieement  expressly  declares  'Hhat  no  charge  or  claim  shall 
be  made  against  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribe  by  the  United  States 
lor  the  expense  of  surveying  and  platting  the  lands  and  town  sites,  or 
for  grading,  appraising,  and  allotting  the  lands,  or  for  appraising  and 
disposing  of  the  town  lots  sis  herein  provided." 

Section  16  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  claim  for  his  own  use, 
or  for  the  use  of  anyone  else,  any  royalty  on  minerals  or  on  any  timber 
or  lumber  or  any  other  kind  of  property  whatsoever,  and  declares  that 
^<  all  royalties  and  rents  hereafter  payable  to  the  tribe  shall  be  paid, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong."  But  said  section  contains  a 
proviso  which  allows  any  citizen  to  receive  the  rents  upon  agricultural 
or  grazing  lands  to  the  amount  of  his  reasonable  share,  and  that  to 
which  his  wife  and  minor  children  are  entitled  in  the  allotments  pro- 
vided for  by  said  act.  The  provisioils  of  this  section  are  modified,  so 
far  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  concerned,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  in  section  29  of  said  act  with  respect  to  the 
duty  of  disposing  of  town  sites  and  the  collection  of  royalties  from 
leases  of  mineral  lands  as  therein  provided. 

Section  19  of  said  act  prohibits  the  payment  of  any  moneys  on  any 
account  by  the  United  States  to  any  officer  of  the  tribal  governments 
for  disbursement,  and  requires  the  payment  of  all  sums  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  said  tribes  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Section  20  allows  "the  Dawes  Commission"  to  employ  necessary  cler- 
ical assistance,  "including  competent  surveyors,  to  make  allotments." 

Section  21  requires  said  commission  to  make  correct  rolls  of  citizen- 
ship of  the  several  tribes,  which  rolls,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  are  declared  to  be  final. 

Section  27  authorizes  an  Indian  inspector  to  be  located  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  to  perform  any  duties  relating  to  afiairs  therein,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Section  29,  containiD^  the  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes,  which  has  been  duly  ratified,  declares — 

That  the  United  States  shall  sarvey  and  definitely  mark  and  locate  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian  of  west  longitude  between  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  before 
allotment  of  the  lands  herein  provided  for  shall  begin. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
Jaly  1, 1898  (30  Stat.,  567),  requires  the  lands  of  the  Seminole  tribe  to 
be  allotted,  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission,  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  without  charge  or  claim  against  said  tribe. 

No  appropriation  was  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  obliged  to  organize  a  fiivision  in 
his  office  known  as  the  ^'Indian  Territory  Division,"  which  lias  charge 
of  all  business  relating  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  assign  clerical 
force  to  said  division,  notwithstanding  they  could  not  be  well  spared 
from  the  places  in  which  they  were  regularly  employed.  These  details 
should  be  no  longer  continued,  but  specific  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  the  employees  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  new 
division. 

In  order  to  properly  execute  the  provisions  of  said  acts,  it  is  impera- 
tively necessary  that  appropriations  be  made  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  aa  follows: 

Salary  of  chief  of  Indian  Territory  Division,  at  $2,250  per  annum,  to 

Jane  30,  1899 $1,125.00 

1  clerk  class  4 '. 900.00 

lelerkclassS 800.00 

2  clerks  class  1 1.200.00 

1  copyist 450.  OJ 

4,  475. 00 
In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Pay  of  employees,  Indian  Territory,  to  June  30  next 4, 000. 00 

Incidental  and  traveling  expenses  to  June  30  next 1, 500. 00 

Salary  and  expenses  of  revenue  inspectors  to  June  30  next 3, 000. 00 

Salary  and  expenses  of  two  school  supervisors  to  June  30  next 2, 500. 00 

Additional  employees  in  the  Office  of  Comuiissiuner  of  Indian  Affairs 
during  present  fiscal  3'ear,  to  be  appointed  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  upon  such  examination  as  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  may  prescribe 9,300.00 

Salary  and  expenses,  town-sight  commissions 30, 000. 00 

Locating  ninety-eighth  meridian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Geological  Survey 6,300.00 

To  begin  allotments 50,000.00 

Total 106,600.00 

In  view  of  the  very  pressing  need  for  the  appropriation  of  the  several 
sums  as  above  set  forth,  in  order  that  this  Department  may  duly  execute 
the  provisions  of  said  acts  of  June  28,  l^iiOd,  and  July  1, 1898,  which  are 
mandatory,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  transmit  said  esti- 
mates to  Congress  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  placed  upon  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  now  pending. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  inclosed 
herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Seobetabt  of  the  Tbeasuby. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtofij  December  .9,  1898. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  commanication 
of  the  19th  ultimo,  inviting  attention  to  the  act  approved  June  28, 181iS, 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other 
purposes,  known  as  the  ''Curtis  Act,"  and  directing  that  an  estimate 
be  prepared  of  the  amount  needed  under  the  several  provisions  of 
said  act  and  any  others  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  office,  addi- 
tional appropriation  is  needed,  and  submit  it  to  the  Department  for 
consideration. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  in  th'e 
Indian  Territory  was  called  upon  to  submit  an  estimate  of  what  wouid 
be  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  act  at  that  end  of  the  line. 
This  he  has  done,  and  reports  by  telegram  as  follows: 

Clerks  inspector  and  agent's  office,  including  present  force,  eight  thousand;  reve- 
nue inspuctorM  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  six  thousand;  two  school  supervisors,  and 
expenses  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  five  thousand ;  two  for  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
considered  payable  from  coal  royalties;  traveling  expenses  agent  making  paymentn, 
three  thousand;  town-site  commissions  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-nine,  salaries  not 
designated,  estimated  thirty  thounand;  total,  fifty-two  thousand,  one-half  necessary 
from  January  to  June.     Allotment  commissioners  and  appraisers  not  included. 

In  the  communication  to  the  Department  inclosed  in  Department 
letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  submits 
an  amended  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  survey,  locate,  and  mark 
the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  west  longitude.  He  had  on  the  18th  of 
October  reported  that — 

The  estimated  cost  of  surveying  and  estahlishing  the  ninety-eiehth  meridian  and 
obliterating  the  marks  and  comers  upon  the  existing  boundary  Tine  and  making  a 
subdivision  survey  is  as  follows : 

Field  work,  ninety-eighth  meridian $2,500.00 

Subdivision  l,7r»(\00 

Examination 425.00 

Office  work,  nlnety-eiehth  meridian 200.00 

Stibdivision .^ 325.00 


5, 200. 00 

His  amended  estimate  is  as  follows: 

As  telegraphic  facilities  can  be  obtained  at  numerous  railway  stations  near  the 

mnety-eigbth  meridian,  one  longitude  station  can  be  located  at  either  extremity  or 

midway  between  the  extremities,  as  desired. 

The  field  expenses  for  the  astronontical  work,  including  those  for  personal 
equation  observations  at  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
salary  of  the  observer  at  St.  Louis  will  amount  to $450. 00 

Salary  of  the  observer  in  the  Held 250.00 

Total  cost  for  one  station 700.00 

It  will  be  more  exact,  however,  to  locate  two  longitude  stations — one  just 
south  of  the  Canadian,  the  other  just  north  of  the  Red — at  an  additional 
cost  for  the  secoud  station  of 400.00 

Total  for  two  stations 1,100.00 

This  sum,  added  to  the  estimated  cost  of  field  work  and  office  work,  sub- 
division, etc.,  as  per  estimate  of  October  18,  namely 5, 200. 00 

Makes  a  total  for  the  location  and  marking  of  the  meridian  of 6, 300. 00 

In  the  annnal  report  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  quoted  in  the  last 
report  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  commission  states 
that  the  rolls  of  the  Seminoles  are  about  completed,  so  that  the  com- 
mission may  at  any  tiuiQ,  when  provided  with  means,  begin  the  work 
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of  allotment  accordiDg  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  agreement,  but  in  order 
to  do  tbis  an  appropriation  of  at  least  §50,000  is  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  employment  of  adequate  assistance  therefor. 

The  exceedingly  large  amount  of  additional  work  imposed  upon  this 
office  by  the  act  referred  to  renders  it  absolutely  essential  that  addi- 
tional force  should  be  provided  immediately.  Within  the  last  decade 
the  work  at  this  oflice  has  fully  doubled  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  its  clerical  tbrce.  The  extent  of  the  Indian  service,  its 
growth  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  are  noticed  in  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  AH'airs,  to 
Congress,  on  January  5, 1897  (House  Report  No.  2383,  Fifty- fourth  Con- 
gress, second  session).    As  to  its  extent,  the  report  says: 

The  extent  of  the  luiiian  Departmont  is  not  generally  appreciated.  While  the 
Bnrean  in  Washington  is  small,  the  outside  department  is  almost  coextensive  with 
the  country  itself,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  from  Florida  to  Puget  Sound,  and  even  beyond.  It  embraces  territory 
creator  in  extent,  if  tnken  together,  than  all  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  combined,  and  an  Indian  population  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  250,000.  The  condition,  character,  and  habits  of  the  Indians  occupy- 
ing this  territory  are  almost  as  various  as  the  tribes  themselves.  The  occupations  of 
those  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  occupations  of  those 
in  another,  depending  largely  upon  their  surroundings.  In  some  sections  they  excel 
as  fishermen;  in  others,  stock  raising;  in  others,  agriculture. 

As  to  its  growth  and  the  causes  thereof,  the  report  says : 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Government  schools  and  the  development  of  the 
Indian  school  system  has  contributed  very  largely,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
to  increase  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aitairs.  Without  going  into 
the  history  of  school  work  among  the  Indians,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  growth 
of  Indian  schools  in  a  single  decade.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  5  large  training 
schools;  to-day  there  are  32.  In  1886  there  were  214  Indian  schools  of  all  descrip- 
tions; in  1896  there  were  293.  For  the  fiscal  year  1886  the  amount  appropriated  iur 
Indian  education,  outside  of  treaty  provisions,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $1,211,000; 
in  18%  it  had  swelled  to  $2,517,000.  In  the  year  to  come,  if  the  policy  indicated  by 
the  last  Congress  is  to  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  educating  Indian  pupils  under 
contract,  there  will  be  a  still  farther  increase  in  Government  schools,  and  conse- 
quently a  still  greater  demand  upon  the  Commissioner  and  his  office. 

The  allotment  of  lands,  which  practically  began  under  the  act  of  1887  and  has 
been  carried  on  quite  extensively  ever  since,  has  brought  to  the  Commissioner  addi- 
tional care  and  responsibility  which  were  hardly  contemplated  in  1832.  The  most 
difficult  and  intricate  questions  growing  out  of  this  are  constantly  arising,  requir- 
ing much  time,  patience,  nnd  legal  skill  to  determine.  Indeed,  the  whole  question 
of  Indian  lands,  since  so  many  of  them  have  been  thrown  open  for  settlement,  has 
assumed  an  importance  of  no  slight  magnitude. 

The  responsibility  ari.«ing  out  of  financial  transactions  is  heuvy  and  increasing, 
and  the  questions  arising  therefrom  are  important  and  ofien  perplexing.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  Indian  Service  for  1832  was,  in  round  nnmbers,  $1,350,000;  that 
for  1895  aggregated  nearly  $10,000,000.  The  expenditure^  for  the  current  liscal  year 
will,  it  is  estimated,  reach  $12,000,000.  The  responsiliility  for  this  large  expenditure 
rests  almost  wholly  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfairs,  as  it  is,  as  a  rule,  upon 
his  recommendation  and  under  his  direction  that  it  is  made. 

To  properly  administer  the  variety  of  affairs  growing  out  of  these 
conditions  is  extremely  difficult  with  the  force  now  at  the  command  of 
this  office,  but  when  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Curtis  bill  are  added 
it  will  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

A  number  of  additional  copyists  are  needed,  and,  above  all,  a  number 
of  clerks  with  sufficient  experience  and  ability  to  deal  with  the  difiicult 
and  intricate  questions  constantly  arising.  There  will  be  128  tract 
books  to  be  made  up  from  plats  of  survey  covering  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This  will  require  at  least  eight  copyists  several 
months  to  do. 

The  financial  transactions  will  be  largely  increased,  as  payments 
which  have  heretofore  been  made  by  the  tribal  governments  are  now 
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to  be  made  throagh  this  office.  In  addition,  the  care  of  the  schools, 
which  have  heretofore  been  conducted  by  the  tribes  themselves,  will 
add  materially  to  the  work,  the  volame  of  which  altogether  will  be 
enormously  increased. 

Estimate  has  therefore  been  made  for  10  copyists  and  6  clerks  for 
six  months,  or  until  June  30  next. 

From  the  data  on  hand,  therefore,  the  following  estimate  has  been 
prepared  and  is  submitted : 

Pay  of  employees,  Indian  Territory,  to  June  30  next $4,000.00 

Incidental  and  traveling  expenses  to  Jane  30  next 1, 500. 00 

Salary  and  expenses  of  revenue  inspectors  to  June  30  next 3, 000. 00 

Salary  and  expenses  of  two  school  supervisors  to  Jnne  30  next 2, 500. 00 

Additional  employees,  this  office,  to  Jane  30  next 9, 300. 00 

Salary  and  expenses,  town-site  commission 30,000.00 

Locating  ninety-eighth  meridian 6,300.00 

To  begin  allotments 50,000.00 

Total 106,600.00 

With  the  view  of  having  this  amount  appropriated,  a  form  of  appro- 
priation has  been  prepared  and  is  herewith  submitted,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  submitted  to  Congress  with  the  urgent  request 
that  it  be  adopted  and  passed  by  both  Houses  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment,  either  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution  or  a  special  act. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  former  is  more  expeditious. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  J0NBS9  OommisHoner. 
The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intbriob. 


Proposed  joint  resolution. 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  carry  ont  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  Jane  twenty-eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-ei^ht,  namely :  For  general  incidental  expenses  of  the 
omce  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  and  the  United  States  Indian  agent  in 
the  Indian  Territory  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  including  pay  of 
employees  and  traveling  expenses  of  said  agent  in  connection  with  his  duties  under 
said  act;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  revenue  inspectors  and  two  supervisors  of 
Indian  schools  for  the  same  period,  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commission 
to  lay  out  town  sites,  fort^-one  thousand  dollars;  for  pay  of  additional  employees  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  to  be 
appointed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  subject  to  such  examination  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  dollars;  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying,  marking,  and  locating  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  west 
longitude,  six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars;  and  to  enable  the  commission  to 
negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  begin  to  allot  lands  in  severalty,  as  pro- 
vided in  said  act,  fifty  thousand  dollars;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  six  thousana  six 
hundred  dollars. 
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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

December  6,  J89S. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  '*  The  introduction  of  domestic  rein- 
deer into  the  district  of  Alaska  "  for  1898. 

Attest: 

Wm.  R.  Cox,  Secretary, 
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LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  December  13,  1S08, 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  Senate  resolution  of  the  Gth  instant — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  **The  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into 
the  district  of  Alaska ''  for  1898. 

In  response  thereto,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy 

of  the  report  indicated  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary, 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DOMESTIC  REINDEER  INTO  ALASKA. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 
Washington,  D,  C,  December  SI ,  1898. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  eighth  annual  report  on 
"The  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska." 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  It 
opened  with  the  Government  relief  expedition,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
D.  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  to  the 
whalers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  and  with  a 
Government  commission  to  Lapland,  Norway,  for  the  procuring  of  a 
colony  of  Laplanders  and  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of  reindeer  trained  to 
harness,  to  be  used  in  transporting  relief  to  the  destitute  people  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Alaska;  also,  the  establishment  of  a  new  reindeer 
station  in  the  neighborhood  of  Unalaklik,  60  miles  north  of  St.  Michael. 
It  being  necessary  to  send  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  to  Norway  in  charge  of  four 
families  of  Lapps,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired  and  who  accord- 
ing to  contract  were  to  be  returned  to  Lapland,  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittilsen, 
the  physician  and  assistant  superintendent,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  herd  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  with  Mr.  T.  L.  Brevig  as  his 
assistant.  Mr.  Frederik  Laraen  (Lapp)  was  kept  with  the  herd  as 
overaeer,  and  Messrs.  John  Tornensis  and  Mikkel  Nakkila  (Lapps) 
were  kept  at  the  station  during  the  fall  of  181)7,  repairing  and  making 
sleds  and  harness,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  herd 
to  the  new  station  near  Unalaklik. 

On  the  last  of  October  Dr.  Kittilsen  made  a  trip  to  Cape  Nome, 
where  he  received  from  Antisarlook  53  male,  05  female,  and  3  fawn 
reindeer  for  the  Government,  which  had  previously  been  loaned  and 
were  now  being  returned.  He  also  secured  4  females  and  3  fawns 
belonging  to  Tatpan,  of  Golovin  Bay. 

In  the  middle  of  November  a  trip  was  made  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  returning  November  28  with  3  head  of  deer  belonging  to  the 
Government. 

As  Tautook,  Sekeoglook,  and  Wocksock  (Eskimo)  had  served  their 

apprenticeship  of  five  years,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  them  at  the 
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Teller  Station  with  a  herd  of  their  own  when  the  Government  herd 
should  be  taken  to  the  new  Eaton  Station.  Accordingly,  on  Decem- 
ber 3  each  of  the  three  received,  according  to  contract,  20  females,  3 
males,  and  2  sled  deer.  These,  together  with  those  previously  owned 
by  them  and  since  born  in  their  herds,  gave  Tautook  77  head,  Sekeog- 
look  59,  and  Wocksock  50,  making  a  herd  of  186  between  them.  The 
apprentice  Ojello,  being  quite  sick,  was  left  with  his  family  at  the 
Teller  Station. 

On  December  10,  leaving  Mr.  Brevig  in  charge  of  the  Teller  Station, 
Dr.  Kittilsen,  in  charge  of  the  Lapps  and  apprentices  other  than  those 
mentioned  as  having  been  left  at  the  Teller  Station,  started  across  the 
country  for  Unalaklik  with  450  reindeer  and  40  sleds,  arriving  at  Golo- 
vin  Bay  on  the  29th  of  December.  There  were  17  in  the  party,  count- 
ing women  and  children.  The  7  deer  brought  from  Cape  Nome  for 
Tatpan,  an  apprentice  above  mentioned,  were  transferred  to  the  herd 
at  Golovin  Bay,  and  17  deer  belonging  to  Martin,  an  apprentice  at 
Unalaklik,  were  lassoed  and  taken  into  the  Government  herd  to  be 
driven  to  the  Eaton  Station. 

On  January  3  the  journey  was  resumed,  but  two  days  later  a  snow- 
storm of  unusual  severity  was  encountered,  and  the  party  went  into 
camp,  the  deer  being  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Golovin  Bay, 
where  the  pasturage  was  more  accessible.  While  in  camp,  January 
10,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  of  the  relief  party  for  the  whalers, 
arrived  from  the  south  and  asked  for  reindeer  transportation  to  Port 
Clarence.  Accordingly,  on  January  12  Dr.  Kittilsen,  taking  two  of 
the  apprentices,  drove  back  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  to 
the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  where  they  arrived  on  the  19th.  Leaving 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  to  push  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dr.  Call 
to  Cape  Nome,  Dr.  Kittilsen,  with  the  apprentices,  on  January  26, 
started  on  their  return  to  Golovin  Bay,  reaching  there  February  9. 
During  Dr.  KittilSen's  absence  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  also  of  the  Point 
Barrow  relief  expedition,  had  arrived  at  the  reindeer  camp  near  Gol- 
ovin Bay  and  induced  Frederick  Larsen  to  take  five  deer  and  sleds  to 
help  him  across  Kotzebue  Sound  with  provisions  for  the  relief  party, 
claiming  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  goods  across  the  country 
with  dog  teams.  After  arriving  at  Kotzebue  Sound,  Lieutenant  Bert- 
holf retained  the  reindeer  teams  for  his  further  trip  to  Point  Hope, 
returning  Frederik  Larsen  to  Golovin  Bay. 

On  the  13th  of  March  camp  was  broken  and  a  start  made  for  Una- 
laklik, which  place  was  reached  on  the  21st.  The  spring  was  util- 
ized in  cutting  and  hauling  several  hundred  logs  for  the  erection  of 
houses  at  the  new  station,  located  near  Unalaklik  and  named  "  Eaton," 
in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  ex-Commissioner  of  Education.  After 
the  logs  had  been  hauled  to  their  destination  the  herd  was  moved 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  southeast  of  Unalaklik,  where  a  good 
fawning  place  wjis  found.. 
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In  April  an  expedition  was  made  to  Golovin  Bay  to  return  some  pro- 
visions which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Swedish  IVIission  Station 
during  the  detention  of  the  herd  in  that  neighborhood  the  previous 
winter. 

PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann  was  continifed  as  superintendent  of  the 
stations  in  Alaska,  but  being  detailed  for  special  duty  in  returning 
Lapps  to  their  native  country  and  in  procuring  a  new  colony,  he  was 
absent  from  the  field  until  July.  Returning  from  Norway  and  reach- 
ing Eaton  Station,  he  immediately  utilized  the  temporary  presence  of 
the  large  colony  of  Lapps  by  dividing  them  into  three  parties,  one  to 
have  charge  of  the  herd,  a  second  party  to  freight  the  supplies  from 
the  landing  place  on  the  coast  to  the  station,  and  the  third  party  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings.  This  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress in  getting  the  new  station  in  order  for  winter.  When  the  station 
was  last  heard  from,  arrangements  were  in  progress,  by  which  it  was 
expect-ed  that  a  large  number  of  the  Lapps  would  be  distributed  along 
the  Yukon  River  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  United  States  mail, 
and  the  smaller  number  kept  in  the  service  of  the  reindeer  stations. 
During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kjellmann,  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittilsen  was  in 
charge  at  the  Teller  Station  until  December,  when  he  went  with  the 
herd  and  took  charge  of  the  new  station  on  the  TJnalaklik  River  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kjellmann.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kjellmann,  Dr. 
Kittilsen  resigned  and  left  for  the  mines,  his  place  as  physician  being 
taken  by  F.  H.  Gambell,  M.  D.,  of  Iowa.  Upon  the  departure  of 
Dr.  Kittilsen  from  the  Teller  Station,  Rev;  T.  L.  Brevig  was  placed 
in  charge. 

With  the  increase  of  stations  and  enlargement  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Hedley  E.  Redmeyer  was  also  made  an  assistant  superintendent. 

Herders. — Messrs.  Tornensis,  Nakkila,  and  Larsen,  the  Lapps  that 
remained  in  Alaska,  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
During  the  trip  of  myself  and  Mr.  Kjellmann  to  Norway  we  secured 
113  Lapp,  Norwegian,  and  Finn  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
removed  to  the  Eaton  Station,  from  which  they  are  to  be  distributed 
to  various  localities  where  most  needed. 

At  the  closing  of  this  report  it  has  not  been  determined  how  many 
of  them  will  remain  in  the  service  of  this  Bureau  and  how  many  will 
go  into  the  postal  service  of  the  country. 

Apprentices. — During  the  year  three  of  the  apprentices,  namely, 
Tautook,  Sekeoglook,  and  Wocksock,  of  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station, 
have  gone  into  business  for  themselves,  having  served  as  appren- 
tices for  five  years  (the  full  term),  locating  their  herd  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Teller  Station.  Electoona  and  Ahlook,  from  Point 
Hope,  and  Ojello,  from  Point  Barrow,  with  their  families,  were  sent 
to  Points  Hope  and  Barrow  to  take  charge  of  the  herd  driven  up  for 
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the  relief  of  the  whalers,  or  of  such  portion  as  was  not  slaughtered 
for  that  purpose.  To  assist  the  Eskimo  apprentices,  Jacob  Larsen 
Hatta,  wife,  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Lars  Larsen  Hatta  (Lapps) 
were  also  sent. 

This  herd  was  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  loaned  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  other  to  the  Episcopal  Mission  at  Point  Hope.  Ten  of  the  former 
Eskimo  apprentices  have  now  herds  of  their  own  and  are  careful  aiid 
diligent  in  increasing  them.     Their  herds  aggregate  nearly  500  head. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  who  arrived  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  in 
1894  as  teacher,  needing  a  year's  vacation,  returned  to  the  States  last 
fall.  The  care  of  the  public  buildings  thus  vacated  was  given  to  Dr. 
Brandon,  who  in  return  for  the  same  agreed  to  care  for  the  buildings 
and  also  counsel  with  the  Eskimo  herders  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  Eaton  Station  substantial  log  buildings  were  erected  for  the 
superintendent,  physician,  and  herders'  families;  also  for  the  neces- 
sary storehouses. 

THE  HERD. 

The  Government  herd  was  driven  during  the  winter  from  the  Teller 
to  the  Eaton  Station,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles. 

The  120  reindeer  that  had  been  loaned  by  the  Government  to 
Antisarlook  in  January,  181)5,  were  returned  by  him  last  winter,  he 
retaining  160,  the  same  being  the  increase  during  the  three  years  that 
the  herd  had  been  in  his  possession.  Seventy-five  deer  were  given  by 
the  Government  to  Tautook,  Sekeoglook,  and  Wocksock,  who  had 
finished  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  their  contract,  to  enable  them  to  commence  an  independent 
herd.  One  hundred  and  sixty  deer  belonging  to  Antisarlook's  herd 
at  Cape  Nome  and  301  deer  belonging  to  the  missionary  and  Eskimo 
herd  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  were  borrowed  by  the  Government, 
making  a  total  of  461  reindeer  for  the  relief  of  the  ice-imprisoned 
whalers  at  Point  Barrov .  Of  these,  200  males  were  slaughtered  for 
food,  the  females  being  kept  as  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  herd  at 
Point  Barrow. 

At  Golovin  Bay  the  union  herd,  belonging  jointly  to  the  Swedish 
Evangelical  Union  Mission  and  Episcopalians,  was  increased  during 
the  year  by  99  fawns  born.  It  is  expected  this  winter  that  the  herd 
will  be  divided,  and  the  portion  belonging  to  the  Episcopalians  will 
be  driven  across  the  country  to  Weare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana 
River. 

Instructions  were  left  at  the  Eaton  Station  to  loan  100  head  of  rein- 
deer to  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  send 
with  the  herd  an  experienced  Lapp  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  herd 
and  instruct  the  native  apprentices  in  its  care  and  management. 
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Number  and  distribution  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska^  180S. 


Location  of  herds. 


UoAlaklik: 

Oovemment  herd,  Eaton  Station 

Electoona  (apprentioe) 

Martin  (apprentice) 

Ahlook  (apprentioe) ^ 

Teller  Reindeer  Station: 

GoTemment  property 

Tantook  (foi mW apprentice),  Oovemment  herd  ... 

Sekeaglook  (former  apprentice).  Government  herd 

Wocksock  (former  apprentice).  Government  herd.. 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales: 

Congregational  Mission  Station 

Golovin  Bay: 

Swedish  Mission 

Episcopal  Mission 

Okitkon  (apprentioe) 

Tatpan  (apprentice) 

Moees  (apprentice) 

Constantino  (apprentice) 

Point  Hope 

Point  Barrow: 

Presbyterian  Mission 

Circle  City: 

Imported  from  Lapland 

Total 


Old  deer. 


446 

7 
16 


■  7 
38 
32 
28 

216 

101 
lU) 
15 
18 
30 
2 
29 

201 

144 


1,437 


Fawns. 


in 

4 

10 
4 

4 

3D 
27 
22 


49 

50 
7 
9 

12 
2 

19 

190 


625 


Total. 


6S8 
11 
26 
11 

11 
77 
S9 
GO 

216 

160 
ISO 
22 
27 
42 
4 
48 

301 

144 


2,062 


Increase  from  1802  to  1898, 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Total  from  nrevious  year. 

143 

79 

124 

323 
145 
120 

492 
276 
123 

743 
357 

1,000 
466 

1,132 

Fawns  survivinir ....... 

625 

Purchased  durine  summer . 

171 

161 

Imoorted  from  Lapland 

144 

Totrftl,  October  1   .  , , 

171 

28 

143 

346 
23 

588 
96 

891 
146 

1,100 
100 

1,466 
a334 

2,062 

Loss. 

CTarried  forward  ....  , , . 

323 

492 

743 

1,000 

1,133 

a  One  hundred  and  eighty  deer  killed  at  Point  Barrow  for  food;  66  lost  or  killed  en  route. 


Of  the  above,  the  following  are  the  property  of  the  Government:  At 

Unalaklik,  623;  at  Teller  Station,  11;  at  Golovin  Bay,  100;  at  Point 

Barrow,  118;  at  Point  Hope,  48;  at  Circle  City,  144,  making  a  total  of 

1,044. 

Expenditure  of  reindeer  fund^  1897-98, 


Amonnt  appropriated 


$13, 500. 00 


Supplies  for  stations 2, 335 . 5 1 

Barter  goods  for  porchase  of  deer 4, 378. 17 

Salaries  of  pnrchasing  agents  and  herders . . , 2, 976. 33 

Freight  on  supplies  and  barter  goods 2,497.13 

Reprinting  of  report,  1,000  copies,  at  29.9  cents 299. 01 

Copies  of  dS  electrotype  illustrations,  at  94. 8  cents 36. 00 

Traveling  expenses 75. 00 

Balance 2.86 


12,500.00 


PURCHASING  STATION  IN  SIBERIA. 


From  the  commencement  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska 
in  1892  it  has  been  my  constant  study  to  devise  some  method  for  pro- 
curing larger  numbers  of  reindeer  during  the  season.     During  the 
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experimental  trip  of  1891  two  months  were  spent  on  the  revenue  cut- 
ter Bear  in  procuring  16  head.  The  following  year  1(57  were  secured, 
being  the  largest  number  purchased  within  any  one  yea.T  in  Siberia. 
During  1893, 1894,  and  1895  the  very  best  that  we  were  able  to  accom- 
plish in  a  season  was  the  purchase  of  from  120  to  125  head.  In  1896 
a  partial  agreement  was  effected  with  a  private  party  to  procure  and 
bring  over  from  Siberia  to  Alaska  reindeer  at  a  fixed  price  per  head, 
which  resulted  in  a  totial  failure,  not  one  being  seemed.  In  1897, 
in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  trying  different  methods  for  pro- 
curing the  reindeer,  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  Mr.  Conrad  Siem,  and  Mr. 
A.  St.  Leger  were  sent  to  Siberia  to  remain  during  the  winter.  A 
small  cheap  frame  house  was  erected  and  they  were  furnished  with 
necessary  barter  goods  required  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  their  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a 
practicable  method  had  been  found  of  procuring  the  reindeer  in 
large  numbers,  several  hundred  of  the  deer  being  purchased  and 
either  delivered  or  placed  in  herds  where  they  could  be  reached  the 
following  summer,  during  the  few  weeks  that  the  ice  allows  the  access 
of  ships  to  the  coast,  when  a  vessel  would  be  sent  to  transport  them 
to  Alaska.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  statements  of  the  pur- 
chasing agents  that  during  the  winter  jealousies  and  feuds  broke  out 
among  the  different  native  villages  which  precluded  any  further  trad- 
ing and  so  endangered  their  lives  that  the  following  July  they  felt 
compelled  to  go  on  board  a  whaler  and  leave  the  station. 

Upon  my  visit  to  the  place  early  in  August  I  was  able  to  trace  and 
secure  but  100  head  of  the  several  hundred  which  had  been  bought. 
After  the  employees  had  abandoned  the  station  the  natives  seemed  to 
have  appropriated  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  including 
the  deer  in  the  herd.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  carry  this  experiment  further,  and  the  station  was  closed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  next  method  will  be  to  try  and  arrange  with 
some  Siberian  firm  of  standing  and  character  to  purchase  deer  for  the 
Government.  Possibly  Russians  will  succeed  better  in  bartering 
with  the  natives  for  deer  than  Americans.  The  161  head  of  reindeer 
which  I  brought  f  i*om  Siberia  in  August  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lopp  to  replace  in  part  those  that  the  Government  had  borrowed  for 
the  Point  Barrow  relief  expedition. 

PRIVATE  REINDEER  ENTERPRISES. 

The  sudden  influx  of  large  numbers  of  miners  into  central  Alaska, 
and  the  difl&cultj'^  of  procuring  supplies  and  provisions  at  the  mining 
camps,  called  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
reindeer  as  a  factor  in  freighting  and  transportation.  During  the 
•years  when  the  natives  had  occasion  to  travel  from  village  to  village 
their  journeys  were  comparatively  short  and  time  was  no  object,  con- 
sequently it  made  no  difference  whether  they  were  a  week  or  a  month 
on  the  road,  and  dog  teams  served  a  useful  purpose.     So  during  the 
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days  of  the  fur  trapde  the  few  fur  traders  in  the  country  with  their 
homes  on  the  river,  supplied  with  provisions  by  an  annual  trip  of  a 
steamer,  could  manage  to  get  along  comfortably  with  dog  transporta- 
tion. But  in  the  increased  and  more  rapid  development  of  the  coun- 
try the  need  of  better  transportation  facilities  was  recognized.  The 
exi)eriments  of  the  Grovernment  had  already  demonstrated  the  value 
of  the  reindeer,  and  three  or  four  private  enterprises  were  at  once 
started,  the  details  of  which  have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  From 
newspaper  reports  I  glean  that  a  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  of  Montreal,  acting  in 
the  interest  of  the  Reindeer  Transportation  Company  of  Vancouver, 
shipi)ed  42  reindeer  from  Norway  on  the  steamship  Hecla,  reaching 
New  York  February  1,  1898.  They  were  consigned  to  a  Mr.  J.  G. 
Scroggs.  Seven  died  on  the  trip  across  the  ocean,  and  29  in  crossing 
the  continent.  But  6  lived  to  reach  Skagway,  and  of  those  but  2 
reached  Dawson. 

At  Skagway  I  was  informed  that  in  November  last  Mr.  David  O'Neil, 
an  Arizona  miner,  before  going  into  the  Yukon,  visited  Norway  to 
procure  a  herd  of  reindeer  for  Use  at  the  mines.  Not  finding  in  east- 
em  Lapland  as  large  deer  as  he  wanted,  he  continued  up  the  coast  to 
Tromsoe,  then  traveled  into  the  interior  across  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  Archangel,  Russia,  on  the  White  Sea;  from  thence  480  miles  north- 
east to  Petchora  Bay,  Arctic  Russia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  found 
reindeer  weighing  from  500  to  600  pounds,  trained  both  to  hauling 
and  packing.  He  purchased  a  herd  of  2,000  head,  costing  about  |512 
apiece.  With  34  selected  deer  he  started  for  Hamburg,  Germany,  a 
journey  of  1,800  miles  across  the  country.  Twenty-three  days  were 
consumed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  during  which  time  a  number  of 
them  died;  others  died  in  crossing  the  continent,  so  that  when  Skag- 
way was  reached  only  1  deer  out  of  the  34  was  left,  and  that  one  died 
before  he  could  be  gotten  off  the  wharf. 

The  poor  success  in  transporting  the  34  deer  so  discouraged  him 
that  he  telegraphed  to  Russia  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  2,000  that 
he  had  purchased.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  enterprises  were 
not  more  successful,  as  the  deer  are  so  greatly  needed  in  Alaska. 
The  failure,  however,  was  not  due  to  any  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  transporting  them  from  Lapland  or  to  any  inability  of  the 
reindeer  to  endure  long  voyages,  as  was  proven  when,  a  month  later 
than  Mr.  O'Neil's  expedition,  the  United  States  commission  to  Lap- 
land transported  539  reindeer  from  Lapland,  twenty-six  days  at  sea 
and  across  the  continent  to  Seattle,  with  the  loss  of  but  one. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  above  private  expeditions  sufficient 
moss  was  not  brought  with  the  deer,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
accustom  them  to  live  on  hay  and  grain  while  en  route. 

NO  DOMESTIC   REINDEER  IN  CANADA. 

Last  winter,  while  the  Government  and  private  parties  were  looking 
to  Lapland  for  reindeer,  a  report  was  started  and  found  credence  in 
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some  quarters  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  to  Lapland  as  the  rein- 
deer could  be  purchased  better  in  Canada.  Not  having  heard  that 
there  were  any  domestic  reindeer  in  Canada,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dawson,  LL-  D.,  director  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada,  which  elicited  the  following  reply: 

Geological  Survey  op  Canada, 

Ottavxi,  May  21, 1898, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  note  of  May  17,  asking  about  supposed  settlement 
of  Lapps  and  domesticated  reindeer  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  report 
which  has  reached  you  is,  however,  quite  erroneous,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
either  there  or  on  the  Labrador  coast,  not  even  in  connection  with  the  Moravian 
missions  of  the  last-named  locality. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  copy  of  your  interesting  report  on  the  reindeer,  duly 
received. 

Yours,  truly, 

George  M.  Dawson. 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Alaskan  Division,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D,  C,  U,  S,  A. 

HOW  REINDEER  WILL  SUPPLEMENT  THE  STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD 

IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  quotation,  which  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  value  and  extent  of  reindeer  transportation,  is  from  a  circular 
prepared  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Harris  writes: 

Whatever  may  be  the  development  of  transportation  by  river  or  by  railroad 
in  Alaska,  the  reindeer  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary  by  rendering  possible  a  ready 
distribution,  even  for  long  distances  from  the  terminus.  For  instance,  the  steamers 
that  visit  the  upper  Yukon  unload  their  goods  at  the  terminal  points.  From  these 
terminal  points  in  the  winter  the  reindeer  can  convey  provisions  and  other  sup- 
plies to  the  miners  20,  40,  or  100  miles  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  railroad 
should  be  made  from  Skagway,  or  from  Prince  William  Sound,  or  any  other  point, 
into  the  interior,  at  its  terminal  point  various  reindeer  expresses  make  x)ossible 
the  distribution  of  the  freight  from  the  railroad  to  distant  points  in  various  direc- 
tions from  the  terminus.  They  would  likewise  collect  freight  for  the  terminus. 
Meanwhile  the  reindeer  can  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  river  or  the  rail- 
road in  the  carrying  of  freight,  any  more  than  horses  or  oxen  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  because,  while  the  amount  of  freight  carried  by  the  reindeer  in  the  winter 
time  is  considerable,  it  would  take  10,000  reindeer  to  carry  1,000  tons,  while  one 
freight  train  or  one  large  steamboat  might  carry  the  entire  amount.  It  is  in  the 
distribution  from  terminal  points  and  the  collection  for  terminal  points  that  the 
reindeer  vrill  be  useful. 

Another  point  of  great  usefulness  is  the  light  work  of  carrying  the  mail.  Great 
speed  for  small  loads  is  the  favorable  condition.  With  relays  of  25  miles  each  the 
possible  speed  in  winter  time  of  reindeer  expresses,  carrying  a  light  load  of  mail, 
is  200  miles  a  day.  If  a  route  can  be  found,  such  as  the  Dalton  trail  is  said  to  be, 
from  Haines  to  Fort  Selkirk  or  Circle  City,  the  relays  of  reindeer  could  carry  the 
mail  in  three  days  to  Dawson  City  and  in  four  days  to  Circle  City.  Return  mail 
should  be  brought  back  in  the  same  period.  Supposing  a  railroad  should  be  built 
to  Dawson  City  or  Circle  City,  the  reindeer  would  not  be  useful  in  traversing  the 
country  over  which  the  railroad  passed,  but  he  would  be  very  useful  in  connect- 
ing the  terminus  of  the  railroad  in  the  winter  time  with  places  down  the  Yukon 
River.    Even  the  military  camp  at  Weare,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  could 
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be  brought  into  commnnication  with  the  War  Department  by  reindeer  express  to 
Circle  City,  taking  two  days  for  round  trip,  and  from  the  military  camp  near  the 
month  of  the  Tanana  once  a  month  to  Point  Barrow,  requiring  four  days  out  and 
four  days  back,  would  keep  the  whole  country  in  possession  of  the  news  regarding 
the  fate  of  sailors  caught  in  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  missionaries  who  live  in  that 
remote  reg^ion.  A  similar  four-days  express  twice  a  month  would  bring  the  same 
news  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  missionary  stations  north  and  east  of 
that  point,  and  also  those  on  the  lines  south  and  west  and  those  on  the  Yukon. 
Another  one  three  days  out  from  the  new  military  post  at  Weare  would  give  the 
same  information  regarding  St.  Michael  and  numerous  missionary  posts  south  and 
southeast  of  that  point.  During  the  summer  time  the  boats  on  the  Yukon  will 
bring  the  great  bulk  of  freight  up  to  the  different  distributing  points. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  REINDEER  IN  ALASKA, 
AND  INDUCEMENT  FOR  LAPLANDERS  TO  BECOME  SETTLERS  AND 
HERD  OWNERS. 

The  Lapps  brought  over  from  Lapland  as  teachers  for  the  Eskimo 
apprentices,  and  also  as  the  basis  of  the  reindeer  development  in 
Alaska,  are  inquiring  in  what  way  they,  as  well  as  the  Eskimo,  can 
secure  herds  of  their  own.  From  the  commencement  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  native  men  in  the  management  of  reindeer,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  recognized  the  importance  of  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  missionary  societies  at  work  in  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic 
Alaska. 

Again  I  quote  the  Commissioner  of  Education : 

It  is  evident  that  the  missionary  stations  furnish  the  only  safe  centers  for  the 
*  location  of  herds  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in  the  rearing  of 
the  reindeer  and  in  the  training  of  them  to  harness. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  missions  ascertain  the  capable  and  teachable  youth 
among  the  natives.  They  are  able  at  any  time  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  natives  in 
their  vicinities  noted  for  good  character.  At  each  of  these  stations  20  or  30  youth, 
selected  from  a  village  population  of  300  or  more,  can  be  put  in  training  as  herds- 
men and  teamsters.  No  matter  how  large  the  Government  appropriation  should 
be.  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  the  reindeer  instruction  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  herds  in  northwest  Alaska  with  these  missionary 
stations. 

Let  small  herds  be  loaned  to  each  missionary  station  as  a  Government  aid  in  the 
nature  of  an  outfit  of  industrial  apparatus.  The  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
k  shows  that  the  United  States  Government  furnished  10,000  head  of  stock  for  the 

period  of  1890-96  for  one  Indian  agency  (the  Blackfeet),  and  that  seeds,  imple- 
ments, stock,  wagons,  harness,  in  large  amounts,  have  been  furnished  to  other 
agencies.  These  donations  are  certainly  more  justifiable  than  donations  made  to 
prevent  the  savage  peoples  from  starving,  for  they  are  given,  in  the  form  of  appa- 
ratus, for  the  instruction  of  these  peoples  in  the  industrial  arts  and  in  the  practice 
of  thrift.  All  these  things  prevent  starvation.  Just  as  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  several  States  the  Government  money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  stock  of 
the  model  farm,  which  is  used  as  the  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils, 
so  the  reindeer  herd  is  used  as  apparatus  loaned  to  the  missionary  stations  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  of  the  natives.  But  an  average  of  five  years'  apprenticeship 
is  needed  for  the  full  training  of  apprentices  in  the  management  of  reindeer. 

Persons  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  care  of  neat  cattle  and  horses  or  sheep 
only  have  not  thereby  acquired  the  art  of  managing  reindeer,  for  this  requires 
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special  apprenticeship.  With  the  first  herd  (that  of  1892)  Siberian  herdsmen  were 
procured  to  give  instruction  in  these  arts;  but  the  degree  of  success  was  so  small 
that  in  1894  five  families  of  Laplanders  were  obtained  to  take  their  place.  The  Lap- 
landers, being  a  civilized  people  and  devoid  of  the  superstitions  which  embarrass 
the  Siberian  natives,  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  the  management  of 
this  animal,  and  also  show  greater  ability  in  teaching  others  what  they  know. 
Next  after  the  obtaining  of  the  reindeer  the  most  important  point,  therefore,  is  the 
procurement  of  skilled  herdsmen  and  teamsters  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  give  a  herd  of  reindeer  to  a  missionary  station  unless  a  skilled 
teacher  goes  with  it. 

The  furnishing  of  the  properly  trained  Laplander  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of 
expense  in  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  northwestern  Alaska.  A  salary  of 
$500  a  year  is  necessary  for  each,  and  the  distribution  of  the  herd  at  the  different 
X>oints  on  the  seacoast  and  in  the  interior  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  send  these  experienced  herdsmen  and  teamsters.  In  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  years  there  will  grow  up  a  supply  of  thoroughly  educated  natives, 
who  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  depend  any  longer  upon  Lapland  and  Finland 
for  teachers.  But  it  is  hoped  in  the  meanwhile  that  there  will  be  some  migration 
from  Scandinavia  of  families  of  herdsmen  and  teamsters. 

To  best  accomplish  the  above,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
following  general  plan,  which  embodies  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Kjellmann  fix)m  his  own  personal  experience  in  the  work, 
both  in  Alaska  and  Lapland,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  born  and 
brought  up. 

Loan  each  mission  association  100  deer  for  five  years  on  condition 
(1)  that  two  Lapp  families  are  kept  in  charge  of  the  herd,  the  mission 
furnishing  food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  Government  paying  the  salaries 
for  the  Laplanders;  (2)  that  at  least  four  native  men  are  kept  and 
trained  to  the  work;  (3)  that  the  mission  receive  80  per  cent  of  the 
net  increase  of  the  herd  and  the  two  Laplanders  in  charge  20  per  cent, 
this  20  per  cent  to  be  held  back  by  the  Government  in  case  the  Lap- 
landers should  not  become  herders  or  teamsters;  (4)  that  one  of  the 
Laplanders  at  each  station  occupied  be  appointed  manager,  so  far  as 
herding  and  breaking  in  and  the  movement  of  the  herd  is  concerned, 
the  Lapp  manager  to  report  j^early  to  the  Government  inspector  on 
his  visit  about  the  increase  and  general  condition,  etc.,  the  mission 
station  also  reporting  to  the  inspector. 

Estimate  of  increase  from  loo  (h^er  in  five  years, 

1   Males.     Females.     Total. 


Orifrinal  number 

First  year's  increase  . . 
Second  year's  increiise . 
Third  year's  increase  .. 
Fourth  year's  increase . 
Fifth  year's  increase. . . 


Total 

Losses  during  the  period 


Totalleft 

Property  of  the  Government. 


Net  increase  left 


Eighty  per  cent  grocs  to  mis.sion 

Twenty  per  cent  to  Qovernmeut  or  Lapps 


30 

40 
flO 

104 


340 


80  ( 

40  ' 
56  i 

104 


388 


100 
72 
80 
116 
153 
208 


728 
50 

678 
100 


578 


462 
116 

578 
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RELIEF    OF    THE    WHAUSRS    IMPRISONED    IN    THE    ICE    NEAR    POINT 

BARROW. 

While  the  relief  of  the  whalers  imprisoned  in  the  ice  at  Point  Bar- 
row last  winter  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  yet  as  the  principal  means  of  relief  wew  the  reindeer 
herds  taken  from  Prince  of  Wales  and  Cape  Nome  and  driven  over 
to  Point  Barrow,  and  as  those  herds  were  a  part,  of  the  fruit  of  the 
work  of  the  Interior  Department  in  introducing  domestic  reindeer  into 
Alaska,  it  seems  proiier  that  some  account  of  that  expedition  should 
have  a  place  in  this  report. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Capt. 
C.  F.  Shoemaker,  chief  of  division  of  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  I  have 
received  copies  of  the  original  rei)orts  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the 
relief  expedition.  From  these  reports  and  from  other  reliable  sources 
I  have  secured  the  following  account  of  the  situation  of  the  whalers  and 
their  relief  by  the  Government  expedition  in  charge  of  Lieut.  David  11. 
Jarvis,  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1897,  the  steam  whalers  Orca,  Capt.  A.  C. 
Sherman;  Jesse  H.  Freeman,  Captain  Humphreys;  Belvedere,  Cax)t. 
M.  B.  V.  Millard,  and  the  schooner  Rosario,  Capt.  Edwin  Coffin,  were 
caught  in  the  slush  ice  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow,  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  danger  was  so  great  that  the 
captains  of  the  four  ships  had  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of 
working  their  vessels  out  of  the  ice.  The  young  ice  was  forming  fast 
and  a  heavy  ridge  of  old  ice  remained  along  the  coast.  The  only 
method  of  escape  seemed  to  be  by  blasting  a  canal  through  the  ice 
ridge,  a  distance  of  alx)ut  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  portion  of  the  crew 
was  at  once  set  at  work  making  cartridges,  weighing  5  pounds  each,  of 
blasting  powder,  gunpowder,  and  tonite  powder,  the  latter  of  which  was 
taken  from  the  darting  and  shoulder  bombs.  These  cartridges  were 
placed  on  the  ends  of  long  poles,  shoved  under  the  ice,  and  exploded. 
A  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  used  and  three  days  and  nights 
consumed  in  making  the  canal.  The  remaining  men  of  the  crews  were 
employed  in  sawing  and  poling  the  ice  out  of  the  canal.  The  fresh 
ice,  however,  formed  so  rapidly  that  the  steamer  Orra,  in  forcing  it« 
way  through  the  canal,  broke  its  rudder,  and,  becoming  unmanageable, 
was  taken  in  tow  by  the  steamer  Freeman,  The  captain  of  the  schooner 
Rosario  was  afraid  to  attempt  the  passage  through  the  canal,  and 
hoped  that  the  ice  might  open  and  afford  the  vessel  a  safe  refuge  in  a 
lagoon  near  by.     This  hope,  however,  was  not  realized. 

After  getting  through  the  canal  the  three  steamers  lay  to  until  the 
Orca  had  repaired  its  rudder,  and  then  steamed  south  45  miles  through 
increasingly  heavy  ice  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sea  Horse  Islands,  which 
were  reached  September  22.  On  that  date  the  steamer  Orca,  which 
was  in  the  lead  during  the  breaking  and  forcing  of  the  ice,  was  caught 
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between  two  immense  ice  floes,  which  wrenched  the  sternpost  and 
steering  gear  completely  out  of  place  and  hurled  the  wheel  through 
the  pilot  house,  the  ofl&cera  and  crew  taking  to  the  ice  for  safety. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  crew  passed  over  the  ice  to  the  steamer  Free- 
mmi.  Shortly  after  the  Freeman  herself  was  caught  in  the  ice  jam 
and  all  on  board  took  refuge  on  the  ice.  The  steamer  Belvedere^  which 
had  reached  open  w^ater,  immediately  steamed  back  into  the  ice  and 
rescued  the  officers  and  crew  of  both  vessels.  The  wind  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  westward  forced  both  the  young  and  old  ice  landward, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  the  Belvedere  but  to  move  with  it,  doing  which 
the  ship  succeeded  in  getting  into  Pearl  Bay,  the  heavy  ice  grounding 
outside  and  making  a  refuge  behind  it. 

The  Belvedere  now  had  its  own  crew  of  45  men,  the  43  men  from  the 
Orca^  and  the  49  from  the  Freeman,  Abandoning  all  hope  of  getting 
out  of  the  ice,  on  the  23d  of  September  the  sailors  commenced  sled- 
ding provisions  from  the  ship  over  the  ice  to  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  a 
distance  of  3  miles.  The  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  casks  to  lighten 
the  ship,  and  the  bulkheads  were  torn  down  for  the  purpose  of  making 
houses  on  shore.  The  blacksmith  commenced  making  cooking  stoves 
from  the  coal-oil  drums,  and  others  were  set  to  work  cutting  a  canal 
through  the  ice  to  enable  the  ship  to  get  in  behind  the  islands  for 
greater  safety,  all  the  arrangements  being  made  to  winter  at  that 
spot.  While  these  arrangements  for  camping  on  shore  were  going  on, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Walker,  fifth  'mate  of  the  steam  whaler  Orca^  volun- 
teered, with  a  couple  of  natives,  to  go  across  the  ice  to  the  steamer 
Orca  and  save  all  the  provisions  they  could,  agreeing  to  make  a  signal 
upon  his  safe  arrival  at  the  vessel.  The  Orca  was  lying  12  miles  awaj^ 
with  the  ice  between  the  two  ships  full  of  holes  and  the  pressure  of 
the  heavy  ice  constantly  making  large  cracks  in  the  new  ice. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  failing  to  see  any  signals  from  the  Orcay 
Mr.  George  F.  Tilton,  with  four  natives,  was  sent  to  learn  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  companions.  After  six  hours  hard  work  the  ship 
was  reached  and  Mr.  Walker  and  his  men  were  found  well  and  busy 
saving  provisions.  The  ship  was  nearly  full  of  water,  and  the  pro- 
visions had  to  be  fished  out  with  long-handled  bow  hooks.  In  the 
meantime  both  ship  and  ice  were  drifting  all  the  time.  While 
engaged  in  securing  the  provisions  a  peculiar  tremor  was  felt,  the 
ship  careened  slowly  over  on  its  side  and  gradually  slid  under  the  ice 
floe  and  was  soon  completely  hidden  from  sight.  The  men,  having 
escaped  to  the  ice,  at  once  commenced  sledding  the  provisions  they 
had  saved  to  the  south  sand  spit  of  the  Sea  Iloi-se  Islands,  which  were 
about  3  miles  to  the  westwaM.  The  moving  of  the  provisions  con- 
sumed two  days.  Some  Eskimo  were  secured  in  the  neighborhood 
with  two  teams  of  dogs,  and  on  the  sixth  day  all  the  food  saved  from 
the  Orca  was  safely  put  on  the  steamer  Belvedere.  W^hile  the  work 
of  saving  provisions  from  the  steamer  Orca  was  going  on,  some  Eskimos 
boarded  the  steamer  Freeman  to  help  themselves  to  the  provisions 
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which  had  been  left  in  that  vessel  when  the  sailors  took  to  the  ice. 
While  engaged  in  looting  the  ship  they  accidentally  dropped  a  lighted 
lamp,  which  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  it  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  3d  of  October  Captains  Millard,  Porter,  and  Sherman  after 
consultation  determined  to  send  to  Point  Barrow  for  help.  Stephen 
Cottle,  second  mate  of  the  Belvedere,  and  the  four  or  five  men  of  the 
steamer  Freeman  volunteered  to  go.  It  was  a  trip  of  65  miles  on 
foot,  and  it  took  three  nights  and  two  days  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  superintendent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling  Sta- 
tion, at  once  dispatched  his  assistant,  Alfred  Hopson,  with  six  dog 
teams  to  the  rescue  of  the  whalers,  arriving  at  the  steamer  Belvedere 
on  October  7.  Forty  men  with  provisions  were  immediately  sent  to 
Point  Barrow,  some  of  the  men  being  so  sick  and  feeble  that  they  had 
to  ride  the  entire  distance.     The  trip  was  made  in  four  days. 

Returning  to  the  Beh^edere  on  October  13,  Mr.  Hopson  made  the 
trip  in  twenty-two  hours.  On  the  second  trip  he  took  64  men  and 
some  provisions  to  Point  Barrow.  On  the  15th  of  October  the  cap- 
tains reached  Point  Barrow  for  a  consultation. 

Inventories  of  all  the  provisions  on  the  Belvedere,  at  Point  Barrow, 
and  on  the  four  whalers  which  were  in  the  ice  to  the  eastward  of 
Point  Barrow  were  made  and  placed  before  them.  These  were  care- 
fully gone  over,  and  it  was  decided  that  by  allowing  each  man  two 
scant  meals  a  day  the  provisions  could  be  made  to  hold  out  until  the 
Ist  of  July  following.  At  Point  Barrow  the  officers  of  the  first-named 
vessels  learned  that  the  steamers  Fearless,  Capt.  James  McKenna, 
and  Newport,  Capt.  G.  B.  Leabett,  were  in  heavy  ice,  5  miles  off 
shore,  and  about  60  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  point.  The  steam 
tender  Jeanie,  Capt.  P.  H.  Mason,  was  about  75  miles  eavSt  of  the 
point,  and  the  bark  Wanderer  was  about  360  miles  east  of  the  point, 
being  within  90  miles  of  Herschel  Island. 

During  the  conference  at  Point  Barrow  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  send  word  to  San  Francisco,  and  volunteers  were  called  for. 
Mr.  George  F.  Tilton,  third  mate  of  the  steam  whaler  Belvedere,  and 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Walker,  fifth  mate  of  the  steam  whaler  Orca,  were 
accepted  for  the  trip.  After  every  provision  was  made  for  their  com- 
fort, at  noon  on  October  22,  both  expeditions  left  for  the  States,  Mr. 
Tilton  following  the  coast  south  of  St.  Michael  and  Shelikoff  Straits, 
and  Mr.  Walker  by  the  way  of  Herschel  Island  and  up  the  Mackenzie 
River  by  way  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company's  posts  to  Edmonton, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  whence  he  reached  civilization. 

Mr.  Tilton  was  accompanied  by  two  Eskimo  runners,  who  had  agreed 
to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Point  Hope,  which  place  they  expected  to 
reach  in  about  fifteen  days.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  January,  when 
between  Unalaklik  and  St.  Michael,  on  Norton  Sound,  that  Mr.  Tilton 
met  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  party  on  their  way  north  to  relieve  the 
whalers,  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  fieet  having  been  previously 
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communicated  to  them.  St.  Michael  was  reached  on  January  6.  Leav- 
ing St.  Michael  on  the  10th,  a  trip  of  320  miles,  crossing  mountain 
ranges,  through  a  storm  that  destroyed  some  of  their  dogs,  brought 
the  party  to  Andreafski  on  the  Yukon  River.  -In  the  winter  of  1897 
William  A.  Kjellmann,  superintendent  of  the  Government  reindeer 
stations,  made  the  same  trip  over  the  same  mountains  in  the  same 
kind  of  a  storm  with  reindeer  without  any  loss. 

Securing  fresh  dogs  at  Andreafski,  the  journey  was  continued  180 
miles  across  the  portage  to  the  Kuskokwira  River.  At  that  point, 
needing  a  fresh  team  of  dogs,  the  traders  at  the  place  asked  Mr.  Til- 
ton  $1,000  for  them.  This  would  have  prevented  any  further  prog- 
ress of  the  expedition  had  not  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  Moravian 
missionary  at  that  place,  loaned  Mr.  Tilton  13  dogs,  provided  provi- 
sions, and  accompanied  him  as  guide  for  350  miles  on  his  way  to  the 
next  Moravian  station,  which  was  at  Carmel,  on  the  Nushagak  River, 
arriving  there  on  the  22d  of  February.  At  this  point  Rev.  John 
Schoechert,  missionary,  supplied  a  fresh  team  of  dogs  and  accompa- 
nied him  as  guide  to  Katmai,  on  Shelikoff  Strait,  a  distance  of  400 
miles.  These  unpaid  services  of  the  missionaries  are  instances  of 
the  ready  help  extended  to  people  in  similar  extremity  everywhere 
by  the  missionaries.  At  Katmai  an  old  dory  was  secured  and  mended 
up,  in  which  a  passage  was  made  across  the  dangerous  Shelikoff 
Straits  to  Kadiak  Island.  From  Kadiak  Island  passage  was  secured 
on  the  steamer  Albion,  reaching  Portland,  Greg.,  April  8. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  far  North  it  began  to  be 
noised  abroad  that  a  portion  of  the  whale  fleet  had  been  caught  and 
imprisoned  in  the  arctic  ice. 

On  the  3d  of  November  Captain  Tilton,  of  the  steam  whaler  Aleoc- 
andeVy  reached  San  Francisco  and  reported  that  eight  whalers  were 
fast  in  the  ice  east  and  west  of  Point  Barrow,  and  not  being  pi'ovi- 
sioned  for  so  long  a  stay,  the  crews  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  This 
news  was  confirmed  on  November  5  by  the  arrival  of  the  whaling  ves- 
sels Jeannette,  Karluk,  Oayhead,  and  Alice  Knowles,  The  attention 
of  the  President  was  called  to  the  danger  of  the  whalers,  and  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  November  it  was  decided  to  send 
a  relief  party  at  once,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Bear,  that  had  just 
returned  from  its  usual  summer  arctic  cruise,  was  oi'dered  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  and  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  Bering 
Sea.  It  was  the  purpose  that  the  Bear  should  proceed  north  until  it 
reached  the  ice  and  then  land  a  party  that  should  go  to  Point  Barrow 
and  take  control  of  the  whalers.  As  no  practical  plan  could  be 
devised  to  enable  the  relief  party  to  take  provisions  with  them,  it  was 
determined  to  borrow  a  herd  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  Eskimo  at  Cape 
Nome  and  a  second  herd  owned  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion at  Bering  Straits.  These  reindeer  were  to  be  taken  by  the  relief 
expedition  to  Point  Barrov/  and,  so  far  as  needed,  slaughtered  for 
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food.  The  trip  being  one  of  great  hardship  and  danger,  the  Depart- 
ment called  for  volunteers  to  man  the  ship,  and  finally  selected  the 
following  officers:  Capt.  Francis  Tuttle,  in  command  of  the  Bear; 
First  Lieuts.  D.  H.  Jarvis  and  J.  H.  Brown;  Second  Lieuts.  E.  P. 
Bertholf,  C.  S.  Cochrane,  J.  G.  Berry,  B.  H.  Camden,  and  II.  G.  Ham- 
let; Chief  Engineer  H.  W.  Spear;  First  Asst.  Engineer  H.  N.  Wood; 
Second  Asst.  Engineers  H.  R.  Spencer  and  J.  I.  Bryan,  and  Surgs. 
S.  J.  Call  and  E.  H.  Woodruff.  Lieutenants  Tarvis  and  Bertholf  and 
Dr.  Call  were  designated  for  the  overland  trip.  Lieatenant  Jarvis, 
who  had  made  eight  trips  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  native  population  along  the  whole  coast,  was  placed  in 
command. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  Bear,  bidding  adieu  to  civilization, 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Port  Townsend  in  a  blinding  snowstorm 
on  its  perilous  voyage.  After  a  rough  passage  Unalaska  was  reached, 
in  a  thick  snowstorm,  December  9.  The  extra  supplies  for  the 
whalers  that  would  not  be  needed  until  the  following  summer  were 
sent  ashore.  Taking  on  coal  and  water  at  Dutch  Harbor  at  1.35  a.  m. 
December  11,  the  Bear  headed  north  into  Bering  Sea,  in  a  storm  of 
hail,  rain,  and  snow,  its  objective,  point  being  Sledge  Island,-where 
it  was  hoped  the  overland  party  could  be  put  ashore.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  St.  Lawrence  Island  was  passed,  but  soon  after  the 
ship  entered  mush  ice  and  a  little  later  the  floe  ice,  which  was  so 
rapidly  solidifying  under  the  influence  of  the  severe  cold  that  at 
5  p.  m.,  when  within  75  miles  of  Sledge  Island,  fearing  the  vessel 
would  become  permanently  fast  in  the  ice,  the  effort  to  reach  Sledge 
Island  was  given  up  and  the  vessel  headed  toward  Nunivak  Island, 
with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  Cape  Vancouver.  This  would 
increase  the  length  of  the  overland  journey  800  miles,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  the  only  point  where  a  landing  could  be  made.  Cape  Van- 
couver came  in  sight  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  but  was  surrounded 
with  young  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  from  the  crow's-nest  of  the 
ship.  After  working  slowly  through  the  ice  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  it  was  found  that  the  village  shown  on  the  chart  did  not 
exist.  It  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  and  just  as  the  attempt  was 
about  to  be  given  up  for  the  day  a  village  was  dimly  made  out  farther 
up  the  bay.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  ship  got  under  way  and 
made  an  anchorage  near  the  village  of  Tununok.  The  local  trader, 
Alexis  Kalenin,  and  a  party  of  natives  were  soon  on  board.  They 
informed  Lieutenant  Jarvis  that  they  expected  to  start  soon  them- 
selves for  St.  Michael  and  would  pilot  his  party.  Accordingly 
arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  landing  the  expedition  and 
their  supplies.  This  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  as  the 
ice  was  running  heavily  between  the  ship  and  shore.  Having  landed 
the  party,  the  Bear  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  for  the 
winter. 
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The  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenants  Jarvis  and  Bertholf,  Dr. 
Call,  and  Mr.  F.  Koitchoff.  The  latter  was  engaged  as  a  guide  and 
to  drive  the  dog  teams.  Upon  reaching  the  house  of  the  trader  it 
was  decided  not  to  start  for  St.  Michael  until  the  18th,  the  inter- 
vening time  being  employed  in  getting  everything  ready.  The  start 
was  made  early  on  Saturday'  morning,  the  18th,  with  four  teams  and 
Alexis  for  guide. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  they  arrived  at  Kiyiligamute.  At  that 
point,  two  of  the  dog  teams  having  given  out,  the  party  was  divided, 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  pressing  ahead,  while  Lieutenant  Bert- 
holf and  Alexis  and  Koitchoff  were  to  wait  until  they  could  get  fresh 
teams.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  Andreafski  on  the  24th  and  St. 
Michael  on  the  30th.  The  second  party  left  on  the  22d,  and  reached  St. 
Michael  on  New  Years'  Day,  two  hours  after  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  left 
for  the  north.  Before  leaving  Lieutenant  Jarvis  left  instructions  for 
Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  Norton  Sound  and  trans- 
port the  provisions  across  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  while  he  and  Dr.  Call 
went  to  Cape  Nome  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  procure  the  herds 
of  reindeer  at  those  places.  At  St.  Michael  Mr.  Koitchoff  was  dis- 
charged, and  soon  after  engaged  as  guide  for  Mate  Tilton  on  his 
return  to  the  States.  Great  difficulty  was  met  in  procuring  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sled  dogs  to  enable  the  party  to  reach  the  reindeer. 
After  many  hardships,  on  January  10  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  the 
Government  herd  en  route  between  Port  Clarence  and  Unalaklik.  The 
next  morning  arrangements  were  completed  and  the  party  started 
with  reindeer  teams  from  the  Government  herd  for  Tsuynok,  where 
Antisarlook  and  his  friends  had  a  herd  of  domestic  deer.  After 
refreshments  and  rest  Lieutenant  Jarvis  commenced  negotiating  for 
the  herd  of  reindeer  at  that  point.  The  herd  represented  to  the 
Eskimo  the  living  of  a  whole  village,  and  if  the  herd  departed  it  might 
mean  starvation  to  themselves  before  spring,  so  that  there  was  much 
I>oint  as  well  as  pathos  in  the  answer  of  Antisarlook's  wife  when  she 
said:  "Tell  Mr.  Jarvis  we  are  sorr}'  for  the  people  at  Point  Barrow 
and  we  want  to  help  them,  but  we  hate  to  see  our  deer  go,  because  we 
are  poor  and  our  people  in  the  village  are  poor,  and  in  the  winter 
when  we  can  not  get  seals  we  kill  a  deer,  and  this  helps  us  through 
the  hard  times.  If  we  let  our  deer  go,  what  are  we  to  do?  Antisar- 
look and  I  have  not  enough  without  them  to  live  upon." 

It  seemed  like  reducing  these  people  to  starvation  in  order  to  save 
others,  and  in  giving  up  their  herd  of  deer  for  the  sake  of  others  it 
was  like  giving  up  their  own  lives;  yet,  after  consultation  among 
themselves,  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  Antisarlook  was  employed 
to  go  with  his  herd.  At  this  place  were  138  deer,  22  belonging  to  the 
herders.  In  making  the  arrangements,  as  there  were  100  cows,  Anti- 
sarlook was  allowed  an  increase  of  8o,  so  that  it  would  i*equire  220 
deer  to  be  delivered  to  him  next  year  to  make  good  the  promise  of 
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the  United  States  Government  to  return  him  a  herd  of  equal  size, 
three  having  been  killed  for  food  for  Antisarlook's  family. 

Having  given  Antisarlook's  wife  an  order  on  neighboring  stores  for 
food  supplies,  and  leaving  Dr.  Call  to  take  charge  of  Antisarlook's 
herd  and  drive  them  up  to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  pushed  forward  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  get  the  second 
herd.  While  Dr.  Call  and  his  party  were  on  their  way  to  the  Teller 
Station  they  encountered  a  blizzard  so  severe  that  the  deer,  blinded 
by  the  flying  snow,  turned  and  trampled  over  the  drivers — however, 
without  serious  damage.  They  were  compelled  to  retreat  for  three 
houi*s,  when  they  found  an  old  Ashing  hut  and  climbed  in  at  the  win- 
dow. There  they  were  held  by  the  storm  for  three  days,  with  only 
food  suflBcient  for  two  days  and  a  long  trip  still  before  them. 

On  the  25th  they  made  another  start,  and  reached  the  station  on  the 
27th,  just  as  a  fresh  blizzard  was  commencing.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  24th  of  January.  On  deliver- 
ing to  Mr.  Lopp  his  mail,  and  explaining  to  him  the  necessity  and 
object  of  the  expedition,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  herd  of 
301  deer  at  that  place,  with  the  agreement  that  432  deer  should  be 
returned  to  them  by  the  Government  the  following  season.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  herders  should  accompany  the 
expedition,  in  charge  of  the  reindeer.  Arrangements  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  i^roposed  that  Mrs.  Lopp  and  the  children  should  go  to  the 
Teller  Reindeer  Station,  from  60  to  75  miles  distant,  to  remain  with 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Brevig;  but  the  discomforts  of  the  trip  were  so 
great,  and  she  had  such  entire  confidence  in  the  affection  of  the 
Eskimos,  that  she  concluded  to  remain  at  home,  being  with  her  chil- 
dren the  only  English-speaking  persons  in  a  community  of  500 
Eskimos. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Dr.  Call  and  party  left  the  Teller  Station  and 
crossed  the  mountains,  where  they  expected  to  form  a  junction  with 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  the  reindeer  herd  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  weather  was  thick  and  unpleasant,  the  barometer  sinking  rapidly, 
but,  being  in  need  of  haste,  the  party  pressed  on  through  the  storm  and 
the  mountains  as  best  they  could.  Passing  over  the  mountain  range 
they  were  met  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  they  had  to  go  into  camp, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  tent  erected  and  covered  with  sleds  to  hold 
down  the  canvas,  than  it  was  drifted  over  with  snow  so  deep  that  the 
following  day  it  took  them  two  hours  to  dig  their  way  out.  In  the 
meantime  the  deer  were  scattered  by  the  storm,  and  it  was  noon  of 
February  1  before  they  were  able  to  gather  the  herd  together  again. 
In  the  afternoon  of  February  2  a  junction  was  made  with  Lieutenant 
Jar\i8  and  the  herd.  The  following  day  a  start  was  made  with  435 
reindeer,  of  which  18  were  broken  to  harness  and  reserved  for  trans- 
portation purposes. 

On  February  6  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  pushed  on  ahead  for 
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Sineraget,  a  viUage  on  the  coast,  en  route  for  Point  Hope,  leaving 
instructions  for  Mr.  Lopp  to  follow  with  the  herd  and  meet  him  at 
Pitmegea,  just  north  of  Cape  Lisbon.  The  route  lay  along  the  north- 
ern part  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  peninsula,  about  15  miles  from  the 
coast,  where  deer  moss  was  plentiful,  to  Cape  Espenburg. 

Ob  the  12th  of  February  Lieutenant  Jar  vis  and  Dr.  Call  reached 
Cape  Espenburg,  and  although  the  ice  on  Kotzebue  Sound  was  broken 
and  piled  up  in  a  manner  to  deter  an  effort  to  cross  it,  they  con- 
cluded to  make  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  sound 
to  Cape  Blossom,  50  miles  away.  Near  Cape  Blossom  was  the  mis- 
sionary station  of  the  Friends,  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Samms  and  Miss  Hunnicutt.  Here  Lieutenant  Jarvis  met  Lieutenant 
Bertholf,  who  had  crossed  from  Norton  Sound  with  1,000  pounds  of 
provisions,  reaching  the  mission  station  on  the  10th  of  February. 
After  resting  a  few  days  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  left  on  the 
15th  for  Point  Hope,  leaving  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herd  and  then  to  follow  northward. 

On  February  16  Mr.  Lopp,  with  the  deer,  reached  Cape  Espenburg 
and  held  a  consultation  with  reference  to  the  i)08sibility  of  driving  the 
deer  and  taking  the  sleds  across  the  broken  ice  covering  an  arm  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  from  Cape  Espenburg  40  miles  to  Cape  Krusenstern. 
After  much  hesitation  it  was  decided  to  make  the  attempt.  During 
the  first  day  the  reindeer  made  30  miles ;  in  many  places  the  attendants 
had  to  cut  a  road  over  hummocks  af  broken  ice.  The  second  day  food 
gave  out  for  the  drivers,  and  of  course  there  was  no  moss  for  the  deer 
on  the  ice.  The  reindeer,  remembering  that  they  had  left  fields  of 
moss  behind  them,  continually  broke  loose  to  return  over  the  ice.  This 
made  it  very  difficult  driving,  and  they  were  out  the  second  day  and 
all  the  second  night  without  food  before  reaching  land  again  at  Cape 
Krusenstern.  There,  receiving  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  inform- 
ing him  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf  with  supplies  was  at  Cape  Blossom, 
Mr.  Lopp,  leaving  the  herd,  went  to  meet  Lieutenant  Bertholf. 

Loading  the  supplies  on  reindeer  and  dog  teams,  a  start  was  made 
for  the  herd  at  Aneyok  village,  which  was  reached  on  the  19th.  The 
deer  having  rested,  a  start  was  made  on  the  21st,  following  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kevuleek  River,  where  Mr.  Lopp  with 
the  deer  was  to  proceed  inland,  leaving  Point  Hope  to  the  westward. 
Lieutenant  Bertholf,  taking  a  team,  proceeded  direct  to  Point  Hope, 
reaching  there  on  March  2.  Finding  a  considerable  store  of  provisions 
at  Point  Hope,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  instructed  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to 
remain  there  and  take  charge  of  any  whalers  that  might  be  sent  down 
during  the  winter.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  having  made  all 
necessary  arrangements  at  Point  Hope,  left  on  March  4  for  Point  Bar- 
row. Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  instructed  Mr.  Lopp  to  meet  him  at  Pet- 
megia,  just  north  of  Cape  Lisbon.  When  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached 
the  place  of  meeting  all  that  was  visible  above  the  snow  was  a  wooden 
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cross  with  this  inscription:  "Letter  between  boards;  arrived  here 
March  7th;  look  out  for  the  train."  Just  below  the  board,  stuck  in 
the  snow,  was  a  second  board ,  on  which  was  written :  '  *  Deer  meat  here. " 

On  the  13th  of  March  they  reached  the  camp  vacated  by  the  herd 
that  morning,  and  on  another  cross  found  a  note  reading:  "Will  try 
to  find  better  moss  on  the  inside  oi  the  lagoon.  Leave  here  March 
13."  During  the  14th  a  storm  of  unusual  severity  raged,  thermometer 
registering  40  degrees  below  zero.  The.  same  storm  continued  through 
the  loth  and  was  worse  on  the  16th.  To  add  to  the  distress  and  dan- 
ger of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  his  dog  teams  had  nothing  to  eat.  About 
noon  on  the  17th  a  party  of  natives  were  discovered,  who  brought  a 
note  from  Mr.  Lopp  stating  that  he  had  left  there  that  morning,  and 
soon  after  the  herd  was  seen  on  the  horizon,  moving  over  the  rolling 
w^hite  hills.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  pushed  his  team  ahead  to  overtake  the 
deer  10  miles  away.  Arrangem.ents  were  made  to  meet  Mr.  Lopp  at  Icy 
Cape.  Arriving  there  on  the  22d  in  a  fearful  storm  nothing  was  seen 
of  the  herd,  Which  during  the  storm  had  passed  within  a  mile  of  the 
camp.  On  the  next  day  a  board  was  found  with  the  message :  "Arrived 
here  1  p.  m.  Tuesday,  March  22.  Think  we  are  passing  Icy  Cape. 
Find  meat  in  the  mouth  of  the  cache.  Think  sledge  deer  will  hold 
out.  Find  better  moss  on  the  inside  of  the  lagoon."  This  was  wel- 
come news  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  for  it  meant  that  he  could  save  his 
dog  teams  from  starvation. 

At  noon  on  March  26  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  looking  over  the  ice, 
exclaimed:  "There  is  the  first  of  the  imprisoned  fleet!"  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  tall  mast  of  the  Belvedere,  12  miles  awa3^ 

Point  Barrow  was  reached  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis  on  March  29,  and 
the  herd  of  reindeer  arrived  on  the  30th,  safe  and  sound. 

Thus  successfully  ended  a  trip  of  2,000  miles  through  the  desola- 
tions of  an  arctic  wilderness  in  midwinter,  over  an  unknown  region, 
and  among  many  wild  tribes.  The  narrative  of  the  trip  is  a  story  of 
bravery,  good  generalship,  heroic  endurance,  and  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence— a  trip  only  equaled  by  that  of  Mates  Tilton  and 
Walker,  who  went  out  with  the  news,  and  the  return  trip  of  Mr.  Lopp 
to  his  home  at  Bering  Straits. 

Turning  over  the  herd  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis  at  Point  Barrow,  Mr. 
VV.  T.  Lopp,  taking  a  dog  team,  started  on  his  return  trip  to  his  own 
home  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  As  provisions  had  been  left  for  himself 
and  the  dogs  in  caches  along  the  way,  he  was  able  to  travel  light.  On 
his  return  trip  he  reached  Point  Hope  April  19,  left  on  the  23d,  and 
reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  May  5,  thus  having,  together  with 
his  herders,  driven  a  herd  of  reindeer  over  the  bad  roads  of  snow  and 
ice,  through  a  country  but  little  known,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  drag- 
ging all  his  provisions  with  him,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  and  return- 
ing to  his  home  the  same  distance,  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of 
three  months  and  two  days. 
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It  has  frequently  been  said  during  the  efforts  to  introduce  domestic 
reindeer  into  Alaska  that  the  Eskimos  could  not  be  taught  their  care 
and  management,  and  that  they  would  never  take  to  herding  reindeer, 
but  on  this  remarkable  trip  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  herders 
and  drivers  were  all  Eskimos  who  had  learned  their  business  as  appren- 
tices at  the  Government  training  station  for  reindeer,  and  that  with- 
out this  hei"d  of  reindeer  food  could  not  have  been  taken  to  the 
whalers,  and  without  the  trained  Eskimo  the  reindeer  could  not  have 
been  driven  across  the  country.  This  striking  object  lesson  should 
forever  set  at  rest  the  false  assertion  that  the  Eskimos  will  not  take  to 
the  raising  of  reindeer  if  a  chance  is  given  them. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Point  Barrow  the  expedition  found 
abundant  pasturage  for  the  reindeer.  It  passed  through  numerous 
villages  of  natives,  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the  herd  of  reindeer, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  because  tbey  appreciated  the 
benefit  that  a  herd  of  domestic  reindeer  would  be  to  them  and  their 
people.  Wherever  they  went  the  natives  questioned  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  securing  some  reindeer  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  If  the  deer  were  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
numbers,  hundreds  of  the  Eskimo  men  would  gladly  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship of  five  years  in  order  to  get  a  start  in  reindeer  raising. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
influence  of  the  mission  schools  in  making  arctic  Alaska  safe  for  the 
transit  of  white  men.  In  1890,  when  the  Congregational  Mission  was 
established  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  no  whaler  had  dared  drop 
anchor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  village  for  ten  years;  and  the 
placing  of  missionaries  there  was  considered  by  the  captains  of  the 
whalers  as  a  foolhardy  undertaking.  The  missionaries  were  placed 
there,  and  now  ships  can  anchor  and  their  crews  go  on  shore  with 
safety. 

When,  in  1881-1883,  Lieutenant  Ray,  United  States  Army,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  international  polar  expedition  at  Point  Bar- 
row, a  turret  was  built  at  one  corner  of  his  house  and  firmed  with 
cannon  to  protect  his  party  from  the  natives.  Now  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  has  so  civilized  the  natives  that  no  fortified  habitation  is 
necessary.  Under  the  influence  of  tlie  Presbyterian  missionary  the 
natives  not  only  provided  the  shipwrecked  sailors  with  food  from  their 
own  scanty  supply,  but  also  with  necessary  fur  clothing.  The  influence 
of  the  missions  made  possible  Lieutenant  Jarvis's  heroic  trip  unarmed. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  George  F.  Tilton,  October  22,  to  carry 
the  news  to  the  States,  Dr.  H.  R.  Marsh,  Presbyterian  missionary  at 
Point  Barrow;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  agent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling 
Company,  and  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  a  scientist  making  an  arctic  collection, 
the  three  leading  white  residents  of  the  point,  immediately  set  them- 
selves to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  shipwrecked  whalers  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  their  hands.     Mr.  Brower  at  once  arranged  to  issue 
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rations  from  his  stores  to  the  men;  the  Eskimos  were  sent  into  the 
surrounding  country  to  get  wild  game,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
suffering  whalers;  Dr.  Marsh  gave  his  time  and  medical  services  to 
saving  the  men  from  scurvy  and  other  diseases  that  would  otherwise 
have  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives;  all  the  houses  in  the  place  were 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  wrecked  men,  each  one  taking  into  his  own 
home  all  that  could  be  accommodated. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  it  seemed  that  starvation 
awaited  them,  small  herds  of  wild  deer  were  seen  on  the  rolling  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  village,  a  thing  that  had  not  been  known  for  many 
years  so  that  the  natives  were  able  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity 12,604  pounds  of  deer  meat,  8,692  pounds  of  fish,  and  2,506 
pounds  of  wild  fowl,  with  some  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  or  more  of  meat 
in  the  country,  which  was  afterwards. brought  in  by  the  deer  men 
and  sledges,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis.  Some  of  this 
meat  was  hauled  a  distance  of  230  miles.  This  unusual  and  provi- 
dential supply  of  deer  meat  doubtless  kept  the  party  alive  until  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis  with  his  herd  of  domestic  reindeer. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  180  deer  were  killed  from  the 
domestic  herd. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1897,  the  steam  whaler  Navarch  was  caught 
in  the  ice  about  2  miles  west  of  Point  Barrow  and  carried  by  the  ice 
pack  to  the  northwestward.  On  August  3  the  ship  was  abandoned, 
the  crew  taking  to  three  boats,  which  were'  dragged  for  three  days 
over  the  ice  and  then  abandoned,  each  man  taking  such  bread  as  he 
could  carry.  After  going  a  little  farther  they  met  with  open  water, 
and  were  finally  compelled  to  return  to  the  ship,  18  miles  distant. 

On  the  11th  of  August  29  of  the  crew  deserted  the  vessel  for  the 
shore.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  from  the  ship  coming  to  the 
pack  they  got  upon  a  small  cake  of  ice,  which  drifted  them  inshore 
for  three  days,  and  on  the  22d  of  August  they  were  seen  and  picked 
up  by  the  steamer  Thrasher,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  for  eight 
days  but  ice  and  boot  soles,  only  16  of  the  29  living  to  be  rescued. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Captain  Whitesides  and  his  wife  and  six  of 
the  crew  left  the  vessel,  dragging  a  small  canvas  canoe  with  them. 
After  many  dangers  and  great  hardships  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore,  and  three  days  later  were  discovered  and  picked  up  by  the 
revenue  cutter  Bear.  Nine  of  the  vessel's  crew  refused  to  leave  the 
whaler,  deeming  it  safer  to  remain  on  board  than  to  risk  the  journey 
over  the  ice;  seven  of  these,  however,  later  made  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore  and  were  saved.  Two  of  the  sailors  refused  to  leave  the 
vessel  and  have  never  been  heard  from.  Very  strangely,  however, 
the  Navarch,  which  had  been  caught  in  the  ice  in  July  and  aban- 
doned, after  making  a  trip  by  itself  into  the  far  north  drifted  back 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow  four  different  times,  the  last 
time  to  within  2^  miles  of  the  shore  and  was  caught  and  held  firmly  by 
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the  ice.  Each  time  that  she  approached  the  village,  wrecking  parties 
were  sent  across  the  ice  to  secure  the  coal  and  provisions  which  had 
been  left  on  the  steamer  when  she  was  abandoned  six  months  previ- 
ously. This  coal  was  of  the  utmost  service  during  the  winter,  as  the 
driftwood  along  the  shore  had  been  used  up  and  the  coal  supply  was 
very  short.  After  all  the  provisions  and  nearly  all  the  coal  had  been 
removed,  about  4  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  September  3,  the  vessel 
was  seen  to  be  in  flames  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  the  fire  hav- 
ing been  started  by  two  of  the  sailors, .who  received  their  punishment 
later,  when  during  the  winter  there  was  not  fuel  enough  to  keep  them 
comfortable. 

Upon  his  arrival  Lieutenant  Jarvis  made  a  tour  of  inspection  and 
found  that  there  were  100  men  quartered  at  the  village,  70  of  whom 
were  crowded  in  the  old  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pacific 
Steam  Whaling  Company.  At  the  request  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  Dr. 
Marsh,  Professor  Mcllhenny,  and  Mr.  Brower  consented  to  an  increase 
of  the  number  already  quartered  upon  them;  in  the  meantime  a  store- 
room had  been  suflBciently  emptied  of  provisions  so  that  a  number  of 
them  could  be  placed  in  that.  This  made  them  more  comfortable. 
There  being  much  suffering  on  account  of  scanty  and  insufficient 
clothing,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  secured  a  large  amount  of  fur  clothing 
from  the  Eskimos,  which  was  freely  contributed  from  their  stores  for 
the  use  of  the  men.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  took  command  of  the  station, 
issued  rations,  communicated  with  the  various  ships,  sent  out  parties 
of  native  hunters,  which  brought  in  supplies  of  wild  meat,  and  so 
controlled  matters  that  when  the  Bear  was  finally  able  to  reach  the 
place  and  take  off  the  men  they  were  found  in  much  more  comfortable 
circumstances  and  healthier  condition  than  could  have  been  expected. 

The  schooner  RosariOy  after  wintering  safely,  was  crushed  in  the 
ice  July  2.  Captain  Neuth,  of  the  Jeannette^  who  was  sick,  was 
brought  down  on  the  Bear,  A  petty  officer  of  the  Orca  had  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drowning  early  in  the  spring.  In  June  Phil  Mann, 
of  the  whaler  Jesse  Freeman^  had  dropped  dead  of  heart  failure. 
Gray,  of  the  steamer  Jeaniey  had  died  of  the  dropsy.  A  Siberian 
and  Japanese  attached  to  the  fleet  had  also  died. 

There  being  indications  that  the  ice  was  breaking  up  in  Bering 
Sea,  the  cutter  Bear  left  its  winter  quarters  at  Unalaska  and  Dutch 
Harbor  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  sailed  north  for  Point  Barrow. 

On  the  19th,  to  the  north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  heavy  ice  was 
encountered,  slowly  working  its  way  through  which  the  ship  reached 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  on  the  22d,  and  the  following  day  reached 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  an  interview  was  had  with  the  mission- 
ary, W.  T.  Lopp,  who  gave  the  captain  a  full  account  of  the  condition 
at  Point  Barrow  while  he  was  there.  Learning  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  clothing  among  the  whalers.  Captain  Tuttle  turned  back 
and  steamed  over  to  St.  Michael,  where  a  supply  was  laid  in.     Return- 
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ing  to  Bering  Straits  and  passing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Point  Hope 
was  reached  July  15  and  Point  Lay  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Off 
Icy  Cape  the  heavy  drift  ice  prevented  further  progress  northward 
and  compelled  the  Bear  to  anchor  off  Point  Lay.  Another  fruitless 
effort  was  made  on  the  22d,  and  also  on  the  23d,  to  force  the  vessel 
through  the  ice.  On  the  25th,  the  ice  opening  a  little,  an  effort  was 
made  to  reach  Wainwright  Inlet,  but  before  doing  so  the  fog  shut 
down  so  thick  as  to  compel  the  ship  to  anchor. 

On  the  27th  another  start  was  made,  and  by  pushing  through  the 
heavy  drift  out  to  sea  they  were  able  to  reach  the  station  at  Cape 
Smyth  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  On  the  29th  93  officei*s  and  sailora 
were  taken  on  board. 

While  waiting  for  the  crew  of  the  Rosarioj  which  was  8  miles  away, 
the  Bear  was  subjected  to  a  terrible  ice  jam  and  nearly  crushed. 
There  was  a  high  ridge  of  shore  ice  between  the  cutter  and  the  shore, 
behind  which,  in  open  waters,  the  three  whaling  vessels — Fearless^ 
Newport^  and  Jeanie — were  safely  at  anchor,  but  all  access  to  which 
was  closed  by  the  ice,  so  that  the  Bear  could  not  get  in.  A  strong 
southwester  bad  set  in,  drifting  the  ice  floes  with  great  force  against 
the  Bear^  which  was  caught  between  them  and  the  ridge  of  shore  ice, 
and  the  staunch  vessel  came  near  being  cut  to  pieces.  A  sharp  ledge 
of  ice  under  water  abreast  the  engine  room  pushed  in  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  until  the  floor  of  the  engine  room  was  bent  up  fully  6  inches. 
In  this  jam  the  cutter  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  until  August  17,  when 
it  got  out  by  blasting  through  two  ship's  lengths  of  ice. 

Getting  afloat,  sufficient  coal  and  provisions  were  given  the  whalers 
to  enable  them  to  reach  other  supplies,  and  the  Bear  started  on  its 
return  to  civilization.  A  stop  was  made  at  Point  Hope  on  the  20th, 
where  it  was  found  that  the  schooner  Louise  J.  Kenney  had  been 
forced  on  the  beach  by  the  ice  on  the  previous  day.  Iler  officers  and 
crew  were  taken  on  board. 

After  making  several  stops  the  Bear  arrived  at  St.  Michael  on  the 
25th  of  August,  and  reached  Seattle  on  the  13tli  of  September,  where 
a  congratulatory  telegram  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  extending  thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew  for  the  successful 
issue  of  the  work  of  the  overland  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  ice- 
bound whalers. 

It  remains  for  a  grateful  country,  that  rewarded  the  heroes  of  Manila 
and  Santiago  with  promotions,  to  see  that  Lieutenant  Jarvis  be  not 
forgotten.  Had  not  the  events  of  the  Cuban  war  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation,  this  wonderful  trip  of  2,000  miles  overland,  north 
of  the  arctic  circle  in  midwinter,  would  have  filled  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  on  this  continent  and  in  Europe.  Because  occurring 
at  a  time  when  other  events  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  is 
no  less  deserving  of  its  reward. 
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COMMISSION  TO   LAPLAND. 

On  the  2:3d  of  December,  1897,  I  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  temporary  duty  in 
connection  with  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
the  18th  of  December,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  his  discretion,  to  purchase  subsistence  stores,  supplies,  and 
materials  for  the  relief  of  people  who  are  in  the  Yukon  River  country, 
to  provide  means  for  their  transportation  and  distribution,  and  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor;"  and  on  the  same  date  (December  23) 
I  received  written  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  i)rocced 
at  once  to  Norway  and  Sweden  and  purchase  500  reindeer,  broken  to 
harness,  with  sleds,  harness,  and  drivei*s  for  hauling  supplies  into  the 
Yukon  Valley  and  transport  the  same  to  the  United  States. 

Lieut.  D.  B.  Devore,  U.  S.  A.,  was  appointed  to  accompany  me  as 
disbursing  officer. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  left  for  New  York,  and  on  the 
following  day  held  conferences  with  the  managers  of  the  several  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  companies  centering  in  that  city  with  reference  to 
the  transportation  of  the  reindeer  and  Lapps  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  acting  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  had 
brought  to  the  United  States  seven  Lapp  families  to  take  charge  of  the 
domestic  reindeer  that  the  Government  had  commenced  introducing 
into  Alaska  from  Siberia  and  to  teach  the  natives  the  management  of 
the  same.  These  families  came  under  a  three  years'  contract,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  were  to  be  returned  to  Lapland,  if  they  so 
desired.  The  limit  having  been  reached  last  fall,  four  families  asked 
to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Kjell- 
mann,  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  was  sent  in 
charge  of  them,  with  the  double  purpose  of  not  only  conveying  them 
safely  to  their  native  country,  but  also  to  procure  a  number  of  Lapps 
who  would  come  to  the  United  States  with  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing it  their  permanent  home  and  engage  in  the  raising  and  training  of 
reindeer  in  Alaska.  Consequently,  when  this  unexpected  demand  of 
the  Government  for  reindeer  and  Lapps  arose,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Kjellmann  from 
New  York  of  the  changed  conditions,  and  instructed  him  to  engage 
and  send  out  all  the  assistants  he  could  use  to  expedite  the  purchase 
of  reindeer  and  the  securing  of  Lapp  colonists. 

On  the  evening  of  December  24  Lieutenant  Devore  and  myself  took 
passage  on  the  steamship  Lucania,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  early 
Christmas  morning  were  on  our  way  to  Liverpool,  which  w^e  reached 
at  noon  December  31.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  we  were  met 
by  representatives  of  the  White  Star  Line,  who  wished  to  bid  for  the 
transportation  of  the  reindeer.  After  a  conference  with  them  we 
took  the  train  to  London.  On  New  Year's  morning  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  agent  of  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior,  who  had  reached  Norway,  asking  for  fnnds.  This  was 
in  answer  to  the  telegrams  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  at 
once  to  purchase  reindeer. 

The  Lapps,  who  alone  have  the  reindeer  for  sale^  are  a  semicivilized 
people,  unaccustomed  to  commercial  methods.  They  have  no  confi- 
dence in  a  "promise  to  pay."  A  would-be  buyer  must  show  his 
money,  and  at  least  make  a  partial  payment  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Hence  Mr.  Kjellmann  could  accomplish  but  little  until  he  had  funds 
in  hand. 

Although  it  was  New  Year's  Day,  we  found  that  the  banks  would 
be  open  during  the  forenoon,  and  Lieutenant  Devore  and  myself  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  leading  bankers  and  telegraph  corftpanies  of  Lon- 
don, but,  strangely,  no  one  could  suggest  any  method  of  getting  money 
to  Mr.  Kjellmann  sooner  than  by  sending  a  check  by  mail.  As  there 
was  a  prospect  of  considerable  delay  in  chartering  a  steamship,  we 
decided  in  the  afternoon  that  Lieutenant  Devore  should  remain  in 
London  and  secure  a  steamer  and  that  I  should  push  on  to  Lapland 
with  money  for  Mr.  Kjellmann. 

January  3  I  learned  at  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Steam- 
ship Company  that  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, to  protect  English  cattle  from  the  foot-rot  which  had  broken 
out  in  southern  Sweden  among  some  of  the  cattle,  had  recently  issued 
a  circular  forbidding  the  introduction  into  England  of  any  stock 
from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Not  only  was  stock  of  all  kinds  for- 
bidden to  land  in  England,  but  ships  carrying  such  stock  to  other 
countries  were  to  be  quarantined  twenty-one  days  before  being  allowed 
to  load  other  cattle  to  return  to  England.  As  this  threatened  to 
greatly  increase  the  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  chartering  a  ship,  I 
proceeded  to  the  American  embassy,  where  it  was  suggested  that  I 
^^8it  the  British  department  of  agriculture  and  talk  over  the  matter 
unofficially  with  the  officer  in  charge  and  find  out  if  any  official  action 
would  be  necessary.  I  found  that  the  officer  wanted  was  the  first 
assistant  seci-etary  of  agriculture.  He  took  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
X>osal  to  procure  reindeer  to  relieve  the  destitute  miners  in  the  Yukon, 
and  suggested  that  we  secure  a  steamer  not  engaged  in  the  cattle 
trade  and  take  the  reindeer  direct  from  Lapland  to  America,  which 
suggestion  was  afterwards  carried  out. 

Leaving  London  on  the  evening  of  Januarys,  I  reached  Christiania, 
Norway,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

At  10  a.  m.  I  presented  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Henry  Bordewich, 
of  Minnesota,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Sherman  to  American  officials 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  to  render  all  possible  aid  in  secur- 
ing reindeer.  In  company  with  the  consul,  a  call  was  made  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Norwegian  Grovernment,  who  gave  me 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Norwegian  officials  in  Lapland  requesting 
them  to  extend  all  assistance  in  the  enterprise. 
S.  Doc.  34 3 
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On  the  morning  of  January  7  I  took  the  train  for  Trondhjem. 
After  leaving  Hamar  the  train  crosses  over  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Mjosen  to  the  valley  of  the  celebrated  River  Glommen,  along  whose 
winding  banks  it  gradually  ascends  until  the  high  mountain  levels 
are  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roros,  on  a  dreary  and  inclement 
plateau,  2,060  feet  above  the  water.  This  is  a  famous  region  for  rein- 
deer moss. 

At  midnight  I  reached  Trondhjem,  and  taking  an  omnibus  was 
soon  settled  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  On  January  8,  as  soon  as  the  banks 
were  opened,  I  made  a  deposit  of  $1,000  for  Mr.  Kjellmann,  which 
was  telegraphed  to  Alton,  Lapland,  to  his  credit. 

Owing  to  its^nearness  and  accessibility  by  rail  with  the  mountain 
plateaus,  Trondhjem  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  Norway  for  procur- 
ing reindeer  moss.  A  few  weeks  previous  Mr.  Kjellmann,  while  en 
route  to  Lapland,  visited  the  traders  and  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
and  arranged  for  several  hundred  tons  of  moss  to  be  delivered  at 
Trondhjem.  I  now  completed  that  purchase  of  moss,  and  arranged 
with  Mr.  E.  A.  Tonseth's  commission  house  for  its  reception  and  ship- 
ment upon  the  steamer  that  was  to  be  chartered  to  carry  the  reindeer 
and  which  would  call  at  that  harbor  for  the  moss. 

At  midnight,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  mail  from  Christiania, 
the  steamer  Vesteraalen  sailed  for  Tromsoe. 

At  6  a.  m.  January  11 1  i-eached  Tromsoe,  and,  transferring  from  the 
steamer  Vesteraalen  to  that  of  the  Sigwrd  Jarl,  at  7  a.  m.  the  steamer 
was  on  its  way  to  Hammerfest,  which  place  we  expected  to  reach  the 
same  evening,  but  the  sea  was  so  rough  and  the  snow  squalls  so  blind- 
ing that  we  did  not  get  there  until  2  o'clock  the  following  day. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Januaiy  12  we  dropped  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  city  in  the  world. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  sun  is  not  visible  from  November  18  to 
January  23.  The  city  is  lighted  with  electric  lights.  It  carries  on  a 
busy  trade  with  Russia  and  also  with  Spitzbergen. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  dropped  anchor  I  was  transferred  by  rowboat 
directly  to  the  steamer  Nor.  This  was  one  of  the  small  steamers 
which  makes  side  trips  up  the  fiords,  the  special  route  of  the  Nor 
being  the  Alten  Fiord,  at  the  head  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Bose- 
kop,  which  was  my  destination. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  handed  a  number  of  telegrams  with 
reference  to  the  work  in  hand. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  16,  Mr.  Kjellmann  arrived  from  the 
interior,  having  been  delayed  two  days  on  the  mountains,  where  he 
was  lost  in  a  blizzard,  riding  nearly  all  Friday  and  Satui'day  nights 
and  the  intervening  day  without  sleep.  He  rej)orted  the  welcome 
information  that  the  500  trained  reindeer  that  had  been  ordered, 
together  with  sleds,  harness,  and  50  drivers,  had  been  secured.  He 
had  sailed  from  New  York  December  1,  1897,  and  reached  Bosekop, 
Lapland,  on  the  2M. 
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While  passing  through  Washington,  November  30,  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  general  agent  of 
education  for  Alaska,  at  which  time  he  was  informed  that  possibly 
Congress  would  make  an  appropriation  for  the  I'elief  of  the  miners  in 
the  Yukon  Valley,  and  if  so  he  might  be  called  upon  to  purchase 
reindeer  and  procure  drivers  for  the  same;  in  view  of  which  he  was 
directed  while  en  route  to  make  such  inquiries  that  if  telegraphed  to 
procure  deer  he  could  do  so  with  but  little  delay.  Therefoi*e,  on  his 
arrival,  December  12,  at  Aalesund,  the  first  port  reached  in  Nor- 
way, he  telegraphed  to  various  centers  where  it  was  thought  rein- 
deer moss  could  be  had  in  quantity,  the  replies  to  be  sent  to  him 
at  Trondhjem,  which  place  he  reached  the  next  day.  Arriving  at 
Trondhjem,  he  found  that  the  only  place  where  the  moss  could  be  had 
in  abundance  was  at  Roros.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  he  took  the 
train  to  Roros,  and  on  the  15th  went  around  among  the  farmers 
investigating  the  supply.  Finding  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moss 
could  be  had,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  A.  Skjerdingstad.  a  local  mer- 
chant, to  procure  and  ship  250  tons,  if  it  should  be  wanted.  On  the 
16th  he  returned  to  Trondhjem,  and  on  the  18th  took  the  mail  steamer 
Vesteraalen  for  Tromsoe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Slst.  Transferring 
to  the  connecting  steamer,  Hammerfest  was  reached  on  the  22d.  At 
Ilammerfest  he  received  a  cablegram  of  December  22,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  asking  if  600  reindeer  could  be  purchased.  Leaving 
Ilammerfest  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  that  evening 
brought  him  to  Bosekop,  at  the  head  of  Alten  Fiord,  which  was  to  be 
his  headquarters. 

Upon  arriving  at  Bosekop  he  received  the  cablegram  of  December 
23  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  directing  him  to  purchase  500  reindeer, 
et<5.  On  the  morning  of  December  25,  before  leaving  New  York, 
according  to  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  cabled  him  to 
hire  all  the  help  he  needed  to  expedite  matters  and  to  send  out  in 
different  directions.  Consequently,  borrowing  1,000  kroners,  on  De- 
cember 29  he  hired  Mr.  Per  Rist  and  sent  him  to  Kautokeino,  112  miles 
over  the  mountains,  and  on  the  31st  Mr.  Samuel  Kemi  (both  Lapps, 
returned  from  Alaska),  who  was  sent  to  Enare,  Finland,  265  miles  dis- 
tant, and  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  to  Sjus  Javre,  101  miles,  to  bargain  for  trained 
reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness.  The  same  day  he  wrote  Mr.  A.  Paulsen, 
a  merchant  at  Karasjok,  and  arranged  with  Mr.  O.  Kjeldsberg,  another 
merchant,  to  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  moss.  Having  set 
matters  in  motion,  he  was  compelled  to  wait  at  Bosekop  for  funds. 
While  thus  waiting  he  closed  by  telegraph  a  contract  with  Mr.  A.  Skjer- 
dingstad to  deliver  900  horse  loads  of  reindeer  moss  at  the  Roros 
depot — 500  loads  at  7  kroner  i)er  load  and  400  loads  at  8  kroner  per 
load — to  be  delivered  to  me  or  to  my  order. 

Upon  arriving  at  Trondhjem,  January  8,  I  arranged  that  the  moss 
should  be  shipped  to  Mr.  E.  A,  Tonseth,  commission  merchant,  at 
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Trondhjem.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts  made 
in  London  to  forward  money  to  Mr.  Kjellmann,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  I  reached  Trondhjem,  January  8,  that  I  succeeded.  Receiving 
this  money  on  the  morning  of  January  9,  Mr.  Kjellmann  left  the  same 
forenoon  with  reindeer  team  for  Kautokeino  to  meet  and  receive  the 
reports  of  the  several  men  that  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  make 
contracts.  Reaching  Kautokeino  on  the  11th,  he  found  his  lieutenants 
waiting  for  him  with  the  welcome  news  that  the  whole  number  of 
reindeer^  sleds,  and  harness  were  secured.  On  the  12th  Mr.  Kjell- 
mann signed  contracts  with  23  Laplanders  as  drivers  and  on  the  13th 
started  on  his  return  to  Bosekop  to  report  progress  to  me  and  secure 
additional  funds  for  further  payments.  Encountering  a  blizzard  in 
crossing  the  mountains  and  losing  his  way,  he  did  not  reach  Bosekop 
until  the  IGth.  Securing  from  me  additional  funds,  on  the  18th  Mr. 
M.  Kjeldsberg  and  Mr.  Per  Rist  were  sent  to  Maci  and  Kautokeino 
to  complete  payments  and  bring  the  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness, 
with  the  drivers  and  their  families,  to  Bosekop  for  shipment.  On 
the  19th  Mr.  Kjellmann  left  for  Sjus  Javre  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
that  section.  On  the  21st  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  was  dispatched  from  Sjus 
Javre  to  Bautajok,  162  miles,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Kemi  to  Enare,  to 
assemble  and  move  to  Bosekop  the  reindeer,  drivers,  etc.,  procured  at 
those  places. 

Having  started  his  lieutenants,  Mr.  Kjellmann  himself  left  Sjus 
Javre  on  the  21st  for  Karasjok,  where,  on  the  24th,  he  contracted 
with  the  drivers  and  paid  for  the  reindeer  which  had  been  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Paulsen. 

Final  settlements  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Kjellmann  stai*ted 
on  the  25th  to  return  to  the  coast,  reaching  Bosekop  on  the  28th,  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  storm,  the  most  severe  of  the  winter.  That  storm, 
which  had  been  raging  almost  without  cessation  for  three  weeks,  piling 
the  snow  in  great  banks  along  the  fences,  filling  lanes  full  above  the 
fence  tops,  and  obliterating  all  evidences  of  roads  or  tracksjn  the  open 
country,  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  severity  until  on  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  of  January  it  had  turned  into  a  blizzard,  culminating 
on  the  28th  in  the  worst  day  of  the  season.  The  hotel  at  Bosekop,  a 
strong  log  building  with  a  substantial  stone  foundation,  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  trembled  under  the  furious  blasts  of  wind  and  snow.  At  mid- 
6ay  houses  a  block  away  could  not  be  seen  through  the  driving  snow. 
All  traffic  was  suspended  in  the  street;  and  yet  on  the  mountains, 
where  the  cold  was  much  greater  and  the  wind  swept  with  the  force 
of  H  hurricane,  w  ere  four  herds  of  reindeer,  and  between  one  and  two 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  open  sleds,  facing  the  blizzard 
as,  on  different  roads  and  widely  separated  sections,  they  were  center- 
ing into  Bosekop.  While  anxious  lest  they  should  be  detained  by 
the  storm  and  perhaps  some  of  the  children  perish,  I  received  a  call 
from  the  mayor  (landsman)  of  the  village.     Inquiring  what  were  the 
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prospects  of  the  Lapps  getting  through,  he  shook  his  head,  saying 
that  nothing  could  face  that  storm  for  any  length  of  time  and  live. 
And  I  doubt  whether  any  other  race  than  the  Lapp,  that  was  cradled 
in  the  snow  and  inured  from  childhood  to  hardship,  could  have  done 
so,  or  any  other  animal  than  the  reindeer  have  bi'ought  them  safely 
over  the  storm-swept  and  trackless  mountains. 

About  noon,  going  to  a  window  and  with  a  knife  scraping  off  the 
frost  in  order  to  get  sight  of  a  thermometer  hanging  outside,  I  saw 
faintly  through  the  whirling  snow  a  solitary  reindeer  coming  up  the 
street,  and  soon  after  could  make  out  a  sled  with  a  man  incased  in 
ice  and  snow.  It  was  Mr.  KjeUmann,  his  great  fur  coat  covered  with 
snow  and  his  face  and  whiskers  incased  in  a  mask  of  ice. 

Toward  evening  a  Lapp  arrived,  announcing  that  Mr.  Mathis  Rira, 
with  a  band  of  90  deer,  had  arrived  from  Maci,  and  gone  into  camp 
in  the  mountains  back  of  the  village.  And  on  the  Afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 31  we  were  cheered  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  other  three  bands. 
Driving  out  with  reindeer  teams  7  miles  to  the  crossing  of  Alien 
River,  we  met  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  and  Mr.  Samuel  Kemi,  with  4  men  and 
114  head  of  deer,  from  Bautajok,  165  miles  distant.  They  were  sent 
into  camp  on  the  east  side  of  Alten  River.  Returning  to  Bosekop, 
we  were  met  by  a  messenger  announcing  that  Mr.  M.  Kjeldsberg  and 
Mr.  Per  Rist,  from  Kautokeino,  with  44  Lapps  and  252  head  of  deer, 
had  arrived  and  gone  into  camp. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  in  their  safe  arrival  another  messenger 
came  with  the  news  that  Mr.  A.  Paulsen,  with  29  Lapps  and  90  deer, 
from  Karasjok,  had  also  arrived  and  gone  into  camp  outside  of  the 
village.  The  three  parties,  starting  from  places  a  hundred  miles 
apart  and  journeying  by  different  routes,  had  reached  the  rendez^vous 
within  a  few  hours  of  one  another. 

On  February  1  the  little  village  of  Bosekop  awoke  from  its  Arctic 
night  to  unusual  stir  and  activity  as  the  Lapps  and  deer  came  pouring 
in  long  lines  over  the  hill  into  the  village,  filling  up  Market  Square. 
The  hundreds  of  Lapps,  in  their  bright-colored,  picturesque  national 
dress,  those  that  were  going  away  and  those  that  had  come  to  see 
them  off,  greeting  old  friends  and  meeting  new  ones,  the  unpacking 
of  sleds  and  preparations  for  embarkation,  all  made  a  picture  never  to 
be  forgotten.  All  was  bustle  and  excitement.  By  night  everything 
was  ready  for  the  an*ival  of  the  steamship,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
expedition — the  purchase  of  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness,  together 
with  the  securing  of  competent  drivers — was  an  accomplisht^d  success. 
ITie  greatness  and  extent  of  this  success  is  heightened  by  the  environ- 
ment. 

First.  If  we  had  not  needed  deer  trained  to  harness  we  could  have 
bought  a  whole  herd,  and  thus  secured  over  500  head  in  one  trans- 
action; but  needing  only  trained  ones,  they  had  to  be  picked  up  in 
small  lots  of  three  and  four  out  of  a  herd — perhaps  four  from  the  first 
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herd  visited,  then  five  or  six  out  of  the  second  herd,  15  or  20  miles 
away,  and  then  two  or  three  from  a  third  herd  located  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  mountain  off  the  usual  line  of  travel.  The  seven  men  that 
have  been  out  buying  have  ranged  from  the  ocean  eastward  across 
northern  Norway  to  the  edge  of  Russian  Finland.  This  has  aggre- 
gated 3,000  miles  of  reindeer  travel. 

Second.  This  3,000  miles  of  reindeer  sledding  had  been  made  in  a 
region  from  3  to  4  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  arctic  circle  and 
during  the  arctic  night,  when  the  sun  does  not  appear  above  the  hori- 
zon from  November  18  to  Januaiy  23;  3,000  miles  of  sledding  through 
long  reaches  of  unsettled  forests,  over  storm-swept  mountains,  and 
along  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Third.  This  3,000  miles  of  travel  had  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
arctic  winter,  when  fearful  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
mountain  passes  (jrossed  and  recrossed  during  January  are  as  difficult 
and  dangerous  as  the  Chilcat  Pass  of  Alaska. 

Fourth.  The  hindrance  arising  from  heredity  and  the  custom  of 
centuries.  If  we  had  gone  into  wide-awake  and  intelligent  New 
England  and  proposed  to  a  laboring  man  to  break  up  his  home,  settle 
his  affairs,  and  start  in  two  weeks  with  his  family  to  travel  in  midwinter, 
in  an  open  sled,  from  100  t-o  200  miles  to  take  a  railroad  to  Alaska,  he 
would  have  said  to  us  '*  the  time  is  too  short. "  Much  more,  then,  is  the 
time  considered  too  short  when  we  come  to  the  nonprogressive  Lapps, 
whose  ancestors  have  occupied  the  same  country  from  the  beginning 
of  their  history^  whose  young  people  have  never  been  found  among 
the  emigrants  flocking  from  all  nations  to  America,  who  beyond  all 
other  nationalities  have  clung  to  their  ancestral  homes,  and  ask  them 
to  break  up  their  homes,  dispose  of  their  property,  settle  their  affairs, 
visit  parents  or  other  near  relatives  perhaps  for  the  last  time  on  earth, 
and  be  ready  in  two  weeks  to  start  for  the  end  of  the  earth.  And  all 
this  has  been  accomplished  within  a  month  from  the  time  the  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  Lieut.  D.  B.  Devore  had  chartered  the  transport 
steamer  Manitoban,  of  the  Allan  Line,  Glasgow.  Sailing  from  Green- 
ock, Scotland,  January  16,  she  arrived  at  Trohdhjem  January  23  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  up  the  moss  which  had  been  gathered  there 
for  the  use  of  the  reindeer  herd.  A  severe  storm  detained  the  vessel 
at  Trondhjem  until  the  29th,  when  she  sailed,  reaching  Bosekop  on 
February  2,  Learning  that  the  steamship  had  arrived,  I  went  on 
board  and  arrangements  were  quickly  consummated  for  loading  the 
Lapland  reindeer.  A  large  barge  was  taken  over  to  the  ship,  upon 
which  was  built  a  platform,  from  which  a  gangway  was  erected  to  the 
ship.  The  reindeer  were  brought  over  from  the  shore  to  the  barge  in 
rowboats,  and  from  the  rowboats  led  up  the  gang  plank  directly  into 
the  ship.  That  the  deer  might  be  loaded  more  compactly  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  injured  during  the  trip,  their  horns  were  sawed  off 
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within  an  inch  of  the  flesh.  During  the  first  day  300  deer,  200  sleds, 
and  considerable  baled  moss  wer^  loaded  on  the  steamer.  The  work 
was  pushed  vigorously  all  day  until  7  p.  m.,  when  the  tired  men 
refused  to  work  longer,  even  for  extra  pay. 

On  the  morning  of  February  3  work  was  resumed  at  6.30  o'clock. 
The  day  was  bitter  cold,  with  a  light  wind  blowing  from  the  moun- 
tains. By  10  o'clock  all  the  deer  that  were  in  the  place  had  been  sent 
off  to  the  ship,  but  there  was  still  a  herd  of  140  that  had  not  come  in 
from  the  mountains,  where  it  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ship. 
Extra  men  were  sent  to  assist  in  lassoing  them,  and  as  fast  as  they 
were  brought  to  the  barge  their  horns  were  sawed  off  and  they  were 
rushed  aboard  the  ship.  By  6  p.  m.  the  deer  were  all  on  board,  the 
balance  of  the  sleds  were  sent  aboard,  and  also  the  harness  packed  in 
large  casks.  The  drivers  and  their  families  went  on  board  during  the 
evening.  About  midnight  I  removed  from  the  hotel  to  the  ship,  and 
at  4  a.  m.  on  Friday,  February  4,  the  anchor  was  hoisted  and  we  were 
off  for  New  York. 

The  officers  of  the  steamship  Manitdban  were  Capt.  Andrew  E.  Braes, 
Chief  Officer  James  Buchanan,  Second  Officer  Charles  S.  Cheeper, 
Third  Officer  Robert  M.  McMaster,  Fourth  Officer  D.  O.  Hagan,  Chief 
Engineer  John  Stett,  Second  Engineer  Mr.  Day,  Surgeon  Wolf.  We 
had  on  board  539  reindeer  that  cost  on  an  average  $10  each,  418 
sleds  at  13.60  each,  511  sets  of  harness  at  $2.50  each.  There  were 
also  on  board  43  men,  16  women,  and  19  children,  Lapps;  15  men,  3 
women,  and  7  children,  Norwegians;  and  10  men.  Fins;  making  78 
Lapps,  25  Norwegians,  and  10  Finns,  or  113  emigrants.  Of  the  women, 
16  were  raarrjed,  6  of  them  recently.  Among  the  Lapp  men  was  a 
Mr.  Samuel  Johannesen  Balto,  who  accompanied  Nansen  in  his  famous 
trip  across  Greenland,  for  which  he  received  a  silver  medal  from 
Oscar  II,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  There  was  also  in  the  com- 
pany Johan  Fetter  Stalogargo,  a  Finn,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  northernmost  mail  carrier  in  the  world,  having  for  eight 
years  carried  the  mail  on  his  back  to  North  Cape,  Norway,  traveling 
on  skees  (Norwegian  snowshoes).  Among  the  68  men  were  13  who 
had  had  experience  in  carrying  the  mail  with  reindeer  teams  across 
the  mountains  and  canyons  and  plains  of  arctic  Lapland.  (For  a 
detailed  list  of  colonists  see  Appendix,  pp.  105,  106.) 

Mr.  Kjellmann  and  myself  were  the  only  cabin  passengers.  Lieu- 
tenant Devore  returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Trondhjem 
and  London.  The  first  two  days  out  we  had  a  fair  wind  and  smooth 
sea,  but  on  February  8,  when  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  we  encountered 
a  heavy  head  wind,  which  lasted  for  nine  days,  increasing  in  violence 
from  day  to  day  until  on  February  15  it  had  reached  the  proportions 
of  a  gale.  On  the  14th  one  of  the  lifeboats  was  wrenched  from  the 
davits  and  so  badly  stove  in  on  deck  that  it  had  to  be  broken  up. 
Some  of  the  2-inch  plank  bolted  together  around  the  cattle  pens  on 
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the  hurricane  deck  were  wrenched  apart  and  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  130  reindeer  in  pens  on  that,  deck  were  drenched  with  the  seas 
that  broke  over  them,  and  for  nine  days  and  nights  they  were  not  dry 
once. 

On  the  15ih  the  ship's  figurehead  was  torn  from  the  iron  prow  and 
swept  out  to  sea,  and  heavy  iron  stanchions  broken  off,  while  sea 
after  sea  swept  the  deck.  The  danger  of  being  washed  overboard 
was  so  great  that  the  men  were  not  allowed  on  deck,  and  the  rein- 
deer were  of  necessity  left  without  food.  Toward  evening,  there 
being  a  lull  in  the  storm,  the  deer  were  fed.  Captain  Braes,  who  has 
been  at  sea  for  forty-two  years,  and  his  first  officer,  twenty-four 
years,  testify  that  in  all  their  experience  they  never  encountered  any- 
thing worse.  The  deer  proved  to  be  good  sea  travelers,  learning  to 
balance  themselves  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  to  rest  by  lying 
down  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  on  their  native  pasture.  The 
loss  of  one  deer  by  death  out  of  639  was  a  very  small  thing;  that 
death,  however,  was  not  due  to  the  sea  voyage,  but  to  injuries 
received  in  fighting.  The  same  might  have  occurred  if  they  had  been 
running  at  large  on  land.  Whenever  during  the  journey  we  encoun- 
tered a  snowstorm,  the  snow  was  carefully  gathered  from  the  deck 
by  the  Lapps  in  pails  and  carried  to  the  pens  for  the  use  of  the  rein- 
deer, and  they  ate  it  with  avidity.  The  men  were  organized  into 
gangs, 'with  overseers,  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  deer  upon  the 
trip. 

On  February  27  our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  welcome  sight  of 
land  off  New  England,  and  that  evening  we  dropped  anchor  inside 
of  Sandy  Hook- 
February  28,  after  the  visit  of  the  quarantine  officers,  the  ship 
slowly  steamed  up  to  the  cattle  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  Jersey  City,  where  the  deer  were  immediately  unloaded  from  the 
ship,  and  the  following  day  loaded  into  cars  that  were  waiting  for  them, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1,  in  two  sections,  were  started  acros** 
the  continent  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  Central,  and 
Great  Northern  railways  to  Seattle.  At  New  York  they  were  placed 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Devore,  U.  S.  A.,  who  accompanied  them 
to  Seattle,  while  I  returned  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  10th  of  March  I  was  detailed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  proceed 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  resume  charge  of  the  Lapps  and  the  reindeer, 
which  would  be  turned  over  to  me  by  the  officers  of  the  Army  in 
charge. 

Leaving  Washington  on  March  11,  I  overtook  the  reindeer  herd  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  16th  of  March,  where  they  were  being  loaded 
•under  direction  of  Maj.  W.  R.  Abercrombie,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  bark 
Seminole,  They  had  been  in  Seattle  nine  days  while  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  Alaska.  To  save  the  moss  brought  over  from  Lapland 
for  the  sea  voyage  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  the  deer  were  taken  to  one 
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of  the  city  parks  of  Seattle  and  placed  on  grass.  As  the  result  of 
the  change  of  diet  four  died  while  there  and  eight  others  after  leaving 
Seattle. 

In  accordance  with  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Brigadier-General  Merriam  of  March  16, 1898,  40  of  the  Lapps,  mainly 
women  and  children,  were  left  at  the  Fort  Townsend  Barracks,  to  be 
sent  later  by  sea  to  Alaska  via  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  St.  Michael. 
Mr.  Regnor  Dahl,  a  Norwegian,  acquainted  with  the  Lapp  language, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  colony,  subject  to  the  authority  of  Capt. 
William  W.  Robinson,  jr.,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Dahl  was  made  matron  and 
Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell  physician.  The  remaining  57  men,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  superintendent  of  the  Government  rein- 
deer stations  in  Alaska,  were  sent  on  the  Seminole  with  the  reindeer, 
to  drive  the  portion  of  the  herd  turned  over  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  overland  from  Haines  Mission  into 
the  Yukon  Valley.  As  sickness  in  his  family  would  prevent  Mr. 
Kjellmann  from  accompanying  the  party  longer  than  to  see  them 
started  from  Haines  Mission  inland,  Mr.  Hedley  £.  Redmeyer  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  overland  party.  As  some  of  the 
Lapps  were  sick  with  measles.  Dr.  Hermon  F.  Titus,  a  physician  of 
Seattle,  was  employed  to  accompany  the  party  as  far  as  Haines, 
Alaska,  at  an  expense  of  $300. 

The  Seminole  left  Seattle  at  midnight,  March  10,  in  tow  of  the  steam 
tug  Sea  LdaUy  and  reached  Haines  Mission  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th.  There  were  no  barges  at  that  place,  and  Captain  Brainard,  U. 
S.  A.,  went  to  Dyea  and  returned  with  a  barge,  upon  which  the  rein-' 
deer,  sleds,  and  moss  were  landed  on  the  beach  during  the  28th. 
Brigadier- General  Merriam,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  had  sent  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Dyea 
for  tents  and  camping  outfit,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Lapp  drivers 
who  were  expected  to  proceed  from  Haines,  on  the  coast,  to  Circle  City, 
on  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles,  the  longer  portion  of  the 
way  through  an  unknown  region.  Owing  to  the  irregularity  and 
unreliability  of  the  mails  in  that  section,  the  instructions,  which  were 
mailed  at  Skagway,  did  not  reach  the  officer  at  Dyea,  6  miles  distant, 
for  nearly  a  week  after  they  were  due.  This  compelled  the  holding 
of  the  reindeer  at  Haines  Mission  for  a  week,  and  as  there  was  no 
moss  at  that  point  they  were  fed  on  dried  alfalfa  (the  only  forage  to 
be  had),  which  weakened  them. 

On  March  29,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  herd  at  Haines,  an 
unusually  early  thaw  set  in,  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  Chilkat  River, 
rendering  the  trail  to  the  moss  fields  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Thle- 
heena  (a  tributary  of  the  Chilkat  River),  where  it  was  proposed  to 
pasture  the  reindeer  preparatory  to  driving  them  across  the  country 
to  the  Yukon  Valley,  for  tlie  time  being  impracticable.  If  transpor- 
tation had  been  ready  at  Seattle  as  expected,  thus  saving  the  nine 
days'  time  lost  at  that  point,  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  Lapp 
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drivers  had  been  waiting  their  arrival  at  Haines,  the  reindeer  herd 
could  have  been  driven  without  any  great  loss  either  to  Dawson  or 
Circle  City.  But  the  above  delays  were  disastrous.  With  unsuitable 
food,  the  deer  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until,  on  March  31,  three  days 
after  the  arrival,  they  commenced  dying.  On  March  31,  two  died; 
April  1,  four;  April  2,  three;  and  April  4,  three. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  Lapp  attendants  found  some  moss  above 
timber  line  on  a  mountain  on  the  peninsula  12  miles  south  of  Haines, 
and  on  April  15  the  whole  herd  was  driven  to  pasturage,  reaching  it 
on  the  6th,  ten  days  after  their  arrival  at  Haines.  Eight  died  on  the 
road,  being  five  on  the  5th  and  three  on  the  6th. 

On  the  4th.  of  April,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  Capt.  B.  Eldridge,  XJ.  S.  A.,  divided  the  herd,  reserving 
200  head  for  the  War  Department,  and  turning  over  326  head  to  the 
Interior  Department.  The  herd,  however,  was  by  this  time  in  such 
a  weakened  condition  that  it  was  not  separated,  and  later  on  so  many 
died  that  the  140  head  that  survived  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

After  driving  the  herd  to  temporary  pasturage  on  the  mountain  the 
Lapps  returned  to  Haines  and  proceeded  to  make  up  their  rations 
and  supplies — which  had  at  length  been  received — into  bundles  of  the 
proper  size  for  packing,  it  being  the  plan  to  remove  the  camp  from 
the  beach  50  miles  inland  to  the  commencement  of  the  moss  pastures 
of  the  interior. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  with  a  portion  of  the  supplies  loaded  into 
native  canoes  and  the  balance  strapped  to  the  backs  of  the  Lapps, 
they  started  up  the  Chilkat  River,  reaching  Klukwan  village  at  11 
o'clock  Saturday  night,  where  they  remained  in  camp  over  Easter 
Sunday.  On  Monday  morning,  the  11th,  they  took  up  their  march  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Thleheena  River,  where  the  supplies  were  left  in  a 
temporary  camp. 

As  many  of  the  reindeer  had  died  and  more  were  dying  from  the 
effects  of  the  starvation  at  Haines,  it  was  concluded  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  send  as  many  men  as  was  originally  intended  to  Circle  City. 
Accordingly  15  were  detailed  for  the  overland  trip  and  left  with  their 
supplies  at  the  camp  on  the  Thleheena.  The  remainder  returned 
with  Mr.  Kjellmann  down  the  Chilkat  River  to  Haines,  arriving  at 
noon  on  the  12th.  They  were  immediately  sent  to  round-up  the  herd 
and  start  them  for  the  Chilkat  Valley  to  the  moss  pasturage  at  the 
head  of  Thleheena  River. 

While  on  pasture  1  deer  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  6  each  on  the  8th 
and  9th,  and  5  on  the  10th.  As  the  small  pasture  that  had  been 
found  soon  gave  out,  the  death  rate  increased  to  10  on  the  11th. 

On  the  12th  the  herd  was  gathered  together  and  an  effort  made  to 
drive  them  slowly  north  up  the  Chilkat  Valley  toward  the  abundant 
and  permanent  moss  fields  at  the  head  of  the  river.    They  were  so 
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weak,  however,  that  many  lagged  behind,  and  the  herd  became  scat- 
tered along  the  12  miles  between  the  camp  and  Haines. 

On  the  13th  the  strongest  deer  reached  camp  opposite  Haines,  and 
Mr.  Kjellmann  received  instructions  from  Captain  Eldridge  and  Cap- 
tain Abercrombie  to  keep  the  whole  herd  there  until  it  should  be 
determined  whether  any  portion  of  the  herd  was  in  condition  to  accom- 
pany the  military  expeditions.  Accordingly  they  were  detained  at 
that  point  until  the  15th,  during  which  days  14  died  on  the  12th,  22 
on  the  13th,  26  on  the  14th,  28  on  the  15th,  and  34  on  the  16th.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  the  military  expeditions  sailed  from  Haines  for 
Prince  William  Sound  without  waiting  further  on  the  reindeer. 

Permission  being  granted,  on  the  16th  of  April  the  Lapps  com- 
menced collecting  the  herd  and  driving  them  northward.  During 
the  day  a  second  band  of  deer  overtook  the  first.  Uniting  the  bands, 
the  Lapps,  with  the  second  band,  were  returned  to  gather  up  more 
of  the  straggling  deer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  while  en  route,  a  little  moss  was  found 
on  a  steep  mountain  side.  Camp  was  immediately  made  and  all 
hands  sent  to  pack  the  moss  down  in  sacks  to  the  deer. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  Kjellmann  returned  to  the  peninsula  south  of 
Haines,  where  the  balance  of  the  herd  left  on  the  15th  had  remained. 
Finding  that  they  were  still  too  weak  to  be  moved,  he  took  a  few  of 
the  stronger  ones  and  on  the  20th  he  overtook  the  first  party  on  the 
Chilkat  River.  Joining  the  two  parts  of  the  herd  into  one,  he  sent 
back  to  the  peninsula  five  men  to  care  for  the  weak  animals  that  had 
been  left  there  and  to  trj'  to  move  them  slowly  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  balance  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  trees, 
gatherinj^  moss  from  the  trees  and  rocks  and  carrying  it  to  the  main 
herd  on  the  Chilkat  River. 

On  the  24th,  taking  an  Indian  guide  and  30  of  the  men,  each  pulling 
a  sled  loaded  with  rations,  Mr.  Kjellmann  proceeded  up  the  Thleheena 
Valley.  He  found  the  snow  soft  and  deep  and  the  weather  rainy,  so 
that  very  slow  progress  was  made. 

On  the  27th  he  reached  the  moss  fields  on  the  north  summit  of  the 
Chilkat  or  Thleheena  Pass,  about  50  miles  from  Haines.  The  moss 
was  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  rations  were 
soon  unloaded,  the  sleds  reloaded  with  moss,  and  a  start  was  made 
to  return  to  the  herd.  When  about  10  miles  from  the  summit  the 
moss  was  unloaded  and  a  man  sent  down  the  valley  to  start  the  herd 
at  once  to  the  moss,  the  sleds  returning  to  the  summit  for  a  second 
load.  The  men  were  now  divided  into  two  gangs,  one  drawing  moss 
for  the  herd  and  the  other  pulling  the  sleds  loaded  with  the  rations 
for  the  men  that  were  to  make  the  overland  journey. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  185  reindeer  reached  the  north  summit  and 
were  turned  loose  in  the  moss  field  to  recover  their  strength.  Forty- 
three  deer  were  still  left  in  the  Chilkat  Peninsula,  making  228  alive 
at  that  date,  out  of  526  that  were  loaded  at  Haines. 
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The  death  roll  from  starvation  was  as  follows: 
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2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
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2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

8 

9 
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As  the  herd  would  need  to  remain  for  some  time  at  that  point,  and 
the  care  of  the  same  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Redmeyer,  Mr.  Kjellmann, 
taking  43  of  the  men,  returned  to  Haines,  where  he  securelj'^  stored 
the  sleds,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  embarked  for  Port  Townsend,  reach- 
ing that  point  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Telegraphing  to  Van- 
couver Barracks  for  orders,  he  received  instructions  from  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  Davis  to  take  his  party  to  Fort  Townsend,  which 
he  did,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  Regnor  Dahl. 

After  the  departure  of  the  men  on  the  8th  of  April  for  the  Chilkat 
Pass,  there  being  nothing  further  that  I  could  do  at  that  end  of  the 
line,  I  took  boat  on  April  10  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  reaching  Seattle  on 
the'lSth,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  23d  of  April. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kjellmann  from  Mountain  Camp,  May 
6,  Mr.  Redmeyer  attempted  to  move  the  herd,  but  upon  going  3  miles 
found  they  were  too  weak  to  travel  any  farther,  when  he  again  went 
into  camp,  which  he  named  "  Camp  Pleasant,"  and  where  he  remained 
until  May  22.  He  then  had  164  reindeer,  which  were  all  that  had 
survived  of  the  185  that  had  reached  Mountain  Camp  May  6;  and  of 
these  a  number  were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  digest  the  food, 
which  was  abundant  around  them.  This  still  further  reduced  the 
number,  until  on  September  1  there  were  144  left,  all  of  which,  except 
three,  had  recovered  their  strength  and  health  and  were  in  good 
condition. 

On  May  22,  Camp  Pleasant,  53  miles  from  Haines,  was  left  for  the 
north.  The  snow  was  melting  and  was  very  soft,  so  that  they  could 
only  travel  at  night  when  there  was  a  crust.  This  necessitated  so 
many  delays  that  Mr.  Redmeyer  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  reach  Circle  City  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  that 
the  rations  which  he  had  with  him  would  not  suffice  for  the  whole 
party  for  so  long  a  time.  He  therefore  again  divided  his  men,  sending 
8  of  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  Paulsen  south  to  Seattle  to  join  the 
others  at  Fort.  Townsend  and  be  sent  by  steamer  around  by  sea  to  St. 
Michael.  He  retained  6  with  himself.  The  overland  party  then 
consisted  of  Iledley  E.  Redmeyer,  Per  Johannessen  Ilatta,  Per  Nilsen 
Siri,  Klemet  Persen  Boini,  Anders  Aslaksen  Bahr,  Hans  Andersen 
Siri,  Emil  Kjeldberg. 
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On  September  27  the  herd  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Hutchle  Valley,  at  which  time  there  was  probably  sufficient  snow 
to  enable  them  to  again  use  sleds,  after  which  Mr.  Redmeyer  expected 
to  make  more  rapid  progress  on  their  way  to  Circle  City.  At  Circle 
City  Mr.  P.  C.  Richardson,  the  contractor  for  carrying  the  United 
States  mails  up  and  down  the  Yukon  Valley,  expected  to  purchase 
the  deer  and  employ  them  for  carrying  the  mail. 

On  May  17  I  left  Washington  on  my  return  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
look  after  the  transportation  of  the  Lapps  from  Fort  Townsend  to  the 
reindeer  headquarters  near  Unalaklik,  Alaska,  reaching  Seattle, 
Wash.,  June  3. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  the  com- 
manding general  of  subsistence,  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. ,  that, 
under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  would  take 
charge  of  the  reindeer  recently  bought  in  Lapland  and  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  War  Department,  conduct 
them  to  Alaska,  and  receipt  for  transportation  and  supplies  for  the 
herders,  and  supervise  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  latter  from 
the  relief  fund  through  the  War  Department.  Accordingly,  upon 
my  arrival  in  Seattle,  my  first  attention  was  given  to  securing  trans- 
portation for  the  Lapps  and»their  supplies.  There  was  so  great  a 
demand  for  vessels  to  carry  the  large  number  of  miners  ^vishing  to  go 
to  Alaska,  together  with  the  unusual  quantities  of  freight,  necessi- 
tated by  the  large  emigration,  that  much  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  securing  transportation. 

However,  on  the  7th  of  June,  after  receiving  bids  as  low  as  $9.75 
per  ton  for  freight  on  sailing  vessels,  an  agreement  was  made  with 
Mr.  T.  F.  Townsley  by  which  the  rations  for  the  Lapps  were  to  be 
taken  from  Seattle  to  Unalaklik,  Alaska,  on  the  steamship  Del  Norte^ 
at  the  rate  of  $16  per  ton,  ship  measurement,  the  usual  rate  for  the 
same  on  well-established  lines  being  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton.  Previous 
to  signing  the  agreement  I  ascertained  from  the  marine  insurance 
agencies  that  the  steamer  was  seaworthy.  The  steamer  was  to  have 
sailed  June  17,  but,  owing  to  various  complications  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  interested,  did  not  finally  get  away  until  June  28. 
It  being  necessary  to  take  a  few  of  the  Lapps  to  a  part  of  the  coast 
of  Alaska  only  reached  by  the  Dd  Norte,  12  of  them,  including  the  8 
which  had  arrived  from  Haines  Mission,  were  taken  on  board  the 
steamer  with  a  passage  rate  to  Alaska  of  $40  each. 

On  June  8  I  received  word  from  Mr.  Dahl,  in  charge  of  the  Lapps 
at  Fort  Townsend,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  visiting 
physician,  that  the  two  children  of  Johan  Olesen  Pulk,  who  were 
among  those  who  had  been  sick  with  the  measles  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  had  developed  a  scrofulous  affection  that  would 
very  soon  necessitate  their  being  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
party,  thereby  destroying  the  service  that  their  parents  might  other- 
wise render  the  Governmenf.     Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed 
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best  to  retarn  them  to  Lapland,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  they  started  on  the  10th  of  June  on  their  return  trip. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from 
Major-General  Merriam,  dated  June  5,  1898,  Lieut.  Henry  C.  Cabell, 
First  Lieutenant,  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry,  shipped  to  me 
from  Dyea,  Alaska,  per  steamship  Utopia^  all  the  relief  supplies  remain- 
ing unsold.  The  larger  portion  of  these  supplies  was  used  by  Major- 
General  Merriam  in  rationing  the  Lapps  to  the  Slst  of  January,  1899, 
and  the  excess  of  butter  and  bacon  from  the  relief  supplies  over  and 
above  the  amount  required  for  the  rations  was  subsequently  (July  8) 
by  direction  of  the  War  Department  turned  over  to  the  Interior 
Department  for  the  use  of  the  Lapps.  The  Dalton  sleds  belonging 
to  the  relief  expedition  not  being  needed  were  not  received  by  me, 
but  were  retained  by  General  Merriam. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Seattle  Hardware  Company  for 
shipping  the  remainder  of  the  Lapps  on  the  schooner  Louise  J, 
Kenneyy  at  the  rate  of  $30  each  for  second-cabin  passage,  the  Lapps 
furnishing  their  own  provisions. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  Laplanders  were  loaded  on  the  schooner, 
when  it  was  found  that,  unknown  to  myself,  the  purser  had  taken  on 
board  35  miners,  which  overcrowded  the  vessel  and  rendered  it  liable 
to  seizure  by  the  United  States  authorities  for  disregard  of  the  emi- 
gration laws. 

Going  over  to  Port  Townsend  from  Seattle,  I  removed  from  the  ves- 
sel 30  Lapps  with  6  children,  and  brought  them  to  Seattle,  where  I 
secured  a  $30  rate  (the  same  as  paid  on  the  Kenney)  for  them  on  the 
steamship  Navarro^  leaving  27  Lapps  and  8  children  on  board  of  the 
schooner  Kenney^  which  sailed  on  the  evening  of  June  22  for  Alaska. 

On  the  Navarro  Dr.  C.  P.  Dolan  was  engaged  as  physician  for  the 
Lapps  for  the  trip  at  a  cost  of  $43,  and  on  the  steamer  Del  Norte  Dr. 
William  J.  Toussant  was  employed  as  physician  for  the  Lapps  during 
the  trip  at  an  expense  of  $5.  On  the  schooner  Louise  J,  Kenney 
medical  attention  was  given  the  Lapps  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell,  their 
regular  physician. 

The  steamship  Navarro  reached  St.  Michael  on  July  27.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  same  place  was  reached  by  the  steamer  Del  Norte. 
The  Lapps  on  the  Navarro  were  transferred  to  the  Dd  Norte,  and  on 
July  30  were  landed  at  Unalaklik  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
reindeer  station,  the  schooner  Louise  J.  Kenney,  with  the  first  party 
of  Lapps,  having  arrived  on  the  29th.  Arrangements  are  in  progress 
with  the  United  States  mail  contractor  for  the  Yukon  Valley  by  which 
it  is  hoped  the  larger  number  of  the  Lapps  will  be  distributed  along 
the  Yukon  Valley  as  they  shall  be  needed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  United  States  mail. 

NATURALIZATION  OP  THE  LAPPS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the  Norwegians  and  Lapps  recently 
brought  over  from  Lapland  to  become  permanent  citizens,  the  follow- 
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ing  persons  have  taken  out  their  first  naturalization  papers:  Magnusi 
Kjeldsberg,  Johan  Eira,  Wilhelm  Basi,  Lauritz  Stephansen,  Johan 
Hilmar  Hansen,  Karl  Johan  Sacariasen,  Ole  M.  Rapp,  Alfred  Her- 
mansen,  Ole  Olsen  Bar,  Jeremias  Abrahamsen,  Isak  Johannesen  Hatta, 
Isak  Salamonsen  Nakkila,  Per  Andersen,  Samuel  Johannesen  Balto, 
Nils  Persen  Sara,  Nils  Klemetsen,  Lauritz  Larsen,  Otto  M.  Leinan, 
Hans  Samuelsen,  Ole  G.  Berg,  Thpralf  Kjeldberg,  Peder  Berg,  Ole 
Johansen  Stenf  jeld,  Karl  Ove  Suhr,  Japeth  Lindeberg,  Ole  Krogh, 
and  Johan  Petter  Stalogargo. 

The  Lapps  are  well  satisfied  with  their  new  home,  and  promise  to 
make  a  very  valuable  and  important  addition  to  the  x)opulation  of 
Alaska  and  the  development  of  its  I'esources. 

In  my  estimation,  next  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  most  important 
event,  commercially,  in  the  history  of  Alaska  during  this  year  is  the 
importation  of  this  colony  of  Lapps.  Experience  is  rapidly  demon- 
strating that  the  only  possible  efficient  transjiortation  service  in  Alaska 
must  be  through  the  use  of  reindeer,  and  this  necessit^ates  the  trained 
and  expert  drivers  of  reindeer  found  among  the  civilized  Lapps  and 
Finns.  The  68  men  that  were  brought  over  by  this  expedition 
are  all  picked  men  and  expect  to  be  permanent  settlers  of  Alaska. 
They  hope  ultimately  to  have  herds  of  their  own  and  raise  and  train 
reindeer  to  sell  to  the  transportation  companies.  Their  success  will 
naturally  attract  others  of  their  people  and  render  permanent  the 
establishment  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska. 

In  this  connection  I  make  acknowledgments  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  movement  of  the  Lapps  and  reindeer  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Henry  C.  Merriam,  U,  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bia; also  to  Capt.  W.  W.  Robinson,  jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Seattle;  Capt.  B. 
Eldridge,  U.  S.  A. ;  Capt.  D.  L.  Brainard,  U.  S.  A. ;  Capt.  William  R. 
Abercrombie,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Graves,  IT.  S.  A.,  and  especially 
to  my  associate,  Capt.  D.  B.  Devore,  U.  S.  A.,  who  shared  with  me  in 
the  perplexities,  difficulties,  and  hardships  encountered  in  Lapland. 

TRIP  TO  SIBERIA. 

Having  landed  the  Laplanders  with  their  rations  on  the  beach  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  village  of  IJnalaklik,  the  steamer  Del  Norte 
raised  anchor  and  sailed  for  Golovin  Bay  on  the  evening  of  August  1. 
Entering  the  bay  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  about  8  o'clock,  the  steamer 
went  aground.  Here  we  remained  for  twenty-four  hours.  Taking  a 
small  boat,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  village  and  Swede  Mission  Station, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  landing  the  supplies  for  the  mission 
and  reindeer  stations,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  that  after- 
noon. 

Getting  afloat  about  midday  on  the  3d,  a  start  was  made  for  the 
Teller  Reindeer  Station,  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 
The  station  was  visited  and  inspected  and  we  pushed  on  to  St.  Law- 
rence Bay,  Siberia,  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
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Going  ashore,  I  found  that  the  station  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
party  in  charge  on  the  3d  of  July.  A  conference  was  had  with  the 
natives  and  notice  was  sent  to  the  owners  of  reindeer  herds  to  drive 
their  animals  to  the  coast  convenient  for  the  ship.  Then  taking  up 
anchor,  we  sailed  out  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  around  to  the  south  side  of 
South  Cape.  On  Sunday,  the  floating  ice  coming  in  so  thickly  as  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  shifted  his  anchorage 
inside  of  the  bay.  The  following  days  were  consumed  in  securing  100 
reindeer  which  had  been  previously  purchased  by  the  party  in  charge, 
and  61  which  were  purchased  on  the  spot. 

Having  secured  all  the  deer  that  was  possible  at  the  time,  and  taken 
on  board  the  furniture  from  the  station,  and  placed  the  houses  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  natives,  the  ship  sailed  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
reaching  there  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August.  The  surf  being 
too  rough  for  landing  the  deer,  the  vessel  continued  on  her  course 
into  Port  Clarence,  where  they  were  landed  on  the  11th  at  Teller 
Reindeer  Station  and  placed  in  charge  of  Frederik  Larsen,  a  Lapp 
herder,  who  was  directed  to  drive  them  across  the  country  and  turn 
them  over  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  in  charge  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  Station  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  These  deer  were  for 
the  purpose  of  returning,  in  part,  those  which  had  been  previously 
borrowed  from  that  station  by  the  Government  and  sent  overland  to 
Point  Barrow  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  for  the  whalers  that  were 
imprisoned  in  the  ice  and  out  of  provisions.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  being  desirous  of  spending  the 
winter  in  the  States,  the  custody  of  the  buildings  was  given  to  Dr. 
Brandon,  a  physician  and  miner  who  intended  wintering  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Brevig  and  family  coming  on  board  of  the  steamer,  we  sailed  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  for  St.  Lawrence  Island,  reaching  there  on  the 
night  of  the  13th.  The  fog  was  so  dense,  however,  that  we  were 
unable  to  find  the  village  until  the  following  morning. 

On  the  14tli  Mr.  W.  F.  Doty,  who  had  agreed  to  take  for  one  year 

the  school  previously  taught  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Gambell  (who  was  lost  at 

sea  while  returning  to  his  station  in  May),  together  with  his  annual 

supplies,  was  landed  on  the  beach,  and  in  the  evening  the  steamer 

sailed  for  Unalaklik,  which  was  reached  on  the  16th.     Two  days  were 

spent  in  unloading  supplies  and  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Eaton 

Reindeer  Station.     On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Del  Norte  sailed  for 

St.  Michael,  reaching  there  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.     On  the 

21st  I  was  able  to  go  on  board  the  steamer  Roanoke  and  start  for 

Seattle,  reaching  there  August  30.     Leaving  next  day  on  the  railway, 

Washington  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  September,  1898,  thus  closing 

a  trip  of  31,801  miles  since  the  23d  of  December,  1897. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  Oeneral  Agent  of  Ediuxiiion  in  Alaska. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EATON  REINDEER  STATION 

FOR  1898. 


By  A.  N.  KiTTiLSEN,  M.  D. 


Unalaklik,  Alaska,  Jnne  SO,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the.  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska. 

As  usual,  there  was  a  large  number  of  whaling  and  trading  vessels 
at  Port  Clarence  during  the  month  of  July. 

Captain  Tuttle,  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bear,  brought 
the  first  news  of  the  great  gold*  finds  in  the  Klondike  district.  Had 
the  Klondike  been  nearer,  I  am  afraid  the  excitement  would  have 
carried  me  to  the  diggings.  Two  ignorant  sailors  on  being  informed 
by  a  companion  that  it  was  only  35  miles  to  the  gold  fields  deserted 
their  vessel  and  started  on  foot  to  the  new  Eldorado.  They  were  two 
sorry  looking  specimens  of  humanity  when  they  returned  about  ten 
days  later. 

The  schooner  Volant,  our  provision  vessel,  arrived  at  Port  Clarence 
August  5.  Such  provisions  as  were  needed  at  the  Teller  Station  were 
discharged,  while  such  goods  on  land  as  were  not  needed  here  were 
sent  aboard  to  be  taken  to  Unalaklik. 

Having  decided  to  go  with  the  vessel  to  Unalaklik,  I  was  taken  on 
board  August  8.  The  Volant  anchored  outside  of  Golovin .  Bay 
August  12,  9,nd  Rev.  P.  H,  Anderson,  a  teacher  for  the  Swedish  Mis- 
sion School,  was  taken  ashore.  August  13  the  anchor  was  dropped 
about  5  miles  southwest  of  Unalaklik.  A  storm  was  raging,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  land.  On  August  IG,  although  the  storm 
was  still  quite  severe,  we  sighted  a  boat  coming  toward  us  from  the 
village.  Rev.  A.  E.  Karlson  and  some  natives  were  in  the  boat.  I 
went  on  shore  with  them  and  made  preparation  for  the  landing  of  our 
goods.  The  next  day  we  had  fine  weather  and  the  work  of  discharging 
began.  I  employed  all  the  natives  in  the  village;  still  it  took  three 
days  to  get  the  goods  on  shore.  It  is  a  very  bad  harbor.  A  vessel 
can  not  come  nearer  the  shore  than  3  miles  on  account  of  shallow 
water.  The  same  number  of  hands  that  were  employed  here  would 
have  discharged  the  same  amount  of  goods  at  Teller  Station  in  half 

a  day.     If  the  reindeer  station  is  to  be  permanently  located  here,  it 
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will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  a  steam  launch  and  two 
barges. 

Aft^r  housing  the  goods,  I  went  with  the  Volant  to  St.  Michael, 
where  lawaited  your  amval  from  the  Klondike. 

September  15  I  went  aboard  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  and  was  taken 
back  to  Port  Clarence. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  the  deer  herd  was  kept  on  the  south 
side  of  Port  Clarence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Riley.  The  herd  was 
moved  quite  frequently,  as  that  is  the  only  preventive  we  know  of  for 
that  dread  disease  "hoof  rot,"  as  some  call  it.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
it  to  be  anthrax.  I  know  of  no  medicament  that  is  of  any  benefit. 
Prophylaxis  in  the  shape  of  f  I'equent  moves  during  the  summer  months 
helps  materially.  The  number  that  have  succumbed  to  the  disease 
this  last  year  is  small  compared  to  previous  yeaVs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  best  place  to  keep  the  deer  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  a  region  where  they  could  roam  about  over  a  large 
area.  There  is  such  a  point  about  35  miles  north  of  Unalaklik,  and 
we  intend,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  deer  there  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Frederick  Larsen  was  kept  at  the*  herd  as  overseer  and  John  Tor- 
nensis  and  Mikkel  Nakkila  were  kept  at  the  station  repairing  and 
making  sleds  and  harness.  We  were  severely  handicapped  on 
account  of  lack  of  suitable  sled  material. 

October  4  I  started  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  whaleboat,  and 
arrived  there  the  next  day.  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herders  were  not  will- 
ing to  sell  their  surplus  male  deer  at  $15  per  head,  and  as  that  was 
the  highest  price  you  authorized  me  to  pay,  I  could  not  get  them. 

October  25  two  Lapps,  an  Eskimo,  and  myself  started  for  the  Cape 
Nome  herd  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  with  me  the  deer  in  that 
herd  belonging  to  the  Government.  We  arrived  at  Charley's  place 
October  27,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  work  succeeded  in  getting  the 
deer  we  wanted.  We  picked  out  52  males,  65  females,  and  3  fawns 
for  the  Government,  and  4  females  and  3  fawns  for  Tatpan,  of  Golovin 
Bay.     Returned  to  Port  Clarence  November  1. 

One  Lapp  and  myself  went  out  to  the  herd  November  8  and  drove 
it  across  Grantly  Harbor  and  placed  it  about  4  miles  southeast  of 
Teller  Station,  where  the  herdera  were  ordered  to  build  a  pen. 

November  17  two  Lapps,  an  Eskimo,  and  myself  startled  for  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  with  me  3  deer 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  also  some  of  their  surplus  sled 
deer  that  I  was  to  dispose  of  when  a  market  was  found.  We  returned 
to  Port  Clarence  November  28,  bringing  with  us  the  3  deer  belonging 
to  the  Government  and  49  deer  belonging  to  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
herd. 

November  23  some  dogs,  presumably  from  Nook,  attacked  the  herd 
and  killed  one  deer.     This  happened  at  night  when  no  one  was  with 
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the  herd.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  no  night  watchers 
are  kept,  as  the  deer  do  not  roam  about  much  then,  and  if  any  have 
strayed  they  are  easily  tracked.  By  making  a  circuit  in  the  morning 
around  the  place  where  the  deer  have  been  during  the  night  it  is 
easily  ascertained  whether  any  have  strayed  or  not. 

December  3rd;  deer  were  marked  and  given  to  Tautook,  Sekeog- 
look,  and  Wocksock.  Tautook  received  20  females,  3  bulls,  and  2  sled 
deer,  besides  the  12  females,  10  fawns,  and  4  sled  deer  pi'eviously 
belonging  to  him.  Sekeoglook  received  20  females,  3  bulls,  and  2  sled 
deer,  besides  the  6  females,  4  fawns,  1  sled  deer,  and  1  bull  pre- 
viously belonging  to  him.  Wocksock  received  20  females,  2  bulls, 
and  3  sled  deer,  besides  the  3  females,  2  fawns,  and  1  sled  deer  pre- 
viously belonging  to  him.  Nine  lame  females  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment herd  were  also  left. 

Packing  up  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  asked 
permission  to  send  one  of  his  herders  with  me,  which  was  granted,  and 
as  a  consequence  Keok  arrived  a  few  days  before  we  started.  Rev. 
T.  L.  Brevig  will  turn  over  to  you  the  accounts  of  Teller  Station. 

December  16  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  good  people  of  Port  Clarence 
and  turned  our  faces  toward  Unalaklik.  We  went  to  the  deer  camp, 
which  was  then  situated  about  6  miles  southeast  of  Teller  Station. 
The  following  day  the  herders  lassoed  the  sled  deer  we  were  to  use. 
Mr.  Brevig  came  out  to  the  camp  during  the  day.  Ojello  was  quite 
sick;  consequently  we  decided  that  it  was  better  to  leave  him  at  Port 
Clarence. 

December  19  we  broke  camp.  There  were  17  of  us,  counting  women 
and  children.  We  had  40  sleds.  The  party  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  One  part  had  the  herd  to -look  after  and  the  other  part  had 
the  caravan  to  take  care  of.  We  went  along  very  nicely  where  travel- 
ing was  easy,  but  had  more  or  less  trouble  when  deep  snow  or  woods 
were  encountered.  The  herd  was  always  kept  ahead  of  the  caravan. 
At  night  we  simply  tied  an  extra  piece  of  rope  to  the  halter  of  the  sled 
deer  and  let  them  run  loose  in  the  herd.  They  were  very  easily  caught 
in  the  morning.  We  had  fair  traveling  as  far  as  Golovin  Bay,  where 
we  arrived  December  29.  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  at  Golovin  Bay.  I 
then  first  heard  of  the  detachment  of  soldiers  at  St.  Michael,  and  that 
the  surrounding  country  had  been  declared  a  military  reservation. 

Tatpau  wanted  to  go  with  us  to  Unalaklik,  but  I  could  not  take 
him,  as  Mr.  Hultberg  and  Ohitlson  were  away  at  the  time.  We  then 
transferred  the  7  deer  taken  from  Charley  for  Tatpan  to  the  Golovin 
herd.  The  deer  belonging  to  Martin  Jacobson  were  lassoed  and  taken 
into  the  Government  herd. 

January  3, 1898,  we  left  Golovin  Bay,  and  on  January  5  encountered 
snow  so  deep  and  soft  that  we  were  unable  to  get  any  farther.  The 
moss  was  so  thickly  covered  with  snow  that  the  deer  could  not  get  at 
it.     We  talked  the  situation  over  and  decided  to  send  the  deer  back 
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toward  Golovin  Bay,  where  grazing  ground  could  be  found.  Three 
herders,  with  one  tent,  were  sent  back  with  the  deer,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  pitched  tents  and  remained  where  the  deep  snow  was 
encbuntered.  Two  herders  were  sent  forward  on  skees  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  snow  and  the  prospects  for  deer  food.  They 
returned  two  days  later,  reporting  deep  and  soft  snow  as  far  as  they 
had  been,  and  also  that  deer  food  was  not  to  be  found  north  of  Norton 
Bay,  I  did  not  like  the  delay,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  We 
thought  that  a  storm,  accompanied  with  cold  weather,  would  improvie 
the  traveling  so  tha^-  we  would  be  able  to  proceed. 

January  10  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  of  the  United  States 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,  arrived  at  our  camp  and  told  us  about  the 
distress  at  Point  Barrow.  We  had  suspected  something  of  the  kind, 
as  very  few  vessels  had  been  seen  going  down  through  the  Straits 
in  the  fall.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  made  me  acquainted  with  his  mission 
and  handed  me  an  order  from  the  commanding  oflficer  at  Fort  St. 
Michael  requesting  me  to  give  them  (Jarvis  and  Call)  such  deer  as 
they  might  need  on  their  trip  to  Point  Barrow. 

I  asked  if  he  had  any  instructions  for  me  from  Washington.  He 
thought  so,  but  was  unable  to  find  any.  After  considering  the  mat- 
ter I  told  them  that  it  was  useless  to  give  them  deer,  because  they 
would  be  unable  to  do  anything  with  them,  but  that  vre  would  take 
them  to  Port  Clarence.  As  our  provisions  were  getting  low,  I  decided 
to  send  Ahlook,  Nuclak,  Sandlock,  and  Kakiernak  to  Unalaklik  with 
the  dog  sleds  that  had  brought  the  Point  Barrow  party.  I  then  made 
arrangements  with  the  Swedish  Mission  to  furnish  me  such  goods  as 
we  might  need,  and  I  promised  to  replace  the  same  in  the  spring, 

December  12  Mikkil,  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  Dr.  Call,  Keok,  and  myself 
started  for  Port  Clarence,  where  we  arrived  a  week  later.  After 
another  week's  rest  we  started  back  toward  Golovin  Bay,  where  we 
arrived  February  9.  There  I  was  told  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  of 
the  Point  Barrow  relief  expedition,  had  come  a  few  days  before  my 
return  and  induced  Fredrik  Larsen  to  take  five  deer  and  sleds  to  help 
him  across  to  Kotzebue  Sound  with  some  provisions.  The  route  was 
such,  he  had  claimed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  goods  across 
with  dog  teams. 

The  road  was  now  easy,  but  two  of  the  herders  were  quite  sick, 
consequently  we  had  to  wait  for  them  to  get  well.  A  few  days  later 
soft  weather  set  in  again  and  traveling  was  as  bad  as  before  I  went  to 
Port  Clarence. 

February  10  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  to  W.  A. 
Kjellmann  was  brought  to  me  by  a  native  coming  from  St.  Michael. 
This  telegram  asked  Kjellmann  to  get  together  all  the  sled  deer  in 
Alaska,  together  with  sled  harness  and  drivers,  and  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  St.  Michael.     Besides  this,  there  was  an 
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order  from  Colonel  Randall  requesting  me  to  report  with  sleds  and 
deer,  also  drivers,  at  Fort  St.  Michael  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
I  then  made  an  attempt  to  go  ahead,  but  turned  back,  as  it  was  plain 
that  a  large  number  if  not  all  of  the  deer  would  x>erish  before  food 
could  be  reached. 

March  6  Lieut.  E.  S.  Walker  arrived  from  Fort  St.  Michael  with 
onlers  to  proceed  without  delay.  I  informed  him  how  matters  were, 
and  advised  him  to  wait  for  cold  weather  to  go  on,  but  that  all  risks 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  him.  He  decided  to  wait  for  a  change  of 
weather. 

March  13  cold  weather  at  last  set  in,  and  we  started  for  Unalaklik, 
where  we  arrived  March  21. 

Fredrik  Larsen  returned  from  Kotzebue  Sound  a  few  days  before 
we  left  Grolovin  Bay,  The  Point  Barrow  party  took  his  deer,  conse- 
quently he  was  compelled  to  walk  back. 

Lieutenant  Walker  had  orders  to  go  up  the  Yukon  River.  I  turned 
over  to  him  deer,  sleds,  and  two  drivers.  They  soon  encountered 
deep  and  soft  snow,  consequently  were  compelled  to  return.  A  good 
place  for  the  herd  was  found  about  4  miles  up  the  Unalaklik  River, 
and  the  hauling  of  lumber,  etc.,  up  to  the  building  place  was  com- 
menced. March  28  Lieutenant  Walker,  one  Lapp,  and  myself  started 
for  St.  Michael,  where  we  arrived  in  due  time.  We  were  given  a  kind 
reception  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  in  the  civilized  world  again. 
Colonel  Randall  had  asked  for  25  deer  and  25  sleds,  with  drivers,  to 
come  and  stay  at  St.  Michael,  in  case  there  should  be  any  use  for  them. 
When  I  returned  to  Unalaklik  I  started  the  deer,  sleds,  and  drivers 
asked  for  toward  St.  Michael,  but  received  a  message  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  the  deer  were  sent  stating  that  the  deer  were  not  wanted; 
so  I  sent  the  messenger  after  them. 

When  all  the  building  material  had  been  hauled  up  the  river  the 
herd  was  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  southeast  of  Unalaklik, 
where  a  good  fawning  place  was  found. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  amount  of  extra 
labor  we  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  I  made  arrangements  with 
Stephen  Ivanhoff  to  bring  300  logs  to  the  building  place. 

April  12  we  went  back  to  Golovin  Bay  with  provisions  to  replace 
those  we  had  received  during  the  winter,  and  returned  to  Unalaklik 
May  5. 

Three  prairie  fires  raged  in  this  vicinity  last  summer.  These  fires 
completely  destroy  the  moss.  It  is  a  punishable  offense  in  Lapland 
to  set  fire  to  moss,  whether  on  purpose  or  through  negligence.  I 
thought  something  could  also  be  done  here,  consequently  I  started  for 
St.  Michael  to  consult  Colonel  Randall.  He  immediately  saw  the 
need  of  action  in  the  matter,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Walker  back  with 
me  to  inform  the  natives  that  setting  fire  to  moss  is  a  crime.     Lieu- 
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tenant  Walker  having  orders  to  go  through  to  Grolovin  Bay,  I  sent 
Johan  Tornensis  with  him  as  driver. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  deer  were  moved  down  to  tlie  Una- 
laklik  River  just  opposite  the  proposed  building  site,  where  they 
stayed  about  one  month.  The  mosquitoes  drove  the  deer  and  people 
toward  the  seashore,  about  2  miles  south  of  Unalaklik,  where  they  are 
at  present  located. 

We  have  this  spring  ear-marked  all  the  deer  arid  fawns.  A  record 
of  number  is  on  file  at  the  station. 

The  fawning  season  passed  off  successfully.  Out  of  213  fawns  born 
18  were  lost.  Stillborn  fawns  have  been  included  in  the  18  lost. 
Nine  deer  have  been  butchered  during  the  year,  6  have  come  to  their 
death  through  accidental  injuries,  1  was  killed  by  dogs,  and  17  suc- 
cumbed.to  the  hoof  disease.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  think  that  is  com- 
paratively a  favorable  showing.  Nine  lame  females  belonging  to  the 
Government  were  left  at  Port  Clarence  and  9  sled  deer  were  left  at 
Golovin  Bay.  Five  sled  deer  were  taken  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis  of  the 
Point  Barrow  relief  expedition. 

The  apprentices  have  all  been  obedient  and  contented  during  the 
whole  year.     The  Lapps  have  also  acquitted  themselves  favorably. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  deer  taken  to  Point  Barrow  were 
not  needed  for  food.  Being  composed  mostly  of  females,  that  whole 
coast  will  soon  be  supplied  with  deer. 

There  are  some  recommendations  I  would  have  offered,  but  as  I  am 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  Government  any  longer,  I  will  not  intro- 
duce them. 

I  wish  to  thank  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Karlsen  for  assist- 
ance given  me  during  the  year. 

Hoping  that  the  reindeer  enterprise  will  continue  to  prosper,  which 
I  am  positive  it  will,  if  properly  handled,  I  am. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.   N.   KiTTILSEN,  M.   D., 

Acting  Sui^erintendenL 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Oeneral  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 


Table  showing  ownership  of  deer  in  herd  to-day. 


Grown  deer. 

Fawn& 

Total. 

■ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Eaton  Station 

211 
2 
3 
3 

• 

5 

13 

4 

94 

83 

4 
6 
1 

623 

Elektoona - - 

11 

Martin  Jacobson - 

4 

3 

2» 

Ahlook 

11 

Total 

071 
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Account  of  deer  lost  during  the  year  1897-98, 


Date. 

i 

1 
1 

...... 

...... 

1 
1 
2 

...... 

1 
2 

1 

1 

How  lost. 

Date. 

s 

1 

How  lost. 

1897. 

July  14 
15 
22 
23 
24 

Aug.  17 
26 

Sept.  13 
19 
25 

Oct.  1 
12 
18 
20 
27 

Nov.  2 
23 

...... 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

Internal  disease. 
Accidental  injury. 
Foot  disease. 
Internal  disease. 
Accidental  injury. 
Internal  disease. 

Do. 
Foot  disease. 
Butchered. 
Internal  disease. 
Foot  disease. 
Accidental  injury. 
Internal  disease. 

Do. 

Do. 
Butchered. 
Killed  by  dogs. 

1897. 

Dec.    8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

1898. 
Jan.     1 

11 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  10 

18 
Apr.    6 
June  25 

27 

Total- 

1 
...... 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

Internal  disease. 
Butchered. 
Killed  fighting. 
Butchered. 
Internal  disease. 

Butchered. 

Do. 
Accidental  injury. 
Internal  disease. 
Butchered. 

Do. 
Internal  disease. 
Accidental  injury. 

21 

12 

List  of  Eskimos  at  station. 


Wocksock,  wife,  and  three  children. 
Sekeoglook  and  wife. 
Tautook,  wife,  and  one  child. 
Ojello,  wife,  and  two  children. 


Ahlook,  wife,  and  child. 
Dnnnak,  wife,  and  one  child. 
Elektoona. 
Martin  Jacobson. 


Mikkel  J.  Nakkila. 
Beret  Anne  Nakkila. 
Johan  S.  Tomensis. 
Margrette  Tomensis. 


List  of  Laplanders  at  the  station. 


Beret  Tomensis. 
Inger  Anne  Tomensis. 
Fredrik  Larsen  and  wife. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TELLER  REINDEER  STATION  FOR  1898. 


By  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevio. 


Teller  Reindeer  Station, 
Port  Clare7ice,  June  SO^  1898, 

Honored  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  acted  as 
Dr.  Kittilsen's  assistant  until  December  16,  1897,  when  he  left  for 
Eaton  Station  with  the  herd  and  employees  of  the  station,  and  I 
assumed  control  of  Teller  Reindeer  Station.  The  school  was  kept 
open  as  much  as  possible,  but  at  times  other  duties  made  it  necessary 
to  close  for  a  whole  day  or  part  of  a  day;  however,  at  least  two  hours 
were  generally  spent  in  the  schoolhouse.  As  fuel  was  scarce  and  the 
schoolhouse  cold,  after  Christmas  school  was  kept  in  the  I'oom  formerly 
used  by  the  Kjellmanns  as  a  kitchen.  The  three  Eskimo  families 
left  here  have  been  with  the  herd  all  winter,  during  the  coldest 
months  at  winter  quarters  on  the  Ahgeeopuk,  and  during  fawning 
season,  on  the  north  side  of  the  big  lake,  as  the  deep  snow  on  the 
south  side  made  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  moss.  At  present  they  are 
encamped  near  Nook. 

Wocksock's  oldest  boy  attended  school  during  the  winter.  Tautook 
left  here  January  to  go  with  the  United  States  relief  expedition  to 
Point  Barrow.  He  took  two  of  his  own  sled  deer  along,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  to  the  expedition.  He  returned  to  the  station  May  7,  hav- 
ing, with  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  made  the  return  trip  in  thirty  days,  of 
which  twenty  were  actual  traveling  days  with  a  dog  team. 

When  the  herd  left  here,  eight  sick  females  were  left,  and  about 
January  10  a  female  deer  strayed  into  the  herd  and  was,  by  Wock- 
sock  and  Sekeoglook,  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Government. 
Four  have  had  fawns  that  are  living,  making  the  total  number 
belonging  to  the  Government  in  this  herd  11. 

The  apprentices  have  lost  the  following  deer: 

Tautook:  One  female,  internal  disease;  2  males,  1  disabled  by 
being  bitten  by  natives'  dogs  in  January  and  killed  in  May  because 
wounds  would  not  heal;  1  deer  in  May  from  internal  disease.  Tot.al, 
3  grown  deer;  also  3  fawns  died. 

Sekeoglook:  One  male  deer;  2  fawns. 
58 
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Wocksock:  One  male,  scared  by  dogs  and  broke  away  from  the 
driver,  got  entangled  in  some  brush  and  strangled;  1  fawn. 

Total  belonging  to  apprentices:  Males,  4;  females,  1;  fawns,  6. 
Belonging  to  the  Government,  males,  2;  females,  2;  total  in  herd,  15. 

From  the  reports  brought  in,  80  fawns  have  been  born.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  many  belong  to  each  apprentice,  but, 
as  each  knows  his  own  deer,  they  have  an  understanding  among 
themselves. 

On  January  21, 1898  (the  coldest  day  we  had,  — 38°),  Lieut.  D.  Jarvis 
arrived  on  his  trij)  to  Point  Barrow,  in  company  with  Dr.  A.  N.  Kit- 
tilsen  and  Mikkei  Nakkila,  with  deer  from  Golovin  Bay,  and  left  for 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  dog  team  on  the  23d  of  January.  Dr. 
Call  arrived  with  Charley's  herd  on  the  27th  of  January  and  left  at 
noon  the  29th  of  January.  Dr.  Kittilsen  and  Mikkei  Nakkila  visited 
us  from  January  21  to  January  29,  1898.  Mr.  John  Dexter  made  a 
trading  visit  from  March  22  to  March  25,  1898.  Mr.  D.  Libby  visited 
his  old  friends  from  May  5  to  7,  1898,  and  renewed  acquaintances 
made  in  the  years  1866  and  1867,  when  he  was  here  in  the  service  of 
the  American-Russian  Telegraph  Company  (Western  Union).  Mr. 
N.  O.  Hultberg,  from  Golovin  Bay,  accompanied  him. 

Mr.  T.  Kjellmann,  W.  A.  Kjellmann's  father,  who  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  a  year  by  rheumatism,  died  May  27, 1898,  and  was 
buried  May  29. 

Ojello  complai^ed  of  not  being  well  when  the  herd  was  removed, 
and,  as  he  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  it  was 
on  consultation  deemed  best  to  let  him  remain  at  this  station,  as  if 
he  should  have  a  relapse  on  the  trip  he  would  retard  the  movements 
of  the  whole  party  and  have  small  chance  of  recovery.  With  his  wife 
and  daughter  he  has  occupied  the  rooms  vacated  by  Johan  Tornensis. 

The  summer  catch  of  salmon  was  small,  owing  to  the  attraction  of 
the  ships  during  the  best  fishing  season;  contrary  weather  also  inter- 
fered to  a  small  degree.  As  the  tomcod,  an  important  source  of  win- 
ter food  for  the  natives,  failed  entirely  to  appear  here  after  cold  weather 
set  in  and  has  not  come  yet,  scarcity  of  food  has  been  prevailing.  Seal 
have  been  caught  by  those  that  took  the  trouble  to  go  far  enough  out 
to  get  them,  and  two  families  that  diligently  fished  during  the  summer 
have  had  fish  all  winter.  About  Januaiy  1  the  staple  food  fish  was 
consumed,  and  if  this  station  had  not  been  here  many  would  have 
suffered  and  probably  starved.  Work  was  given  to  those  needing 
assistance  and  willing  to  work;  those  able  to  work  but  not  willing  to 
do  so  received  no  help.  Only  in  two  instances  did  I  find  it  necessary 
to  render  considerable  assistance  without  any  return  in  work.  Occa- 
sional help  was  given  to  many.  All  assistance  was  rendered  from  my 
private  supplies.  ITie  demands  of  the  United  States  Relief  Expedi- 
tion and  the  need  of  the  natives  exhausted  the  supplies  of  wheat  flour, 
rye  flour,  corn  meal,  and  shorts  early  in  April,  leaving  only  beans  and 
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navy  bread.  When  the  supply  of  navy  bread  was  very  small  only 
beans  were  traded.  To  my  knowledj^e  no  actual  suffering  existed  in 
this  country,  but  many  were  hard  pinched.  One  family  complained 
of  having  eaten  only  seal  thong  for  two  days,  although  I  had  in  that 
time  given  them  over  100  biscuits  in  pay  for  work.  Where  there  was 
no  station  where  white  man's  food  could  be  procured  the  natives  suf- 
fered. Grouse  were  abundant  in  the  P^aton  River  region  during  the 
winter  and  to  some  extent  relieved  the  want. 

The  health  of  the  employees  has  been  good,  and  the  number  has 
been  increased  in  Sekeoglook's  family  by  a  little  girl. 

Respectfully, 

T.  L.  Brevig. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Oenerol  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 


Reindeer  report  from  December  6, 1897,  to  July  /,  1898^ 


Reindeer. 

Dr. 

Or. 

Date. 

1 

PC4 

• 

I 

• 

1 

i 

1 

• 
PC4 

•3 
o 

1897. 
Dec.      6 

Government ........... 

« 

8 
34 
26 

8 

Tantook 

9 

7 
6 

10 
4 
2 

63 

Sekeoflrlook ..... 

87 

Wnolrnrvlr       _            _   

31 

Total 

01 

22 

16 

129 

1898. 
Jftn.      1 

Deer 

a\ 

Mar.   81 

Government 

2 

1 

2 

4 
1 

Tautook,  sold  to  relief  expedition 

Sekeocrlook 

3 
1 

Total 

18 

3 

4 

7 

89 
89 

16 

123 

Balance 

Apr.     1 

18 

16 
29 
20 
23 

4 

June  30 

Tautook 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

4 
2 
2 

Wocksock 

Sekeotarlook         ..      .      

Government 

Total 

6 

2 

8 

89 

7 

33 
26 
23 

16 

92 

197 

Government 

July     1 

""b 
6 
5 

4 

39 
27 
22 

11 

Tautook 

77 

Beke<Mrlook ... . 

GO 

Wocksock _ .-..-.-.... 

50 

Total 

89 

16 

92 

197 

a  Strayed  into  herd. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THEGOLOVIN  BAY  REINDEER  STATION 

FOR  1898. 


By  N.  O.  HULTBERG. 


GoLOViN  Bay,  Jtdy  i,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  our  herd  to  be  iu  the  very  best  con- 
dition. It  has  yielded  an  increase  of  132  fawns,  of  which  1  was  still- 
bom  and  3  died  after  being  born,  leaving  at  present  date  128  alive. 
We  have  been  practicing  every  branch  belonging  to  reindeer  indus- 
try, such  as  driving,  breaking,  milking,  moving  the  herd,  making 
harness,  sleds,  and  pulks;  all  with  the  best  success.  Our  herders  are 
the  same  as  were  here  last  year,  and  are  all  worthy  of  the  best  com- 
mendation in  every  respect.  We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  or 
trouble  whatever  with  the  herd  this  year. 

We  have  done  as  much  traveling  as  circumstances  permitted.  Two 
sled  deer  were  used  in  the  relief  expedition,  which  deer  were  not 
returned.  The  present  number  of  deer  in  the  herd  is  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Respectfully, 

N.   O.  IIULTBERG. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


Heituleer  account. 


Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fawns. 

Total. 

1807. 
June  30 

Total  in  herd 

62 

125 
4 

106 
3 

203 

Dec.    — 

Bronsrht  by  Qovemment  for  Tatpan 

7 

Total ^ 

62 
3 

129 
9 

100 
5 

300 

Taken  by  Qovemment  for  Martin 

17 

Romaindfir  .-  ..  

59 
4 

120 
1 

104 
9 

283 

Died  durinsr  the  half  year 

14 

Remainder  .............. 

ST) 

119 

05 

260 

Namber  of  old  deer _ 

1808. 
June  30 

107 

160 

267 

Born  this  year - 

l;i2 

132 
4 

132 

Total 

107 

16( 

390 

Fawns  died dnrincr calyinsr  season 

4 

Total                                  .  .  V 

107 

160 

118 

306 

Belong  to  each  individual: 

Port  Adams  and  Golovin  Bay 

80 
7 
7 

13 

122 

8 

11 

17 

2 

98 
7 
9 

12 
2 

300 

Okitkon 

22 

Tatiwn, 

27 

Moees 

42 

Constantine 

4 

Total 

107 

160 

128 

395 
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By  T.  L.  Brevig. 


July  1, 1897 :  Clear,  with  a  very  strong  northeast  wind^  The  Jeanette 
and  Karluk  came  over  from  the  anchorage.  Captain  McGregor  and 
wife  and  Captain  Newth  visited  on  shore.  The  fish  party  returned  at 
6  p.  m.  with  18  salmon,  having  spent  the  night  at  the  deer  camp.  Dr. 
Kittilsen  visited  on  board  the  Karluk  in  the  evening.  Provisions 
were  issued  to  the  Lapps. 

July  2:  Clear  and  calm.  Mrs.  McGregor  spent  the  day  on  shore. 
The  captains  called  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Kittilsen  and  the  Brevigs 
had  supper  and  spent  the  evening  on  board  the  Karluk. 

July  3:  Mrs.  and  Captain  McGregor  and  Newth  spent  the  forenoon 
on  shore.  The  Karluk  and  Alexander  left  for  the  anchorage  shortly 
after  noon.  The  Jeaneth  tried  to  beat  out  with  sails,  but  failed  to 
make  it,  and  anchored  off  toward  Cape  Riley.  Ojello,  Sekeoglook, 
and  Wocksock  came  in  after  provisions,  but  could  not  leave  again,  as 
the  high  surf  made  it  impossible  to  launch  the  boat.  Very  strong 
south-southwest  wind  in  the  afternoon. 

July  4:  Cloudy,  with  strong  south-southwest  wind.  The  fiag  was 
hoisted  early  in  the  morning  and  salutes  fired  in  the  evening. 

July  5:  Cloudy,  with  a  little  rain.  Strong  south-southwest  wind. 
Preparations  were  made  for  a  fishing  trip  up  Eaton  River. 

July  6:  Cloudy,  with  a  little  rain.     Strong  south-southwest  wind. 

July  7:  Cloudy  and  rainy.  Strong  south-southwest  wind.  At  6 
p.  m.  Johan,  Mikkel  and  wife  left  for  the  fishing  ground,  taking 
Wocksock's  mother  and  son  and  some  of  the  provisions  with  them. 
Ojello,  with  the  rest  of  the  provisions,  will  follow  when  the  wind 
abates.     The  Bear  came  in  at  11  p.  m. 

July  8 :  Cloudy,  rai*iy,  and  stormy. 

July  9:  Cloudy,  with  the  south-southwest  "perpetuum  molilis"  in 
full  force.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Bear  took  on  board  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  left  at  the  station  last  year.  Capt.  F.  Tuttle  also 
landed  a  sheep,  to  be  kept  in  the  herd  till  in  the  fall,  and  left  for  the 
anchorage  at  7  a.  m. 

July  10:  Partly  overcast  and  calm.     Fredrik  and  Ahlook  had  come 

in  from  the  herd  during  the  night  and  reported  2  deer  and  1  fawn 
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dead.  They  left  again  in  the  afternoon  and  took  Ojello  and  his  pro- 
visions along.    Two  vessels  left  the  anchorage. 

July  11:  Clear,  with  a  medium  strong  north  wind.  The  Nartvhal 
and  Beluga  came  in  and  anchored  outside  the  station.  Several  ves- 
sels left  the  anchorage.  The  fishing  party  returned  with  3^  barrels 
of  salmon. 

July  12:  In  the  morning  Mr.  Bruce  came  in,  and  with  Mrs.  Bruce 
visited  on  shore.     Captain  Larson  took  supper  on  shore. 

July  13:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  northwest  wind.  Dr.  Kittilsen 
and  Brevig  called  on  Captain  Tilton  in  the  evening.  Aslak  and  Ahlook 
came  in  from  the  herd. 

July  14:  Overcast,  with  strong  northwest  wind.  Captain  Larson 
took  dinner  on  shore,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Kittilsen  called  on  board 
Bruce's  vessel.  Ahlook  went  out  to  the  herd  in  the  evening.  The 
Thrasher  anchored  outside  Point  Jackson  in  the  morning. 

July  15:  Clear,  with  strong  northwest  to  north  wind.  Captain 
Boilfish  was  on  shore  in  the  morning.  The  H.  D.  Peters  had  arrived 
during  the  night.  The  doctor  went  over  to  see  if  there  was  any  mail. 
The  Bear  anchored  at  the  spit  at  5  p.  m. 

July  16 :  Light  clouds,  with  strong  south-southwest  wind.  The  Bear 
came  over  to  the  station  early  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Kittilsen  came  over 
with  them.  After  landing  the  Doctor,  the  Bear  proceeded  to  the  water- 
ing place  beyond  Cape  Riley.  Rumor  states  that  two  deserters  are  at 
the  deer  camp. 

July  17 :  Light  southwest  wind ;  overcast,  with  a  little  rain.  The  Bear 
came  m  about  noon  and  after  a  short  stop  went  over  to  the  anchorage. 
Dunnak  went  over  in  the  Bear  to  see  his  father. 

July  18:  Partly  overcast,  with  light  west  wind  in  the  afternoon. 
Sunday  service.  Charley  came  over  from  the  spit  in  the  evening;  also 
Dunnak  and  his  father  and  family. 

July  19:  Partly  overcast.  At  12.30  p.  m.  Brevig,  Johan,  Per,  and 
Dunnak  went  over  to  the  spit  in  the  whaleboat. 

July  20:  Clear,  with  light  north  wind.  In  the  afternoon  the  Bear 
anchored  outside  the  station  and  Brevig  and  party  landed.  Dr.  Call 
and  Lieutenant  Cochran  called  on  shore  during  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
Kittilsen  spent  the  evening  on  board  the  Bear,  Mikkel  and  Fredrik 
returned  from  the  fishing  ground  and  Aslak  came  in  froui  the  herd 
late  in  the  evening. 

July  21 :  Cloudy,  with  medium  strong  south  wind.  The  Bear  left  at 
11  a.  m.  for  the  anchorage.  A  three-masted  schooner  anchored  at  the 
spit  at  6  p.  m.     Many  Kings  Islanders  and  Diomedes  are  encamped 

on  the  beach. 

July  22 :  Partly  overcast,  with  a  strong  northwest  wind.  The  Vokint 
came  in  after  dinner,  landed  Brevig's  provisions,  and  proceeded  to  the 
sand  spit  again.  The  Narwhal  and  Thrasher  anchored  outside  the 
station. 
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July  23:  Cloudy,  with  very  strong  northwest  wind.  The  Thrasher 
went  over  to  the  anchorage.  Captain  Tilton  visited  on  shore  in  the 
afternoon.  Mathis  had  a  fainting  spell  in  the  evening,  but  soon  recov- 
ered.    The  first  snow  appeared  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

July  24 :  Strong  northwest  wind  and  cloudy  in  the  forenoon.  Clear- 
ing, with  lighter  wind  in  the  afternoon.  At  4  a.  m.  the  Narwhal 
steamed  over  to  the  anchorage.  Dr.  Kittilsen  went  along  to  see  if  the 
Jeanie,  which  had  arrived,  had  brought  any  mail.  Aslak  and  Per 
went  out  to  the  herd  early  in  the  morning.  Fredrik  and  the  Doctor 
returned  after  dinner,  having  received  one  letter  each.  The  Bear, 
Balena,  and  Volant  left  the  anchorage. 

July  25:  Clear,  with  light  west  wind  until  evening,  when  a  strong 
southwest  wind  set  in.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  missionaries  for 
Point  Barrow,  called  at  the  station  in  the  afternoon.  Fredrik  went 
to  the  herd. 

July  26 :  Cloudy,  with  strong  southwest  wind.  The  goods  to  be  sent 
to  Unalaklik  were  packed  and  marked. 

July  27:  Clear,  with  light  east  wind  in  the  forenoon  and  west  wind 
in  the  afternoon.  Continued  packing  and  marking  of  goods  for  Una- 
laklik.    The  herd  was  moved  beyond  Cape  Riley. 

July  28:  Overcast,  with  some  rain.  Strong  south-southwest  wind 
all  day. 

July  20 :  Overcast  and  raining  all  day,  with  strong  south-southwest 
wind.     Brevig  issued  rations  to  the  Lapps. 

July  30:  Clear,  with  light,  variable  winds.  Per,  Aslak,  Tau took  and 
wife,  Ojello  and  wife,  and  Electoona  came  in  for  the  monthly  rations. 
Johan  and  Dunnak  brought  grass  for  shoe  filling.  Letters  were 
received  from  Mr.  Lopp. 

July  31:  Clear  in  the  forenoon,  overcast  in  the  afternoon.  Aslak 
reported  3  fawns  and  2  deer  dead  from  internal  disease  and  hurts 
received  in  lassoing.  The  herders  left  with  their  provisions  at 
10  a.  m. 

August  1:  Overcast,  with  light  southwest  wind.  Services  in  the 
afternoon. 

August  2:  Cloudy,  with  misty  rain.  Strong  southwest  wind.  Bre- 
vig and  Dunn«ak  cleaned  the  store.  Johan  and  Mikkel  boxed  up  some 
seal  oil  to  take  to  Unalaklik. 

August  3:  Overcast,  with  light,  variable  winds.  Fredrik  and 
Ahlook  came  in  from  the  herd,  reporting  all  well.  Some  of  the  goods 
to  be  shipped  to  Unalaklik  were  brought  down  to  the  beach. 

August  4:  Cloudy  and  raining  all  the  afternoon ;  strong  northeast 
wind  during  the  night.  During  the  afternoon  two  famished  strangers 
arrived  and  were  fed  and  housed.  A  door  was  put  into  the  main 
entrance. 

August  5 :  Cloudy,  with  rain  during  the  forenoon.  At  6.30  p.  m.  the 
Volant  anchored  outside  the  station,  and  Captain  Hanson,  Rev.  and 
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Mrs.  Hanna,  Mr.  Woods,  and  Miss  Alice  came  on  shore.  Rev.  Hanna 
and  wife  are  returning  to  the  States.  At  8  p.  m.  the  Volant  began  dis- 
charging cargo  for  the  station  and  receiving  cargo  for  Unalaklik.  At 
2  a.  ra.  she  was  through.  All  the  goods  were  pushed  up  to  the  sta- 
tion.    Per,  Electoona,  and  Sekeoglook  came  in  from  the  herd  to  help. 

August  6:  Cloudy  and  raining,  with  a  strong  south-southwest  wind. 
The  surf  was  too  high  to  launch  a  boat.  Dr.  Kittilsen  and  Brevig 
worked  checking  off  goods  until  4.30  a.  m.,  rested  till  6.30  a.  m.,  and 
finished  the  work  during  the  forenoon. 

August  7:  Cloudy  and  rain  all  day  and  night,  with  a  strong  south- 
southwest  wind. 

August  8:  Medium  strong  south-southwest  wind,  with  rain  all  day 
and  night.  In  the  morning  the  Doctor  and  Brevig  boarded  the  Volant 
and  settled  the  freight  matter.  Dr.  Kittilsen  left  for  Unalaklik.  The 
two  strangers  were  also  on  board  when  she  left. 

August  9:  Clear  and  calm.  The  Volant  was  seen  moving  about 
around  the  spit  all  day,  disappearing  at  7  p.  m.  Two  boat  crews  were 
paid  off.  Johan,  Mikkel,  Mathis,  and  Aslak  went  after  wood  in  the 
whaleboat. 

August  10:  Clear,  with  a  light  northeast  wind.  Per,  Electoona,  and 
Sekeoglook  went  to  the  herd.  Johan  and  Mikkel  went  after  the  canoe 
to  bring  it  home.  Some  trading  was  done  and  cleaning  up  around 
the  station.  • 

August  11:  Clear,  with  very  light  northeast  wind.  Johan,  Mikkel, 
and  Mathis  returned  with  the  canoe  at  6  p.  m.,  and  report  fish  scarce 
on  the  fishing  ground.  Fixing  up  accounts  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day. 

August  12:  Cloudy,  with  some  rain.  Medium  strong  south  wind. 
Some  fish  and  oil  were  bought. 

August  13 :  Overcast,  with  heavy  rain  all  night  and  forenoon.  Strong 
south-southwest  wind,  abating  toward  evening. 

August  14:  Strong  southwest  wind,  with  rain  all  night  and  day. 

August  15:  Ditto.  The  last  of  the  hull  of  the  Meyer  went  on  the 
beach  during  the  storm. 

August  16:  Clear,  with  strong  northwest  wind.  Wood  was  brought 
by  natives. 

August  17 :  Clear,  with  medium  strong  south-southeast  to  southwest 
wind.  Fredrik  and  Sandlock  came  in  from  the  herd  in  the  evening, 
reporting  1  fawn  dead  from  internal  disease  and  3  deer  slightly 
troubled  with  the  hoof  disease. 

August  18:  Clear,  with  light,  variable  winds.  Window  lights  were 
put  in  where  broken  and  the  kitchen  pipe  fixed  in  T.  Kjellmann's 
room. 

August  19:  Fair,  with  light  southeast  to  west  wind.  Fredrik  and 
Sandlock  left  for  the  herd  in  the  morning.  Johan  and  Mikkel  took 
S.  Doo%  34 5 
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away  the  small  building  added  to  the  lean-to.  Brevig  painted  the  door 
to  the  main  entrance.     All  the  Lapps  went  hunting  in  the  afternoon. 

August  20 :  Overcast,  with  strong  west  wind.  A  leak  in  the  roof  was 
fixed  and  the  extra  pipe  holes  on  the  wing  were  blocked  up. 

August  21 :  Cloudy,  with  strong  southwest  wind.  The  pipe  in  Bre- 
vig's  kitchen  was  fixed  and  the  old  store  fixed  up  and  cleaned  out. 

August  22 :  Cloudy,  with  a  very  strong  northwest  wind.  Services  in 
the  forenoon. 

August  23:  Partly  overcast,  with  very  strong  north-northeast  wind. 
The  roof  on  the  lean-to  was  fixed  and  some  painting  done  around  the 
eaves. 

August  24:  Fair,  witli  a  gale  from  north- northeast.  Wood  was 
brought  in  the  whaleboat.  Two  canoes  arrived  from  the  cape  bringing 
letters  from  Mr.  Lopp.     Considerable  fish  was  traded. 

August  25:  Fair,  with  light  west  wind  in  the  afternoon.  Four  cape 
canoes  arrived,  and  at  6  p.  m.  Miner  Bruce's  vessel  anchored  outside 
the  station  and  took  on  board  some  of  the  lumber  left  on  the  beach. 
Captain  Larson  was  on  shore  in  the  evening. 

August  26 :  Light  southwest  wind.  Bruce  transacted  some  business 
with  the  natives  during  the  day.  Mr.  Bryan  visited  at  the  station. 
After  supper  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brevig  called  on  board.  Per,  Fredrik, 
Elektoona,  and  Ojello  came  in  from  the  herd,  reporting  1  fawn  dead 
and  3  deer  sick. 

August  27 :  Clear,  with  light  northeast  wind.  Mr.  Bruce  left  in  the 
morning;  Flektoona  and  Ojello  left  for  the  herd  with  provisions  at 
noon.  The  Lapps  were  out  hunting.  In  the  evening  two  trading 
canoes  came  in,  and  a  brisk  trade  followed  in  deer  legs. 

August  28:  A  fair  day,  with  strong  north-northwest  wind  in  the 
afternoon.  Johan,  Mikkel,  and  Fredrik  brought  home  the  whaleboat 
from  the  herd.     Considerable  trading  was  done  in  the  morning. 

August  29 :  A  clear,  very  nice  day.  Services  in  the  forenoon.  Sam- 
uel Kemi's  infant  daughter  was  baptized  ' '  Inger  Maria. "  Light  north- 
east wind.  The  visiting  canoes  left  for  the  fishing  ground  in  the 
forenoon. 

August  30:  Clear,  nice  day,  with  very  light  east  wind.  Dagny 
Brevig  is  a  little  sick.  Preparations  for  leaving  for  Lapland  are 
indulged  in. 

August  31:  Overcast;  in  the  afternoon  calm.  Johan,  Mikkel,  and 
Fredrik  went  out  hunting.     Continued  packing. 

September  1 :  Overcast,  with  light  southeast  to  east  wind  and  light 
rain  in  the  afternoon.     Continued  packing. 

September  2 :  Overcast  and  calm,  with  light  rain.  The  Bear  looked 
for  in  vain. 

September  3:  Clear,  with  variable  winds.  At  10  a.  m.  Brevig  left 
for  the  herd  in  the  whaleboat,  with  Mikkel  as  master,  Johan,  Per,  and 
Mathis  as  crew,  and  Mrs.  Brevig  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Nakkila,  and 
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Brevig's  native  girl  as  cabin  passengers.  At  the  herd  all  was  well. 
Six  deer  were  sick,  but  could  follow  the  herd.  The  party  returned 
via  Nook  at  9  p.  m.  a  little  cold.  Mra.  Nakkila  suffered  some  from 
seasickness. 

September  4:  Clear  and  calm..  Letters  arrived  from  Mr.  Lopp.  A 
brisk  trade  with  Kings  Island  and  Diomedes  people  for  deer  legs, 
deerskins,  et<;.     Tautook  and  wife  and  Ahlook  came  in  from  the  heixi. 

September  5:  Partly  overcast.  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.  A 
light  frost  during  the  night. 

September  6:  Fredrik,  Ahlook,  and  Tautook  and  wife  went  to  the 
herd  at  noon.  Overcast  and  stormy  from  northeast  to  east.  Consider- 
able fish  traded. 

September  7:  Cloudy  and  raining;  a  strong  gale  from  northeast 
during  the  night,  abating  at  noon  and  changing  to  southwest. 

September  8:  Partly  overcast,  with  variable  wind. 

September  9 :  Overcast,  with  a  gale  from  the  north  all  night  and 
day.     The  coal  was  carried  in. 

September  10:  Overcast,  with  a  strong  north  to  northwest  wind  and 
snow  flurries. 

September  11:  Overcast,  with  a  northwest  gale.  During  the  night 
Fredrik,  Wocksock,  Sekeoglook  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Ojello  had  come 
in  walking.  Natives  had  ferried  them  across  at  Nook.  Fredrik 
reports  2  deer  very  sick.     Rations  were  issued  to  the  herders. 

September  12:  Overcast,  with  light  northwest  wind.  Snow  covered 
the  ground  in  the  morning.  Mikkel,  Johan,  Mathis,  and  Dunnak  left 
for  the  camp  with  the  herders  and  their  provisions. 

September  13:  Overcast,  with  light  east  wind.  In  the  afternoon 
the  whaleboat  returned.  The  skin  of  a  male  deer  that  had  died  lately 
was  brought  in ;  one  more  is  very  sick.     Considerable  fish  was  traded. 

September  14:  Clear,  with  medium  strong  east  wind,  growing 
stronger. 

September  15 :  Clear,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind.  Very  quiet. 
The  Beards  nonarrival  is  filling  many  breasts  with  visions  of  another 
winter  in  Alaska. 

September  16 :  Cloudy,  with  strong  north  wind.  Johan  and  Fredrik 
went  out  hunting.     Samuel,  Mathis,  Aslak,  and  Dunnak  brought  wood. 

September  17:  Cloudy,  with  medium  strong  north  wind.  Johan, 
Mikkel,  Per,  and  Fredrik  brought  wood.  Dunnak  built  a  fish  rack. 
Aslak  and  Mathis  gathered  "shoe  grass." 

September  18:  Partly  overcast,  calm.  Samuel,  Mathis,  Aslak,  and 
Dunnak  brought  wood,  and  Johan,  Fredrik,  Per,  and  Mikkel  gath- 
ered "shoe  grass."  Late  in  the  evening  the  Bear  anchored  out  in  the 
bay  and  W.  A.  Kjellmann  and  Dr.  Kittilsen  came  on  shore. 

September  19:  Overcast  and  calm.  Dr.  Jackson  spent  the  day  on 
shore  settling  accounts.     During  the  afternoon  Capt.  F.  Tuttle  and 
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several  of  the  officers  of  the  Bear  called  at  the  station.  A  deer  was 
killed  by  order  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  to  procure  a  specimen  for  the 
Omaha  Exposition. 

September  20:  Partly  overcast,  with  light  northwest  wind.  Dr.  S. 
Jackson  came  on  shore  in  the  morning,  and  about  noon  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ejellmann,  Aslak,  Soraby  and  family,  Samuel  J.  Kemi  and  family, 
Mathis  Eira  and  family,  and  Per  Rist  boarded  the  Bear  to  go  back  to 
Lapland.  Dr.  Jackson  also  took  five  girls  and  one  boy  with  him  to 
the  Carlisle  School.     The  Bear  left  shortly  after  dinner. 

September  21:  Overcast,  with  medium  strong  northwest  wind. 
Some  trading  done. 

September  22:  Clear,  with  light  northeast  wind.  Letters  arrived 
from  Mr.  Lopp.  In  the  afternoon  Johan,  Mikkel,  and  Dr.  KittiLsen 
went  up  into  the  lakes. 

September  23:  Clear,  with  occasional  snow  flurries,  light,  variable 
winds.  Many  canoes  left  in  the  morning.  One  canoe  arrived  from 
the  cape  with  letters  from  Mr.  Lopp  with  requisitions  for  supplies  for 
his  herders.     Dunnak  repaired  the  storehouse. 

September  24:  Partly  overcast  and  calm.  Dunnak  commenced 
repairing  sleds.     Some  trading  done. 

September  25:  Overcast  and  calm,  snowing  and  thawing  all  day. 
At  noon  Wocksock,  Tautook  and  wife,  and  Sandlock  came  in  from 
the  herd  for  their  provisions  and  reported  2  male  deer  dead  from 
internal  diseases.     Moss  is  laid  up. 

September  26:  Partly  overcast,  thawing  a  little.  The  herders  left 
in  the  afternoon.     At  4  p.  m.  Charley  arrived. 

September  27:  Partly  overcast.  Dunnak  repaired  sleds.  Two 
boat  loads  of  wood  were  brought  in. 

September  28:  Overcast,  with  strong  northeast  wind.  In  the  after- 
noon Charley  sold  12  deer  to  the  station.  The  doctor  and  party 
returned  in  the  evening. 

September  29:  Clear,  with  very  strong  northeast  wind,  and  cold. 
Johan  and  Mikkel  started  making  sleds. 

September  30:  Clear  and  nice,  with  light  northeast  wind.  Charley 
left  in  the  morning.  Several  fishing  canoes  came  in.  T.  Kjellmann 
moved  into  Kummuk's  house. 

October  1:  Clear,  with  a  medium  east  strong  wind.  Fredrik  and 
Elektoona  came  in  from  the  herd  late  last  night,  reporting  1  old  female 
deer  dead  from  the  foot  disease.  Elektoona  is  sick  from  diarrhea. 
Th.  Ejellmann  was  moved  into  Kummuk's  old  cabin  in  the  evening. 

October  2:  Clear,  with  a  medium  strong  east  wind.  Fredrik  and 
Elektoona  left  for  the  camp  at  noon.  All  hands  are  busy  making  and 
fixing  sleds  and  preparing  the  house  for  winter. 

October  3:  Clear,  with  northeast  to  east  wind.  Th.  Kjellmann 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  afternoon. 

October  4:  Clear,  with  strong  northeast  to  north  wind.  At  8  a.  m. 
Dr.  Kittilsen,  Mrs.  Brevig,  Mikkel,  Dunnak,  and  Tautook  left  for 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  whaleboat.     Some  wood  was  bought. 
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October  5:  Clear,  with  strong  north-northeast  wind. 

October  6:  Clear,  with  strong  northeast  wind.  Double  windows 
were  put  in.     Johan  is  making  sleds. 

October  7:  Partly  overcast,  with  very  strong  north-northeast  wind. 
Sled  making. 

October  8 :  Overcast,  with  light  east  to  northeast  wind.  Some  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night;  raining  in  the  evening. 

October  9:  Overcast,  with  very  light  east  wind.  Raining  hard  all 
day. 

October  10:  Overcast,  with  light  north  wind.  At  6  p  m.  the  Doctor 
and  party  arrived  from  the  cape,  having  left  there  yesterday  at  noon. 

October  11 :  Overcast,  with  a  medium  strong  north  wind.  Dunnak 
and  Tautook  left  for  the  herd  in  the  whaleboat. 

October  12:  Overcast,  with  light  rain  in  the  afternoon.  At  noon 
Fredrik,  Dunnak,  Ahlook,  Elektoona,  Nootahk,  and  Ahgelena  came 
in  from  the  herd.  In  the  evening  Fredrik  and  Ahgelena,  and  Ahlook 
and  Nootahk  were  married,  and  a  "spread"  given  them  in  the  super- 
intendent's office.  One  fawn  was  reported  dead  from  the  loss  of  a 
hoof  some  time  ago. 

October  13:  Overcast  and  raining  nearly  all  day.  A  light  north 
wind  in  the  evening.  At  noon  Fredrik  and  wife,  Ahlook  and  wife, 
and  Elektoona  left  for  the  herd  with  part  of  the  month's  rations. 

Octol>er  14:  Sleet  and  snow,  with  a  strong  north  wind  in  the  evening. 

October  15:  Snow  flurries,  with  strong  northwest  wind.  At  4.30 
p.  m.  Wocksock,  Tautook,  Sekeoglook  and  wife  came  in  from  the 
herd  with  both  boats,  having  started  yesterday. 

October  IG:  Overcast,  with  medium  strong  northwest  wind.  In  the 
morning  Dr.  Kittilsen,  Johan,  Mikkel,  and  Dunnak  left  for  Point 
Spencer  to  get  sled  material.  At  noon  Wocksock,  Tautook,  and 
Sekeoglook  left  for  the  herd  with  their  food. 

October  17:  Clear,,  with  light  southeast  wind  in  the  afternoon. 

October  18:  Overcast,  with  strong  north  wind.  The  Doctor  and 
party  returned  at  11  a.  m. 

October  19:  Overcast,  with  strong  north  wind  and  snow  flurries. 
Sled  making  all  over.     The  Doctor  started  in  making  a  sled. 

October  20:  Overcast,  with  strong  north  wind  and  snow  flurries. 

October  21:  Overcast;  calm,  with  a  little  snow.  A  thin  layer  of  ice 
had  formed  on  the  bay,  but  was  broken  up  by  a  light  north  wind  in 
the  evening.  Fredrik  and  Ahlook  came  in  from  the  herd  with  deer, 
having  crossed  Grantley  Harbor  on  the  ice. 

October  22 :  Overcast  and  snowing  all  day,  with  a  brisk  north  wind. 
Fredrik  and  Ahlook  left  for  the  herd  in  the  morning.  The  Doctor 
finished  his  sled  in  the  afternoon. 

October  23:  Clear,  with  a  light  east  wind. 

October  24:  Overcast,  with  light  east  to  north  wind. 

October  25:  Overcast,  with  light  northeast  wind  and  snow  flurries. 
Late  last  night  Ahlook,  Sekeoglook,  and  Elektoona  came  in  with  6 
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deer,  and  this  morning  at  10  a.  m.  the  Doctor,  Mikkel,  and  Johan  left 
for  the  herd  on  the  way  to  Charley's  place  to  get  the  deer  in  his  herd 
that  belong  to  the  Government.  Tautook  will  go  with  them  from  the 
herd.     The  three  herders  went  back  with  them. 

October  26:  Overcast,  with  medium  strong  east  wind. 

October  27 :  Clear,  with  strong  east  wind  during  the  night,  medium 
during  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  the  mother  of  the  twins  now 
with  Bruce  died. 

October  28:  Clear,  with  strong  north-northeast  wind,  very  strong 
in  the  evening.  At  7  p.  m.  Fredrik  and  Sandlock  came  in  with  the 
carcass  of  a  male  deer  that  was  hurt  in  training  and  killed  the  27th. 
They  also  brought  the  skin  of  a  bull  that  had  died  from  the  foot  disease. 

October  29 :  Clear,  with  a  gale  from  north-northeast  all  night  and 
day.     Rations  were  issued  to  the  Lapps. 

October  30:  Overcast,  with  medium  strong  north  wind.  Fredrik 
and  Sandlock  left  for  the  herd  at  10  a.  m.  A  young  man  who  had 
sometimes  attended  school  died  in  the  farther  village  during  the  night. 

October  31 :  Overcast,  with  medium  strong  northwest  wind.  Some 
sickness  prevails  among  the  natives. 

November  1 :  Overcast,  with  light  east  wind.  Three  sleds  came 
down  from  the  lakes  with  whitefish  to  trade. 

November  2 :  Clear,  with  light  east  to  northeast  wind.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Doctor  and  party  returned  with  Ahlook  and  Wocksock  to 
take  the  deer  back.  The  herd  from  Charley's  is  now  with  the  main 
herd. 

November  3:  Cloudy,  with  very  strong  north-northeast  to  north 
wind;  cold  and  blustering. 

November  4:  Cloudy,  with  strong  northeast  wind  during  the  night 
and  forenoon;  calm  in  the  afternoon.     Snowing  all  day. 

November  5:  Cloudy,  with  light  southeast  to  southwest  wind;  a 
gale  during  the  night.  The  sick  people  in  the  village  are  getting 
better. 

November  6:  Cloudy,  with  light  southeast  to  southwest  wind; 
strong  gale  during  the  night.     Dunnak's  wife  is  sick. 

November  7:  Partly  overcast,  with  light  variable  winds.  Dunnak's 
wife  is  very  sick.  Late  in  the  evening  Ahlook  came  in  from  the  herd 
to  get  the  Doctor,  as  Ojello  and  Wocksock's  wife  were  sick. 

November  8:  Partly  overcast;  very  light  northeast  wind.  At  noon 
Dunnak's  wife  died.  Dunnak's  father  arrived  at  dark.  At  6  p.  ui. 
the  Doctor  arrived,  having  moved  the  herd  across  the  ice  to  the  north 
side  of  Grantley  Harbor.     Sekeoglook  came  in. 

November  9:  Partly  overcast,  with  light  northeast  wind.  A  coffin 
was  made  and  the  body  put  in  it  to-day.  A  picket  fence  is  being  made 
to  put  around  the  grave.  Elektoona  came  in  from  the  herd  reporting 
all  well.     The  bay  wa«  frozen  over  this  morning. 

November  10:  Strong  northeast  wind.     Clear.     Dunnak's  wife  was 
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buried  in  the  morning.     The  coffin  was  placed  about  a  foot  above 
ground  with  a  fence  around  it.     The  Doctor  is  finishing  a  new  sled. 

November  11 :  Overcast.  Johan  and  Brevig  left  for  the  winter  camp 
at  10  a.  m.,  and  amved  there  at  9  p.  m.  through  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
The  next  day  was  so  bad,  raining  and  snowing,  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  return,  but  spent  the  day  in  camp. 

November  13:  Clear  and  calm.  Johan  and  Brevig  arrived  at  3.30 
p.  m.,  having  left  the  camp  at  7.30  a.  m.  Dr.  Kittilsen  issued  rations 
to  the  native  herders.  Ojello  and  Sekeoglook  are  at  the  station  under 
the  Doctor's  care.  The  herders'  wives  are  making  tents  for  the 
winter's  trip  with  the  herd  to  Unalaklik.  The  storm  yesterday  had 
broken  up  the  ice  on  the  bay. 

November  14:  Cloudy,  with  strong  southeast  to  southwest  wind; 
mild. 

November  15:  Cloudy,  calm,  mild.  Tent  making  the  order  of  the 
day. 

November  16:  Overcast,  with  slush  and  mist;  coughing  is  the  rule. 

November  17:  Cloudy,  with  snow  flurries.  In  the  evening  the  Doc- 
tor, Johan,  Mikkel,  Tautook,  and  Ahlook  left  for  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  with  a  herd  of  deer  to  get  the  deer  from  the  mission  herd  that 
belonged  to  Charley  and  Kummuk  and  had  been  bought  by  the  sta- 
tion. Charley  arrived  just  after  the  Doctor  had  left.  Fredrik  went 
back  to  the  herd. 

November  18:  Clear,  with  a  very  light  northeast  wind.  Ahlook 
came  back  at  noon,  claiming  to  be  too  sick  to  go  to  the  cape.  The 
tenets  are  about  ready. 

November  19:  Overcast  and  snowing.  £lektoona  came  in  from 
the  herd  sick.     Ahlook  went  out  to  the  herd. 

November  20:  Cloudy,  with  a  strong  southeast  wind;  rain  and 
sleet.     Some  fish  were  traded.     The  sick  are  the  same. 

November  21:  Strong  southeast  wind,  with  rain  all  night  and  day. 
The  bay  is  nearly  clear  of  ice.  Sekeoglook  and  Tautook's  wife  and 
Wooksock's  mother  left  for  the  herd  in  the  morning. 

November  22:  Overcast,  with  rain  and  sleet  all  day.  The  sick  are 
the  same.  It  seems  that  a  relative  of  la  grippe  is  making  a  profes- 
sional call. 

November  23:  Clear,  with  a  medium  strong  east-northeast  wind. 
The  ice  is  loose  from  the  shore.  Charley  left  in  the  morning,  having 
sold  2  deer. 

November  24:  Fair,  with  strong  east  to  northeast  wind.  The  bay 
is  about  cleared  of  ice.  Fredrik  and  Wocksock  came  in  from  the 
herd,  reporting  1  sled  deer  killed  by  stray  dogs  Monday  night. 
Elektoona  had  left  the  station  last  night,  and  is  now  stopping  in  an 
£skimo  house.  Samuel's  dog  was  shot,  as  he  was  seen  among  the 
pack  that  killed  the  deer. 

November  25 :  Overcast,  with  a  gale  from  east-northeast  all  night 
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and  day.  The  sick  are  getting  better.  The  day  was  observed  by 
hoisting  the  flag  and  eating  a  good  dinner. 

November  26 :  Cloudy  and  mild,  with  strong  east  wind.  The  Lapps 
received  their  rations  and  some  fish  was  traded. 

November  27:  Clear  and  calm.     Two  sleds  arrived  from  the  lakes. 

November  28:  Clear  and  calm  until  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  strong 
north-northeast  wind  cleared  the  bay  from  ice.  Some  natives  brought 
in  the  small  boat  from  Cape  Riley. 

November  29 :  Clear,  with  a  strong  north-northeast  gale  all  night 
and  day.  The  Doctor  and  partj'^  returned  with  the  deer  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Bad  weather  had  made  the  outward  trip  last  one  week.  The  return 
trip  was  made  in  two  days. 

November  30:  Clear,  with  light  northeast  to  east  wind.  Tautook 
went  out  to  the  herd  and  came  back  in  the  evening.  Fredrik  was  in 
after  fish. 

December  1 :  Clear,  with  a  light  east  wind.  At  dusk  the  Doctor, 
Johan,  Mikkel,  Dunnak,  Mrs.  Wocksock,  and  two  sons  went  out  to 
the  herd  to  divide  the  herd  to  be  given  to  Wocksock,  Tautook,  and 
Sekeoglook  from  the  main  herd.     Four  sleds  arrived  from  the  cape. 

December  2:  Clear,  with  a  northeast  gale  all  night  and  day.  Tau- 
took was  in  and  got  clothing  to  go  to  Ahgeeopuk.  Some  deerskins 
were  traded. 

December  3:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  north-northeast  wind. 
Early  in  the  morning  Brevig  went  out  to  the  herd  to  help  tally  the  deer 
divided  off.  Each  apprentice  was  loaned  25  deer,  making,  with  the 
deer  earned  as  herders,  for  Wocksock  31,  Sekeoglook  37,  and  Tau- 
took 51,  a  total  of  119  deer;  8  disabled  female  deer  that  were  unable 
to  make  the  long  trip  with  the  main  herd  were  left.  Brevig,  the 
Doctor,  Johan,  and  Mikkel  returned  to  the  station  at  4  p.  m. 

December  4:  Calm,  partly  overcast.  Johan  and  Mikkel  went  up 
toward  the  mountains  after  harness  wood. 

December  5:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  northeast  wind.  A  deer 
was  reported  dead  some  days  ago.  The  Lapps  had  supper  with 
Brevig. 

December  6:  Clear,  with  strong  northwest  wind. 

December  7 :  Overcast,  with  strong  north  wind  and  light  snow  all 
day.     Charley's  brother  came  in  late  last  night. 

December  8:  Cloudy,  with  a  strong  north  wind;  snowing  and  drift- 
ing. Tautook  came  in  from  the  winter  camp,  reporting  1  of  the 
station  deer  dead  from  internal  disease. 

December  9:  Clear  and  calm.  Fredrik  received  six  weeks'  rations. 
Dunnak  cut  his  hand,  so  he  can  not  work  to-day.  All  hands  are  busy 
making  harnesses.  Three  of  Mr.  Lopp's  herders  arrived  at  dusk  with 
5  deer.  Keok  is  going  to  Eaton  Station  with  the  herd  to  practice 
driving.     Fredrik  left  for  the  herd. 

December  10:  Overcast  and  mild.     Fredrik  came  in  with  the  car- 
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cass  of  a  deer  that  had  broken  its  leg  running  and  been  butchered. 
Th.  Ejellmann  bought  the  carcass.     One  fawn  had  died. 

December  11:  Clear,  with  light  northeast  wind.  Two  months' 
rations  were  issued  to  the  natives,  and  a  general  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion is  going  on. 

December  12:  Overcast,  with  an  east-northeast  gale  and  blizzard. 

December  13:  Overcast,  with  southeast  wind;  heavy  snow  during 
the  night.  Ojello  and  family  were  sent  to  the  herd  ready  for  the  trip. 
All  hands  are  busy  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Unalaklik.  Open 
spaces  between  the  floes  of  ice  on  the  bay. 

December  14:   Overcast  and  mild,  with  light  south-southeast  to 

^^^     south  wind.     In  the  morning  Mr.  Lopp's  two  herders  left  for  home. 

\  Continued  packing  of  sleds  and  preparing  for  the  start. 

\  December  15:  Fredrik  and  Ahlook  came  in  with  deer  and  took 

loaded  sleds  out  to  the  camp.     Dunnak,  Elektoona,  and  Keok  left  for 

the  camp  with  their  belongings. 

December  16:  Overcast,  with  gusts  of  wind  from  northeast.  At  3 
p.  m.  the  emigrants  left  for  the  camp,  intending  to  leave  there  on 
Friday  for  the  new  station  at  Unalaklik,  and  solitude  reigns  where 
"Sami  Gela"  (Lapp  language)  held  court  before. 

December  17:  Overcast,  with  southeast  to  east  wind.  Brevig  went 
out  to  the  herd  with  some  papers  needed;  also  to  see  if  anything  was 
needed  out  there.  On  consultation  it  was  found  best  to  leave  Ojello, 
wife,  and  child  at  the  station,  as  he  had  complained  of  being  sick  and 
unable  to*  do  any  walking.  It  was  feared  that  he  would  get  worse  and 
be  an  incumbrance  on  the  rest.  Two  deer  died  recently  from  injuries 
received  in  the  herd. 

December  18:  Overcast,  with  strong  east  to  southwest  wind  all  day 
and  night.  Some  snow  falling.  Ahlook  brought  in  Ojello,  wife,  and 
child,  who  were  put  in  the  house  vacated  by  Johan.  Th.  Kjellmann's 
servant  left  him;  scarcity  of  food  was  given  as  the  cause.  The  bay 
still  open  in  spots. 

December  19:  Calm  and  foggy;  very  mild.     A  long,  lonesome  day. 

December  20:  Clear  in  the  afternoon,  with  medium  strong  north 
wind  and  some  drifting.     Colder;  — 5°  at  dark. 

December  21:  Clear,  calm,  cold;  — 8°  to  — 10"". 

December  22 :  Ditto. 

December  23:  Ditto.  Food  is  becoming  scarce,  as  the  tomcod  fish- 
ing is  a  failure. 

December  24:  Ditto.  Some  nuts,  fruit,  and  knicknacks  were  given 
to  the  children  in  the  schoolhouse. 

December  25:  Strong  iiorth  wind;  clear  and  cold.  Drifting  some. 
Very  quiet. 

December  26 ;  Cloudy,  calm,  cold. 

December  27 :  Clear,  with  strong  north  wind  and  drifting. 

December  28:  Clear,  calm,  cold;  —20°  to— 23°. 
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December  29:  Overcast,  with  light  east  wind;  — 20°  to  — 25°. 

December  30:  Overcast  and  mild;  snow  during  the  night. 

December  31 :  Cloudy,  calm,  mild;  +  10°  to  +  22°.     Good-bye  1897! 

January  1,  1898:  Cloudy,  calm,  and  mild.  Rumor  of  the  theft  of  a 
saw,  an  ax,  and  sleeping  bag  from  the  camp  of  the  moving  party  is 
freely  circulated,  giving  the  names  of  three  parties  as  the  culprits. 
A  man  and  wife  were  in,  telling  about  something  they  had  seen  sail- 
ing toward  the  sky  with  two  men  in  it,  describing  the  balloon. 

January  2:  Overcast  and  calm.     Snowing  during  the  night. 

January  3:  Partly  overcast  and  calm;  growing  colder. 

January  4:  Overcast,  with  a  little  snow,  and  light  southeast  wind. 
At  4  p.  m.  Tautook  and  Sekeoglook  came  in  with  ten  loads  of  moss. 
They  reported  a  Government  female  deer  dead  from  internal  disease 
and  swollen  feet. 

January  5 :  Partly  overcast  and  mild. 

January  6:  North-northeast  gale  during  the  night  and  forenoon. 
Overcast,  with  a  little  snow;  calm  in  the  afternoon.  Tautook  and 
Sekeoglook  left  for  the  herd  in  the  evening  with  their  provisions. 

January  7:  Clear  in  the  afternoon;  strong  northeast  wind  with 
some  drifting. 

January  8:  A  northeast  gale  during  the  night  and  day.  Several 
natives  have  left  for  the  sealing  ground. 

January  9.  Partly  overcast  with  a  heavy  northeast  gale  all  night 
and  day. 

January  10:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  northwest  wind  with  some 
snow.  Natives  complain  of  heavy  snow  to  travel  in.  Letters  arrived 
from  Mr.  Lopp  in  the  morning. 

January  11 :  Clear  and  cold.  Medium  strong  northeast  wind.  A 
few  seals  are  reported  shot. 

January  12:  Clear;  light  northeast  wind.  Wocksock  and  eldest 
son,  Sekeoglook  and  wife  came  in  at  8  p.  m.  Wocksock  reports  one 
female  belonging  to  the  Government  strayed  into  the  herd  a  few  days 
ago,  probably  a  deserter  from  the  main  herd. 

January  13:  Clear,  with  a  medium  strong  northeast  wind.  The 
herders  left  in  the  morning. 

January  14:  Clear  and  cold,  with  medium  strong  northeast 
wind;  —24°. 

January  15:  Clear  and  cold;  — 25°.  The  first  seal  was  brought  in 
to-day.     Medium  strong  northeast  wind. 

January  1(5:  Ditto;  another  seal. 

January  17:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  northwest  wind ;  — 25°  all 
day.  Lettei-s  arrived  from  Dr.  Kittilsen,  dated  December  21,  1897. 
A  native  said  he  had  seen  a  male  deer  with  a  bell  on  up  near  the  upper 
village  on  the  Ko  vee  rock,  but  had  not  traced  it. 

January  18:  Partly  overcast,  with  a  gale  from  the  north;  — 26°  to 
— 30°.     Two  sleds  left  for  up  the  lakes. 
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January  19:  Overcast,  with  very  light  north  wind;  — 15°  to — 25**. 

January  20:  Calm,  clear,  cold;  — 25°  to  — 31°. 

January  21 :  Clear,  calm,  cold ;  — 35°  to  — 38°.  At  11.30  a.  m.  Lieut. 
D.  H.  Jarvis,  Dr.  Kittilsen,  and  Mikkel  arrived.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
is  on  the  way  to  Point  Barrow  to  relieve  the  wrecked  seamen  at  that 
place.  The  Cape  Nome  herd  is  following,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Call,  and 
he  will  take  the  cape  herd  also.  He  will  proceed  from  here  with  dogs 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  to  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lopp. 

January  22:  Strong  east  to  southeast  wind;  cold,  but  growing 
milder.  Lieut.  Jarvis  had  made  all  preparations  for  an  early  start, 
but  the  natives  would  not  go  in  the  storm. 

January  23 :  Variable  winds ;  —  20°  to  —  7°.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  left 
at  8  a.  m.  with  1  sled  and  12  dogs  with  2  natives. 

January  24:  Clear,  with  strong  north  wind  and  drifting;  — 26° 
to  — 18°.     Mikkel  is  making  a  stove  for  the  return  trip. 

January  25:  Clear,  calm,  cold;  — 22°  to  — 26°.  Tautook  came  in 
from  the  herd  with  3  deer  and  2  sleds  to  take  out  2  deer  that  the  doc- 
tor will  leave  in  this  herd.  Tautook  rei)orts  one  of  the  Government 
females  very  sick. 

January  26:  Clear,  cold,  calm.  Kummak  arrived  with  letters  from 
Lieutenant  Jarvis. 

January  27:  Lieutenant  Jarvis  having  requested  to  take  Tautook 
with  him  to  Point  Barrow,  Tautook  left  for  the  herd  to  bring  his 
family  into  the  station;  — 31°  to  — 15°;  clouding  over  in  the  evening. 
At  4  p.  m.  Dr.  Call  arrived  with  Charley's  herd.  A  storm  had  scat- 
tered the  deer,  and  he  had  had  a  severe  trip. 

January  28:  Overcast,  with  gale  from  the  northeast.  Dr.  Call  made 
preparations  to  leave  with  the  herd  in  the  morning. , 

January  29:  Cloudy  and  calm;  mild.  Dr.  Call  and  party  left  with 
the  herd  shortly  after  noon,  and  Dr.  Kittilsen  and  Mikkel  left  for 
Golovin  Bay  at  3  p.  m. 

January  30:  Cloudy  with  southeast  wind.  Tautook  and  wife  and 
Sekeoglook  arrived  at  noon.  Tautook  left  for  the  cape  at  2  p.  m., 
but  returned  at  dusk,  as  he  had  forgot  his  extra-heavy  artega.  Three 
sleds  arrived  from  the  cape  with  orders  for  barter  goods  from  Lieut. 
D.  Jarvis. 

January  31:  Overcast,  with  a  gale  from  the  south;  snow  and  slush. 
Tautook  left  early  in  the  morning.  All  day  was  occupied  in  filling 
orders  from  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  brought  by  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
natives.     Some  seals  were  bought. 

February  1 :  Calm ;  foggy  in  the  morning,  snowing  in  the  afternoon. 
Sekeoglook  left  for  the  herd  with  6  deer  in  the  morning.  Several 
orders  were  received  from  Lieutenant  Jarvis. 

February  2:  Overcast  with  a  strong  north-northeast  wind  and 
drifting. 

February  3:  Calm,  cloudy,  with  some  snow.  Rumors  of  distilling 
liquor  by  the  Eskimos  were  in  circulation  late  last  night. 
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February  4:  Cloudy,  calm,  mild;  +28°. 

February  5 :  Clear,  calm  all  day. 

February  6:  Overcast,  with  strong  north  wind,  and  drifting. 
Charley's  brother,  Kummuk,  and  the  dog  team  from  here  that  went 
up  witli  the  herd  had  arrived  during  the  night  with  letters  from  Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis,  telling  that  the  herd  would  start  from  the  deer  camp 
February  3.  Reports  of  distilling  and  of  several  parties  being  drunk 
in  the  village  is  circulating. 

February  7:  Overcast,  with  strong  northwest  wind,  and  drifting  all 
day  and  night.  Goods  on  Lieutenant  Jarvis's  order  were  delivered  to 
Kummak,  Akla,  and  Charley's  brother.  Wocksock  and  wife  came  in 
very  hungry  and  cold,  having  been  storm  bound  two  days  on  the  way 
with  notliing  to  eat. 

February  8:  Overcast  and  storming  from  northwest;  very  cold. 

February  9:  Clear,  calm,  very  cold;  — 26°  to  — 30°.  Charley's 
brother  left  for  home  with  a  load  of  flour.  Several  sleds  arrived 
from  the  cape  with  orders  and  to  trade. 

February  10:  Clear,  cold,  and  calm,  and  swarming  with  cape 
natives  with  orders  from  Lieutenant  Jarvis;  — 26°  to  — 30°. 

February  11:  Clear  and  cold ;  — 24°  to — 28°.  Light  north  to  north- 
northeast  wind;  only  one  sled  from  the  cape. 

February  12:  Clear,  calm,  cold;  —17°  to  —27°. 

February  13:  Ditto;  everything. 

February  14:  Medium  strong  north  to  northwest  wind,  partly  over- 
cast; —  14°  to— 21.° 

February  15 :  Overcast,  clearing  in  the  evening.  Light  north  wind ; 
—  21°. 

February  16:  Clear,  with  medium  northeast  wind;  — 21°  to  — 31°. 

February  17:  Clear,  calm,  cold;  —24°  to  —33°. 

FebruaiylS:  Clear,  calm,  and  cold;  — 26°  to  — 34.°  Four  sleds 
arrived  from  Kotzebue  Sound  with  orders  and  letters  from  Lieuten- 
ant Jarvis,  dated  up  to  February  11.  Some  trading  was  done  with 
them. 

February  20:  Clear,  with  light  east  wind.  Akla,  one  of  the  most 
promising  schoolboys,  died  in  the  morning.  He  was  buried  in  a  cof- 
fin with  his  Bible. 

February  21 :  Clear,  with  light  northeast  wind.  An  old  woman  died 
in  the  village  in  the  morning.  Mary  had  arrived  for  her  goods  and 
prepared  to  leave  in  the  morning. 

February  22:  Overcast,  with  strong  east  wind  and  snowing  all  day. 

February  23:  Overcast,  mild  and  calm  in  the  forenoon;  clearing 
up,  with  a  north  wind  and  colder  in  the  evening.  Mary  left  in  the 
morning. 

February  24:  Overcast,  with  strong  north  to  northeast  wind;  cold, 
-18°  to  -20°. 

Febniar}'^  25:  Overcast,  with  strong  southeast  wind;  —18°  to  —24°. 

February  26:  Cloudy,  with  light  cast  wind  and  snowing;  milder. 
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February  27:  Clearing  in  the  forenoon;  —15°.  Three  sleds  arrived 
from  the  cape  with  letters  from  Mrs.  Lopp  and  news  from  the  expe- 
dition. 

February  28:  Overcast,  with  strong  southeast  wind  and  drifting; 
mild. 

March  1 :  Overcast,  with  a  gale  from  south-southeast  all  night  and 
day. 

March  2 :  Clear  and  calm  until  evening,  when  a  heavy  gust  of  wind 
from  southeast,  lasting  two  hours,  enlivened  things. 

March  3:  Calm  and  nearly  clear;  very  fine  day. 

March  4:  Calm,  cloudy,  mild;  -f  27°  to  +36°. 

March  5:  Overcast,  with  light  north  wind;  a  little  snow. 

March  6:  Overcast,  with  a  gale  from  north-northeast;  drifting;  cold. 

March  7 :  Cloudy,  with  a  very  strong  gale  from  north-northeast  dur- 
ing the  night;  drifting. 

March  8:  Cloudy,  with  a  very  strong  north-northeast  wind  twenty- 
four  hours. 

March  9:  Cloudy  and  snowing;  a  gale  from  the  north.     Blizzard. 

March  10:  Clearing  in  the  evening,  with  a  strong  north  wind. 

March  11:  Clear,  with  a  gale  from  the  northeast  night  and  day; 
drifting  badly.  Wocksock  came  in  from  the  herd,  reporting  all  well. 
Letters  arrived  from  Mrs.  Lopp. 

March  12:  Clear  in  the  morning;  clouding  over,  with  a  northeast 
gale  in  the  evening.     Wocksock  and  son  left  for  the  herd. 

March  13 :  Clear,  with  a  light  northwest  wind  in  the  forenoon ;  a  gale 
in  the  afternoon. 

March  14:  Overcast,  with  strong  northeast  wind.  A  trader  from 
Mr.  J.  Dexter  visits  in  the  village. 

March  15:  Snowing,  with  strong  north  to  north-northeast  wind. 

March  16:  Snowing,  with  a  medium  strong  south  wind  all  day. 

March  17:  Calm  and  snowing. 

March  18:  Overcast;  light  westerly  winds. 

March  19:  Overcast,  with  strong  east  wind.  Sekeoglook  came  in 
for  seal.  Tautook's  wife  and  brother  went  out  to  the  herd  to  stay 
during  fawning  season. 

March  20:  Cloudy,  snowing,  mild,  calm. 

March  21 :  Partly  overcast,  mild,  calm. 

March  22:  Cloudy,  calm,  mild.  At  6  p.  m.  Dexter,  with  two  men 
and  tW(D  sleds,  arrived  on  a  trading  expedition. 

March  23:  Overcast,  with  a  strong  southeast  wind  in  the  afternoon 
and  night;  drifting  badly.     Letters  arrived  from  Mrs.  Lopp. 

March  24:  Overcast  in  the  forenoon;  clear  in  the  afternoon,  calm 
and  mild. 

March  25:  Partly  overcast,  calm  and  mild.  Netaxite  left  for  the 
cape  in  the  morning,  and  Dexter  left  about  10  a.  m. 

March  26:  Overcast  and  mild,  with  a  very  strong  southeast  wind. 

March  27 :  Overcast,  with  strong  southeast  wind  in  the  night ;  abating. 
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March  28:  Overcast,  calm,  mild. 

March  29:  Overcast,  snowing  and  blowing  from  the  north  in  the 
afternoon. 

March  30:  Overcast,  strong  northwest  wind;  drifting  badly. 

March  31:  Clear  and  calm  in  the  forenoon;  strong  north  wind  in 
the  afternoon.     Letters  arrived  from  Mrs.  Lopp. 

April  1 :  Clear  and  cold,  with  a  medium  strong  north  wind. 

April  2:  Clear,  with  a  strong  north  wind  all  night  and  day. 

April  3:  Partly  overcast,  strong  north  wind;  drifting. 

April  4:  Fair  and  calm,  with  a  light  snow  during  the  night. 

April  5:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  north  wind.  Sekeoglook  and 
wife  and  Tautook  and  wife  came  in  from  the  camp  for  provisions, 
reporting  all  well. 

April  6:  Clear,  with  strong  north  wind,  and  drifting.  Sekeoglook 
and  party  left  for  the  camp  at  noon.  Two  male  deer  were  reported 
dead — one  of  Tautook's  and  one  of  Sekeoglook's.  Internal  disease 
was  the  cause. 

April  7:  Clear  and  nearly  calm.  The  flour  supply  is  just  enough 
for  the  herders.  The  scarcity  of  food  makes  the  demand  for  flour 
and  biscuits  great. 

April  8 :  Clear,  with  light  east  wind. 

April  9:  Clear  and  calm;  several  sleds  arrived  from  the  cape,  and 
letters  from  Mrs.  Lopp. 

April  10 :  Clear  and  calm. 

April  11:  Clear,  with  a  light  southeast  wind  in  the  afternoon. 

April  12 :  Clear,  with  a  strong  north-northeast  wind  at  sunset. 

April  13:  Clear,  with  very  strong  northeast  wind  aU  night  and  day; 
drifting  badly.  Soqueena  arrived  from  the  cape  for  supplies  at  4.30 
p.  m.,  making  the  trip  after  7  a.  m.  News  of  the  expedition  was 
listened  to. 

April  14:  Overcast  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind 
in  the  forenoon.  In  the  evening  southeast  wind  and  clear.  Soqueena 
left  at  5  a.  m. 

April  15:  Clear,  fine  day,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind  in  the  after- 
noon. At  noon  Wocksock  arrived  with  4  deer  for  oil  and  seal.  He 
had  left  with  5  deer,  but  had  been  attacked  by  dogs,  and  1  was  chased 
away,  caught  in  the  halter,  and  strangled.  The  deer  was  his  own.  Two 
fawns  born. 

April  16:  Overcast,  with  a  light  snow  in  the  afternoon. 

April  17:  Overcast  and  calm,  with  a  trace  of  snow. 

April  18:  Ditto. 

April  19:  Overcast  and  snowing  in  the  afternoon;  light  east  to  south- 
east wind.     A  sled  arrived  from  Golovin  Bay. 

April  20:  Partly  overcast,  with  strong  variable  winds. 

April  21:  Clear  in  the  forenoon;  overcast  in  the  afternoon;  calm. 
Some  sleds  came  in  from  the  lakes. 
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April  22:  Clear,  with  medium  strong  northwest  wind. 

April  23: "Clear  and  calm.  A  sled  arrived  from  up  the  coast.  A 
young  man  died  in  Nook. 

April  24:  Snowing  all  day.     The  toothache  prevails. 

April  25:  Overcast  and  calm. 

April  26 :  Light  clouds.  Light  north-northeast  wind.  Cold.  The 
kitchen  pipe  was  bandaged. 

April  27 :  Partly  overcast,  with  a  veiy  strong  north-northeast  wind 
in  the  afternoon;  drifting  badly. 

April  28:  Clear,  with  strong  northeast  wind  in  the  afternoon;  drift- 
ing badly.  Sekeoglook  came  in  late  last  night  and  left  this  morning. 
He  reports  many  fawns  born  and  2  dead. 

April  2'9:  Clear,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind;  cold. 

April  30:  Clear;  strong  north-northeast  wind  during  the  night  and 
forenoon;  calm  in  the  afternoon;  — 5°. 

May  1:  Bright  and  calm,  but  cold;  — 12°  to  -f  15°. 

May  2:  Overcast,  calm,  cold;  —8°  to  -f  20°. 

May  3:  Clear,  with  a  brisk  east  w4nd  in  the  afternoon.  Wocksock 
came  in  in  the  morning,  reporting  71  fawns  born  and  3  dead.  At  noon 
he  left  for  the  camp.     Brevig  also  went  out  to  the  herd. 

May  4:  Arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  morning,  and  the  daj"  was  spent 
looking  over  the  herd.  The  deer  were  all  well.  Three  more  fawns 
were  born  while  there. 

May  5:  Calm  and  clear.  About  midnight  Mr.  N.  O.  Hultberg  and 
D.  Libby  came  into  the  camp  from  a  prospecting  trip.  Gold  had  been 
discovered  and  claims  staked  out.  In  the  morning  they  and  Brevig 
with  Sekeoglook  proceeded  to  the  station,  where  they  arrived  at  8  p.  m. 

May  6:  Clear  and  calm.  The  day  was  spent  in  trading  and  prepar- 
ing for  a  trip  to  Golovin  Bay. 

May  7 :  Clear  and  calm.  Tautook  arrived  here  at  4  p.  m.  from  his 
Point  Barrow  trip  and  reports  all  well  and  that  the  deer  will  not  be 
killed.  He  left  for  the  camp  at  7  p.  m.,  Netaxite  going  with  him. 
Mr.  Libby,  N.  O.  Hultberg,  and  Brevig  also  left  for  the  herd  at  the 
same  time,  Brevig  taking  the  mail  from  the  north  to  be  forwarded  to 
Golovin  Bay,  as  there  were  stringent  instructions  that  it  must  reach 
St.  Michael  before  June  22.  Netaxite  brought  the  news  of  Kummuk's 
drowning. 

May  8:  Clear,  with  a  light  northeast  wind. 

May  9:  Overcast,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind;  drifting  all  da)^ 

May  10:  Snowstorm,  with  very  strong  northeast  wind. 

May  11 :  The  same  storm,  but  milder.  Mr.  Hultberg's  deer  was  found 
dead  in  the  morning.     It  was  brought  into  the  station  and  skinned. 

May  12:  Storm  continues.    Everything  is  weighed  down  with  snow. 

May  13:  Clear,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind.  Ojello  is  fixing  his 
umiak. 

May  14;  Partly  overcast,  with  a  strong  north  wind;  thawing. 
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May  15:  Clear,  with  a  strong  north  wind.  Antisarlook  returned 
from  Gk)lovin  Bay,  and  a  sled  arrived  from  Mary  for  provfsions. 

May  16 :  Clear  and  mild ;  thawing  a  little  in  the  sun.  The  snow  was 
shoveled  from  the  roof.    Th.  Kjellmann  is  sinking  fast. 

May  17:  Overcast  and  mild. 

May  18 :  Overcast,  snowing  and  blowing.  Some  snow  shoveling  was 
done.  Nearly  all  the  natives  have  abandoned  their  winter  houses  and 
are  moving  toward  the  sand  spit. 

May  19 :  Overcast,  with  a  cold  northeast  wind. 

May  20:  Clear  and  calm;  a  feint  at  thawing. 

May  21:  Partly  clear;  calm. 

May  22:  Partly  overcast,  with  a  strong  noiliheast  wind.  Brevig 
and  Sekeoglook  returned  at  10.30  a.  m.,  having  made  the  trip  from 
Golovin  Bay  with  dogs  in  five  and  one-half  days,  stopping  eighteen 
hours  at  Charley's  place. 

May  23:  Clear,  with  a  light  north  wind;  a  faint  endeavor  at  thaw- 
ing. Sekeoglook  and  Ojello  went  out  to  the  herd  in  the  morning. 
Charley's  sled  also  left  for  home.     A  little  trading  was  done. 

May  24:  Partly  overcast;  thawing  a  little.  Mr.  Lopp's  dog  team 
and  one  herder  came  down  in  the  morning  and  left  in  the  evening. 
Ojello  also  returned  toward  evening. 

May  25 :  Partly  overcast  and  thawing. 

May  26:  Clear  and  calm;  thawing.  Th.  Kjellmann  seems  to  be 
drawing  near  his  end,  being  unconscious  all  day  and  unable  to  speak. 

May  27:  Overcast,  with  a  strong  northeast  wind  during  the  night. 
At  5  p.  m.  Th.  Kjellmann  died,  and  was  washed  and  dressed.  The 
last  days  he  had  taken  no  food,  and  the  last  two  days  he  had  not 
been  able  to  speak. 

May  28 :  Clear  and  calm  and  very  warm.  The  water  is  commencing 
to  flow  in  the  rivers.  Tautook  and  Awklahrahook  came  in  early  in 
the  morning.  Tautook  was  kept  at  the  station  to  help  bury  the  old 
man.  Ojello  made  a  coflB-n:  Three  fawns  were  reported  born  since  I 
visited  the  herd,  making  77  in  all.     No  fish  caught  yet. 

May  29 :  Overcast  and  calm ;  a  light  rain  in  the  evening. 

May  30:  Calm;  at  times  overcast.  Th.  Kjellmann  was  buried  in 
the  afternoon.  Tautook  left  for  the  herd  late  in  the  evening  with  a 
month's  provisions. 

May  31 :  Overcast  and  calm;  rain  during  the  night. 

June  1 :  Overcast  and  calm,  with  a  light  frost.  Ojello  has  fixed  up 
his  umiak  in  good  shape.  Only  some  old  women,  young  children,  and 
an  old  man  are  encamped  on  the  beach. 

June  2:  Overcast  and  calm.  Brevig  and  Ojello  went  out  hunting 
in  the  evening  and  returned  at  10.30  p.  m.  with  14  birds. 

June  3:  Cloudy,  with  strong  south-southwest  wind  all  night  and 
day;  snowing  in  the  evening. 

June  4:  Cloudy,  with  south-southeast  wind  all  night  and  day. 
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June  5:  Light  clouds;  calm. 

June  6 :  Clear,  calm,  nice  day. 

June  7 :  Clear  and  calm.  Brevig  and  O  jello  went  out  hunting  in  the 
morning,  but  Brevig  had  to  return  in  the  afternoon  as  Wocksock's 
youngest  son  was  sick  and  sent  for  medicines.  The  herd  is  now 
encamped  near  Nook,  on  the  south  side  of  Grantley  Harbor. 

June  8:  Clear  and  calm;  a  heavy  fog  in  the  evening  and  night. 
Ojello  and  Neelank  returned  in  the  evening. 

June  9:  Clear,  calm,  warm. 

June  10:  Partly  overcast,  with  light  south  wind,  changing  to  strong 
northeast  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  light  rain.     Packing  all  day. 

June  11:  Light  clouds,  with  light  northeast  winds.  Continued 
packing. 

June  12:  Clear  and  calm;  +87''  in  the  sun. 

June  13:  Clear,  with  light  west  wind.  Sekeoglook  had  come  in 
from  the  herd  during  the  night  and  reports  3  fawns  dead  and  3  bom, 
1  of  his  own  a  stillborn  and  2  of  Tautook's.     Ojello  went  out  hunting. 

June  14 :  Clear,  with  a  gale  from  the  north-northeast  in  the  evening; 
calm  in  the  forenoon;  packing  and  cleaning. 

June  15:  Clear  and  calm;  packing  and  cleaning  up.  Wocksockwas 
in  from  the  herd  and  reports  all  well.     The  ice  is  loose  from  the  shore. 

June  16:  Partly  overcast,  with  fog  at  times.  Cleaning,  clearing, 
packing,  etc.     The  ice  is  moving  around  with  the  tide. 

June  17:  Clear  and  calm.  Nets  were  overhauled;  but  little  ice  in 
sight. 

June  18:  Clear  and  calm;  but  little  snow  left  before  the  house. 
The  ice  is  moving  in  the  bay. 

June  19:  Clear  and  calm. 

June  20:  Clear,  with  a  strong  north -northeast  wind  during  the  day. 
Wocksock,  wife,  son,  and  daughter  came  in  from  the  herd  at  noon 
and  report  all  well.  A  general  clearing  up.  The  ice  has^one  to  sea; 
only  a  small  floe  is  seen  hugging  the  south  shore. 

June  21:  Partly  overcast;  light  west  wind.  The  ice  has  almost 
vanished. 

June  22:  Partly  overcast,  with  a  very  strong  northeast  wind  in  the 
afternoon.     The  herring  net  was  set  in  the  evening. 

June  23:  Partly  overcast,  with  a  very  strong  northeast  wind.  No 
ice  in  sight.     Clearing. 

June  24 :  Clear  and  calm.  A  two-masted  schooner  anchored  outside 
the  spit. 

June  25:  Clear,  with  a  light  west  wind.  A  small  sloop,  with  three 
miners  on  board,  came  in  in  the  forenoon  bringing  tidings  from 
Klondike  and  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

June  2G:  Clear,  with  light  west  wind.  The  miners  left  at  10  a.  m. 
A  two-masted  steamer  and  a  three-masted  sailing  vessel  anchored  at 
the  anchorage. 

S.  Doc.  34 6 
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June  27 :  Clear  and  calm.  Sekeoglook  came  in  from  the  herd,  report- 
ing all  well  at  the  herd  and  requested  nets.  Wocksock  and  family 
went  out  with  him  in  the  whaleboat.  A  two-masted  steamer  and  a 
brig  anchored  at  the  spit— 5  vessels  in  all. 

June  28 :  Clear  and  calm.  Several  boats  came  in  from  the  anchorage 
with  miners,  some  landing  their  provisions  and  all  going  prospecting. 
Some  news  was  gathered. 

June  29:  Partly  overcast,  with  calms  and  gusts  of  wind.  A  steam 
launch  and  several  boats  went  into  the  lake  region  to  prospect.  The 
W,  Bayliss  anchored  at  the  spit.  Many  of  the  miners  booked  for 
Kotzebue  Sound  seem  to  have  settled  on  this  region  to  prospect  in. 

June  30:  Partly  overcast;  calms  and  variable  winds.  Some  50  to  60 
miners  went  into  the  lake  region  to  prospect.  Mrs.  Captain  McGregor 
came  in  from  the  spit  in  a  native  canoe  to  visit  Mrs.  Brevig. 


POINT  BARROW  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 


REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  TUTTLE,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE,  TO  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

United  States  Steamer  Bear, 
SeattJey  Wash. ,  September  15,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  at  11  a.  m.  September  13,  1898,  from  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  with  the  members  of  the  overland  relief  expedition  and  the 
officers  and  seamen  from  the  wrecked  whalers  Orca,  Jesse  H.  Free- 
man, Rosario,  Navarch,  and  schooner  L.  J.  Kenney,  of  Seattle, 
wrecked  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska,  August  19,  1898,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  movements  of  the  Bear  since  my 
letter  of  June  23,  dated  at  St.  Michael. 

Such  articles  as  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  mentioned  as  being  indis- 
pensable were,  so  far  as  obtainable,  procured  at  St.  Michael,  and  Rev. 
Father  Barnum,  of  the  Catholic  Mission,  came  on  board  at  that  place 
for  passage  as  my  guest.  Having  information  that  the  mail  was  to  be 
delayed  at  Unalaska  for  an  indefinite  time,  I  concluded  to  start  for 
the  north,  and  left  St.  Michael  at  4.50  p.  m.  July  7. 

On  the  8th  a  short  stop  was  made  at  Kings  Island,  where  the  natives 
were  found  in  good  condition.  From  Kings  Island  proceeded  to  Port 
Clarence,  which  was  reached  at  5.50  a.  m.  July  9.  Four  vessels  of 
the  whaling  fleet  and  three  for  Kotzebue  Sound  that  were  found  at 
anchor  here  were  boarded  and  examined. 

On  the  10th,  while  on  tlie  way  to  the  watering  place,  a  stop  was 
made  at  the  reindeer  station.  Rev.  Mr.  Brevig  had  given  out  so  much 
of  his  provisions  on  orders  of  the  overland  expedition  that  he  was  now 
short  himself.  I  gave  him  500  pounds  of  flour  and  5  pounds  of  tea, 
credit  for  which  will  be  given  to  his  bill  against  the  overland  expedi- 
tion. From  the  reindeer  station  proceeded  to  the  watering  place  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Riley,  reaching  there  at  11.30  a.  m.  The  boiler  was 
blown  down  and  watering  ship  commenced.  Boiler  was  refilled  and 
fresh-water  tanks  full  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Steam  was  raised, 
and  at  2.05  p.  m.  got  under  way  for  Point  Spencer,  anchoring  there  at 
4.25  p.  m. 

During  our  absence  at  the  watering  place  the  steamer  Thrasher, 

from  San  Francisco,  with  supplies  for  the  whalers  in  the  north,  and, 

schooner  Bonanza,  with  supplies  for  H.  Liebes's  trading  stations  in 
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the  north,  had  arrived.  Mr.  Koltehoff,  who  was  landed  with  the  over- 
land expedition  at  Cape  Vancouver,  came  up  on  the  TJirasher  and 
jcame  on  board  the  Bear  to  report.  I  had  heard  incidentally  while  at 
St.  Michael  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Lieutenant  Jarvis,  had  discharged  Koltehoff  at  St.  Michael  January  1. 
Instead  of  reporting  at  the  reindeer  station  at  Unalaklik,  as  ordered, 
he  had  gone  overland  with  Mr.  Tilton,  who  came  down  from  the 
wrecked  whalers. 

Koltehoff  said  Lieutenant .  Bertholf  had  given  him  a  paper — he 
claimed  to  be  ignorant  of  its  contents — which  he  had  given  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Randall,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  at  Fort  St.  Michael, 
and  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Randall,  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  agent  of  the 
North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Company  at  Fort  Get 
There,  had  sent  him  to  assist  Mr.  Tilton  to  carry  out  the  mail.  I 
told  Mr.  Koltehoff  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  Port  Clarence  Reindeer 
Station  and  await  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Jackson,  w^ho  was  daily  expected. 

On  the  Bonanza  were  the  two  natives  of  Point  Hope  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Tilton  from  Point  Hope  to  San  Francisco.  H.  Liebes 
&  Co.  had  provided  for  them  after  their  arrival  at  San  Francisco  and 
sent  them  back  on  the  schooner  Bonanza.  As  the  ice  might  prevent 
the  Bonanza  from  getting  to  Point  Hope  for  some  time,  transporta- 
tion was  given  them  on  the  Bear. 

At  11.30  p.  m.,  July  12,  got  under  way  and  stood  for  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  Anchor  was  let  go  off  the  cape  at  5.15  a.  m.,  July  13.  Rev. 
Mr.  Lopp  and  natives  came  on  board.  Delivered  to  them  such  arti- 
cles as  we  had  been  able  to  procure  at  St.  Michael.  An  account  of 
all  articles  purchased  or  delivered  from  the  ship's  stores,  also  of  what 
is  now  due  to  people  in  the  north  on  account  of  services  rendered  the 
overland  expedition,  is  being  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis.  It  can 
not  be  finished  until  Lieutenant  Jarvis  confers  with  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 
at  San  Francisco  in  regard  to  prices.  The  Liebes  &  Co.  agent  at 
Point  Barrow  had  instructions  not  to  set  any  prices.  That  would  be 
done  at  San  Francisco  when  his  account  of  expenditures  to  the  ship- 
wrecked men  reached  the  office. 

At  9.10  a.  m.,  July  13,  got  under  way  and  stood  into  Bering  Straits. 
At  noon  stood  to  the  eastward  for  Kotzebue  Sound,  which  place  was 
reached  and  an  anchorage  made  off  Cape  Blossom  at  2. 20  p.  m.  Three 
barks  at  the  anchorage  were  boarded  and  examined.  They  were 
loaded  with  prospectors  and  their  supplies  bound  for  the  rivers  flow- 
ing into  Hotham  Inlet.  A  native  presented  an  order  from  Lieutenant 
Jarvis,  which  was  filled.  I  could  not  learn  that  there  were  any  more 
natives  on  board  who  had  orders,  but  heard  some  ashore  had  them. 
As  it  was  about  10  miles  to  the  village,  I  could  not  wait  for  them  to 
come  off.  At  6.20  p.  m.  got  under  way  and  stood  for  Point  Hope.  At 
6.20  p.  m.,  July  15,  anchored  off  Nelson's  trading  station,  between 
Cape  Thompson  and  Point  Hope.     Lieutenant  Bertholf  reported  on 
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board.  He  had  made  Nelson's  house  his  headquarters  since  his 
arrival  at  the  station.  The  two  natives  brought  from  Port  Clarence 
were  also  landed  here.  Lieutenant  Bertholf  had  carried,  out  his 
instructions  in  a  manner  which  met  my  entire  approbation.  In  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  the  strayed  deer,  he  had  destroyed  the  stills  used 
by  the  natives  in  manufacturing  liquor,  and  his  presence  prevented 
any  of  the  white  residents  from  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  it. 

At  9.05  a.  m.,  July  16,  got  under  way  and  steamed  for  Point  Hope, 
and  at  11.05  a.  m.  anchored  off  the  village.  Communicated  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Briggs,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  mission.  No  whales  having,  been 
taken  during  the  spring  whaling,  the  natives  would  be  very  short  of 
food  during  the  coming  winter,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  gone  down 
the  coast  to  endeavor  to  catch  a  supply  of  salmon  for  winter  use.  At 
4.25  p.  m.  steamed  to  the  Liebes  station  and  anchored  for  the  night. 

At  9.45  a.  m.,  July  17,  steamed  to  Nelson's  station.  Took  on  board 
a  native  who  asked  to  be  taken  to  Point  Barrow.  At  1.35  p.  m. 
steamed  to  northward  around  Point  Hope.  At  11.16  p.  m.  passed 
Cape  Lisburne  and  sighted  the  first  drift  ice  seen  in  the  Arctic.  Laid 
course  to  make  the  land  between  Point  Lay  and  Cape  Beaufort  in 
order  to  meet  any  boats  Lieutenant  Jarvis  might  have  sent  from 
Point  Barrow.  At  2  p.  m.,  July  18,  made  land  to  southward  of  Point 
Lay.  Steamed  along  the  land  in  sight  of  the  beach,  keeping  a  good 
lookout  for  signals  or  boat.  At  4.20  p.  m.  anchored  off  a  native  vil- 
lage to  southward  of  Point  Lay.  Natives  came  onboard  and  reported 
no  white  men  had  passed  by. 

At  2.15  a.  m.,  July  19,  under  way  to  northward.  At  6  a.  m.  sighted 
a  native  boat  coming  off  the  ice.  It  came  alongside  at  6.30.  It  con- 
tained a  party  from  Point  Barrow,  sent  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  in 
charge  of  Capt.  A.  C.  Sherman  of  the  wrecked  steamer  Orca,  The 
party  was  taken  on  board  with  their  boat  and  the  vessel  proceeded  to 
within  5  miles  of  Icy  Cape  where  we  come  to  anchor  at  2.35  p.  m.  on 
account  of  heavy  ice  ahead. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  informed  me  that  the  schooner  Rosario  had  been 
'crushed  by  the  ice  on  July  2 ;  crew  all  saved.  His  last  information 
from  the  vessels  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow  was  on  June  19.  At 
that  time  they  were  all  right.  The  Belvedere  was  all  right  on  July 
10,  but  short  of  provisions,  and  Lieutenant  Jarvis  hoped  I  could  get 
some  to  her  where  she  lay,  at  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  some  80  miles 
from  Icy  Cape.  The  men  at  Point  Barrow  were  all  right  with  provi- 
sions to  last  until  August  15.  If  the  Bear  did  not  arrive  by  August  1, 
he  thought  it  best  to  start  some  of  them  down  the  coast  to  meet  the 
vessel. 

At  4.35  a.  m.  July  20,  made  an  attempt  to  get  through  the  ice  to  the 
northwestward.  Worked  until  2.20  p.  m.,  when  the  attempt  was 
given  up.  Stood  to  the  southward  until  10  p.  m.  before  getting  clear 
of  the  ice.     At  11.40  p.  m.  anchored  to  the  southward  of  Point  Lay. 
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On  the  21st  fresh  northerly  winds  and  drift  ice  outside  of  ns  kept  us 
at  anchor  throughout  the  day.  At  8.30  a.  m.,  July  22,  worked  through 
drift  ice  to  Icy  Cape,  anchoring  there  at  12.55  p.  m.  Ice  still  heavy 
to  northward  and  westward.  On  July  23  there  appearing  to  be  little 
or  no  change  in  the  ice,  concluded  to  send  Lieutenant  Hamlet  in  the 
native  boat  to  cany  provisions  to  the  Belvedere  and  then  to  proceed 
to  Point  Barrow  and  communicate  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis.  At  9.55 
a.  m.  Lieutenant  Hamlet  started  with  4CK)  pounds  flour,  96  pounds 
corned  beef,  85  pounds  beans  for  the  Belvedere  and  some  small  stores 
for  Lieutenant  Jarvis. 

Remained  at  anchor  off  Icy  Cape  until  July  26,  the  ice  frequently 
compelling  us  to  shift  anchorage  to  keep  clear.  At  4.25  a.  m.,  July 
26,  the  ice  appearing  to  have  opened,  stood  around  Blossom  Shoals 
and  at  noon  laid  course  for  Point  Belcher.  At  6.20  p.  m.  a  dense  fog 
setting  in  and  the  water  shoaling,  came  to  anchor.  At  11  p.  m.,  the 
fog  lifting,  found  we  were  off  Wainwright  Inlet.  Got  under  way  and 
stood  along  the  coast,  blowing  at  intervals.  At  2.55  a.  m.,  July  27, 
off  Point  Belcher,  went  behind  the  ground  ice  and  anchored  to  await 
the  drifting  by  of  the  flo^  ice.  At  6.40  p.  m.,  the  ice  looking  more 
favorable,  stood  for  Point  Barrow,  outside  of  the  ground  ice.  We 
passed  through  fields  of  heavy  ice  until  11  p.  m.,  then  found  compar- 
atively open  water.  Saw  the  Belvedere  in  Pearl  Bay.  The  ice  would 
not  allow  us  to  approach  nearer  than  about  10  miles  of  her,  therefore 
did  not  stop.  At  5  a.  m.,  July  28,  sighted  relief  station  at  Point  Bar- 
row. Heavy  ground  ice,  with  open  water  inside,  extended  from  Point 
Shedden  to  Point  Barrow.  There  being  no  opening  through  it,  at  8 
a.  m.  made  fast  on  the  outside  at  a  point  about  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  station,  the  Bear  being  the  first  vessel  to  arrive  this 
season. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  a  large  party  came  across  the  ice  to  the  ves- 
sel. He  had  issued  rations  to  the  wrecked  men  until  July  30.  As 
we  were  not  entirely  prepared  to  receive  such  a  large  party,  I  directed 
most  of  them  to  remain  where  they  were  ashore  until  the  rations  were 
consumed.  Twenty-six  could  be  immediately  provided  for,  and  they 
came  on  board. 

On  the  29th  the  steam  whaler  Jeannetfe  arrived  and  made  fast  to 
the  ice  to  the  southward  of  us.  The  steamers  Fearless  and  Newport 
appeared  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow,  but  could  not  get  around 
the  point  on  account  of  the  ice.  Received  news  from  the  Newport  that 
she  was  leaking  badly  and  needed  oakum,  spikes,  and  nails  to  make 
repairs.  These  articles  were  furnished  immediately.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  the  Jeanie,  still  to  the  eastward.  If  it  had  been  known  she 
was  out  of  danger,  the  wrecked  men  could  have  been  taken  on  board 
and  the  Bear  could  have  started  on  the  return  trip  at  once.  As  it 
was,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  leave  until  I  was  assured  of 
her  safety.     On  July  30,  66  more  of  the  ship\vrecked  men  came  on 
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board,  increasing  the  number  to  97.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
there  were  large  pieces  of  ice  drifting  along  with  the  current.  Fear- 
ing they  might  strike  the  vessel  and  part  the  mooring  lines,  got  under 
way  and  steamed  into  an  indentation  in  the  ground  ice,  where  the 
steamer  Jeannette  was  made  fast.  A  suitable  place  was  found  and 
the  vessel  moored  to  ground  ice.  On  the  30th  Lieutenant  Hamlet 
arrived.  He  had  delivered  the  supplies  to  the  Belvedere  and  reported 
that  as  soon  as  a  southwest  wind  came  to  clear  away  the  ice  she 
would  start  for  Port  Clarence  for  coal.  The  vessel  was  in  good 
condition. 

On  the  1st  and  2d  loose  ice  kept  drifting  in  and  packed  around  the 
vessel  where  she  lay  in  the  indentation  in  the  ice.  As  there  was 
only  a  trifling  pressure,  no  danger  was  anticipated. 

At  2  p.  m.,  August  3,  came  a  sudden  pressure  of  the  ice;  the  four 
forward  fasts  were  carried  away  and  the  vessel  was  forced  astern 
about  5  feet.  The  pressure  then  coming  against  the  starboard  side, 
forced  the  port  side  against  the  grounded  ice.  A  point  of  ice  under 
water  abreast  the  engine  room,  the  weakest  place  in  the  vessel,  as 
there  are  no  athwartship  timbers  there,  forced  the  port  side  in  suffi- 
ciently to  buckle  the  engine  room  floor  plates.  Men  were  immedi- 
ately sent  with  ice  chisels  and  the  ice  cut  away.  As  soon  as  the  ice 
was  removed  the  pressure  at  that  point  ceased  and  the  floor  plates 
dropped  back  into  place.  The  after  section  of  the  rudder  was  sprung 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  ice  was  cut  from  around  the  rudder 
and  the  pressure  on  that  removed.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  (while  the 
vessel  is  in  the  water)  no  material  damage  was  done  by  the  nip.  A 
vessel  less  strongly  constructed  would  have  been  crushed  at  once. 
When  the  weather  cleared  up,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  pack  had 
swung  in  upon  the  ground  ice.  Being  in  the  indentation  was  the  only 
thing  that  saved  the  Jeannette  and  Bear.  Knowing  that  if  a  south- 
west gale  sprung  up  the  pack  would  again  move  and  nothing  could 
save  the  vessel,  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  brought  on  deck 
and  placed  so  they  could  readily  be  passed  to  the  ground  ice  in  the 
event  of  another  nip.  The  ship's  papers  and  books  were  also  packed 
ready  for  removal.  From  the  3d  until  the  14th  of  August  we  remained 
in  suspense.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  Jeanie  came  in  sight  to 
the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow.  During  the  forenoon  the  Jeanie^ 
Fearless  J  and  Newport  got  around  Point  Barrow  and  came  down  inside 
the  ground  ice  to  abreast  where  we  were.  These  vessels  were  all  short 
of  provisions — the  Newport  and  Fearless  short  of  coal.  They  were 
supplied  with  such  quantities  of  these  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
Bear,  Bills  for  the  same  have  already  been  sent  to  their  owners. 
Several  days  were  spent  dragging  the  articles  over  very  rough  ice  on 
sleds. 

On  the  5th,  391  reindeer  were  transferred  to  Dr.  Marsh,  Government 
school-teacher,  who  also  represented  the  Presbyterian  Mission.     As 
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he  was  without  provisions  to  maintain  the  herders,  and  the  camp 
equipage  being  worn  out,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  their 
support  by  the  mission,  the  following  articles  were  given  from  the 
ship's  stores:  1,000  primers,  100  cartridges  (.45-. 70),  12^  pounds  i)Ow- 
der,  2  brooms,  50  pounds  soap,  2  axes,  1  shovel,  a  box  copper  rivets, 
1  tent,  1  camp  stove,  200  pounds  pork,  36  pounds  coffee,  176  pounds 
beans,  and  140  pounds  sugar. 

oil  the  7th  an  attempt  was  made  to  blast  a  channel  through  the 
ground  ice  to  the  clear  water  inside.  After  expending  150*pounds  of 
powder  (100  pounds  borrowed  from  the  Newport)^  the  attempt  was 
given  up.  The  effect  upon  the  ice,  which  averaged  30  feet  in  thickness, 
was  so  slight  that  sufficient  powder  could  not  be  procured  to  blast  out 
a  channel.  While  the  blasting  was  going  on.  Captain  McKenna,  of 
the  Fearless,  got  his  vessel  under  way  and  endeavored  to  help  by  ram- 
ming the  ice.     His  efforts  were,  however,  useless. 

On  the  14th  the  ice  off  shore  commenced  to  move  rapidly  to  the 
northward.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  commenced  using  small 
blasts  of  powder  to  remove  spur  pieces  of  ice  near  the  ship.  During 
the  morning  a  lead  broke  through  the  ground  ice  to  the  south  of  us. 
In  the  afternoon  the  ice  off  shore  commenced  to  disappear,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  vessel  diminished  considerably.  There  was  still  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  of  heavily  packed  ice  between  us  and  clear  water. 
A  strong  northeast  wind  coming  up,  all  sail  was  made  and  thrown 
aback  to  help  press  the  vessel  off.  At  6.15  p.  m.  the  Fearless  and 
Newport  got  under  way,  steamed  out  through  the  lead,  and  came  down 
abi:east  of  us  with  the  intention  of  pulling  out  the  pieces  of  ice  until 
we  got  free.  Just  as  the}^  were  commencing  a  dense  fog  came  up  and 
large  quantities  of  heavy  drift  ice  commenced  to  come  in,  obliging 
them  to  stop  and  seek  shelter  from  the  ice. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  the  fog  lifted,  showing  clear  water  about 
250  yards  distant,  and  blasting  was  commenced  to  clear  away  the  ice. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  came  on  board  with  the  part  of  the 
Belvedere'' s  crew  that  had  been  at  the  station.  At  7.25  the  Jeanneite 
was  clear  of  the  ice  and  steamed  to  the  south.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
her  leave  without  offering  to  assist  us.  I  afterwards  learned  from 
Captain  Newth  that  he  was  ill  in  his  bunk  at  the  time.  When 
informed  that  the  Jeannette  was  clear,  he  had  asked  the  mate  about 
the  Bear  and  had  been  told  by  him  that  she  would  be  clear  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Under  these  circumstances  he  told  the  mate  to  take  the 
Jeanneite  to  a  safe  place. 

The  Newport  was  at  anchor  off  Wallapi,  8  miles  distant.  When  at 
10  o'clock  Captain  Leavit  saw  that  the  Bear  had  not  moved,  he  got  his 
vessel  under  way  to  come  to  our  assistance.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
make  fast  to  one  piece  of  ice,  and  when  that  was  out  of  the  way  the 
Bear  was  free,  and  steamed  to  an  anchorage  off  Refuge  Inlet,  which 
wacs  reached  at  1.55  p.  m.     Here  the  Fearless  came  alongside  and  was 
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given  15  tons  of  coal.  Captain  Newth,  of  the  JeanneUe^  being  t.oo  ill 
to  continue  with  his  vessel,  was  taken  on  board  for  passage  home. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Brower,  Liebes's  agent  at  Point  Barrow,  desiring  to  accom- 
pany Lieutenant  Jarvis  to  San  Francisco  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the 
claims  on  account  of  the  shipwrecked  men,  was  also  given  passage. 
The  deer  herders  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lopp  were  also  given  passage 
to  their  homes.  The  Fearless  having  been  north  several  years,  some 
of  her  crew  desired  to  exchange  with  the  shipwrecked  men  who  were 
willing  to  remain.     This  they  were  allowed  to  do. 

At  9.25  a.  m.  August  17  got  under  way  and  stood  toward  Sea  Horse 
Islands.  Fog  set  in  and  much  drift  ice  was  met.  At  4  p.  m.  stood  to 
south  to  make  the  land.  At  7  the  fog  lifted  and  at  7.06  sighted  the 
whaling  fleet  at  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  Sea  Horse  Islands.  At 
8.55  anchored  near  the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Alexander,  Belvederey 
Bowhead,  Karluk,  William  Bayliss,  Fearless,  and  Newport  The  men 
of  the  crew  of  the  Belvedere  brought  by  us  from  Point  Barrow  were  put 
on  board  their  vessel.  Six  of  the  shipwrecked  men  left  to  join  whal- 
ing vessels.  The  Bear  remained  to  give  the  people  on  the  ships  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  mail.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  two  sick 
seamen  were  received  from  the  Belvedere  for  transportation  to  a  hos- 
pital. At  12.10  p.  m.  got  under  way  and  stood  to  westward.  At 
12.40  anchored  near  schooner  Bonanza,  supply  vessel  for  Mr.  C.  D. 
Brower's  station.  Finding  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  potatoes  on 
the  schooner,  and  the  supply  on  the  Bear  being  exhausted,  I  pur- 
chased 25  boxes  for  the  crew  and  shipwrecked  men.  They  will  be 
included  in  H.  Liebes's  bill:  At  1.55  got  under  way  and  stood  for 
Blossom  Shoals.  At  7  a.  m.,  being  around  the  shoals,  laid  course  for 
Point  Hope,  which  was  reached  at  8.30  a.  m.  the  20th.  Communicated 
with  the  shore  and  learned  that  on  the  previous  day  the  schooner 
Louise  J,  Kenney,  of  Seattle,  was  in  a  dangerous  position  in  the 
breakers  near.  Cooper's  Station,  8  miles  east  of  Point  Hope.  Started 
immediately  for  the  place.  Upon  arrival  there  found  the  vessel 
broadside  on  the  beach  and  in  a  position  where  the  Bear  could  be  of 
no  assistance  on  account  of  shoal  water.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
came  on  board  and  said  the  vessel  was  full  of  water  and  the  cargo 
ruined.  He  requested  passage  for  himself  and  crew  to  Seattle.  Boats 
were  lowered  and  sent  ashore  for  them  and  their  effects.  A  nasty 
surf  was  running  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were 
taken  off.  Two  natives  came  on  board,  with  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  addressed  to  whoever  had  charge  of  the  reindeer 
at  or  near  Point  Hope,  directing  that  the  deer  be  turned  over  to  the 
two  natives,  who  were  Government  herders.  Got  under  way  and 
steamed  to  Nelson's  Whaling  Station.  Lieutenant  Bertholf  went 
ashore  and  directed  that  the  deer  be  delivered  according  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son's request.  The  three  herders  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  deer 
were  taken  on  board  for  transportation  to  their  homes. 
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The  master  of  the  wrecked  schooner  informed  me  that  the  year's 
supplies  for  the  three  missionaries  at  Cape  Blossom,  Kotzebue  Sound, 
were  lost  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel.  As  they  could  not 
live  through  the  winter  without  supplies,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call 
at  Cape  Blossom  to  inform  them  of  their  loss  and  offer  them  a  passage 
to  St.  Michael  or  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  the  vessel  was  headed  for 
Cape  Blossom,  which  place  was  reached  at  12.20  p.  ra.  of  the  2l8t. 
Lieutenant  Bertholf,  knowing  where  the  mission  was  situated,  was 
sent  ashore  to  proffer  aid  to  them.  The  barks  Haydn  Brown  and 
Northern  Light  were  at  anchor  off  the  cape.  Captain  Whitesides,  of 
the  Northern  Light,  informed  me  that  he  was  waiting  for  passengers, 
and  had  nearly  the  full  number  engaged.  That  the  Kotzebue  Sound 
gold  rush  was  a  failure.  He  had  been  in  the  sound  a  couple  of  months 
and  had  not  heard  of  any  gold  strikes.  He  estimated  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  2,000  people  who  were  there,  many  of  them  with 
two  years'  provisions,  would  return.  There  were  five  barks  at  the 
southern  end  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  taking  in  ballast  preparatory  to 
taking  passengers  from  Cape  Blossom.  In  that  case  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  transportation  for  those  who  desire  to  return. 

The  schooner  Etna,  of  San  Francisco,  having  lost  her  anchor,  was 
loaned  a  500-pound  kedge,  the  owners  at  San  Francisco  to  replace  it 
on  board  the  Bear  upon  her  arrival.  At  11.45  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Bert- 
holf returned  on  board.  The  missionaries,  having  obtained  supplies 
from  returning  miners,  were  going  to  remain  at  their  station  during 
the  winter.  Some  articles  needed  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis  to  pay  off 
natives  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  for  services  in  the  overland  expedi- 
tion were  purchased  from  Captain  Whitesides,  of  the  bark  Northern 
Light  Lieutenant  Bertholf  reported  that  he  had  met  a  number  of 
men  ashore  who  claimed  to  be  stranded  miners,  and  who  wished  a 
passage  on  the  Bear,  As  the  vessel  was  already  overcrowded  and 
there  were  other  means  of  transportation  at  hand,  their  request  could 
not  be  granted. 

At  1.20  a.  m.,  22d,  under  way  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was 
reached  at  10  p.  m.  same  day.  Rev.  W.  T.  Lopp  came  on  board  to 
settle  accounts  of  the  reindeer  portion  of  the  overland  expedition. 
Mr.  Lopp  said  that  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  the  Treasury  Department  was  responsible  for  the  return  of  the 
reindeer  he  drove  to  Point  Barrow.  If  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  not 
made  the  agreement  he  would  not  have  given  up  the  deer  or  gone  with 
them.  Without  the  reindeer  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lopp  the  relief 
expedition  would  have  gone  no  farther;  so  Lieutenant  Jarvis  Was 
obliged  to  accept  the  terms. 

As  but  156  deer  had  been  returned  to  him  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment agent,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  receiving  any  more  from 
that  source,  he  requested  that  the  deer  remaining  at  Point  Barrow 
and  Point  Hope  be  returned  to  him  and  Charlie  Antisarlook — 220 
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head — being  due  Charlie.  The  captain  of  a  whaling  steamer  that  was 
to  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Point  Barrow  had  agreed  to  carry  Mr.  Lopp's 
herders  to  Point  Barrow.  I  accordingly  sent  directions  to  Dr.  Marsh 
to  turn  over  the  herd  to  Mr.  Lopp's  herders,  who  will  start  them  south 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favorable.  Mr.  Lopp  expects  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  expense  of  driving  the  deer  back  to  his  mission.  The 
herders  at  Point  Hope  were  sent  ordei-s  similar  to  those  sent  to  Dr. 
Mareh. 

At  6.45  a.  m. ,  23d,  got  under  way  for  Port  Clarence,  which  was  reached 
at  1  p.  m.  Found  steamers  Jeanie,  Newport,  and  Thrasher  and  bark 
J.  D.  Peters  anchored  in  the  bay.  Captain  Sherman,  of  the  wrecked 
whaler  Orca,  came  on  board  from  the  Newport  for  passage  down;  also 
An  tone  Roderick,  from  the  Newport.  At  9.25  got  under  way  for  St. 
Michael.  On  the  way  a  call  was  made  at  Kings  Island  and  at  Point 
Rodney  to  land  Charlie  Antisarlook.  St.  Michael  was  reached  at 
3.45  a.  m.  on  the  25th.  The  vessels  in  port  were  Iwarded  and  exam- 
ined. Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Lieutenant  Bertholf  went  ashore  to 
arrange  the  bills  owed  by  the  overland  expedition  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Trading  and  Transportation  Company  and  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Comjiany.  Eight  of  the  shipwrecked  whalers,  having  obtained  employ- 
ment ashore,  left  the  vesseL  The  business  ashore  being  finished  at 
11.15  p.  m.  August  26,  got  under  way  for  Unalaska,  which  was  reached 
after  a  rather  rough  passage  at  1.05  p.  m.  August  31.  H.  M.  S.  Pheas- 
ant  was  found  in  port,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  H.  M.  SS.  Amphion 
and  Icarus  arrived.     The  usual  courtesies  were  exchanged  with  each. 

The  boiler  was  blown  down  and  preparations  were  made  for  coaling 
and  watering  ship.  At  1.15  p.  m.  September  3,  having  finished  coal- 
ing and  watering,  and  all  preparations  completed,  cast  off  from  the 
wharf  and  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  At  4.55  p.  m.,  being  through 
Unalga  Pass,  set  course  for  Cape  Flattery.  Rough  weather  was 
experienced  the  first  four  days  out;  after  that,  moderate  and  foggy. 
Waddah  Island  was  sighted  at  2.15  p.  m.  September  12,  and  a  stop 
made  to  communicate  with  the  Department  by  telegraph.  Port 
Townsend  was  reached  at  2  a.  m.  13th.  A  dense  fog  and  thick  smoke 
compelled  us  to  anchor  until  G  a.  m.  Then,  the  fog  partly  lifting,  got 
under  way  for  Seattle,  which  was  reached  at  11  a.  m.  September  13, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months  and  sixteen  days,  most  of  the  time 
spent  in  a  dreary  country  and  very  inclement  weather.  The  officers 
and  crew  bore  the  monotonous  isolation  with  the  greatest  patience, 
complaints  being  almost  unheard  of. 

The  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  shown  by  the  members  of 
the  Overland  Relief  Expedition  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. Starting  over  a  route  never  before  traveled  even  by  dog 
sleds,  with  a  herd  of  over  400  reindeer  to  drive  and  care  for,  they 
pushed  their  way  through  what  at  times  seemed  impassable  obstacles, 
across  frozen  seas  and  over  snow-clad  mountains,  with  tireless  energy, 
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until  Point  Barrow  was  reached  and  the  object  of  the  expedition 
successfully  accomplished. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  heroic  sei-vices  of  First  Lieut. 
D.  H.  Jarvis,  Second  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  and  Surg.  S.  J.  Call  should 
meet  with  such  recognition  as  the  Department  sees  fit  to  bestow. 

As  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  June  23,  1898,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  and 
Charlie  Antisarlook,  who  gave  up  their  herds  of  reindeer,  left  their 
families,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  are 
deserving  of  substantial  reward  for  the  sacrifices  they  made  and  the 
hardships  they  endured. 

Respectfully,  yours,  F.  Tuttle, 

Captain^  Revenue- Cutter  Service^ 

Commnnding  U,  S,  S.  Bear, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  /).  C. 


REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  D.  H.  JARVIS,  REVENUE-CUTTER   SERVICE,  TO 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Overland  Relief  Expedition, 
Fort  St.  Miclmel,  Alaska,  December  SI,  1897. 

Sm:  I  respectfully  report  the  arrival  of  Surgeon  Call  and  myself  at 
this  place  last  evening,  after  six  days  travel  from  Andreafski,  on  the 
Yukon  River.  The  teams  that  have  brought  us  this  far  I  will  drop 
here,  and  I  have  engaged  Mr.  Edwin  Engelstadt,  a  trader  at  Unalak- 
lik,  to  furnish  such  transportation  as  will  be  required  as  far  as  Golo- 
vin  Bay.  We  are  compelled  to  remain  over  to-day  to  make  such 
preparations  as  are  necessary  for  the  journey  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  will  leave  for  that  place  to-morrow  morning. 

Upon  consideration  I  have  decided  to  send  two  or  three  sled-loads 
of  provisions  from  this  place  through  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  direct  across 
the  portage  from  Norton  Bay  to  the  Buckland  River,  to  meet  the 
party  when  we  arrive  at  Cape  Blossom  with  the  herd  of  reindeer  on 
the  way  to  Point  Bai*row.  I  will  do  this  because  I  feel  certain  there 
are  not  enough  provisions  at  Capo  Prince  of  Wales  to  fit  out  such  a 
party  as  will  be  required  to  drive  the  herd  of  reindeer.  In  going  from 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Point  Barrow  the  deer  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  driven  some  little  distance  back  from  the  coast,  and  the  party 
will  not  be  able  to  communicate  with  villages  along  the  coast.  They 
will  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources  to  carry  them  through 
to  the  end  of  the  trip,  which  possibly  may  take  two  or  three  months. 
But  with  such  supplies  as  I  will  send  to  Kotzebue  Sound  to  meet  me 
at  Cape  Blossom  the  party  will  be  independent  of  any  intermediate 
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places  and  be  able  to  select  its  own  route  to  Point  Barrow,  or  the  one 
best  adapted  for  the  deer. 

The  reindeer  herd  from  Port  Clarence  has  not  yet  arrived  at  Una- 
laklik,  but  I  think  it  possible  I  may  meet  them  on  the  road.  In  that 
case  Lieutenant-Colonel  Randall,  U.  S.  A.,  has  placed  at  my  disposal 
such  number  of  teams  as  I  may  need  to  transport  my  party  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales;  otherwise  I  will  have  to  depend  wholly  upon  dog 
teams,  and  I  fear  the  journey  will  be  rather  long  for  them,  as  the  ice 
in  the  sound  is  as  yet  much  broken  up  and  moving. 

Second  Lieutenant  Bertholf  and  his  party  have  not  yet  arrived,  but 
I  will  leave  such  ordera  and  arrangements  to  further  his  progress  as 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  make. 

The  services  of  F.  Koltchoff  will  be  no  longer  required  with  the 
expedition,  and  I  will  leave  orders  directing  him  to  report  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Randall,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty  at  the  reindeer  station,  as 
directed  in  Department  orders. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Randall,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding Fort  St.  Michael,  and  to  the  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  for  kind- 
ness and  assistance  in  providing  for  the  trip  northward  from  here. 

The  health  of  the  party  is  excellent,  and  there  have  been  no  acci- 
dents or  mishaps  of  any  kind. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  H.  Jarvis, 

First  lAeuieuanty  Revenue- Cutter  Service^ 
Commanding  Overland  Relief  Expedition. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Wcishington,  D.  C, 


Overland  Relief  Expedition, 
Norton  Sound,  Alaskay  January  S,  1898, 
Sir:  To-day  on  the  ice  I  met  Mr.  G.  F.  Tilton,  third  mate  of  whal- 
ing steamer  Belvedere,  one  of  the  vessels  at  Point  Barrow,  bound  out 
by  way  of  St.  Michael  and  Katmai  with  mail  and  news  of  the  position 
and  condition  of  the  vessels  north  for  which  the  relief  expedition  was 
sent.  On  account  of  the  situation,  I  opened  such  mail  as  I  supposed 
would  give  me  any  information  that  might  assist  me  in  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition.  From  all  I  could  learn,  the  following  is  the  condi- 
tion there:  The  steamer  Grca  was  wrecked  trying  to  get  out,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1897,  a  total  loss,  near  Sea  Horse  Islands,  and  the  same  day, 
about  four  hours  later,  the  steamer  Jessie  H,  Freeman  was  wrecked 
also  about  the  same  place.  The  Belvedere  was  nearly  out,  but  turned 
back  to  save  the  crews  of  the  wrecked  vessels  and  was  caught  by  the 
ice.  There  is  a  probability  of  her  coming  out  all  right.  The  schooner 
Rosario  is  just  around  Point  Barrow  to  the  west,  and  there  seems  a 
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small  chance  for  her  safety.  The  steamer  Newport  and  Norwegian 
steamer  Fearless  are  about  55  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow;  the  steamer 
Jeanie,  about  85  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow.  The  bark  Wanderer 
was  last  seen  about  60  miles  west  of  Herschel  Island,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  at  Point  Barrow  when  Mr.  Tilton  left,  October  17, 1897. 
It  seems  probable  that  all  the  vessels  east  of  Point  Barrow  will  be 
crushed  by  the  ice. 

The  steamer  Mary  Z>.  Hume  is  wintering  at  Herschel  Island,  and 
it  is  probable  the  crew  of  the  Wanderer  will  make  for  her  and  be 
cared  for.  The  crews  of  the  other  vessels  are  safe  at  Point  Barrow, 
except  a  few  who  are  camping  on  the  shore  near  the  ships  to  look  out 
for  them.  The  supply  of  provisions  has  been  taken  in  charge  and 
apportioned  out  to  last  until  July  next.  It  is  not  large,  but  will  be 
sufficient  to  last,  with  the  reindeer  I  will  drive  there;  but  there  will 
be  needed  there  as  many  provisions  aCs  can  be  taken  when  the  ice 
opens.  All  the  natives  have  been  sent  off  into  the  interior  to  hunt, 
and,  I  think,  can  care  for  themselves.  I  hoi^e  to  get  the  deer  there 
by  April,  sooner  if  possible,  but  I  think  they  will  be  there  by  that 
time,  when  the  worst  shortage  will  be.  The  steamer  Navarch,  caught 
in  the  ice  last  summer,  drifted  in  to  the  east  of  Point  Barrow  in  Sep- 
tember and  seven  men  were  taken  from  her,  two  others  refusing  to 
leave.  There  are  in  all  about  304  men  on  the  ships,  including  those 
from  the  Navarch  and  those  on  the  Wanderer^  and  I  should  say  that 
transportation  will  be  needed  for  about  250  when  the  ice  opens.  The 
part  of  the  road  the  expedition  is  traveling  over  now  is  probably  the 
worst  to  be  encountered  on  the  trip,  but  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  and  going  ahead  all  the  time,  even  if  progress  is 
not  as  rapid  as  we  would  like.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  general 
plans  of  the  Department,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  carry  them  out  to 
a  successful  end. 

Mr.  Tilton  has  been  over  the  road  from  the  north,  and  agrees  with 
me  thoroughly  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  anything  there 
by  sledges,  and  that  the  only  possible  way  is  to  drive  the  reindeer. 
Dogs  are  scarce  and  require  food.  Men  have  not  been  sent  to  Point 
Hope,  where  there  are  provisions,  because  of  the  lack  of  means  of 
transportation. 

We  are  in  good  health  and  have  had  no  mishaps  so  far,  and  no  time 
will  be  lost  that  can  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  II.  Jarvis, 
First  lAeuteiiant^  Revenue- Cutter  Servicey 
Commanding  Overland  Relief  Expedition. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington^  D.  C 
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REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  D.  H.  JARVIS,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE,  TO 
CAPT.  F.  TUTTLE,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE. 

United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 

Overland  Relief  Expedition, 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  January  25,  1898, 

Sir:  I  respectfully  report  my  arrival  at  this  place  on  the  24th  in- 
stant. Upon  delivering  to  Mr.  Lopp  his  mail  and  explaining  to  him 
the  necessity  and  object  of  the  expedition,  and  that  the  Government 
was  particularly  desirous  that  he  should  join  it,  he  has  consented  to 
go  and  take  his  reindeer  herd  and  herders. 

The  herd  is  the  property  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  the  herders,  together  with  several  individual  natives  at  this  place, 
and  is  given  with  the  understanding  contained  in  Department  order 
of  November,  1897,  that  it  will  be  returned  next  summer,  together 
with  the  average  number  of  fawns  that  will  be  born  to  it  the  coming 
spring. 

There  are  now  in  the  herd  301  deer;  9  of  these  I  had  to  buy  from  a 
native,  Kummuk,  at  $15  per  head,  San  Francisco  prices,  giving  him 
an  order  on  you  for  such  articles  as  he  desired;  the  remaining  292 
should  have  140  living  fawns  in  April,  making  432  deer  to  be  returned 
to  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  the  people  here  through 
Mr  Lopp  as  their  representative.  This  is  the  number  that  should  be 
returned  the  coming  summer,  but  if  for  any  reason  this  can  not  be 
done,  the  natural  increase  of  the  herd  that  would  follow  the  next 
spring,  had  the  herd  not  been  disturbed,  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  upon  fulfilling  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  also  agreed  that  it  shall  be  the  option  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  or  the  people  here  owning  deer,  to  sell  to  the 
Goveniment  a  limited  number  of  those  given  to  the  use  of  the  expe- 
dition at  the  ruling  price  in  any  neighboring  market  in  this  section. 

I  have  engaged  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herders  at  the  following  salaries 

for  their  services:  Mr.  Lopp,  $150  per  month;  the  herdera,  $30  per 

month,  and  that  the  money  can  be  invested  in  San  Francisco  and  the 

articles  will  be  brought  to  them  by  the  Bear,     The  herders  engaged 

are  Artisarlook,  Point  Rodney;  and  Sakwenna,  Ootema,  Netaxite, 

Kiveatzruk,  Stuk,  and  Keok,  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska;  and 

Tautook,  of  Port  Clarence,  Alaska.     The  latter  has  two  deer  that  he 

has  brought,  and  will  either  sell  or  exchange  for  females  if  the  deer 

are  returned  the  coming  summer. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  H.  Jarvis, 

First  Lieutenant,  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 

Commanding  Overland  Relief  Expedition, 
Capt.  F.  Tuttle, 

Commxinding  Revenue  Cutter  Bear, 
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REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  D.  H.  JARVIS.  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE,  TO 
CAPT.  F.  TUTTLE,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE. 

Overland  Relief  Expedition, 

Point  Hope,  Alaska,  March  S,  1898. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  report  the  arrival  of  ^rg.  S.  J.  Call  and  myself 
at  this  place  February  20.  Upon  our  arrival  I  learned  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  vessels  at  Point  Barrow  were  all  right,  and  would  be  until 
May,  and  hearing  from  Mr.  Lopp  that  he  had  arrived  at  Cape  Krusen- 
stem  on  the  morning  of  February  17,  I  proceeded  to  meet  them  at 
Kevuleek  River.  After  making  all  arrangements  for  their  progress 
and  supplying  them  with  necessary  clothing,  they  were  started  across 
from  Kevalina  on  the  second  instant,  and  expect  to  come  out  on  the 
coast  about  the  mouth  of  the  Pitmagea  River. 

I  have  made  all  preparations  to  leave  here  to-day  with  Surgeon 
Call  for  Point  Barrow.  Second  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf  will  remain  here 
and  care  for  any  of  the  men  who  may  be  sent  down  from  Point 
Barrow  in  the  spring. 

The  health  of  the  expedition  has  been  good,  and  no  accidents  or 
mishaps  have  occurred. 

All  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  in  this  region  will  be  assumed 

by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  H.  Liebes  &  Co.'s  whaling  station. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  H.  Jarvis, 

First  lAeutenant  Revenue- Cutter  Service, 

Commandiiig  Overland  Relief  Expedition, 
Capt.  F.  Tuttle, 

Commanding  Revenue  Cutter  Bear. 
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CAPT.  F.  TUTTLE,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE. 

United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 

S^TEAMER  Bear,  . 
Port  of  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  August  16,  1898. 
Sir:  I  respectfully  report  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  overland 
relief  expedition  at  this  place,  March  29,  1898,  there  were  quartered 
on  shore  100  officers  and  men  of  the  wrecked  vessels  Orca,  Jessie  H. 
Freeman,  and  Navarch,  and  of  the  steamer  Belvedere.  Upon  consul- 
tation, the  situation  was  found  to  be  such  that  I  deemed  it  necessary 
to  take  charge  and  establish  myself  at  the  Cape  Smyth  Whaling  Com- 
pany's sta,tion,  where  nearly  all  the  provisions  were  held.  The  avail- 
able stock  of  provisions  had  already  been  rationed  to  last  until  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and,  though  there  was  no  distress,  the  allowance 
was  necessarily  small.  I  immediately  communicated  with  the  masters 
of  the  schooner  Rosario  and  steamers  Newport,  Fearless,  and  Jeanie^ 
and  received  assurances  from  them  that  they  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  their  crews  through  until  August,  l^ut  on  greatly  reduced 
rations.     The  vessels  were  distributed  over  a  distance  of  150  miles 
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and,  as  far  as  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  hauling  would  per- 
mit, the  provisions  had  been  equitably  divided  between  all  the  vessels 
and  the  people  on  shore.  I  was  constantly  in  communication  with 
the  vessels  and  visited  them  all  to  ascertain  their  position  and  con- 
dition, and,  from  the  point  of  control  over  the  whole  situation,  worked 
with  the  masters  for  such  gooil  oinierand  distribution  of  food  as  would 
keep  all  on  the  same  allowance  as  far  as  possible  and  secure  a  final 
good  outcome. 

On  the  day  of  arrival  I  was  presented  with  a  petition  from  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  crews  quartered  here,  asking  that  their  condition  be  looked 
into.  They — 76  men — were  at  that  time  living  in  the  old  building  of 
the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company.  Their  quarters  were  immedi- 
ately inspected  and  found  to  be  in  a  bad  condition.  The  building, 
22  by  55  feet,  was  old  and  leaky.  It  had  been  abandoned  and  was 
fitted  up  in  October,  1897,  to  accommodate  these  men.  The  only  heat 
was  from  the  cooking  range  in  the  center,  and  the  steam  from  this 
caused  drippings  that  kept  the  floor  and  sides  constantly  wet  and  full 
of  ice.  In  most  of  the  berths  the  bedclothes  were  never  dry.  The 
accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  was  such  that  only  the  cold  weather 
prevented  serious  sickness  of  all  hands.  The  clothes  and  persons  of 
the  men  were  in  most  cases  filthy,  due  to  seal  oil  lamps  that  were 
used  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  warm,  and  a  change  of  quarters  and 
habits  was  necessary  immediately.  Scurvy  had  made  its  appearance. 
There  were  two  well-developed  cases  and  indications  of  others. 
Twenty-five  of  the  men  were  placed  in  the  refuge  station,  where  the 
officera  were  already  quartered,  making  40  in  all  there;  23  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  now  occupied  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Marsh,  who  kindly  gave  its  use,  and  28  in  a  building  of 
the  Cape  Smyth  Whaling  Company,  formerly  used  as  a  storehouse. 
To  fit  up  and  to  heat  these  extra  quarters  the  old  building  was  torn 
down  and  used  for  firewood,  there  being  scarcely  enough  coal  on  hand 
to  do  the  cooking.  Clothing  was  the  next  consideration,  and  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  all  that  could  be  found,  the  natives  contributing 
the  greater  part,  and  it  was  issued  to  such  men  as  most  needed  it. 
The  allowance  of  soap  was  increased  and  the  men  were  required  to 
keep  their  clothing  and  i>erson8  clean.  A  daily  inspection  of  quar- 
ters, clothing,  and  men  was  instituted,  and  a  radical  and  gratifying 
change  was  soon  apparent  in  the  health  and  appearance  of  all.  The 
scurvy  patients  were  soon  well,  and  from  that  time  until  your  arrival 
there  was  no  serious  illness.  June  8  Philip  Mann,  age  46  years, 
native  of  New  York  City,  seaman  of  the  steamer  Jessie  H.  Freeman^ 
while  walking  along  the  beach,  dropped  dead  from  heart  disease.  He 
had  been  complaining  all  winter  and  had  a  short  time  before  been 
relieved  from  all  heavy  work.  The  body  was  given  an  appropriate 
burial  and  the  grave  marked  by  a  headstone  with  name  and  identity. 

The  allowance  of  meat  at  all  points  was  short  and  inadequate  and 
S.  Doc.  34 7 
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wholly  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  hunters  and  the  possibilities 
of  hauling  from  the  distant  stations.  Hunters  were  kept  out  for  deer 
as  late  as  June  1,  and  for  ducks  and  eggs  when  they  arrived,  the  last 
of  May.  This  stock  was  too  short  and  too  precarious  and  was  increased 
by  killing  180  of  the  reindeer  brought  by  the  expedition.  The  daily 
allowance  was  increased  from  one-half  pound  to  IJ  pounds  per  man, 
which  made  a  comfortable  and  sufficient  ration.  One  pound  of  flour 
per  day  was  issued,  and  the  few  small  stores  on  hand  were  distributed 
to  give  some  little  variety  to  the  food  and  prevent  scurvy. 

All  danger  of  serious  shortage  was  now  removed,  the  tension 
under  which  everyone  had  been  during  the  winter  was  relieved,  and 
it  only  remained  to  keep  everything  well  in  hand  and  the  men  and 
natives  under  good  control.  Such  authority  as  was  necessary  was 
used,  though,  considering  the  situation  with  nearly  300  men  and  500 
natives,  the  general  good  order  was  remarkable;  after  our  arrival 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  severe  measures. 

On  April  22  a  sled  arrived  from  Herschel  Island  bringing  news  of 
the  arrival  back  there  of  the  bark  Wanderer  on  September  8.  The 
steamer  Mary  2).  Hume  was  wintering  there  with  two  yeara'  supplies 
on  board,  so  all  anxiety  on  the  Wanderer^s  account  was  relieved. 

On  July  2,  during  a  heavy  southwest  gale,  the  schooner  RosarLo 
was  crushed  by  the  ice.  Being  near  the  shore,  her  crew  got  out  safely 
and  saved  all  their  provisions.  Nine  of  her  crew  were  subsequently 
brought  to  Cape  Smyth,  the  master  and  officers  remaining  camped  on 
the  shore  by  the  wreck. 

The  reindeer  herd  was  kept  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  15  miles 
from  Cape  Smyth  ready  for  anj^  calls  upon  it.  Artisarlook  and 
Utenna,  herders  fi-om  Point  Rodney  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  were 
kept  to  care  for  the  deer,  and  four  native  boys  were  engaged  to  assist 
them.  The  feed  was  good,  and  but  one  death  occurred  from  natural 
causes,  though  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  among  the 
fawns  born  duo  to  the  hard  travel  of  the  mothers  so  near  the  calving 
time. 

The  situation  last  fall  upon  the  vessels  first  being  caught  was  a  most 
precarious  one  and  looked  gloomy  and  serious.  Its  final  good  outcome 
seems  providential.  Everyone  turned  to  and  worked  to  his  utmost 
to  obtain  what  was  possible  in  the  country,  and  the  natives,  recogniz- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  gave  invaluable  aid  and  denied 
themselves  such  food  as  was  required  for  the  white  people.  On  shore 
Mr.  C.  D.  Brower,  manager  of  the  Cape  Smyth  Whaling  Company, 
gave  up  everything  in  his  station  except  his  personal  supplies,  and 
these  he  shared  with  as  many  as  he  could  accommodate  in  his  house. 
He  ox)ntrolled  the  situation  ashore  and  furnished  most  of  the  native 
hunters,  teams,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  care  of  the 
men.  His  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  upon  our  arrival  the 
whole  resources  of  his  station  were  placed  at  our  disposiil  and  he  gave 
his  knowledge  and  help  in  all  matters.     Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  in 
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charge  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company's  buildings,  and  Dr. 
H.  R.  Marsh  also  gave  material  aid. 

The  arrival  of  the  overland  expedition,  when  things  were  again  tak- 
ing a  serious  turn,  was  most  timely.  Your  orders  and  the  orders  of  the 
Department  were  fully  carried  out  and  nothing  was  left  undone.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  travel  in  an  arctic  winter  were  met  and 
overcome  without  accident  or  mishap.  There  was  never  any  let  down 
in  the  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  highest  commendation  is 
due  Second  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  Surg.  S.  J. 
Call,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  in  making  this  successful  outcome  of  a  try- 
ing and  difficult  expedition,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  serious  situation  found.  The  native  herders  who  gave  up  their 
deer  so  cheerfully  and  then  drove  them  to  Point  Barrow  I  hope  will 
not  only  be  reimbursed,  but  also  rewarded  for  their  valuable  aid. 

I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  submit  later  data  and  particulars  necessarily 

omitted  here. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  II.  Jarvis, 

First  Lieutenant^  Reveiixie' Gutter  Service^ 

Commanding  Overhand  Relief  Expedition. 

Capt.  F.  TuTTLE, 

Commanding  Revenue- CiUter  Bear. 


Reindeer ^accounty  Point  Barrow  relief  expeditioiu 

Received  from  Artisarlook 133 

Boaght  at  Port  Rodney 5 

Received  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Loppetal _ 292 

Bought  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.. 9 

Received  from  Tantook 2 

Received  from  Tantook  Government  herd _ 5 

Received  from  Tautook  Golovin  Bay  herd 2 

448 

Lost  and  killed  en  rente 66 

Killed  for  food  at  Point  Barrow _._ 180 

Died  at  Point  Barrow _ 1 

247 

201 
Fawns  bom  at  Point  Barrow 254 

Fawns  died  at  Point  Bartow _ _ 64 

190 

Remaining  at  Point  Barrow 891 

Recovered  at  Point  Barrow 34 

Killed  for  food 5 

—  29 
Fawns  bom  at  Point  Hope 25 

Fawns  died  at  Point  Hope 6 

—  19 

Remaining  at  Point  Hope _ - 48 

Total  deer  remaining  at  Point  Barrow  and  Point  Hope 439 
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REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  E.  P.  BBRTHOLF,  R.  C.  S.,  TO  CAPT.  P.  TUTTLE, 

R.  C  S. 

United  States  Revenub-Cutter  Service, 

Point  Hope,  Alaska,  July  15,  1898. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  Rev- 
enue-Cutter Service,  commanding  the  overland  relief  expedition, 
under  date  of  March  5,  1898,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereby  inclosed,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report. 

The  plans  referred  to  for  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  related 
principally  to  the  transportation  of  provisions  up  the  coast  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pitmegea  River.  This  was  done  as  directed,  and  Mr. 
Lopp  left  here  on  the  23d  of  April,  leaving  behind  one  deer  herder  to 
care  for  the  deer  that  had  strayed  from  the  main  herd  while  en  route 
to  Point  Barrow. 

When  Mr.  Lopp  and  myself  left  Aneyok  (near  Cape  Krusenstem) 
with  the  deer  herd,  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  it  had  been  decided  to  send 
back  to  their  homes  four  of  the  native  herders  then  with  the  herd,  and 
these  were  consequently  left  behind  at  that  place,  provision  having 
been  made  for  their  return  travel. 

Having  accompanied  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herd  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  place  where  he  was  to  strike  across  the  lagoons  for  the  Kevu- 
leek  River,  I  parted  company  with  him  on  the  27th  of  February  and 
proceeded  to  this  place,  in  accordance  with  previous  orders  from  Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis. 

Here  I  received  word,  on  March  21,  that  some  of  the  deer  were  at 
Aneyok,  in  charge  of  two  of  the  herders.  I  sent  word  to  him  to  drive 
the  deer  up  here,  and  on  April  21  they  reached  this  place,  in  charge 
of  Ituk  and  Keok.  It  appears  that  somewhere  between  Aneyok  and 
the  Kevuleek  River  these  deer,  34  in  number,  had  strayed  from  the 
main  herd,  and  a  native  who  had  acted  as  a  guide  for  Mr.  Lopp  had 
discovered  them  on  his  return  to  Aneyok.  As  the  herders  had  not  yet 
started  on  their  return  trip,  they  went  after  the  deer  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  village,  after  which  they  all  returned  to  their  homes,  except 
Ituk  and  Keok,  who  then  drove  the  herd  here.  Three  deer  had  been 
killed  for  food  on  the  way,  so  that  when  they  arrived  here  there  were 
31  in  the  herd,  26  of  them  being  females.  I  gave  the  herders  my  tent 
and  camp  gear,  employed  three  young  natives  tp  help  them,  and  sent 
them  with  the  deer  several  miles  back  in  the  hills,  where  the  moss  was 
good  and  they  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  dogs  from  tfie  villages. 
There  the  camp  was  established  and  the  deer  cared  for.  From  time 
to  time  I  have  supplied  these  four  natives  with  such  clothing  and  pro- 
visions as  were  deemed  necessary,  and  also  tobacco,  cartridges,  shot, 
lead,  and  powder.  All  these  articles  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Rustan 
Nelson,  manager  of  Liebes  &  Co.'s  whaling  station  at  Point  Hope,  and 
charged  the  same  to  the  account  of  the  overland  relief  expedition. 
Up  to  the  present  time  2  of  the  old  deer  have  been  killed  for  food,  and 
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25  fawns  have  been  born,  6  of  which  have  died,  thus  leaving  29  old 
deer  and  19  fawns  in  the  herd,  and  apparently  well  cared  for  and 
attended  to. 

With  regard  to  the  illicit  distilling  of  spirituous  liquor  by  the 
natives,  I  have  made  several  trips  to  the  different  villages  and  visited 
and  searched  all  the  native  houses  from  Cape  Thompson  to  Point 
Hope,  discovering  and  destroying  6  stills  and  about  10  gallons  of  mash 
nearly  fermented.  On  two  of  these  trips  I  have  been  assisted  by  Capt. 
Peter  Bayne  and  Mr.  Henry  Koenig  (commonly  known  as  Cooper), 
who  have  whaling  stations  on  the  Point,  and  I  have  been  most  materi- 
ally assisted  by  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  accompanied  me  on  several  of 
the  trips.  When  I  visited  the  native  village  at  Point  Hope,  Mr.  Nel- 
son and  myself  searched  several  of  the  houses  there,  but  finding  no 
trace  of  what  we  were  looking  for,  I  concluded  to  talk  to  the  natives 
and  try  persuasions,  Mr.  Nelson  acting  as  interpreter.  After  telling 
them  about  the  bad  effects  of  whisky  I  recited  instances  where  whole 
villages  had  been  depopulated  by  indulgence  in  the  liquor,  thus  being 
rendered  incapable  of  procuring  the  necessary  food  supplies  for  the 
winter.  The  natives  appeared  very  much  impressed  by  what  had 
been  said,  and  they  soon  showed  us  many  places  where  the  stills  had 
been  hidden,  buried  in  the  snow,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  destroyed 
9  stills  which  had  been  concealed  in  all  sorts  of  snow  banks,  where  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  us  to  have  discovered  them. 
The  following  day  a  native  woman  came  all  the  way  down  here  from 
Point  Hope  and  gave  me  5  still  pipes,  the  tubs  of  which  she  said  had 
been  broken  up.     This  makes  in  all  20  stills  that  have  been  destroyed. 

There  remain,  I  believe,  many  other  stills  in  this  vicinity,  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover;  but  even  if  they  were  all  destroyed, 
the  natives  could  easily  make  others,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
illicit  distilling  can  not  be  stopped  unless  the  whites  are  prevented 
from  trading  molasses  to  the  natives  or  the  molasses  is  diluted  by 
some  article  that  vill  prevent  fermentation.  In  this  connection  I  will 
state  that  I  have  been  asked  by  several  natives,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  intelligent,  the  veiy  pertinent  question  why  the  white  men  are 
allowed  to  trade  molasses,  if  it  is  wrong  for  the  natives  to  make 
whisky,  and  why  the  ships  are  allowed  to  trade  whisky  to  the  natives. 
I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  aid  given  me  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  this 
matter,  whereas  it  is  an  open  secret  that  there  have  been  times  when 
white  men  on  Point  Hope  have  encouraged  this  illicit  distilling  by 
buying  and  drinking  the  concoction  after  it  had  been  brewed  by  the 
natives. 

The  circumstances  of  the  murder  of  the  native  Washok  by  the 
other  natives  last  fall  are  as  follows:  About  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1897,  Mr.  Rustan  Nelson  was  sitting  in  his 
house  reading,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Sandbourne  and  George  F.  Tilden 
were  working  in  one  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  when  they  all 
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heard  two  rifle  shots  in  quick  succession,  followed  soon  after  by  four 
others.  Mr.  Nelson  put  his  revolver  in  his  pocket  and  ran  outside, 
and  there  saw  close  by  the  house  the  two  natives  Avufik  and  Shuku- 
rana,  each  with  a  smoking  rifle,  standing  over  the  body  of  Washok, 
who  was  dead,  with  six  bullet  holes  in  his  body.  Washok's  wife  was 
close  by,  and  several  other  natives  were  running  to  the  scene  of  the 
firing.  Sandbourne  and  Tilden  ran  out  soon  after  Nelson,  and  after 
ascertaining  that  Washok  was  beyond  help  they  all  returned  to  the 
house.  Soon  the  body  was  buried  after  the  usual  native  fashion. 
It  appears  that  Washok  and  his  wife  were  returning  to  the  village 
with  a  load  of  wood,  when  the  two  above-named  natives  concealed 
themselves  and  committed  the  murder. 

There  was  probably  only  one  actual  witness  to  the  affair  except  the 
murderers,  and  that  was  Washok's  wife,  all  the  other  natives  in  the 
village  being  out  of  sight.  Subsequent  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 
the  other  natives  in  the  village  knew  the  shooting  was  to  take  place. 
The  natives  give  as  a  reason  for  the  killing  that  Washok  was  a  bad 
character,  having  threatened  the  life  of  an  old  man  in  the  village, 
and  having  shot  at  two  men  the  night  before  he  was  killed.  Aft^r 
the  killing  the  two  murderers  left  this  place,  Shukurana  going  to 
Tarpkwa,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  peninsula, 
and  Avulik  going  to  another  village  near  Cape  Thompson.  Avulik 
came  back  here  this  spring  to  work  for  Mr.  Nelson  during  the  whal- 
ing season,  and  it  had  been  my  intention  to  take  him  on  board  the 
Bear  with  me  when  I  reported  and  turn  him  over  to  you.  I  had 
planned  to  do  this  without  exciting  the  natives'  suspicion,  for  it 
seemed  quite  unnecessary  and  impracticable  for  me  to  seize  him  and 
hold  him  here  a  prisoner,  as  there  is  no  place  to  shut  him  up  securely. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  remain  at  the  whaling  sta- 
tions until  the  ships  arrive  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  get  tlieir  pay,  and  I 
could  easily  have  taken  him  on  board  the  Bear  without  exciting  his 
suspicion.  But  this  spring  no  whales  were  caught  and  no  pay  was 
coming  to  the  natives,  and  they  have  been  gradually  leaving  for  the 
eastward  to  catch  their  fish  for  the  winter.  Avulik  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  leave,  and  said  he  was  going  to  wait  for  the  ships;  but  when 
I  returned  on  the  10th  of  July,  after  a  trip  to  Point  Hope,  I  found 
that  Avulik  and  his  brother  had  departed  in  their  canoe  for  the  Kev- 
uleek  River,  where  they  are  going  to  live  this  winter.  He  probably 
went  to  the  eastward  to  fish,  as  seal  is  very  scarce  here  now,  and  I 
am  sure  he  had  no  idea  of  my  intentions  toward  him,  as  I  had  spoken 
to  no  one  about  him  but  to  Mr.  Nelson,  and  neither  he  nor  I  have 
ever  talked  of  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  anyone  else. 

Avulik  can  be  found  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kevuleek  Rive^, 
and  Shukurana  is  somewhere  on  the  south  side  of  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  witnesses  to  the  affair  can  be  found  here,  except  Mr.  Tilden,  who 
is  probably  in  San  Francisco. 
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On  or  about  the  27tli  of  May  another  native  murder  occurred.     A 

native  named-  Animeah  shot  and  killed  his  former  wife  because  she 

refused  to  return  and  live  with  him  and  his  other  wife.     I  would  have 

endeavored  to  bring  him  on  board  the  Beavy  but  he  died  July  10 

from  some  affection  of  the  chest. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  P.  Bertholp, 

Second  LieiUencijit,  Revenue- Cutter  Service 

Capt.  Francis  Tuttle, 

Cammandin^  Revenue  Sfeamer  Bear. 


DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON  DIRECTED  TO  REPORT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  WAR  FOR  INSTRUCTIONS. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washingion,  December  28^  1897. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
to-day,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  report  to  him  for  temporary  duty 
in  connection  with  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
on  the  18th  instant,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  his  discretion,  to  purchase  subsistence  stores,  supplies,  and 
materials  for  the  relief  of  people  who  are  in  the  Yukon  River  cuun- 
tiy,  to  provide  means  for  their  transportation  and  distribution,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor." 

Very  resi)ectfully,  C.  N.  Bliss,  Secrefury. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 

Office  of  EducaUon, 


DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON  SENT  TO  LAPLAND  FOR  REINDEER. 

War  Department, 
Washington^  December  28,  1897, 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  at  once,  in  com- 
pany with  Lieut,  D.  B.  Devore,  United  States  Army,  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  to  purchase  500  reindeer  broken  to  harness,  together  with 
full  outfit  for  hauling  or  carrying  supplies  to  the  Yukon  Valley,  and 
also  to  provide  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  for  shipment  to  this 
country  as  soon  as  purchased,  remembering  that  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  landed  here  at  the  furthest  by  the  1 5th  of  February.  These 
instructions  are  also  to  cover  the  employment  and  bringing  into  this 
country  of  reindeer  drivers. 

Lieutenant  Devore,  of  the  Army,  will  accompany  you  as  disbureing 
agent  and  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  all  expenses  and  pur- 
chases in  connection  with  the  procurement  and  shipment  of  the  I'cin- 
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deer.     I  wish  you  and  Lieutenant  Devore  to  confer  on  all  matters 

pertaining  to  the  purchase  of  these  reindeer  and  the  shipping  of  them. 

These  instructions  are  for  Lieutenant  Devore,  as  well  as  yourself. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Special  Agents  Departnient  of  tJie  Interior^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 


DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON  COMMENDED  TO  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  ENGLAND, 
DENMARK,  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington^  December  21^  1897, 
To  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  of  the  United  Stages, 

Gentlemen:  At  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  herewith  introduce  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  is  about 
visiting  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  reindeer  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorization  of  Congress  appropri- 
ating the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  stores,  sup- 
plies, and  materials  for  the  relief  of  people  who  are  in  the  Yukon 
River  country  or  other  mining  regions  of  Alaska,  and  to  purchase 
transportation  and  to  provide  means  for  the  distribution  of  such 
stores  and  supplies. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  the  general  agent  of  education  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  Alaska,  and  is  in  every  way  familiar  with 
that  country.  The  Department  hopes  that  you  will  extend  to  Dr. 
Jackson  every  possible  assistance  he  may  ask  in  the  execution  of  his 
instructions. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

John  Sherman,  Secretary, 


NORWEGIAN  OFFICIALS  REQUESTED  TO  AID  DR.  JACKSON. 

[Aabent  brev.] 

Fra  Den  Kongelige  Norske  Regjerings 

DEPARTEMENT  FOR  DET  INDRE. 

Gjennem  de  amerikansko  Myndigheder  har  Departementet  modtage 
Meddelelse  om,  at  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  der  er  ansat  under  Indrede- 
partementet  i  Alaska,  liar  faaet  i  Opdrag  at  S0rge  for  Transport  af 
Levnetsmidler  m.V.  til  de  Guldgravere,  der  overvintrer  i  Klondike, 
og  at  han  i  denne  Anledning  bl.A.  vil  besege  Norge  for  ^at  indkjebe 
Rensdyr  til  saadan  Transport. 
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I  denne  Anledning  skal  Departementet  anmode  de  offentlige  Funk- 

tionaerer,  til  hwem  han  i  saadant  Oiemed  maatte  henvende  sig,  om 

paa  beste  Maada  at  bistaa  ham  med  Raad  og  Yeiledning  til  at  iidfare 

sit  Hverve. 

Eristiania  den  6  Januar,  1898. 

Olaj  Olsen. 

C.    B.    KiRLLAND. 
[Translation.] 

[Open  letter.] 

The  Royal  Department  op  the  Interior  op  Norway. 

Our  department  has  received  information  through  American  author- 
ities that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  occupies  an  official  position  in 
Alaska  under  the  Interior  Department,  United  States  of  America, 
has  been  commissioned  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  provisions 
for  the  gold  diggers,  who  winter  at  the  Klondike  mines,  and  that  he 
for  this  purpose,  among  other  things,  will  visit  Norway  to  buy  rein- 
deer for  transporting  the  provisions. 

This  department  will  instruct  the  official  functionaries,  to  whom  he 

may  address  himself  with  this  end  in  view,  to  assist  him  with  council 

and  advice  in  order  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  accomplish  his 

undertaking. 

Christiania,  January  6,  1808. 

Olaj  Olsen. 

C.    B.    KiRLLAND. 


List  of  reindeer  drivers  aiid  others  in  the  Lapland- Yukon  relief  exjiedition  of 

Jantiarjf  and  Febrnaryy  16'9S, 


FROM  KAUTOKEINO. 


Names. 


Johan  OlMn  Pnlk,  3  years  a 

Karen  (hU  wife) 

Inger  Karen  ( child ) 

Berret  Inga  (child) 

Aslak  Johnfien  BaU,  4  years  a 

Snsanna  (his  wife) 

Susanna  (child) 

Mikkel  Aslalc  (child). 

Johan  Petter  Persen  Rista  b. 

Berret  Anna  (his  wife) 

NilsPersen  Sara 

Marie  (his  wife) 

Ellen  (child) 

Miklcel  (child) 

Morten  (child) 

Kleraet  (child) 

Mathift8(  child) 

Johan  Isaksen  Tomensis 

Berret  (his  wife) a 

Jacob  Larsen  Hatta 

Berret  (his  wife) 

Mikkel  (child) 

Berret  Anno  (child) 

Ida  Johansdatter 

Isak  Johanssesen  Hatta  a . . . 


Age. 

Sex. 

Yrs.  Mott. 

1 

42 

Male. 

50 

Female. 

15       ft 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

46 

Male. 

40 

Female. 

7 

Do. 

5 

Male. 

36       6 

Do. 

23       4 

Female. 

40 

Male. 

40        8 

Female. 

15 

Do. 

13 

Male. 

6 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

39 

Female. 

29       6 

Male. 

50 

Female. 

16 

Male. 

6 

Female. 

8 

Do. 

36 

Male. 

Names. 


Isak  Salamonsen  Nakkila. . 

Nils  PersenBals 

Elen  Marie  (his  wife) 

Ingra  Bals  (child) 

Per  (child) 

Merit  (child) 

Per  Mathisen  Smin 

Ole  Klemetnen  Hatta 

Aslak  A.slaksen  Gaup 

Kjersten  (his  wife) a 

Ole  Johannesen  Pulk 

Isak  Mikkelsen  Tomensis  a 
Per  Johnannoson  Hatta  a  . 

Nils  Klemetsena 

Ole  Olsen  liar  a 

Inger  (his  wife) 

Inger  Anna  (child) 

Klemet  (child)  

Isak  Andersen  Bango  a 

PerNilsen  Siria 

Ida  Johan.sdatter  Hatta 

Beret  Nilsdatter  Eira 

Lars  Larsen  Hatta  a 

Klemet  Nils<'n 

Anders  Persen  Utzi 


Age. 


Yrs. 

28 
41 

2:j 

18 
15 
11 
27 
25 
27 
2:1 
20 
40 
20 
28 

:» 

3 

*  1 

:«) 

24 

2:j 
21 

26 
44 

m 


MoA. 


3 


Sex. 


Male. 

Da 
Female. 

Do. 
Male. 
FemalOb 
Male. 

Do. 

Do. 
Female. 
Male. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Female. 

Do. 
Male. 

Do. 

Do. 
Female. 

Do. 
Male. 

Do. 

Do. 


a  Recently  married. 


b  Mail  carrier. 
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List  of  reindeer  drivers  and  others  in  the  Lapland-  Yukon  relief  expedition  of 

January  and  February,  1898 — Continned. 

FROM  KARASJOE. 


Names. 


Per  Andersen 

Sofle  (his  wife) 

Sofie  (child) 

Anders  Klemetsen  Bit! a  . 

Marit  (his  wife) 

Anders  Johnsen 

Klemet  Bersen  Boini 

Per  Larsen  Anthi 

John  Andersen 

Amund  Hansen 

OleOlsen 

Anders  Aslaksen  Bar . .  .. 
Anders  Johannesen  Balto 

Marit  (his  wife) 

Marie  (child) 

Johan  Eriksen  Eira  a 

Marit  (his  wife) 


Age. 

Sex. 

42 

Male. 

46 

Female. 

11 

Do. 

90 

Male. 

22 

Female. 

24 

Male. 

23 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

30 

Female. 

7 

Do. 

au 

Male. 

34 

Female. 

Names. 


Berret  Nilsdatter  Eira 

Johan  Petter  Johannesen 

Nango  

Kirsten  (his  wife) 

Per  (child)  

Samuel  Johannesen  Balto  a 

Lars  Larsen  Anthia 

Johannes  Aslaksen   Raur 

Rauna  

Ole  Krogh 

Iver  Persen  Vestad 

Per  Josef  sen  Porsanger  — 
Pathias     Klemetsen    Nil- 

lokka 

Hans  Andersen  Siri 

Ole    Johansen    Stenfjeld 

Boros  (f r.  R(Jro8) 


Age. 


24 


Sex. 


21 

Female. 

30 
36 

1        6 
36 
26 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Do. 

Do. 

33 
40 
25 
41 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

20 
22 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


FROM  BOSEKOP. 


Ole  M.  Rapp 

Lauritz  Steianf«en 

Johan  Hilmar  Hansen 

Johan  Johannesen  Tverelo. 


21 

Male. 

21 

Do. 

2:^ 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Ole  G.  Berg.... 

Peder  Berg 

Lauritz  Larsen 
Rolf  Wiig 


FROM  KAAFJORD. 


Olai  Paulsen  (prize  rifleman ) 

Birgithe  (his  wife) 

Kristian  (child) 

Margit  (child)... 

Alfhild(  child) 

Magnus  Kieldberg 

EmilKieldberg 

Thoralf  Kjeldberg 

OttoM.  Lcinan 


31 

Male. 

30 

Female. 

7 

Male.      ' 

5 

P^emale. ! 

4 

Do. 

22 

Male. 

26 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

:« 

Do. 

Hilda  (his  wife) 

Harald  (child) 

Ragnvald  (child) 

Oswald  (child) 

Alice  (child). 

Karl  Johan  Sacariasen 

Jafeth  Lindeberg 

Wm.  A.Kjellmann 

Qunharda  Thomasen . . 


Female. 
Male. 

Do. 

Do. 
Female. 
Male. 

Do. 

Do. 
Female. 


FINLANDERS. 


Alfred  Salamonsen  Nilima. . 
Wilhelm    Basi    (fr.    I^ng- 

fjord) 

Jeremias  Abrahamsen  (fr. 

Langf  jord ) 

Karl  Ove   Suhr  (fr.  Elve- 

bakken) 

Alfred  Hermansen  (fr.Al- 

ten) 


21        4 

Male. 

28 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Peder  Johannesen  ( f  r . 
Saxelo) 

Samiul  Josef  sen  ( fr.  Saxelo) 

Otto  Greiner  (fr.  Saxelo) . . 

Hans  Samuelsen  (fr.  Sax- 
elo)  

Johan  Petter  Stalogargo  b 


a  Recently  married. 

h  Carried  mail  on  skees  to  North  Cape  eight  years. 

Lapps  from  Kautokeino 47 

Kara-sjok 30 

Roros 1 

—  78 
Norwegians  from  Bosekop 8 

Kaafjord 16 

Finns 10 

from  Hammerfest 1 

—  35 

Total 113 
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CONTRACT  WITH  THE  LAPLANDERS. 

[Translation.] 

All  the  undersigned  admit  and  make  known  by  these  presents  that 
they  have  hired  themselves  reindeer  herders,  drivers,  tamers,  and  to 
teach  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska  in  reindeer  raising  in  all  its  details,  and 
furthermore,  to  carry  out  such  work  as  our  superiors  put  over  us  by 
United  States  Government  may  require;  also  to  look  out  for  the  rein- 
deer during  transportation  to  Alaska.  Fu  rthermore,  we  bind  ourselves 
to  behave  ourselves  orderly  and  decently  and  to  show  discipline,  and 
also  to  depart  from  our  houses  the  29th  of  January  next,  from  which 
date  this  contract  goes  into  effect. 

For  the  service  and  work  above  referred  to,  the  undersigned.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  acting  for  the  War  Department,  binds  himself  on 
behalf  of  United  States  Government  to  cause  to  be  paid  to  eveiy 
one  of  the  undesigned  the  monthly  salary  attached  to  our  names 
and  all  necessary  and  required  food  and  clothes  (tobacco  not  herein 
counted)  and  free  transportation  to  Alaska.  Should  any  of  the  under- 
signed, after  two  years'  service,  desire  his  salary  to  be  paid  with  rein- 
deer instead  of  money,  such  payment  shall  take  place.  The  price  for 
reindeer  shall  then  be  counted  according  to  the  price  at  that  certain 
time  prevailing  or  which  is  paid  in  the  common  market.  Even  so 
shall  every  one  of  the  hired  men,  if  he  is  deemed  qualified  by 
appointed  Government  officials,  have  the  right  to  a  loan  of  100  rein- 
deer for  three  or  five  years,  as  will  be  later  determined,  without  lease 
or  rent,  in  such  way  that  only  the  original  number  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Government,  and  all  offspring  or  surplus  belongs  to  the  leaser, 
all  other  things,  as  with  reference  to  residence,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  stipulated  in  the  contracts 
of  lease.  Such  loan  of  reindeer  can,  however,  not  take  place  before 
or  after  two  years'  period. 

Also  the  hired  men  shall  have  free  nursing  and  medicine  in  case  of 
illness  and  also  the  salary  shall  be  paid  during  the  illness,  and  free 
schooling  for  their  children,  and  they  shall  be  free  from  taxes  as  long 
as  this  contract  is  binding. 

Time  of  notice  of  end  of  service  is  put  mutually  to  six  months,  but 
no  notice  of  end  of  service  can  take  place  from  the  side  of  the  hired 
men  before  after  two  years'  period. 

This  contract  is  signed  by  all  and  every  one  of  the  undersigned,  but 
duplicates  are  to  be  made  and  to  be  signed  for  and  by  each  one  sep- 
arately. Also  each  one  of  the  hired  men  shall  be  free  from  military 
service  and  have  free  lighting  and  heating,  washing  and  mending  of 
clothes,  and  all  other  things  that  are  connected  with  and  necessary  for 
existence.  The  hired  men  shall  also  be  free  fi-om  work  on  Sundays 
except  with  reference  to  work  absolutely  necessary.  The  hides  and 
furs  of  all  the  wild  deer  which  are  caught  or  shot  shall  belong  to  the 
man  who  has  got  hold  of  the  deer  and  can  be  sold  by  him  to  whomever 
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he  likes  and  the  money  shall  be  his  private  property.  To  those  of  the 
undersigned  who  are  married  and  have  their  wives  with  them,  the 
provisions  shall  be  given  out  once  a  month  and  be  prepared  and 
cooked  by  the  wife.  The  others  who  are  not  married  shall,  according 
to  their  own  wish,  have  their  provisions  dealt  out  every  month  and 
have  their  food  prepared  by  a  cook  appointed  for  such  service. 

Should  any  of  the  undersigned  after  the  end  of  the  time  of  service 
desire  to  return  home,  he  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  select  between 
paying  his  own  journey  home  or  that  the  Government  pay  such  jour- 
ney provided  that  the  i-espective  man  for  such  expense  serve  six 
months  without  salaiy. 
The  24th  of  January,  1898. 
Witness: 

A.  Paulsen. 
Wm.  a.  Kjellmann. 
Nils  Sara,  *22. 33 ;  Isak  Tornensis,  $22. 33 ;  Jacob  Hatta,  $22. 33 ; 
Lars  Larsen  Ilatta,  *22.33;  Otto  Greiner,  $22.33;  A.  Klemet- 
senBiti,  $22.33;  John  Eriksen  Eira,  $22.33;  Per  Mathisen 
Spein,  $22.33;  Aslak  Johnsen  Bals,  $22.33;  Per  Larsen 
Anti,  $22.33;  Hans  Sanuelson,  $22.33;  Per  Josef  sen  Por- 
sanger,  $22.33;  Nils  Klemetsen,  $22.33;  Ole  Olesen  Bahr, 
$22.33;  Carl  Sakariasen,  $22.33;  Ole  Krogh,  $22.33;  Jere- 
mias  Abrahamsen,  $22.33;  Rolf  Wiig,  $22.33;  Th.  Kj«lds- 
berg,  $33.50;  Alfred  Hermansen,  $22.33;  Ole  Rapp,  $22.33; 
Wilhelm  Basi,  $22.33;  Karl  O.  Suhr,  $28.05;  Ole  G.  Berg, 
$22.33;  Magnus  Kjeldsberg,  $33.50;  Ole  Johnsen  Stensfjeld, 
$22.33;  Jafet  Lindeberg,  $31.26;  Heilmar  Hansen,  $22.33; 
John  M.  Johansen,  $22.33;  Lauritz  E.  Laraen,  $22.33;  Isak 
Andersen  Bangs,  $22.33;  Beret  Eira,  $4.46;  Ida  J.  Hatta, 
$4.46;  Sofia  Andersen,  $4.46;  Marit  Persdatter  Biti,  $4.46; 
Per  Andersen,  $22.33;  Samuel  J.  Balto,  $26.80;  Otto  M. 
Leinan,  $22.33;  Anders  Balto,  $22.33;  Johan  Peter  Persen 
Rista,  $22.33;  Aslak  Aslaksen  Gaup,  $22.33;  Amund  Han- 
sen, $22.33;  Ole  Olesen,  $22.33;  Johan  Peter  Johanesen 
Nango,  $22.33;  Peder  Johanesen,  $22.33;  Samuel  Josef  sen, 
$22.33;  Anders  Johnsen,  $22.33;  Iver  Persen  Vest,  $22.33; 
Johannes  Aslaksen  Rauna,  $22.33;  Johan  Olsen  Pulk, 
$22.33;  Lars  Larsen  Anti,  $22.33;  Ole  Johannessen  Pulk, 
$22.33;  Lauritz  Stefansen,  $22.33;  Peder  Berg,  $22.33;  O. 
Paulsen,  $40.20;  John  Anderaen,  $22.33;  Mathis  Klemet- 
sen, $22.33;  Ole  Klemetsen  Hatt^,  $22.33;  Alfi-ed  Nilima, 
$22.33;  Nils  Persen  Bals,  $26.80;  Anders  Persen  Utzi, 
$22.33;  Klemet  Nilsen,  $22.33;  J.  P.  Johanesen  Stalogargo, 
$22.33;  Per  Johannessen  Hatta,  $22.33;  Per  Nilsen  Siri, 
$22.33;  Klemet  Persen  Boini,  $22.33;  Anders  Aslaksen 
Bar,  $22.33;  Hans  Andersen  Siri,  $22.33;  Emil  Kjeldl)erg, 
$33.50;  Johan  L  Tornensis,  $26.80;  Isak  J.  Ilatta,  $22.33. 
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DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON  DETAILED  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LAPPS 

AND  REINDEER  EN  ROUTE  TO  ALASKA. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wcishingtmi,  D,  C, ,  March  10,  1898. 

My  Dear  Sir:  By  the  direction  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  you  are"  hereby  detailed  for  special  duty  in  the  district 
of  Alaska.     The  details  of  his  instructions  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Jackson  will  at  once  proceed  to  Dyea,  in  Alaska,  and  confer  with  the  officer 
of  theJVar  Department  in  charge  of  the  Alaskan  relief  expedition  for  the  care 
of  the  reindeer  across  the  conntry  to  Circle  City  and  their  care  near  that  place 
nntil  they  shall  be  tnmed  over  to  him  in  May,  of  1898;  thereafter,  he  will  proceed 
to  sell  them  as  seems  best  for  the  interests  of  this  Department,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds arrange  to  purchase  does  to  replace  those  borrowed  from  the  herds  in  Alaska 
belonging  to  private  parties  and  used  dnring  the  past  winter  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  miners  and  whalers  in  that  section. 

His  traveling  expenses,  including  subsistence,  will  be  x>aid  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment out  of  the  relief  fund. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner, 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  Oenercd  Agerd  of  Education  in  Alaska. 


telegrams  connected  with  the  commission  to  LAPLAND. 

New  York,  November  22 y  1897, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education: 

Our  company  cables  through  rate  reindeer,  Tromsoe  New  York,  £4  15s.  sterling 
per  head,  including  attendants,  if  500  carried  at  once,  but  excluding  charges 
caused  by  detainment  Christiansand;  shippers  to  furnish  food  and  stables.  Our 
Mr.  Johnson  will  be  in  Washington  to-morrow  morning.  When  and  where  can 
he  meet  you? 

A.  E.  Johnson  &  Co. 


Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education: 

Our  company  cables  in  continuance  with  our  yesterday  cable,  *'Add,  freight 
prepaid.    Ship  not  responsible  for  sickness  or  death." 

A.  E.  Johnson  &  Co. 


[W.  H.  Root,  importer,  exjKirter,  and  dealer  in  livinK  wild  animals.    Cable  address,  '*  Deer/'] 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  November  19,  1807, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  yours  of  November  16,  we  will  deliver  1,000  reindeer  at 
Dyea  or  any  other  regular  steamer  landing  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  $150,000; 
fifty  Lapps,  as  stated,  at  $2,500.  Can  deliver  at  any  time  in  about  ninety  days  after 
contract  is  made. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  H.  Root. 

P.  S.— Prices  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  without  notice  until  such  time 
as  contract  is  signed. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  22, 1897, 
Wm.  a.  Kjellmann,  Alien,  Nonvay: 

How  soon  and  at  what  price  can  yon  purchase  600  No.  1  reindeer,  trained  to 
harness,  and  ship  the  san\e  with  drivers?    Answer. 

R.  A.  Alqer,  Secretary  of  War, 


Alten,  Norway,  December  22, 1897, 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Can  probably  ship  500  reindeer  February  15. 

Kjellmann. 


Washington,  December  23, 1897. 
Wm.  a.  Kjellmann,  Alten,  Nonvay: 

We  want,  at  once,  500  extra  good  reindeer,  trained  to  harness,*  with  harness,  sleds, 

and  drivers.    Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  sails  Saturday  to  assist  you.    Telegraph  him 

Cecil  Hotel,  London,  December  31,  how  many  you  have  secured,  and  long  it  will 

take  to  purchase  the  remainder,  and  he  will  cable  you  further  what  to  do. 

G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  24, 1897. 

Wm.  a.  Kjellmann,  Alten,  Norway: 

No  use  unless  they  can  be  shipped  by  January  20.    Dr.  Jackson  and  Lieutenant 

Devore  sail  to-morrow  for  Alten.    In  the  meantime  make  every  possible  effort  to 

assemble  the  reindeer  for  shipment.  ^ 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Ne>v  York,  December  25,  1897. 
Wm.  a.  Kjellmann,  Alten,  Norway: 

Hire  all  men  you  need  to  help  you  get  reindeer.    Pay  extra  prices  if  necessary; 

get  good  deer  in  time. 

Sheldon  'Jackson. 


Alten,  Norway,  December  31,  1897. 
Sheldon  Jackson, 

Cecil  Hotel,  London,  England: 
Five  men  purchasing  reindeer.    Not  reported  yet.    Moss  on  hand  Roros.    Ves- 
sel   must    sail    direct    Alten    America.     Transhipping   dangerous.     Situation 
entangled.    Where  can  I  draw  money  at  once  per  telegraph?    Leave  for  moun- 
tains Monday.    Bring  one  new  twenty-dollar  gold  piece.    Call  Bretania  Hotel, 

Trondhjem. 

Kjellmann. 


Corn  Exchange,  Liverpool,  January  1,  1898. 
Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Hotel  Cecil,  London: 

Owing  New  Year  holiday  to-day,  fear  unable  say  anything  definite  before 

Monday. 

ISMAY. 
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London,  England,  January  1, 1898, 
Wm.  a.  Kjbllmann,  Alien,  Norway: 

What  is  the  trouble?    Will  telegraph  funds  if  possible  to-morrow.    Leave 

Thursday  for  Alten. 

Jackson. 


London,  England,  January  S,  1898, 
Wm.  a.  Kjbllhann,  Alten,  Noncay: 

Telegraph  Dr.  Jackson  at  Trondhjem  Thursday  number  deer  with  drivers  and 

outfit  you  can  have  ready  by  15th.    He  is  on  the  way;  could  not  telegraph  him. 

Devore. 


London,  England,  January  3,  1898, 
Wm.  a.  S[jellmann,  Alteny  Noncay: 

Wire  if  safe  to  send  Mississippi  to  Alten  for  reindeer;  also  if  clear  of  ice  during 

winter. 

Lerum. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  3,  1898, 
Lerxtm,  London,  England: 

Alten  safe  and  clear  for  any  ships.    Too  early  yet  to  send  vessel. 

Kjellmann. 


Alten,  January  3,  1898. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Cecil  Hotel,  jA)ndon: 

Trouble  is  brewing  holding  moss,  reindeer,  without  funds.    Prospects  fair. 

Telegraph  funds.    Am  waiting. 

Kjellmann. 


London,  England,  January  3,  1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Hotel  Cecil,  London: 

Have  splendid  steamer  offered.    Three  pounds  ten  shillings.    Please  come  see 

us  quick. 

Abdicate. 


London,  January  3, 1898, 
Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Hotel  Cecil,  London: 

Hoy  land  &  Co.,  8  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  offer  steamer  Grafton  reindeer 

Tromsoe  to  Liverpool.    It  may  possibly  be  helpful  if  you  see  them. 

ISMAY. 


London,  Januainj  3,  1898, 
Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Hotel  Cecil,  London: 
Sutherlands,  38  Sandhill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  offer  North  Anglia,  now  at  Nyborg 
Lump  sum,  thousand  pounds,  Tromso  to  Liverpool,  five  days  loading,  discharg- 
ing.   Steamer  1,359  tons  net.    Has  between  decks. 

ISMAY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  3,  1898, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 
Secure  sufficient  moss  to  last  reindeer  sixty  days  after  reaching  Dyea.    Answer. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War, 
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Alten,  Norway,  January  5,  1898, 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington,  D,  C: 
Will  try.    Jackson  not  arrived.    Repeated  to  Jackson,  Trondhjem. 

Kjellhakn. 


Alten,  Norway,  Jamiary  4,  1898, 
Sheldon  Jackson, 

Grand  Hotel ,  Trondhjem,  Norway: 
When  in  Trondhjem,  you  must  kindly  deposit  8,000  or  10,000  kroner  in  Nordenf- 
jeldske  Kreditbank  as  guaranty  and  successive  pay  to  Mr.  A.  Skjerdingstad 
Roros,  with  whom  I  have  bargained  for  900  loads  moss.  Also  arrange  about 
shipping  the  moss  to  Trondhjem  by  rail.  Store  in  open  air  with  cover.  Recom- 
mending Backes  as  agents.    Probably  leave  Devore  few  days.    Trondhjem  attend 

this  matter.    Moss  scarce  here. 

Kjellmann. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  5,  1898. 
Sheldon  Jackson, 

Grand  Hotel,  Trondhjem: 

Can  not  ship  reindeer  January  15.    Don't  send  vessel  too  early.    Secretary 

Alger  telegraphed  yesterday  following:  *'  Secure  sufficient  moss  to  last  reindeer 

sixty  days  after  reaching  Dyea."    I  answered,  '*Will  try.'*    From  our  agent,  Mr. 

Skjerdingstad  Roros,  probably  few  hundred  loads  can  be  had  in  addition  to  what 

is  bargained.    Notify  Skjerdingstad  at  once  per  telegp^aph  where  to  draw  funds. 

Telegraph  me  necessary  funds  x>ay  reindeer. 

Kjellmann. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Janunry  G,  1898. 
Wm.  a.  Kjellmann,  Alten,  Noruxiy: 

Are  the  reindeer  dehorned? 

Geo.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 


Alten,  Norway,  January  6,  1898, 
Secretary  of  War,  Washiiigton,  D,  C: 

Not  yet.  Kjellmann. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  7, 1898. 
W.  A.  Kjellmann,  Alten,  Norway: 

Dehorn  reindeer  if  practicable.    Answer. 

Meiklejohn,  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 


Alten,  Norway,  January  7,  1898. 
Meiklejohn,  Acting  Secretary  of  War: 

Will  dehorn  some.  Kjellmann. 


Trondhjem,  January  8,  1898, 
Kjellmann,  Boaekop: 

Send  ikke  ponge  tu  Skjerdingstad  for  unsmosen.  Jeg  har  beardul  ham  send 
den  tu  Tonseth  Trondhjem  som  vil  be  bale  ham  ved  modtagelsen  Sammel  renum 
lappum  ete  i  Alten  fardig  tie  endstibning. 

Jacksq?^^ 
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London,  January  6\  IS^. 
W.  A.  KJELX.MANN,  Alien,  Noncay: 

Wire  me  under  address  Abdicate,  London,  how  many  reindeer  yon  can  guar- 
antee by  the  15th. 

Dkvork. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  7,  1S9S, 
Lientenant  Dkvore,  Cecil  Hotel,  London,  England: 
Jannary  15,  none.     February  15,  500,  with  sleds,  drivers,  and  350  tons  moss. 

Ejellmann. 


Trondhjem,  January  S,  1S9S, 
W.  A.  Kjellm ANN,  AUen,  Norteay: 

You  can  write  checks  on  Nordenfjeldske  Ejeditbank,  Trondhjem,  for  3,500 

kroner.    I  leave  to-night  for  Alten.    Telegraph  me,  Grand  Hotel,  how  many  deer 

yon  have. 

Jackson. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  S,  1S9S, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Grand  Hotel,  Thjem: 

Two  hundred  bargained.    Leave  for  Kautokeino  to-morrow  if  Kredi thank  tele- 
graph money  to-day.     Will  meet  you  Alton. 

Kjellm  ANN. 


Trondhjem,  January  8,  1898, 
Lientenant  Devore,  Cecil  Hotel,  London: 

£.  A.  Tonseth,  Trondhjem,  Norway,  will  secure  reindeer  moss.  Mail  Monday, 
without  fail,  check  payable  to  his  order  for  £470.  I  did  not  bring  sufficient  pay 
for  moss.  Have  steamship  call  at  Trondhjem  for  400  tons  moss.  Local  steamers 
too  small  to  carry  it  to  Alten.  I  leave  to-night;  reach  Alten  Friday.  Can  tele- 
graph me  Tromsoe  Monday.    Hammerfest  Tuesday  en  route.     Will  not  be  ready 

for  steamship  before. 

Jackson. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Januarys,  1898, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 

Advise  number,  when  shipped,  and  number  dehorned. 

Meiklejohn,  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 


London,  January  S,  JS98, 
W.  A.  Ejellmann,  Alten,  Norway: 

Manitdban  will  be  Trondhjem  about  15th.     Is  moss  there  or  Alten.     Leave  here 

to-morrow.    Address  Allan  Bros.,  shippers,  Glasgow. 

Devore. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  8,  1898, 
Lieutenant  Devore, 

Care  Allan  Bros,,  Glasgow,  Scotland: 

Moss  mainly  at  Trondhjem. 

Ejellmann. 

S.  Doc.  34 8 
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January  10, 1898. 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Cecil  Hotel,  Ijoruion: 

Baying  delayed  for  f  nnds.    Mail  check  immediately  for  |3,000  to  Nordenf  jeldske 

Kreditbank,  Trondhjem,  Norway,  payable  to  their  order,  and  ask  them  telegraph 

me  the  money  at  Alten.    Can  be  done. 

JACK30N. 


Sheldon  Jackson,  Alien ,  Norway: 
Funds  to  your  credit. 


Trondhjem,  January  17^  1898, 


Devore. 


Christiania,  Norway,  January  11,  1898, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 

Have  you  chartered  steamer  for  your  reindeer  for  New  York,  or  can  you  use  for 

part  thereof  steamer  Tjome  that  has  about  105,000  cubic  feet  at  disposal?    Could 

be  Trondhjem  or  Finmarken  first  half  February.    £[indly  telegraph. 

Ottother. 


Glasgow,  January  11, 1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Hammerfest,  Norway: 

Ship  arranged.    Hitch  animals  as  cattle.    Drivers  accordingly.    Leave  via  New- 
castle for  Trondhjem  to-day.    Jansen  wires  possibly  all  can  be  loaded  by  22d. 

Devore,  Central  Hotel, 


Sheldon  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 
What  is  situation? 


Trondhjem,  Norway,  January  16, 1898, 


Devore. 


January  17, 1898. 
Lieutenant  Devore,  care  Tonseth,  Trondhjem: 

Kjellmann  has  bought  500  selected  trained  reindeer;  sleds;  50  drivers.    Ready 

for  shipment  January  29.    January  3  Alger  cabled  Kjellmann  for  500  tons  moss 

extra.    Therefore  bring  700  tons  moss  from  Trondhjem.    Load  cool  part  of  ship. 

Funds  where? 

Jackson. 


Dr.  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 
Funds  Alton's  Sparebank. 


Trondhjem,  January  17,  1898, 


Devore. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  17,  1898, 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington^  D,  C: 

Kjellmann  arrived  from  interior.     Bought  500  choice  reindeer.     All  horns 

removed.    Secured  sleds  and  drivers.    Steamship  loading  moss  Trondhjem. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  Norway,  January  17, 1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 

Steamer  here  about  19th.    Alten  about  25th.    Be  ready,  if  possible.  Demurrage 

if  delay. 

Devore. 
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Trondhjkm,  January  17,  1S98. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alten,  Nortnay: 

Lapp  here  well  recommended.    Want  any  more?    What  terms?    Perhaps  70 

deer  here;  want  them?    Want  any  more  moss  than  what  is  here  and  there? 

Devobe.  Grand  Hotel. 


Trondhjem,  January  17,  1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alien: 

Did  Kjellmann  send  following  telegram  from  Alten?    ''JannaryS.    Devore, 

Abdicate,  London,  England:  January  15,  none;  February  15,  500,  with  sleds. 

drivers,  250  tons  moss.    Kjellmann.    Answer.    Haste. " 

Devore,  Grand  Hold, 


Altbn,  January  18,  1898, 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Grand  Hotel,  Trondhjem: 

Kjellmann  sent  telegram  quoted.    The  moss  mentioned  was  at  Roros.    Alger 

afterwards  enlarged  order  to  between  600  and  700  tons  in  all.    Only  20  tons  here. 

Bring  rest  from  Trondhjem.    Five  hundred  reindeer  bought;  no  more  wanted. 

Ej  ellmann  promised  Lapp  K  jeldsberg.    Bring  him .    If  another  well  recommended, 

bring  him  also.    Will  receive  same  as  others.    Contracts  made  here. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  18,  1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 

Plenty  moss  here.    Has  Sivertsen  bought  reindeer  for  Jansen  there?    How 

many?    Am  waiting  answer  last  night's  telegram. 

Devore. 


Alten,  January  17, 1898, 
Sivertsen,  Mosjoen,  Nonvay: 

If  Bosekop  moss  for  me,  notify  agent  turn  it  over  to  me.    Discontinue  buying. 

Will  not  receive  it  Tromsoe  or  elsewhere. 

Jackson. 


Alten,  January  17,  1898, 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Trondhjem,  Norway: 

Be  on  guard  against  Tonseth  and  Jansen.  Both  worked  against  Kjellmann  and 
are  fleecing  us.  Sivertsen  now  buying  moss  here  in  competition  with  me,  raising 
the  price  and  shipping  to  Tromsoe.  Notify  Jansen  we  not  receive  this  unless 
turned  over  to  me  here.  To-day's  advices:  Plenty  of  moss  to  be  had  Roros. 
Sivertsen,  since  notified  to  help  me,  has  wired  here  for  deer  in  opposition. 

Before  leaving,  inquire  post-office  for  letters. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  Norway,  January  18, 1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alten,  Noruxiy: 

Jansen  has  just  telegraphed  Nelsen  and  Sivertsen  deliver  you  about  60  tons 

moss,  for  which  he  has  advanced  1,800  kroner  on  our  account. 

Devore. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1808, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Alten,  NoruKiy: 

Cable  number  attendants.    Have  any  families? 

Meiklejohn,  Actiiig  Secretary  of  War, 
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Alten,  Norway,  January  19, 1898, 
Meiklejohn, 

War  Departnumt,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Probably  15  out  of  50  attendants  have  familiee.    Will  cable  definitely  before 

sailing.    Reindeer  men  needed  permanently  in  Alaska.     Families  important. 

Have  not  agreed  to  return  any  to  Lapland. 

Jackson. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  19,  1898. 

Dr.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

Inquire  how  many  deer  can  be  shipped  in  cars  8  by  36. 

Meiklejohn. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  20,  1898. 
George  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War,  Washington.. D.  C.: 

Eighteen  or  twenty.    Same  space  as  Mexican  burro. 

Jackson. 


Dr.  Jackson,  Alten: 
Are  reindeer  all  secure  and  ready? 


Trondhjem,  January  19,  1898, 


Devore. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  19,  1898. 
Lieutenant  Devore, 

CecU  Hotel,  Trondhjem,,  Nonoay: 

Reindeer  secure.    Being  driven  in  from  interior.    Not  ready  for  shipment 

before  29th. 

Jackson. 


Alten,  January  18,  1898. 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Trondhjem,  Norway: 

Sivertsen  tried  to  get  reindeer  here  last  week,  but  failed.  Yesterday  s  telegrams 
answered.  Kjellmann  contracted  Roros  moss  7  and  8  kroner  load.  January  8  I 
advanced  Tonseth  on  moss  5,600  kroner. 

Jackson. 


Altkn,  Norway,  Jamuiry  19,  1898. 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Orand,  Trondhjem: 

Nilson  bought  Sivertsen  and  delivered  me  80  loads  moss  at  total  cost  1/^40 
kroner.  He  received  from  them  only  800  kroner,  440  still  due.  Friend  of  Jansen 
wrote  here,  if  they  got  deer,  make  good  thing  out  of  us. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  -20, 1898. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

Plenty  moss;  do  not  take  more  except  at  low  price. 

Devore. 


Lieutenant  Devore,  Trondhjem,  Norway: 
Shall  I  buy  10  kroner,  load? 


Alten,  Norway,  January  30,  1898. 


Jackson. 
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Trondhjem,  January  SI,  1898, 

Dr.  .Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

About  700  tons  here,  do  as  yon  think  best. 

Devore. 


Trondhjem,  January  Si,  1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

Three  men  nsed  to  handling  reindeer  want  employment.    Do  yon  want  them? 

Steamer  not  yet  arrived. 

Devore. 


Tromsoe,  Norway,  Jamiary  21,  1898. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

After  order  from  Mocatta,  Jansen,  London,  is  for  yonr  account  of  me  in  Sweden, 
bonght  500  reindeer,  which  come  to  Skibotten  Monday,  January  24.  Telegram 
from  Jansen  to-day.  Yon  are  the  receiver.  What  is  to  do?  Telegraph  immedi- 
ately. 

Sivertsen. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  21,  1898. 
Sivertsen,  Tromsoe,  Norway: 

I  did  not  order  reindeer,  and  refuse  to  receive  them. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  2-2,  1898. 

Dr.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

What  is  your  outlay  for  moss  and  reindeer? 

Devore. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  22,  1898, 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Trondhjem,  Norway: 

Paid  so  far,  moss  and  reindeer,  23,875  kroner;  much  more  to  be  paid.    Alten 

bank  unable  to  furnish  money  until  Monday  next.    Jansen  telegraphs  you  ordered 

him  to  get  reindeer.    Did  you  order?    If  so,  how  many? 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  22,  1898. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 

Gave  no  order  to  buy  any  independent  of  you.    Jansen  has  given  me  untold 

trouble. 

Devore. 


Alten,  January  22, 1898, 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Grand,  Trondhjem: 

Sivertsen  telgraphs  that  upon  Jansen 's  order  he  bonght  500  reindeer  for  us  and 
that  Jansen  now  telegraphs  him  to  deliver  them  to  me.  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
order  reindeer  and  refuse  to  receive  them.  Better  inform  American  consul,  Trondh- 
jem.   No  telling  what  Jansen  may  try  after  you  leave. 

Jackson. 


Alten,  January  22,  1898. 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Grand,  Trondhjem: 

Ck>mpel  settlement  with  Jansen  while  you  have  consul,  Trondhjem,  to  assist  yon. 

Remember  Jansen  paid  only  800  kroner  here  for  moss. 

Jackson. 
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Alten,  January  22^  1898, 
jieutenant  Devoke,  Grand,  Trondlijem,  Norway: 

See  8hip*8  papers  cnstom-house,  Trondhjem,  are  straight.    Allow  taking  cargo 

llten  and  sailing  direct  America.    No  custom  office  here.    Telegraph  sailing. 

Jackson. 


)r.  Jackson,  Alien,  Norway: 
Is  harness  provided? 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jamiary  22,  1898, 


Meiklejohn. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  22, 1898, 
S^EORGE  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Harness  and  sleds  all  provided. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  24,  1898, 
)r.  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 

Ship  here  fear  won't  hold  all  moss.    How  many  Lapps  go?    Have  you  sufficient 

unds? 

Devore. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  24,  1898, 
jieutenant  Devore,  Trondhjem,  Norway: 

Probably  sufficient  funds.    About  80  to  100  people  and  grown  children.    If  ship 

7on't  hold  moss,  place  200  tons  with  commission  house  for  sale;  500  tons  sufficient 

or  us.    Take,  however,  all  you  have  room  for.    Perhaps  better  pack  some  ice  with 

QOSS. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  24,  1898, 
)r.  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 
Ship  could  not  come  to  wharf.    Loading  by  lighter.    Moss  broken  up;  not 

acked;  can't  take  all.    Ice  impracticable.    Kjeldsberg  not  reported. 

Devore. 


Trondhjem,  January  20,  1898, 
>r.  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 
Loading  delayed  by  rough  water.     Probably  leave  here  to-morrow  morning.    Is 

treasury  check  taken  there? 

Devore. 


Alten,  Norway,  January  26,  1898, 
jieutenant  Devore,  Trondhjem,  Noneay: 

Treasury  checks  taken  if  bank  has  sufficient  money. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjem,  January  37,  1898, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alten,  Noincay: 

Storm  stopped  loading.     Has  bank  sufficient  money? 

Devore. 
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Altbn,  JanuatTf  S7^  1S9S. 
Lieutenant  Devore,  Grand^  Trnndt^/em: 

Bring  3,700  kitmer. 

Jackson. 


January  38, 1898. 
Lienteniint  Devore  : 
A  few  Lapps  backed  out.    If  three  or  fonr  well  recommended,  used  to  reindeer. 

bring  them.    Salary  1,000  kroner  year,  with  food  and  clothing. 

Jackson. 


Trondhjbm,  January  SS,  IS^. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Alien: 

Leave  for  Alten  to-night.    Be  ready. 

Devore. 


Hammerfest,  January  ^^,  IS^, 
Dr.  Jackson,  Mien: 

When  is  Manitdban  expected?    Will  she  go  direct  to  sea  when  leaving  Alten  or 

via  another  seaport  in  Norway?    Do  yon  wish  the  vessel  cleared  northward  with- 

ont  calling  at  Hammerfest?    In  that  case  I  will  send  an  officer  at  the  expense  of 

the  steamer. 

Derickson,  Custom-Houae  Inspector, 


Alten,  Norway,  January  39, 1S9S, 
Toldboden,  Hammerfest: 

Expected  Tuesday.    Will  consult  captain.    Let  you  know  after  arrival. 

Jackson. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Fettruary  2, 1S9S, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Alten,  Norway: 

Ton  sail  when? 

Mbiklejohn. 


Alten,  Norway,  February  .f ,  1S9S. 
George  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War: 

Ship  delayed  by  storms.    Expect  to  sail  to-morrow  morning.    Will  cable  again. 

Jackson. 


Alten,  Norway,  February  S,  1S98, 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Manitoban  sails  to-day  with  530  reindeer  and  87  Lapps,  men  and  women. 

Jackson. 


MR.  H.  E,  REDMEYER  GIVEN  CHARGE  OF  REINDEER  EN  ROUTE  TO 

CIRCLE  CITY. 

Seattle,  Wash.  ,  March  16,  1898. 
Sir:  You  are  hereby  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of  reindeer 
and  a  party  of  drivers  and  convey  them  across  from  Haines  to  Circle 
City,  where  you  will  await  further  instructions. 
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Your  salary  until  February  1,  1899,  will  be  ^75  per  month  and 
rations,  to  be  paid  from  the  Alaska  relief  fund. 

After  February  1,  1899,  your  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $900  a 
year,  without  rations,  to  be  paid  from  the  reindeer  fund. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
United  States  Oeneral  Agent  of  Edncation  in  Alaska^ 

Special  Agent  of  War  Department. 
Mr.   IlEDLEY  K.   Redmeyer. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  TO  ASSIST  DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia, 

VaneouTP.r  Barrachs,  Wash.,  March  17,  1898, 
Comniandin'g  Officer,  Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  you  are 
instructed  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  agent  for  the 
Interior  Department,  and  extend  to  him  every  facilitj'^  at  your  com- 
mand in  connection  with  his  mission  of  introducing  reindeer  into 
Alaska  not  incompatible  with  the  duty  to  which  you  have  been 
assigned,  the  execution  of  which  is  paramount  to  all  other  consider- 
ations. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Merriam : 

Thomas  II.  Barry, 
Assistant  Adjutant^ Oeneral. 

Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  July  12,  1898, 

Official  copy  respectfullj^  furnished  Dr.  Slieldon  Jackson  for  his 

information. 

Edward  Bell, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Eighth  Infantry,  Adjutant. 


MR.  H.  E.  redmeyer  COMMENDED  TO  MERCHANTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1898. 
To  tlw  agents  of  the  North  American   Trading  and  Transportxition 

Company  or  Alaska  Conunercial  Company,  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Sirs:  Tiiis  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Iledley  E.  Redmeyer,  who  is 
in  charge  of  a  herd  of  Government  reindeer  with  the  attendant  drivers. 

If  he  and  his  party  should  by  accident  lose  their  provisions,  or  be 

in  urgent  need  of  more  supplies,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 

the  same  and  send  bill  in  triplicate,  duly  signed,  to  me,  Bureau  of 

Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 
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MB.    H.    E.    BEDMEYER   COMMENDED   TO   TBANSPOBTATION 

COMPANIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1898. 
To  the  transporiaiion  companies  on  the  Yukon  River ^  Alaska, 

Sms:  You  are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  second-class  passage 
for  Mr.  Hedley  E.  Redmeyer  and  such  reindeer  drivers  as  he  may 
have  with  him  to  St.  Michael.  The  bill  for  the  same  will  be  made 
out  in  triplicate  and  mailed  to  me,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  payment. 

If  he  should  have  reindeer  for  transportation,  you  are  authorized  to 

take  them  down  the  river  to  Nulato,  or  a  point  where  the  trail  goes 

overland  to  Unalaklik  and  St.  Michael. 

Yqty  truly,  youra, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  Sfnfes  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 


INSTBUCTIONS  TO  WILLIAM  A.  KJELLMANN. 

Haines,  Ai^ska,  April  9,  1898. 

Sir:  When  you  have  placed  the  reindeer  on  good  pasturage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  summit  on  the  Dalton  trail,  and  assisted  in  get- 
ting the  supplies  up  to  the  reindeer,  so  that  Mr.  Redmeyer  and  his 
party  can  continue  their  journey,  without  further  assistance,  across 
the  country  to  the  moss  hills  back  of  Circle  City,  you  will  take  the 
balance  of  the  party,  together  with  the  supplies,  to  Fort  Townsend  to 
await  the  time  when  they  can  be  sent  to  Unalaklik. 

Before  leaving  Haines  you  will  settle  all  bills,  so  far  as  you  can,  and 

where  they  can  not  be  paid  for  want  of  funds,  procure  the  bills  in 

writing  to  be  settled  hereafter,  and  send  both  receipts  and  bills  to  me 

at  Washington.     Y'ou  will  also  pile  up  in  a  neat  manner  any  sleds 

that  may  be  left.     Extra  harness,  together  with  supplies,  will  be  sent 

to  Fort  Townsend,  to  be  taken  afterwards  to  Eaton  Reindeer  Station, 

near  Unalaklik.     Mark  everjrthing  "U.  S.  R.  S."  or  "Reindeer,"  Fort 

Townsend,  Wash.     On  your  way  down  the  coast  write  me  a  full 

account  of  the  herd  and  your  success  and  adventures  in  reaching  the 

summit.     Also  send  a  list  of  the  men  sent  in  with  Mr.  Redmeyer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

Special  Agent,  War  Departmenf. 

Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  H.  E.  REDMEYER. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D,  (7.,  Ajyril  9,  1898, 

Sir:  When  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann  returns  to  the  States  you,  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  reindeer  Government  stations  in  Alaska, 
will  assume  the  control  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  safe  care  and 
transportation  of  275  reindeer,  with  sleds,  harness,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Government,  from  Chilkat  to  pasturage  near  Circle  City 
or  Fort  Cuddahy,  on  American  soil.  When  you  reach  such  pasturage 
you  will  camp  for  the  summer,  or  until  further  instructions.  Mr. 
Kjellmann  can  direct  you  to  good  pasturage  on  the  hills  back  of 
Circle  City.  Unless  they  arrive  before  you  start  inland,  while  you 
are  in  camp  near  Circle  City,  it  is  expected  that  200  head  of  reindeer 
will  be  sold  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Richardson,  who  has  secured  the  carrying 
of  the  mail  from  Juneau  via  Dawson  and  Circle  City  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanana;  but  j'ou  will  not  deliver  them  to  him  or  anyone  else 
without  a  written  order  from  myself  or  Mr.  Kjellmann,  which  oMer 
must  specify  the  number  of  deer,  sleds,  and  harness  that  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Richardson  or  his  agent,  also  the  drivera,  by 
name,  that  are  to  go  into  Mr.  Richardson's  employ. 

It  is  also  expected  that  another  100  head  of  deer  will  be  sold  to  the 
Klondike,  Yukon  and  Copper  River  Company,  and  you  will  deliver 
to  them  or  their  authorized  agent  only  upon  a  written  order  from  me 
or  Mr.  Kjellmann,  specifying  number  of  deer,  sleds,  harness,  etc., 
also,  by  name,  the  drivers. 

After  the  above  200  are  taken  from  the  herd  you  are  authorized  to  sell 
the  remaining  reindeer  in  lots  of  10,  at  $125  each.  You  must  in  every 
instance  collect  the  pay  before  delivering  the  animals  and  deposit  it 
to  my  credit  with  the  nearest  agent  of  the  North  American  Trading 
and  Transportation  Company,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same.  You 
can  allow  one  driver  to  accompany  each  lot  of  10  sold  to  private  par- 
ties. If  all  the  deer  in  your  charge  should  be  sold,  you  will  then  take 
passage  down  the  river  to  St.  Michael  and  then  up  the  coast  to  Eaton 
Reindeer  Station,  near  Unalaklik,  bringing  with  you  such  drivers  as 
you  may  have  left,  also  the  Government  property  in  your  hands. 

I  give  you  an  order  on  the  transportation  companies  for  passage 
down  the  river. 

The  rations  that  you  take  in  with  you  are  expected  to  last  until 
August  31,  by  which  time  you  will  be  able  to  reach  the  Eaton  Rein- 
deer Station,  where  the  balance  of  the  rations  will  be  sent. 

You  will  constantly  keep  before  you  that  while  it  is  desirable  that 
Military  Expedition  No.  1,  Captain  Brainard  commanding,  and  United 
States  Interior  Department  herd,  in  charge  of  yourself,  should  cross 
the  country  together  from  Chilkat  to  Circle  City,  yet  yours  is  an 
independent  command — that  you  are  not  under  orders  from  Captain 
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Brainard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  hold  you  personally 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  reindeer  and  other  property  intrusted 
to  your  care. 

If  the  military  officers  wish  to  go  down  to  Dawson  City,  you  will  not 
tfike  the  herd  in  your  care  down  into  the  valley,  but  will  remain  on 
pasturage  on  the  hills  until  they  go  down  and  return. 

While  you  are  entirely  independent  of  the  military  expedition,  yet 
I  wish  you  to  render  it  such  assistance  in  crossing  Ihe  country  as  you 
can  without  injuring  or  overworking  the  deer  in  your  charge. 

The  harness  belonging  to  the  sleds  you  will,  if  you  can,  take  with 
you  after  the  sleds  are  left. 

If  the  snow  gives  out  entirely  before  you  reach  Circle  City,  you  will 
cache  your  sleds  and  make  a  note  of  the  location,  so  that  they  can 
be  recovered  next  fall.  You  will  take  with  you  a  boai-d  to  place  by 
the  sleds,  upon  wliich  is  painted  "These  sleds  are  the  property  of  the 
United  States." 

While  in  camp  drill  the  men  in  speaking  English.  Encourage  them 
to  try  and  use  the  English  they  may  learn.  Use  it  yourself  as  far  as 
possible  in  conversing  with  them. 

You  will  from  time  to  time  send  a  man  to  Circle  City  for  the  mail, 
which  will  be  sent  to  that  post-office  on  the  steamers  that  will  arrive 
from  the  middle  of  July  onward. 

If  by  any  chance  you  are  overtaken  with  disaster  and  lose  your 

rations,  you  can  apply  to  either  the  North  American  Trading  and 

Transportiition  Company  or  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 

have  the  charge  made  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in 

triplicate,  and  mailed  to  me  at  Washington. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hedley  E.  Redmeyer. 


REINDEER  CAN  BE  SOLD  AT  COST. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  April  25^  1898, 
Sir:  Referring  t)  your  verbal  report  of  even  date  regarding  the 
reindeer  in  Alaska  turned  over  to  you  by  the  War  Department,  I 
have  to  state  that  authority  is  hereby  granted  you  to  sell  said  rein- 
deer at  such  prices  per  capita  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  proper. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  they  be  sold  at  a  less  price  than  what  they 
cost  the  Government  per  head. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary, 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  Education  in  Alaska, 
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REPORT  FROM  H.  E.  REDMEYER. 

Mountain  Camp,  May  Sl^  1898. 
Dear  Sir:  When  you  receive  this  letter  Mr.  Paulsen  will  be  in 
Seattle  and  can  give  you  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  us 
and  our  reindeer.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  to  use  the  sleds,  as 
the  snow  is  all  gone.  We  had  only  one  night  hard  crust  since  you 
left  us,  and  then  we  went  about  3  miles  and  the  deer  were  all  tired 
out,  being  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  starvation.  Seeing  that  it 
might  take  two  months  before  we  can  reach  White  River,  and  then 
be  without  provision,  I  decided  to  send  eight  men  down  to  Seattle  and 
from  there  take  a  steamboat  for  St.  Michael  and  furt.her  on  to  Circle 
City.  We  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a  hard  and  long  travel.  We  are 
making  pack  saddles  for  the  deer  and  will  probably  be  ready  to  start 
from  here  the  10th  of  June  and  cross  the  White  River  about  the  10th 
of  July.  We  have  provisions  for  seven  men  until  October,  or  last  of 
October,  so  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  go  through  all  right.  It  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  send  Paulsen  and  his  men  to  Circle  City  about  the 
last  of  August,  with  four  or  five  months'  provisions,  to  wait  for  us,  or  in 
the  last  of  September  start  out  to  meet  us.  Well,  it  remains  for  you  to 
decide  what  to  do.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I'll  push  it  thi-ough  all  right, 
so  you  need  not  fear;  j'^ou  can  depend  on  me.  My  best  regards  to  Dr. 
Jackson. 

Yours,  very  truly,  IlEDLEY  E.  Redmeyer. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kjellmann. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  O.  PAULSEN. 

Mountain  Camp,  May  Sly  1898, 
Sir  :  On  the  1st  of  June  you  will  take  control  of  and  be  responsible  for 
the  care  and  transportation  of  seven  Laplanders.  You  will  return  with 
them  to  Haines  Mission  and  there  immediately  secure  tickets  for  them 
and  for  yourself  on  a  pjissenger  steamer  for  Seattle.  On  arriving  at 
Seattle,  telegraph  to  Mr.  Kjellmann  and  find  out  whether  he  has  gone 
to  St.  Michael  or  not.  If  he  is  in  the  States,  you  will  then,  either  by 
telegraph  or  mail,  communicate  with  him  and  explain  why  you  were 
sent  back,  and  he  will  then  take  charge  of  you  and  your  men.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Kjellmann  has  gone  to  Alaska,  you  will  then  immedi- 
atel}^  secure  tickets  for  yourself  and  your  men  on  a  passenger  steamer 
for  St.  Michael.  After  you  reach  St.  Michael,  secure  ticket  for  your 
men  and  yourself  on  a  Yukon  River  steamboat  and  continue  your 
journey  to  Circle  City,  where  you  will  stay  and  await  orders  from  Mr. 
Kjellmann,  who  will  be  there  by  that  time. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Hedley  E.  Redmeyer, 
III  Charge  of  Governmeni  Reindeer  Expedition^  Alaska, 
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The  following  Laplanders  will  be  in  yonr  charge:  Ole  Klemetsen 
Hatta,  Alfred  Salamonsen  Nilima,  Mathis  Klemetsen  Niloka,  John 
Andersen,  Klemet  Nilsen,  Anders  Persen  Utzi,  and  Johan  Pettersen 
Stalogargo. 

Mr.  O.  Paulsen. 


RELIEF  SUPPLIES  SHIPPED  TO  DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Dyea,  Alaska,  June  12,  1898. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  Major- 
General  Merriam,  dated  June  5, 1898,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  this  day  shipped  to  you  per  steamship  Utopia  all  the 
relief  supplies  remaining  unsold.  Inclosed  are  invoices  and  receipts 
for  the  same.     Kindly  sign  duplicate  receipts  and  return  them  to  me. 

Very  respectfully, 

Henry  C.  Cabell, 
First  Ldeutenant,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
A.  G.  M,  and  C.  S.,  Alaska  Relief  Expedition, 
Eight  inclosures. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Seattle,  Wash. 


CJLOTHING  AND  SUBSISTENCE  FOR  LAPPS,  NORWEGIANS,  FINNS,  ETC. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  June  18,  1898. 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  6th  instant,  in  which  you 
ask  that  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  the  Columbia,  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the  Lapps,  Norwegians,  Finns,  etc., 
clothing  as  well  as  subsistence,  in  accordance  with  contract,  and  that 
permission  be  granted  you  to  turn  over  to  the  Interior  Department 
such  subsistence  received  from  this  Department  and  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  expiration  of  this  Department's  contract  with  the  Lapps, 
January  31, 1899,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  under  date  of  13th  instant 
the  Quartermaster-General  was  directed  to  advise  the  chief  quarter- 
master. Department  of  the  Columbia,  by  wire,  to  furnish  you  clothing 
for  the  Lapps  in  that  Department,  under  your  charge,  according  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  between  the  said  Lapps  and 
the  United  States  Goveniment,  and  that  ofl&cer  reported,  under  date 
of  the  15th  instant,  as  follows: 

Resi)ectfTxlly  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  with  report  that 
telegraphic  directions  have  this  day  been  sent  to  the  chief  quartermaster,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  to  carry  ont  the  foregoing  instrnctions  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and,  further,  to  forward  by  mail  a  report  of  the  action  taken. 

The  question  of  granting  you  authority  to  turn  over  to  the  Interior 
Department  such  subsistence  stores  as  may  be  on  hand  January  31, 
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1899,  is  now  receiving  consideration  as  to  the  legal  question  involved, 

the  outcome  of  which  will  be  transmitted  to  you  by  further  letter  at 

an  early  day. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

St.  Michael,  Akiskay  via  SeatUey  Wash, 


REINDEER  FURNISHED  THE  MAIL  CONTRACTOR. 

Seattle,  June  27,  1898, 
Sir:  You  are  hereby  authorized  to  turn  over  to  Mr.  S.  D.  I.  Emer- 
son or  his  order  as  many  reindeer  as  he  may  require  for  the  postal 
service,  upon  the  payment  for  the  same,  by  certified  check  made  out 
to  my  order,  at  the  rate  of  |5125  for  each  animal. 

You  will  remain  with  the  balance  of  the  deer  unsold  until  further 
orders,  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  Lapps  to  care  for  the  deer. 
The  other  Lapps  can  "be  given  to  Mr.  Emerson,  and  perhaps  he  will 
leave  them  all  together  for  the  present. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Redmbyer, 

In  Charge  of  tlie  Reindeer. 


disposition  of  ALASKAN  RELIEF  EXPEDITION  SUPPLIES. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  July  8,  1898. 
Dear  Sir:  As  supplemental  to  Department  letter  of  18th  ultimo, 
you  are  informed  that  your  request  of  June  6,  for  permission  to  turn 
over  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Interior  Department  any  excess 
of  butter  and  bacon  from  the  relief  supplies  which  may  be  on  hand 
January  31,  1809,  is  granted. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

St.  MicJiael,  Alaska,  via  Seattle,  Wash. 


REINDEER  TO  BE  RETURNED  TO  CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND 

POINT  RODNEY. 

United  States  Steamer  Bear, 
Off  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  July  13,  1898. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Jarvis  informs  me  he  promised  Mr.  Lopp  and 
Charlie  that  the  deer  taken  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point 


'^ 
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Rodney  should  be  returned  this  season.     Under  this  promise  the  deer 
were  delivered  to  him. 

I  earnestly  hope  nothing  will  bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  deer  to  Mr.  Lopp  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  understand  that  Mr,  Kelly  has  about  1,000  deer  at  St.  Lawrence 
Bay. 

Respectfully,  yours,  F.  Tuttle, 

Cax)tain^  Commanding  Relief  Expedition. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Agent  EdiLcaiiari  for  Alaska. 


REINDEER  HERD  AT  POINT  BARROW. 

Hotel  Healy, 
St.  Michael  Island,  July  15,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  Learning  that  the  domestic  reindeer  sent  to  Point  Bar- 
row for  the  relief  of  the  whalers  were  not  all  needed  this  spring,  I  have 
sent  some  herders  with  provisions  to  t^ike  charge  of  them. 

It  is  my  plan  to  keep  the  herd  together  this  coming  year.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1899  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  arrangements  by  which 
a  herd  can  be  set  aside  for  your  mission  and  another  for  the  Episcopal 
Mission  at  Point  Hope,  In  the  meantime  the  herd  will  be  kept  on 
suitable  pasturage  between  Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  turn  over  the  herd  to  the 

Laplander  who  brings  you  this  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  General  Agent  of  Ediwation  in  Alaska 

and  Superintendent  of  Oovemment  Reindeer. 

Dr.  H.  Richmond  Marsh, 

Point  Barrow. 


reindeer  herd  at  point  hope. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

St.  Michady  July  15,  1898. 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  turn  over  any  reindeer  in  your 

charge  to  ^lectoona  and  Ahlook,  Government  herders,  who  will  drive 

them  into  the  main  herd  between  Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

Superintendent  of  Reuideer. 

Dr.  Driggs,  Episcopal  Mission 

(or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  domestic  reindeer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Point  Barrow. ) 
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MB.  N.  V.  HENDRICKS  TAKES  OVERSIGHT  OF  REINDEER  BELONG- 

ING  TO  THE  EPISCOPAL  MISSION. 

St.  Michael,  Alaska,  July  22,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  21st  with  reference  to  your  taking  the  herd  of  reindeer  belonging 
to  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Mission,  Rev.  J.  L.  Prevost  in  charge. 

In  reply  permit  me  to  say  that  on  the  part  of  the  Government  I  see 
no  objections  to  your  doing  so,  provided  you  assume  the  same  obliga- 
tions that  were  assumed  by  Mr.  Prevost  and  carry  out  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  purpose  for  which  said  deer  wereloaned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  wit,  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  among  the  natives 
and  the  training  of  some  of  their  young  men  to  the  management  and 
care  of  the  deer.  When  a  native,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years,  has  learned  the  business  he  is  to  be  given  18  female  and  2 
buck  deer  as  a  starter  for  his  private  herd.  Any  time  after  five 
)'^ears  from  the  date  of  the  original  loan  the  Government  can  call  for 
50  head. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  an*angements  with  Mr. 
Prevost,  as  I  judge  you  will  give  more  time  to  the  development  of  the 
hei*d  than  the  missionaries  will  be  able  to  do. 

If  you  complete  your  arrangement,  you  will  have  Bishop  Rowe  or 
Mr.  Prevost  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  requesting 
him  to  send  the  Episcopal  herd  now  at  Golovin  Bay  overland  to  St. 
James  Mission,  and  turn  them  over  to  your  care.  Also  arrange 
with  Mr.  Kjellmann  for  two  Lapps.  Until  the  deer  loaned  by  the 
Government  are  returned,  the  herd  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Government  agent. 

Truly,  yours,  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Mr.  N.  V.  Hendricks, 

Anvik,  Alaska. 


SUPPLIES  RECEIVED  BY  DR.  H.  R.  MARSH. 

United  States  Steamer  Bear, 
Point  Barrotv,  Alaska,  August  U,  1898. 
Received  from  Capt.  F.  Tuttle,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  command- 
ing U.  S.  S.  Bear,  commanding  United  States  relief  expedition,  391 
reindeer,  and  the  following  articles,  viz,  one  hundred  45/70  car- 
tridges; 12^  pounds  powder;  1,000  primers.  No.  2;  50  pounds  soap; 

1  barrel  pork,  200  pounds;  1  box  coffee,  36  pounds;  1  tent  and  stove; 

2  sacks  beans,  176  pounds;  one-half  barrel  sugar,  140  pounds;  20 

sacks  flour,  1,000  pounds;  7  sleds;  8  harnesses,  on  account  of  the 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 

States. 

H.  R.  Marsh,  M.  D. 
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SIBERIAN  REINDEER  ISSUED  TO  CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Teller  Reindeer  Station,  August  12,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  only  secured  173  or  174  rein- 
deer for  yon  this  season,  many  of  them  fawns.  That  will  be  all  for 
this  year. 

When  I  reached  Siberia  Mr.  Kelly  and  assistants  had  left,  leaving 
no  word  of  who  had  the  deer  in  charge  or  how  many  they  had.  The 
result  was  I  had  to  take  the  word  of  the  natives,  and  only  found  100 
head  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Kelly's  work.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  replace  the  whole  herd  this  season.  I  hope  to  do  better  next. 
The  steamer  Del  Norte  was  near  your  place  about  11  o'clock  last 
night,  but  as  it  was  too  rough  to  land  the  deer  we  came  here. 
We  attempted  to  swim  the  deer  ashore  and  lost  13.  Sorry  not  to  see 
you  even  for  a  few  minutes.  I  leave  some  blank  books,  and  papers, 
and  magazines  for  you  at  this  stMion  in  charge  of  a  miner.  Dr.  Bran- 
don, who  will  live  in  station  house  this  winter. 

Your  friend,  Sheldon  Jackson. 

W.  T.  LOPP,  Esq., 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 


DR.  BRANDON  PLACED  IN  CHARGE  OF  TELLER  REINDEER  STATION 

Teller  Reindeer  Station,  August  12,  1898, 
Sir:  You  are  hereby  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Government 
buildings  and  other  property  at  this  station  and  see  that  the  same  are 
not  injured  by  natives  or  whites  during  your  sojourn  in  this  place, 
in  return  for  which  you  are  given  the  use  of  the  buildings  free  of  rent. 
If  circumstances  cause  you  to  remove  before  some  one  arrives  next 
season  to  look  after  the  property,  you  will  kindly  leave  the  key  with 
Ku  to  ke  na,  and  ask  him  to  look  after  the  property  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  General  Agent. 
Dr.  Brandon,  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 


A  LOAN  OF  reindeer  OFFERED  TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Hotel  IIealy,  St.  3Iichael,  August  20,  1898. 
Madam:  The  Government  is  now  ready  to  loan  to  your  order  100 
head  of  reindeer  (the  Swedish  Mission  at  Golovin  Bay  received  but 
50;  also  the  Episcopal  Mission  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  50)  under 
the  following  conditions,  which  are  the  same  as  given  to  the  other 
societies,  to  wit: 

First.  The  herd  is  to  be  kept  for  five  years  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nulato,  the  priest  there  taking  the  oversight  of  them  for  you. 
S.  Doc.  34 9 
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Second.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  same  proportion  of  male  and 
female  deer  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Government,  your  society  keep- 
ing all  over  and  above  the  100  deer  to  be  returned  to  the  Government. 

Third.  The  Government  will  pay  the  salary  of  a  Lapp  and  his 
family,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  herd  and  teach  your  young  men 
the  business.  It  is  expected  that  in  five  years  some  of  your  young 
men  will  have  so  mastered  the  business  of  raising  reindeer  that  you 
can  dispense  with  the  further  services  of  a  Lapp. 

Fourth.  Your  society  will  be  expected  to  furnish  the  Lapp  and  his 
family  food  and  clothing  while  in  your  employ.  Mr.  Kjellmann  can 
furnish  you  an  unmarried  Lapp  if  you  prefer. 

Fifth.  If  these  terms  are  agreeable  to  you,  you  will  mail  to  me. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  written  acceptance  of 
them,  and  inclose  a  copy  of  the  same  to  William  A.  Kjellmann,  super- 
intendent of  reindeer  station  at  Unalaklik,  via  St.  Michael,  with  the 
request  that  he  send  the  deer  for  you  to  the  priest  at  Nulato. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Kjellmann  will  then  drive  them  up  to  Nulato  for  you. 

We  specify  their  being  kept  for  the  first  five  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nulato  for  important  public  interests  that  I  will  mention  U)  the 
priest  when  I  see  him. 

Hoping  you  may  find  the  herd  a  help  in  your  mission  work  and  in 

time  an  unfailing  supply  of  fresh  meat  for  your  table,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  Agent  of  Edncation  in  Alaska. 

The  Mother  Superior,  Holy  Cross  Mission, 

Yukon  River y  Alaska, 


LOAN  OF  reindeer  ACCEPTED  BY  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

St.  Michael,  Alaska,  September  15^  1898, 
Dear  Sir:  Please  find  inclosed  a  written  acceptance,  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholic  Mission  at  Nulato,  of  your  proposal,  dated  August  20, 
1898.  After  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  on  the  subject  I  referred 
it  directly  to  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Perre,  and  so  also  did  the  mother  superior 
in  Holy  Cross  Mission.  I  am  now  authorized  by  him  to  accept  it  in 
the  terms  here  inclosed.  A  copy  of  the  same  acceptance  shall  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Kjellmann,  together  with  the  substance  of  the  following 
observations:  First.  We  have  not  found  as  yet  at  or  about  Nulato 
the  desired  spot  where  to  locate  the  herd.  We  should,  therefore,  if 
it  be  sent  this  year,  leave  it  almost  midway  between  Holy  Cross  and 
Nulato,  on  the  Shageluk  River,  where  it  will  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  for  the  winter.  Second.  We  prefer  to  have  a  married  Lapp 
with  his  family.  Third.  We  consider  it  most  important  for  the  success 
and  good  working  of  the  plan  that  the  deer  be  delivered  over  to  us 
in  excellent  condition,  and  we  would  insist  much  more  on  quality  than 
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on  number,  and  would  prefer  60  good  ones  to  100  in  a  rather  poor 

condition. 

Yours,  truly,  Julius  Jett6,  S.  J. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  Agent  of  Editcatian  in  Alaska. 


St.  Michael,  Alaska  Territory, 

September  15, 1898, 
The  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  to  intrust  the  Catholic 
Mission  at  Nulato  with  the  charge  of  100  head  of  reindeer  having  been 
handed  to  me  through  Very  Rev.  Father  J.  B.  Rene,  S.  J. ,  prefect  apos- 
tolic of  Alaska,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  accept  it  as  it  stands  and  under 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Jackson,  dated  August  20, 
1898.     This  acceptance  is  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Mission  at  Nulato. 

Julius  Jettb,  S.  J., 
In  charge  of  the  Nviatq  Mission. 


REPORT  OF  H.  E.  REDMEYER. 

Lake  Klukshu,  Northwest  Territory, 

September  i,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  I  thought  that  I  had  better  report  our  whereabouts  to 
you  or  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  cause  of  our  delay,  also 
the  condition  of  the  reindeer.  When  we  left  the  pasturage  near 
Pleasant  Camp,  May  22,  we  had  1G4  reindeer,  which  was  all  that 
recovered  from  the  starving  condition  they  were  in;  the  rest  died  of 
starvation  or  disease  caused  by  starvation.  These  104  were  alive,  but 
there  were  many  that  could  just  follow  the  herd  which  I  knew  would 
die  later  on.  The  number  has  been  considerably  reduced,  so  the  total 
number  of  reindeer  in  our  herd  is  at  the  present  date  144.  Three  of 
those  are  sickly  yet  and  do  not  look  good,  but  the  rest  are  in  a  splendid 
condition  and  are  fat  and  healthy. 

Of  the  20  deer  that  died,  the  majority  died  from  not  having  euough 
strength  to  digest  the  food,  while  some  died  of  a  disease  which  the 
Laplanders  call  in  their  language  "sloopo; "  it  rots  the  hoof  away. 
Three  died  from  accidental  causes. 

In  regard  to  our  travel  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  hard 
luck.     I  shall  only  in  a  brief  letter  indicate  the  details. 

As  before  stated,  I  left  Pleasant  Camp,  May  22,  after  the  deer  had 
gained  a  little  strength.  It  was  too  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  snow 
was  melting  away  fast.  We  could  do  nothing  as  long  as  the  snow 
was  soft,  so  we  had  to  wait  for  cold  nights  and  then  travel  at  night. 

Seeing  that  I  could  make  hardly  any  progress  and  that  it  might 
take  us  all  summer  to  reach  Circle  City  and  our  provisions  would  last 
us  only  to  the  31st  of  July,  I  decided  at  once  to  let  eight  of  my  men 
go  down  to  Haines  Mission,  and  take  a  steamer  for  Seattle,  and  then 
find  out  if  Mr.  Kjellmann  was  in  the  States  or  not.     If  he  had  ^ocLft 
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to  Alaska,  I  instructed  them  to  secure  passage  via  St.  Michael  to  Circle 
City,  where  they  would  meet  Mr.  Kjellmann.  I  made  out  orders  to 
steamboat  companies,  restaurants,  and  lodging  houses  at  Seattle,  pay- 
able by  you,  similar  to  those  orders  you  had  given  me.  There  were 
seven  Laplanders,  with  Mr.  O.  Paulsen  in  charge  of  them;  the  remain- 
ing seven  of  us  continued  to  travel  and  went  about  43  miles,  when  we 
found  that  the  snow  was  all  gone.  Our  only  chance  to  travel  was  to 
abandon  our  toboggans  and  commence  packing  our  provisions  on  the 
deer;  but  as  the  deer  were  in  such  a  poor  condition,  we  had  to  wait 
until  they  gained  more  strength,  as  it  is  harder  for  an  animal  to  pack 
than  to  pull.  In  the  meantime  we  made  pack  saddles  and  divided  our 
provisions  into  25-pound  packages  or  sacks.  This  was  not  all  that 
detained  us;  we  could  not  follow  the  Dal  ton  trail  on  account  of  the 
brush  and  underwood,  as  we  would  surely  have  lost  some  of  our  deer. 
So  we  had  to  stick  to  the  mountain,  which  is  nothing  but  needle 
points.  We  crossed  the  valley  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  order  to 
find  more  level  ground  or  a  good  mountain  to  travel  on.  That  is  the 
way  we  have  been  doing,  until  now  we  are  in  such  a  range  of  moun- 
tains that  it  is  impossible  to  travel.  I  therefore  left  the  deer  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Kjeldsberg  on  this  mountain  and  went  about  40  miles 
alone  on  the  Dalton  trail.  After  I  came  back  I  decided  to  take  the 
Dalton  trail  from  here  to  Ilutchie  village,  as  there  is  not  so  much 
brush  or  underwood. 

Before  going,  I  wanted  to  report  to  you,  as  I  have  done  now;  also  go 
down  to  Dalton  Post,  which  is  about  30  miles  from  here,  and  try  to 
secure  one  month's  provisions.  We  have  provisions  to  last  us  to  the 
28th  of  October,  but  it  might  take  a  longer  time  to  reach  Circle  City, 
and  we  want  to  be  sure.  I  shall  try  to  get  it  from  Dalton.  I  will 
save  the  Government  from  buying  shoes  if  I  can  get  a  green  cowhide, 
as  the  Laplanders  can  make  their  own  shoes  or  moccasins  of  that. 
I'll  make  the  order  payable  by  the  War  Department  or  by  you.  No 
disease  has  been  among  my  men,  as  they,  as  well  as  myself,  have  had 
hard  work,  and  our  provisions  arc  limited.  I  will  only  say  this  much: 
The  deer  will  be  brought  in  safety  to  Circle  City  if  no  unforeseen  mis- 
hap occur.  After  the  journey  is  at  an  end  I  shall  send  you  my  diary, 
also  the  report  in  full.  It  is  hard  to  tell  when  I  will  be  in  Circle  City. 
I  don't  believe  that  I  will  reach  the  Hutchie  Valley  before  the  last  of 
this  month,  and  by  that  time  we  will  have  snow  sufficient  to  use  the 
sleds,  which  we  shall  have  to  make  then.  It  won't  take  a  long  time 
to  drive  in  there  after  we  get  the  snow:  Hoping  you  believe  me 
faithful  to  what  I  am  intrusted  with,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

IlEDLBY  E.    REDMEYER, 

In  charge  of  the  United  States  Government 

Reindeer  Expedition^  Alaska. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Washington^  Z>.  (7. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  YUKON  VALLEY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1897, 

Sir:  On  the  30th  of  April  last  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  through 
you  a  request  from  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  I 
should  secure,  during  my  expected  tour  of  Alaska,  such  items  as  I 
could  with  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  possibilities 
of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Yukon  River.  In  compliance  Mdth  that 
request,  I  beg  permission  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  to 
the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Leaving  Washington  on  the  1st  of  June,  T  embarked  at  Seattle  on 
the  steamship  Portland  on  the  12th,  reaching  Unalaska  on  the  21st 
and  St.  Michael,  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  on  the 
26th.  Taking  passage  on  the  river  steamer  P.  B.  Weare,  I  left  St. 
Michael  July  5,  entering  the  north  channel  of  the  Yukon  delta,  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles,  that  same  forenoon.  The  trip  was  continued  the 
entire  length  of  the  Yukon  River  through  Alaska  into  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  Canada  to  Dawson  (Klondike),  a  distance  of  1,652  miles. 
I  reached  Dawson  July  25,  and,  after  remaining  there  two  days,  left 
for  my  return  trip  down  the  river,  reaching  St.  Michael  August  24, 
having  spent  nearly  two  months  in  inspecting  the  river  region  and  one 
month  at  St.  Michael. 

While  the  Yukon  Valley  will  never  be  an  agricultural  section  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  yet  it  has  agricultural  capacities  much  in  advance  of  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country. 

With  reference  to  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions,  the  Yukon 
Valley  can  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

First.  The  delta  and  mouth  of  the  river,  the  climate  of  which  is 
affected  by  its  proximity  to  the  ocean.  In  this  section  may  also  be 
properlj^  included  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound. 

Second.  The  Middle  Yukon  Valley  from  Ikogmute  (315  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river)  582  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana. 

Third.  The  Upper  Yukon  Valley,  extending  from  the  ramparts  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  a  distance  of  900  miles.  The  Upper  Yukon 
is  differentiated  from  the  middle  district  mainly  by  the  difference  of 
altitude  and  climate. 

138 
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THE  DELTA  DISTRICT. 

The  plants  of  this  region  are  the  dwarf  willow  and  birch  in  the 
ravines  and  on  the  flats,  with  dwarf  pines  back  from  the  ocean.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers  abound.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  whole  length  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  Wild 
onions  are  found  in  sandy  places  near  the  ocean  beaches,  but  not 
much  used  by  the  natives.  Salmonberries  and  blueberries  are  found 
on  short  bushes  in  the  moss  on  the  tundra.  These  ripen  about  the  1st 
of  September.  They  are  gathered  by  the  natives  and  preserved  in  fish 
or  seal  oil.  Thus  preserved  they  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
The  most  characteristic  of  all  the  natural  productions  are  the  mosses 
and  lichens,  especially  the  CJadonia  rangiferina^  which  is  the  native 
food  of  the  reindeer.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of  grass  suitable 
for  forage,  the  largest  and  most  abundant  of  which  is  a  species  of  red- 
top,  growing  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  Both  the  CJadonia  rangiferiiia 
and  the  red-top  are  found  throughout  the  whole  valley  from  the  head 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  yiiles.  The  snow 
leaves  the  ground  bare  about  June  1,  and  returns  early  in  October. 
Hard  frosts  may  be  expected  the  last  of  September.  The  extreme 
lowest  temperature  (Fahrenheit)  in  winter  is  from  — 36°  to  — 40°  and 
the  highest  in  summer  87°.  The  average  for  June  and  July  is  48°. 
The  frost  never  wholly  leaves  the  ground,  which  thaws  out  to  a  depth 
of  from  1  to  4  feet,  according  to  exposure.  The  snow  seldom  exceeds 
2  feet  in  depth.  June  and  July  are  the  rainy  months.  In  1897,  an 
unusually  dry  season,  the  cloudy  days  exceeded  the  fair.  In  August 
the  fair  days  exceeded  the  cloudy. 

The  soil  is  of  a  loose  clay,  mixed  with  gravel  covered  with  moss,  and 
in  some  places  with  peat  and  moss.  The  beaches  on  the  ocean  and 
first  terrace  back  of  the  beach  consist  of  gravel.  The  delta  is  com- 
posed of  silt  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the  river. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  cultivation,  the  peat  and  moss  on  the 
surface  are  usually  carted  away;  sometimes  it  is  dried  and  burned. 
In  other  cases  it  is  cut  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  On  the  coast  sea- 
weed is  gathered  and  mixed  with  the  soil  to  enrich  it.  When  well 
pulverized,  the  ground  is  thrown  up  into  high  ridges,  both  for  drainage 
and  exi)osure  to  air  and  sun.  There  are  large  areas  available  for 
such  cultivation,  but  the  expense  and  labor  are  so  great  that  practi- 
cally only  small  areas  will  be  cultivated  for  home  use.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  at  Unalaklik  and  at  Golovin 
Bay,  and  also  the  traders  at  both  places,  are  raising  good  potatoes, 
turnips,  rut^ibagas,  beets,  lettuce,  and  radishes.  The  soil  is  ridged 
up.  The  potatoes  are  kept  in  a  deep  cellar.  Ooats  and  cattle  have 
been  tried  at  the  mission  stations  and  at  the  trading  station,  St. 
Michael.  The  goats  are  xisually  killed  by  Eskimo  dogs.  The  cattle 
do  well  in  summer,  but  have  a  hard  time  during  the  long  winter. 
The  only  domestic  animal  suited  to  the  climate,  that  thrives  and 
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proves  profitable  for  raising,  is  the  reindeer.  It  will  be  valuable  for 
milk,  cheese,  meat,  transportation,  and  clothing.  Cattle  are  kept 
housed  up  all  winter.  The  reindeer  are  pastured  alike  in  summer 
and  winter,  thrive  without  any  shelter  other  than  that  afforded  by 
the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  require  no  other  food  than  the 
moss,  which  they  procure  for  themselves.  No  other  stock  raising  is 
practicable  or  profitable. 

Botanical  specimens  from  this  district  were  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  me  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  of  Port  Clarence,  and  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  at  Unalaklik.  These  I  have  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE   MIDDLE   YUKON  DISTRICT. 

The  plants  of  this  district  are  the  larch,  fir,  birch,  and  cottonwood 
trees,  alder,  willow,  and  various  wild  berry  bushes  enumerated  under 
the  head  of  berries.  Of  edible  roots  there  is  a  sour  dock,  or  wild 
rhubarb,  the  leaves  of  which  make  excellent  greens.  The  natives 
prepare  it  for  winter  use  by  salting  down  the  leaves  in  barrels  and 
then  sinking  the  barrels  in  the  frozen  ground  to  keep  the  contents 
cool.  There  is  also  a  native  root  called  quactloi,  which  is  well  liked 
by  the  natives.  Along  the  rivers  is  a  rush  resembling  the  common 
horsetail  rush  that  bears  black  tubers  the  size  of  a  pea,  also  a  species 
of  wild  rice  and  two  herbs  and  a  fungus  growing  upon  the  birch 
which  are  used  for  tea.  Wild  berries  abound.  These  are  a  kind  of 
whortlel>erry,  salmouberry,  bearberry,  blueberry,  blackberry,  cran- 
berry, redberry,  currants  (red  and  black),  crowberry,  raspberry,  a 
sort  of  strawberry  (very  fragrant),  the  juniper  berry,  on  the  rocky 
hilLs,  and  the  roseberry. 

Grasses  are  abundant  for  forage,  especially  the  redtop,  which  grows 
in  places  from  5  to  6  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  species  of  purslane 
and  chamomile,  of  which  the  cattle  are  very  fond.  Marshalia  augusti- 
folia,  nasturtium,  equisetum,  larkspur,  crowfeet,  bulrushes  in  swamps, 
white  and  yellow  water  lilies,  some  lycopodiaces,  and  several  kinds 
of  mosses  aiud  lichens,  mostly  on  the  hills,  including  the  reindeer 
moss,  are  found. 

In  ascending  the  Yukon  the  left  (north)  bank  is  hilly  and  furnishes 
many  good  spots  for  cultivation.  The  right,  or  south,  is  flat,  at  least 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  and  covered  with  forests  and  marshes. 
The  same  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  true  of  the  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  to  the  Yukon.     The  bottom  lands  are  subject  to  overflow. 

The  hillsides  with  a  southern  exposure  are  most  favorable  for  rais- 
ing vegetables.  The  ground  is  usually  free  from  snow  about  the  1st 
of  June,  though  in  sheltered  places  it  remains  until  the  last  of  June. 
Lettuce  and  radish  seeds  have  germinated  as  early  as  May  26.  In 
1895  the  first  wild-currant  blossoms  made  their  appearance  May  30. 
The  season  of  1896  was  a  late  one.     The  ice  broke  up  in  the  river  May 
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28,  and  for  a  week  afterwards  the  lowlands  were  flooded.  Hard  frosts 
are  expected  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  In  1888,  at  Anvik,  the 
first  killing  frost  was  August  26;  1889,  September  20,  and  1896,  Sej)- 
tember  23.  At  Nulato,  on  August  25,  the  thermometer  registered  25°. 
At  Koserefski,  for  the  years  1894-1897,  the  maximum  cold  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  varied  from  —  50°  to  —  59° .  For  the  growing  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September  the  t-emperature  was  as 
follows: 


Date. 


May— 

1894 

1895 

1808 

1887 

June— 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

July- 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Ausrust— 

1898 

September— 

1894 


Maxiinnm. 

Minimum. 

o 

59  (30th) 
65    (3l9t) 
60 
65 

o 

1.5  (6th) 
22       (2d> 
-3.7 
21.5 

70  (30th) 
67  (25th) 
78 
81 

32     (5th) 
34  (13th) 
30.9 
34     (6th) 

73  (24th) 

70 

70 

40 
35 

da 

61 

31.3 

64  (iJJth) 

29  (l»th) 

Moan. 


42 
36.7 


50 
51.6 


56 
53 
53 


The  snow  covers  the  ground  from  the  beginning  of  October  until 
the  end  of  May,  and  often  reaches  4  feet  in  depth.  There  is  usually 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  The  summers 
are  usuall}^  rainy,  but  the  proportion  of  bright  and  cloudy  days  is 
difficult  to  state,  for  the  reason  that  the  seasons  vary  greatly.  For 
instance,  1896  was  cloudy  and  rain  fell  for  forty  days  in  succession, 
while  1897  has  been  so  dry  that  vegetable  gardens  have  had  to  be 
watered  by  hand. 

The  following  table  for  the  summer  months  was  furnished  me  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Koserefski,  and  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  cloudy  and  bright  days,  also  the  rainfall.  They  also  kindly 
furnished  the  preceding  table  on  temperature  at  the  same  place: 


Date. 

Clear. 

10 
11 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

3 
9 

Rainy 
dayn. 

(I 

1 

RainfaU. 

Total.   Mean. 

May: 

1895 

13 
10 

0.37        0.012 

1896 ... 

.12          .004 

1897 

June: 

1895 

4 

8 

30 
11 

9 
11 

9 
11 

.99          .033 

1896 

1.91          .057 

1897 

July 

1895 

1 

14 
5 

10 
25 

11 
17 

2.19          .07 

1806 

2.63          .085 

1897 

August: 

J895 

8 

9 

14 

16 

1 
1 

2.65  1        .065 

1896 

1897 

i 

September: 

1895 

{» 

10 

11 

18 

1.71  1        .057 
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In  the  above  table  some  of  the  days  being  partly  clear  and  partly 
cloudy  have  been  counted  twice,  so  that  in  several  instances  the  total 
is  more  than  a  calendar  month. 

The  soil  of  the  Yukon  Valley  is  a  rich  loam,  formed  from  the  falling 
leaves  of  the  forests,  with  a  sandy  subsoil.  Sometimes  the  river  banks 
that  have  been  cut  down  by  the  floods  or  ice  will  show  alternate  layers 
of  muck  and  sand  15  feet  thick.  Owing  to  the  frozen  subsoil  the  roots 
of  trees  do  not  go  down  deep,  but  spread  out  along  the  ice  and  are 
therefore  easily  removed.  If  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  moss  that  also  is 
usually  removed  in  preparing  land  for  cultivation.  The  land  is  then 
well  spaded  up  and  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  If  stable 
manure  is  to  be  had,  and  is  spaded  into  the  soil,  it  greatly  helps  in  the 
preparation.  The  second  season  a  crop  can  be  raised.  The  area  for 
cultivation  is  greatly  curtailed  by  the  liability  of  the  river  bottom  to 
annual  inundations,  but  there  is  still  a  sufficiency  of  good  land  for 
the  raising  of  all  the  hardy  vegetables  needed  for  the  home  market. 
The  areas  for  pasturage  are  more  extensive,  but  the  climate,  the  eight 
to  nine  months  of  feeding  under  shelter,  and  the  torment  of  the  mos- 
quitoes will  probably  prevent  cattle  raising.  The  pasturage  for  rein- 
deer is  practically  limitless,  and  the  raising' of  reindeer  will  yet  be  a 
large  and  profitable  industry. 

At  Koserefski,  338  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  Anvik, 
358  miles,  I  found  gardens  kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  the 
former  place  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  at  the  latter  place, 
in  which  were  successfully  grown  the  following  vegetables:  Potatoes, 
turnips,  cauliflower,  radishes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  and 
pease.  I  saw  potatoes  about  7  or  8  inches  long  and  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  turnips  weighing  10  pounds.  The  surest  crop  is  the  early 
turnip,  the  early  Flat  Duck  growing  to  over  10  pounds  weight.  Pota- 
toes are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  frequently  watery.  Pease  propa- 
gate themselves.  Radishes,  lettuce,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  and  the 
Egyptian  blood  beet  do  well;  carrots  do  well  in  some  places;  beans 
have  so  far  been  a  failure.  In  a  few  of  the  places  where  vegetables 
have  been  tried,  the  cabbages  have  been  kept  frozen;  the  potatoes  in 
the  cellars  under  the  houses;  turnips,  beets,  and  carrots  have  not  kept 
well.  In  course  of  time  improved  root  cellars  will  be  constructed, 
which  will  secure  much  better  results. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Koserefski  have  tried  to  raise 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  native  dogs  killed  the  goats,  and  the 
sheep  and  cattle  died.  They  are  now  making  their  second  experiment 
with  cattle.  There  is  abundant  grass,  especially  redtop,  both  for 
pasture  and  cutting,  but  the  uncertainty  of  good  weather  for  curing 
hay  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  it  in  sufficient  quantities.  This, 
however,  could  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  silos.  However, 
another  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  hay  is  the  plague 
of  mosquitoes,  which  makes  the  life  of  the  haymaker  almost  unbear- 
able. 
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After  all,  the  animal  which  God  has  created  for  this  region  is  the 
reindeer.  He  is  native  to  it,  and  consequently  thrives  where  other 
animals  are  kept  in  existence  only  by  the  utmost  care. 

Since  the  coming  of  miners  into  this  region,  their  willingness  to  pay 
high  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  will  probably  in  the  next  few  years 
give  a  marked  impetus  to  gardening. 

The  Episcopal  missionaries  at  Anvik  and  Fort  Adams  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Kosei'efski  have  made  collections  of 
grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

THE   UPPER  YUKON  DISTRICT. 

The  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  middle 
Yukon,  with  the  increased  severity  of  the  winters,  due  to  the  higher 
elevation  and  greater  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  plants  characteristic  of  this  region  are  such  as  would  grow  in  a 
low,  marshy,  country  having  spells  of  extremely  hot  weather  during 
the  three  months  when  the  ground  is  free  of  snow.  Several  varieties 
of  moss,  coarse  rank  grasses  and  rushes,  low  berry  bushes,  Avillow, 
juniper,  and  alder  bushes,  fir,  birch,  and  poplar  trees  are  found. 
The  edible  roots  are  the  wild  parenip  and  rhubarb,  both  used  only  by 
the  Indians.  The  wild  berries  are  the  high  and  low  bush  cranberry, 
blueberry,  salmon  berry,  raspberry,  currant,  salal-berry,  and  rosebuds, 
the  two  last  named  being  used  only  by  the  Indians.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  high-bush  cranberry  and  the  blueberry,  the  others  are  not 
plentiful,  but  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  both  whites  and  Indians. 
Jellies  and  preserves  are  made  from  them,  and  the  cranberries  keep 
well  when  frozen. 

Bunch  grass,  swamp  grass,  wild  pease,  goose  grass,  and  a  few  kinds 
of  wild  grains,  timothy,  rye,  etc.,  are  suitable  for  forage.  There  is 
also  a  great  abundance  of  reindeer  moss. 

The  ground  is  not  bare  of  snow  until  June  1.  Hard  frosts  usually 
come  during  the  last  week  of  August,  the  ground  being  frozen  hard 
by  September  15.  The  months  of  December,  January,  and  February 
average  about  30°  below  zero,  the  temperature  falling  as  low  as  75° 
and  80°  in  an  ordinary  winter.  March,  April,  and  May  average 
alx)ut  zero;  June,  July,  and  August  average  about  05°  above  zero, 
June  }>eing  the  warmest  month,  when  90°  in  the  sun  is  common;  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  average  about  zero. 

The  rainfall  and  snowfall  are  light,  an  average  year  having  alx)ut 
2i  feet  of  snow  and  2^  inches  of  rain.  During  the  three  summer 
months  about  three-fifths  of  the  days  are  bright,  June  being  almost 
entirely  cloudless. 

The  general  nature  of  the  soil  is  peat  and  clay,  a  mass  of  black  dirt 
mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  moss,  and  roots,  to  a  depth  of 
from  18  inches  to  2^  feet,  when  solid  blue  ice  is  found  extending  down, 
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no  one  knows  how  far.  Sometimes  a  layer  of  yellow  clay  is  found 
between  the  ice  and  dirt.  The  ice  is  too  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  vegetables  and  grains  to  grow,  unless  deep  trenches,  very 
close  together,  are  dug,  thus  draining  the  ground  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  penetrates  it.  Even  were  this  plan  practicable,  the  results  would 
hardly  warrant  the  great  expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money  required. 
The  ground  does  not  thaw  out  more  than  a  foot  below  the  surface,  in 
spite  of  the  long  and  hot  summer  days.  Eight  miles  from  Circle  City, 
back  in  the  foothills  along  Birch  Creek,  is  a  large,  sandy  tract  of 
ground  where  some  man  has  an  experimental  garden  this  year,  and  it 
could  not  turn  out  better  than  it  has,  so  far.  No  ice  is  met,  and  the 
earth  seems  to  be  warm.  The  potato  vines  are  large,  and  already  in 
blossom,  having  been  planted  but  fifty  days.  The  garden  truck  sent 
to  Circle  City  so  far,  is  first-class. 

At  Fort  Cudahy,  1,522  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  I  found  a  good  garden  kept  by  the 
N.  A.  T.  and  T.  Company.  Pease,  beans,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  and 
cabbage  seemed  to  be  thriving  in  the  garden,  which  was  planted  in 
May.  At  Circle  City,  and  perhaps  other  places,  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  turnips,  and  pease  for  early  use  are  sown  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  the  log  cabins  being  covered  with  dirt  roofs,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  houses  probably  conveying  heat  to  the  soil  on  the  roofs.  Six 
miles  below  Circle  City  Mr.  R.  Wilson,  who  furnishes  cordwood  for 
the  steamers,  is  accustomed,  when  an  opening  is  made  in  the  woods 
sufficiently  large  to  let  the  sun  reach  the  ground,  to  loosen  the  soil 
between  the  roots  and  stumps  and  sow  turnip  seed.  In  1896  he 
marketed  3,000  pounds  of  turnips,  receiving  15  cents  a  pound  for  the 
same. 

A  large  vegetable  garden  has  been  established  on  the  Canadian  side 
opposite  Dawson,  the  capital  of  the  Klondike  mining  region. 

Mr.  Jack  McQueston,  an  old-time  fur  trader  at  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
prepared  some  ground,  plowing  it  with  a  team  of  dogs.  Afterwards 
he  trained  a  pair  of  young  moose  to  the  harness  and  plowed  with 
them.  He  succeeded  well  with  the  vegetables  already  enumerated 
as  being  raised  at  other  places. 

At  Fort  Selkirk  Mr.  Harper,  another  of  the  old  fur  traders,  raised 
good  potatoes  by  irrigation,  as  well  as  cabbage,  beets,  parsnips,  and 
carrots.  Barley  matured  well;  oats  and  wheat  only  tolerably  well. 
From  a  small  keg  of  potatoes  for  seed  Mr.  Harper  raised  1,900  pounds, 
many  of  the  potatoes  being  too  large  for  a  single  meal. 

The  only  domestic  animals  in  this  district  are  the  cats,  which  scare 
away  the  mice,  and  the  dogs,  which  do  the  drawing  and  packing.  A 
few  horses  have  been  tried  at  the  mines,  but  have  not  done  well. 

The  possibility  of  raising  vegetables  has  been  proven,  and  the  high 
prices  at  the  mines  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  stimulate  their  production. 
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For  the  facts  concerning  the  Upper  Yukon  district  I  am  largely 
indebted  to  Miss  Anna  Fulcomer,  teacher  at  Circle  City.  She  also 
gathered  the  botanical  specimens  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  it  has  been  proved  that  i)otatoes,  rutabagas, 
turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  pease,  cauliflower,  carrots,  beets, 
rhubarb,  barley,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  currants,  cranberries, 
raspberries,  huckleberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  and  other  vari- 
eties, can  and  are  being  raised  successfully  in  the  Yukon  Valley. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  station  and  the  patient, 
intelligent  testing  of  other  vegetables,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above 
list  could  be  largely  increased.  With  the  high  prices  prevailing  at 
the  mines,  vegetable  farms  should  prove  very  remunerative  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  country  and  climate. 

Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  who  is  connect.ed  with  the  land  survey  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  has  spent  many  months^  in  the  Upper.  Yukon 
Valley,  estimated  that  there  are  460,000  acres  of  land  along  the  Yukon 
and  its  tributaries  that  can  be  made  available  for  agriculture. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  it  will  prove  a  profitable  country 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  winter  climate  is  so  rigorous  that 
they  will  require  warm  housing  and  feeding  for  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year.  In  summer  the  mosquitoes  so  worry  the  animals  that 
they  receive  no  benefit  from  the  abundant  pasturage.  Last  winter 
some  of  the  horses  that  were  taken  into  the  Klondike,  when  traveling, 
had  to  be  kept  in  a  tent  at  night,  with  a  good  fire.  When  turned  out 
to  graze,  the  torment  of  the  mosquitoes  reduced  them  to  skin  and  bone. 

The  only  two  domestic  animals  that  are  native  to  the  country  and 
can  live  upon  its  products  are  dogs  and  reindeer.  The  dogs  require 
the  catching  and  preparing  of  fish  for  their  maintenance,  while  the 
reindeer  thrives  on  the  moss,  which  is  abundant  over  large  areas  of 
Alaska. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  truly,   your  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

Special  AgeiUy  etc. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 


I 


Lapp  Mother  and  her  Babe. 


NOTES  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  ST  LAWRENCE  ISLAND 

ESKIMO. 


By  V.  C.  Gambelu 


ORIGIN. 


There  is  no  tradition  that  they  crossed  from  Siberia.  In  ancient 
times  they  used  only  small  kayaks,  and  they  had  no  intercourse  with 
that  side. 

LANGUAGE. 

Similar  to  that  of  Indian  Point  and  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  though  it 
differs  in  some  respects.  Very  guttural,  and  has  a  number  of  sounds 
not  in  the  English. 

VILLAGES. 

This  village,  Se  v66  kuk,  and  one  near  the  southwest  extremity, 
on  the  south  side,  Pow'oeluk,  are  at  present  the  only  ones.  The  former 
has  about  330  inhabitants  in  32  houses  and  the  latter  35  in  6.  In  July 
they  scatter  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  and  return  to  the 
villages  in  September,  though  there  are  two  families  who  do  not  return 
till  much  later  from  a  lagoon  15  miles  east  of  here. 

HOUSES. 

The  houses  vary  from  oval  to  nearly  round  in  shape.  They  are 
built  of  pieces  of  wreckage  and  driftwood  about  6  feet  long,  placed  on 
end  in  a  shallow  trench  in  the  ground  and  fastened  to  a  pole  at  the 
top.  Two  posts,  6  to  10  feet  apart  and  15  to  18  feet  high,  support  a 
ridge  piece,  which  in  turn  supports  a  series  of  rafters  about  1  by  3 
inches  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  edge  of  the  wall  to  2  to  4 
feet  past  the  ridge  piece.  The  rafters  are  about  2  feet  apart  at  the 
walls  and  are  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  upright  pieces. 
Walrus  skins  are  placed  over  these  and  carefully  tied  with  rawhide 
ropes  and  weighted  with  rock,  iron  wreckage,  etc.  Sod  is  put  over 
the  edges  of  the  skins  to  exclude  the  snow.  The  peak  of  the  roof  is 
nearer  the  west  than  the  east  end.  The  door  is  on  the  west  end,  as 
all  the  hard  winds  are  from  an  easterly  direction — mostly  northeast. 
The  living  room  is  at  the  east  end,  7  feet  wide  and  from  10  to  30  feet 
long,  depending  on  the  number  living  in  it.  It  is  made  of  heavy  deer- 
skins sewed  together  on  the  top  and  sides,  with  a  walrus-skin  floor. 
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The  front  edge  is  not  fastened  at  the  bottom,  which  allows  it  to  be 
used  as  a  door.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  seal-oil  lamps  and  ventilated 
by  an  opening  in  front,  near  the  top,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  Other 
rooms  partitioned  off  by  means  of  walrus  skins  are  used  to  store  meat, 
boxes,  etc.  Hunting  ge^r  is  stacked  in  the  main  inclosed  part.  They 
lived,  till  thirty  years  ago,  in  underground  houses,  some  of  which  have 
been  built  over,  to  be  iLsed  as  storehouses  for  their  meat.  The  walrus- 
skin  cover  is  taken  off  and  during  July  and  August  used  in  con- 
structing a  summer  tent. 

CLOTHING. 

Their  clothing  is  made  of  deerskin,  which  they  get  from  Siberia, 
seal  skin,  bird  skin,  and  dogskin,  and  rain  coats  made  from  the  intes- 
tines and  stomachs  of  the  seal  and  walrus.  They  use  a  great  deal  of 
calico  to  make  an  outside  coat  to  protect  their  clothing  from  snow 
and  dirt.     They  are  very  fond  of  woolen  underclothing  and  mittens. 

FOOD. 

Their  food  consists  principally  of  seal,  walrus,  and  whale  meat. 
They  get  but  few  fish,  small  catfish,  and  cod,  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  sea  is  not  too  rough.  The  village  near  the  southwest 
extremity  gets  salmon  in  a  lagoon  near  there.  In  the  winter  they  get 
crabs,  which,  in  case  seals  are  very  scarce,  form  an  important  addition 
to  their  larder.  They  get  few  berries,  but  gather  large  quantities  of 
a  short,  fleshy  herb,  a  stone  crop,  something  like  the  old-fashioned 
garden  live-for-ever.  Ducks  and  other  sea  birds  also  form  a  large 
part  of  their  food  from  June  till  September.  They  are  very  fond  of 
flour,  hard  bread,  and  molasses,  which  they  procure  from  the  ships. 

TOBACCO,  ETC. 

Tobacco  is  used  by  all.  Few  smoke;  those  who  do,  draw  the  smoke 
into  their  lungs  and  cough  it  out.  It  is  usually  held  in  the  cheek  and 
the  saliva  swallowed.  When  not  in  use,  a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco 
is  carried  behind  the  ear.  Rum  is  used  by  all  who  can  get  it.  They 
have  learned  to  make  an  intoxicating  liquor  here  during  the  past  year. 
They  take  flour  alone,  molasses  alone,  or  mix  them  in  the  proportion 
of  5  to  3,  allowing  them  to  ferment  five  days,  and  then  distill.  Five 
quarts  of  flour  and  3  of  molasses  make  about  a  quart  of  liquor. 

HUNTING  GEAR. 

Of  native  make  they  use  the  harpoon,  poke,  and  canoe.  They  have 
breech-loading  rifles  and  whaling  gear.  They  handle  a  whaleboat 
well,  but  prefer  to  use  paddles  or  short,  light  oars.  They  are  poor 
marksmen  and  won't  attack  a  whale  unless  there  are  several  boats  at 
hand,  and  if  they  have  any  choice  will  always  strike  a  small  whale. 
Sea  quail  and  sea  pigeons  (small  puffin?)  they  catch  in  nets  like  huge 
butterfly  nets  with  handles  15  feet  long. 
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CUSTOMS — MARRIAGE. 

Several  men  have  two  wives,  though  the  women  all  seem  opposed  to  it. 
Some  have  an  old  and  a  young  wife,  but  some  are  near  the  same  age, 
both  young  or  both  old.  Children  are  selected  for  each  other  as  young 
as  8  or  10  years  of  age.  However,  they  often  change  before  they  are 
married,  and  even  after  they  have  been  married  a  year,  or  even  after 
several  years  and  children  have  been  bom,  wives  are  exchanged. 
Such  apparently  are  as  good  as  anyone  in  the  community,  though 
the  others  talk  about  it. 

BIRTH. 

Good  care  is  taken  of  a  woman  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  Labor  is 
easy.  The  child  is  bom  while  the  mother  is  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
The  mother  soon  sits  up,  but  keeps  the  same  place  five  days,  then  goes 
outside  and  works  the  same  as  any  other  woman.  One  woman  has 
seven  children  alive,  five  and  six  are  not  uncommon,  and  three  or  four 
is  a  fair  average. 

DEATHS. 

Formerly  the  dead  were  interred  near  the  houses.  Later  they  were 
placed  in  a  cave  or  old  house,  of  which  there  are  three  or  more  now 
partly  filled  with  bones.  Now  when  a  death  occurs  the  body  is 
wrapped  in  deer  skins,  a  pole  a  little  longer  than  the  body  is  placed 
lengthwise  on  top  and  all  wrapped  up  with  thongs.  Thongs  about  4 
feet  long  are  tied  on  and  serve  as  handles,  and  from  four  to  ten  men 
drag  it  over  the  ground  about  a  mile  to  a  rocky  bluff  600  feet  high. 
Children  are  placed  at  the  foot  and  important  persons  near  the  top, 
while  those  of  low  degree  are  stationed  midway.  Thongs,  deerskins, 
clothing,  etc.,  are  cut  and  scattered  around  and  the  body  left  com- 
pletely naked.  Tobacco  and  hard  bread  are  placed  at  the  head. 
The  ravens,  foxes,  and  dogs  soon  tear  the  body  to  pieces. 

RELIGION. 

They  have  none.  Some  headless  men  with  shark-like  mouths  made 
the  mainland  of  Siberia.  A  big  bird  became  seasick  and  vomited 
up  the  islands.  Whales,  seals,  and  bears  are  endowed  with  human 
attributes  and  are  fed,  given  drink  and  tobacco  when  killed.  Their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  and  any  dead  of  near  kin  are  fed  about  the 
Ist  of  July.  A  familj'^  goes  near  the  bluff,  makes  a  little  fire,  calls 
out  the  name  of  some  relative  and  throws  him  a  piece  of  meat.  Some 
take  a  crowd  along  and  feed  everybody.  The  devil,  or  some  devil, 
causes  sickness.  Some  males  claim  to  have  some  power  over  evil 
spirits,  and  to  protect  against  sickness  or  the  return  of  it  when  a  per- 
son is  convalescent.  Departed  spirits  are  said  to  return  and  sing  and 
dance;  numbers  claim  to  have  seen  them.  The  spirits  are  always 
near  where  they  were  laid  or  where  their  skeleton  is  scattered,  ready 
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to  harm  any  one  who  touches  their  bones  or  anything  which  is  left 
with  them.  Of  other  superstitions  there  is  no  end.  From  whaling 
to  cutting  hair,  everything  must  be  done  in  a  regular  way  or  evil  cour 
sequences  will  follow.  Some  are  as  follows :  A  child  must  keep  a  close- 
fitting  deerskin  hood  on  its  head  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  life,  or 
its  head  will  grow  too  large.  A  man  must  not  cut  his  hair  while  his 
wife  is  pregnant  or  some  harm  will  happen  to  her.  If  a  stone  is  moved 
in  winter,  a  storm  will  follow.  If  whaleskin  is  cooked,  all  whales  will 
disappear.  Neither  will  they  come  if  any  wood  belonging  to  a  dead 
person  is  burned.  If  anything  hot  is  put  on  the  snow,  so  as  to  make 
a  steam,  the  walrus  will  keep  away  from  the  island. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

In  the  winter  they  dance  and  sing  in  nice  weather.  A  man  invites 
another  and  all  his  friends  one  day,  who  in  turn  with  all  his  friends 
dances  at  the  other  man's  house  the  next.  At  these  meetings  they 
trade.  A  man  dances  with  a  woman  and  gives  her  something,  as  a 
piece  of  calico.  She  in  turn  must  dance  with  him,  or  her  husband 
must  dance  with  his  wife  and  return  something  of  equal  value.  On 
pleasant  days  the  men  run  races,  wrestle,  jump,  etc.  In  the  summer 
they  play  ball,  jump  the  rope,  toss  each  other  in  walrus  skins,  etc. 

DISEASES. 

Nearly  all  are  afflicted  with  skin  diseases.  Bleeding  at  the  nose 
and  lungs  is  very  prevalent.  Pulmonary  diseases  are  nearly  always 
fatal.  When  very  sick,  the  i)atient  is  strangled.  Little  grief  is  shown 
at  the  death  of  anyone.     Ringworm  prevails. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Fur  clothing  is  never  washed  and  cloth  seldom.  In  a  warm  room 
they  are  very  offensive.     They  are  infested  with  lice. 

CHARACTER. 

They  have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  truth,  and  if  caught  in  a  lie 
are  not  the  least  bit  ashamed.  They  steal  anything  they  think  will 
not  be  found  out.  They  steal  lumber,  make  boxes  and  bring  them 
to  be  painted.  They  have  come  in  the  house  when  the  door  was  left 
unlocked  and  taken  canned  goods,  etc.  ITiey  broke  the  lock  to  the 
storehouse  one  stormy  night  and  took  at  least  1,000  primera.  They 
are  very  friendly,  alwaj's  smiling,  but  always  backbiting  each  other. 
"A  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain  "  must  have  been  spoken 
particularly  of  these  islanders.  That  they  are  so  bad  may  be  because 
those  who  were  not  allowed  to  live  at  Indian  Point  or  Plover  Bay  have 
come  here.     They  have  no  regard  for  promises  made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH   REGARD  TO  THE   DISPOSITION 

OF  LAPPS  AND  REINDEER. 


War  Department,  Washington^  March  S,  1898, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  yesterday  that  I  should 
give  you  an  approximate  statement  of  cost  of  reindeer  upon  arrival  at 
New  York,  and  also  suggestions  as  to  their  present  disposal,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that : 

First.  The  approximate  cost  per  deer  at  New  York  is  $68  (537  deer 
at  $68  makes  $36,516),  sleds  at  $3.50  (418  sleds  at  $3.50  equals  $1,463), 
and  harness  $3  (516  sets  harness  at  $3  makes  $1,533). 

Second.  As  to  what  disposition  to  now  make  of  them,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  no  longer  needed  to  carry  food  to  the  Yukon  Val- 
ley, permit  me  to  suggest: 

(a)  That  the  17  women  and  the  20  to  25  children  of  the  party  be 
left  on  Puget  Sound,  and  in  June  be  sent  by  sea  via  St.  Michael  to 
Yukon  River. 

{b)  That  the  men,  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness  be  taken  through  to 
Pyramid  Harbor  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  and  from  there,  in  charge 
of  William  A.  Kjellmann,  superintendent  of  Government  reindeer  sta- 
tions in  Alaska,  be  moved  across  the  country  along  or  in  the  general 
neighborhood  of  the  Daltou  trail,  and  then  along  the  table-lands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Yukon  Valley  to  good  grazing  grounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  rivers.  Reach- 
ing that  point  the  herd  can  be  left  until  you  determine  what  shall 
ultimately  be  done  with  them. 

The  herd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  will  then  be  in  a  central  position 
for  any  exploring  expeditions  you  may  wish  to  make  during  the  sum- 
mer. Then  if  during  the  summer  you  establish  a  military  post  in  the 
Yukon  country,  you  will  need  a  portion  of  the  herd  for  the  use  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  the  moving  of  troops  on  official  work.  Then 
if  you  conclude  to  sell  a  portion  of  them,  the  mail  contractor  would 
like  the  privilege  of  buying. 
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Again,  if  you  should  see  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Government 
to  establish  a  military  mail  service  from  a  proposed  military  post  in 
the  Yukon  Valley  to  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  some  reindeer  will  be  needed  for  that  service. 

With  regard  to  the  drivers,  I  would  suggest  that  a  portion  of  them 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  commanding  officers  as  reindeer  drivers 
in  the  movement  of  troops,  another  portion  be  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and,  if  a  portion  of  the  deer  are  sold  to  the  mail  contractor,  that  he 
be  allowed  to  have  a  portion  of  the  drivers  for  their  care  and  use. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
Special  Agent  for  Purchase  of  Reindeer. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12,  1898, 
Mr.  P^residbnt: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  and  that  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  report  consisting  of  a  number  of 
communications  on  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  American  horses 
in  certain  countries  of  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  assuming  office  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  was 
ah'eady  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  output  abroad  for 
our  surplus  horse  production.  For  some  time  previous  extraordi- 
narily low  prices  had  prevailed  for  horses  in  this  country,  and  horse 
breeders  and  horse  raisers  throughout  the  country  were  correspond- 
ingly depressed.  It  is  quit^  possible  that  in  this  apparent  cause  for 
discouragement  there  really  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  these  extremely  low  prices  that  the  first  impetus  to  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  horses  was  due.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  figures  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  at  the  close  of  this  com- 
munication will  show  that  the  export  trade  in  American  horses,  hardly 
more  than  begun  some  five  years  ago,  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 

My  first  thought  was  that  to  develop  this  opening,  which  presented 
itself  so  opportunely  to  our  much  discouraged  horse  raisers,  was  a 
duty  which  this  Department  owed  to  them,  and  I  was  convinced  that 
the  most  useful  service  it  could  render  them  was  to  gather  from  all 
available  sources  whatever  information  could  be.  procured  as  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  demand  existing  abroad  for  horses  of  all 
kinds.  Without  such  knowledge  it  was  obvious  that  many  unprofit- 
able shipments  would  be  made,  and  i^ot  only  cause  a  loss  to  the  ship- 
pers and  consequent  discouragement,  but,  by  placing  undesirable 
animals,  undesirable  at  least  from  the  European  standpoint,  in  foreign 
markets,  dissatisfaction  among  foreign  buyers  would  be  generated 
and  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  American  horses  would  result,  thus 
perhaps  seriously  retarding  the  development  of  this  export  trade,  if 
it  did  not  altogether  arrest  it. 

Actuated  by  this  thought  I  endeavored  to  interest  our  represent- 
atives abroad  and  American  citizens  going  abroad  in  the  gathering  of 
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information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  in  horse-importing  countries, 
and  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  horses  wanted  in  those  countries,  and 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  to  which  foreign  buyers  attach 
importance.  As  a  result,  a  large  number  of  communications  have 
been  received  at  this  Department  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  I 
have,  after  some  reflection,  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  present 
this  information  to  the  public  is  to  submit  all  these  communica- 
tions, in  the  form  of  a  special  report  to  you,  for  transmission  to 
Congress  with  the  recommendation  that  that  honorable  body  should 
order  the  same  printed  for  distribution  to  their  constituents.  As 
a  convenience  to  the  reader  of  this  report,  I  present  here  a  sum- 
mary of  the  information  collected  by  these  various  correspondents, 
but  as  each  one  pursued  his  own  investigations  independently  and 
presented  such  facts  as  he  was  able  to  gather,  of t^n  accompanying 
them  with  a  statement  of  his  impressions  on  the  subject,  I  have 
deemed  it  best  to  present  each  communication  in  full,  eliminating 
nothing  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  correspondents  who  added  other 
matter  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  report,  viz,  the 
demand  for  American  horses  in  European  countries.  Following  the 
summary  already  referred  to,  I  present  some  tables  showing  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  horses  exported  from  this  country  to  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  These  figures  are  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy 
everyone  who  studies  them  that  a  demand  exists  in  Europe,  which 
should  not  only  afford  encouragement  to  American  horse  raisers,  but 
should  convince  them  that  it  is  well  worth  their  while  to  study  closely 
the  character  of  this  demand  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  it.  I  can  not  reiterate  too  strongly  my  conviction  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  our  export  trade,  the  needs,  the  tastes, 
and  even  the  fancies  of  the  foreign  consumers  must  be  carefully 
studied,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  American  producers  to 
meet  them.  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  can  raise  as  good  horses  and 
raise  them  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  any  European  country, 
and  far  more  cheaply  than  in  those  countries  that  are  obliged  to 
import  horses  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements. 

Another  point  deserves  attention.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  no  diseased  animals  should  by  any  chance  be  landed  in  foreign 
ports  from  these  shores.  Under  the  present  law  the  authority  to  inspect 
horses  for  export  is  vested  in  this  Department,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
establish  a  proper  system  of  inspection.  Not  only  is  this  precaution 
due  to  the  foreign  buyers  who  seek  to  enlarge  their  trade  relations  with 
us,  but  it  is  also  due  to  our  reputation.  In  these  days,  moreover,  when 
producers  in  many  countries  seem  animated  by  a  determination  to 
obstruct  by  every  means  available  to  them  the  imports  into  their  own 
country  of  American  products,  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  for  us, 
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if  we  are  to  sueeessf ally  develop  an  export  trade  for  any  of  our  pro- 
ducts, to  be  prepared  to  guarantee  their  wholesomeness,  soundness, 
and  perfect  freedom  from  every  sort  of  contagion. 

Should  Congress  conclude,  in  accordance  with  my  earnest  recom- 
mendation, to  publish  this  report  for  general  distribution,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  not  less  than  20,000  copies  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  distribution  through  this 
Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  respectfully, 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  HORSES 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


RiUSniM^  OF  IHDIVIDnAL  REPORTS 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  American  export  trade  in  horses  has  made  great  strides  within 
the  past  five  years.  In  fact,  its  beginnings  were  laid  only  during  the 
Chicago  International  Exposition  of  1893.  During  the  next  year 
there  were  only  five  foreign  buyers  on  the  Chicago  market  and  only 
2,000  horses  exported  from  that  city — twice  as  many  as  had  been  sent 
in  an  experimental  way  the  previous  year — while  in  1897  there  were 
seventy  foreign  buyers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  horses  exported  to 
Europe  went  directly  from  that  market. 

The  European  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Russia, 
do  not  produce  as  many  horses  as  they  need,  and  of  late  years  have 
drawn  largely  upon  America,  particularly  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  largely  to  the  thickly  populated 
state  of  the  countries,  which  also  operates  to  prevent  the  production  of 
sufficient  cereal  and  other  food  stuffs,  creating  a  market  for  many 
of  our  agricultural  products;  but  partly  to  the  large  number  of  horses 
which  are  required  by  their  armies  and  for  the  better  part  of  their 
lives  are  entirely  removed  from  productive  work. 

Much  that  has  been  published  regarding  the  kind  of  horse  needed 
for  the  export  trade  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  European  horses 
are  entirely  different  from  those  raised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  they  are  bred  according  to  a  definite  formula:  Just  so  long, 
so  high,  and  so  thick,  balancing  the  scales  at  just  so  many  pounds — 
an  ideal  horse  that  America  never  has  grown  and  never  can  produce. 

The  truth  is,  American  horse  raisers  have  just  as  good  stock  as  that 
of  their  fellow-breeders  on  the  other  side,  where  good,  indifferent,  and 
inferior  horses  of  draft,  coach,  and  other  breeds  are  produced  the 
same  as  in  this  country. 

But  when  horses  are  selected  for  shipment  5,000  miles  by  rail  and 

sea,  reason  dictates  a  choice  of  those  individuals,  the  best  of  their 

kind,  which  will  command  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  purchase  money, 

transportation  expenses,  and  a  profit.     Besides,  European  countries 

doubtless  produce  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  inferior  horses  for 
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their  own  use,  and  the  demand  is  only  for  such  animals  as  are  the 

best  of  their  class.     There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  exception  to 

this  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  which  imported,  in  1896,  somewhat  over 

6,000  horses,  mostly  from  Russia  and  Finland,  valued  at  $80  per  head, 

and  exported  nearly  16,000,  valued  at  $172  per  head. 

That  the  larger  part  of  the  horses  offered  for  sale  in  the  principal 

horse  market  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  rated  as  first-class  is 

shown  in  a  report*  of  a  Government  inspector  at  the  Chicago  stock 

yards,  who  writes: 

There  were  sold  from  this  market  in  1896  86,606  horses,  80  per  cent  of  which 
I  find,  by  reference  to  the  daily  sale  sheets,  were  pings  and  common  horses,  leav- 
ing in  round  numbers  about  18,000  desirable  horses,  60  x>er  cent  of  these  being 
purchased  by  foreign  buyers.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  ( 1897) 
62,486  have  been  sold,  and  less  than  26  per  cent  are  of  the  classification  I  haye 
previously  mentioned  as  being  available  for  exportation,  and  practically  all  of 
these  have  been  purchased  for  that  purpose.  The  extent  of  business  at  present 
being  done,  and  its  susceptibility  of  increase,  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of 
desirable  horses  that  can  be  obtained.  Country  buyers  and  shippers  report  a 
scarcity  of  desirable  animals  of  the  type  mentioned. 

Europe  wants  good  horses  of  all  breeds,  just  as  America  does,  but 
there  are  some  conditions  which  are  not  the  same.  Therefore,  a  good 
horse  which  would  be  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  the  buyer  in 
America  might  be  unsuited  to  the  work  of  the  prospective  European 
purchaser;  and  the  reverse  is  also  equally  true.  As  the  foreign 
demand  is  the  ''life  of  the  trade,"  taking  off  the  market  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  and  thus  increasing  the  value  of  those  that  remain,  as 
shown  by  the  large  increase  in  the  price  of  horses  since  this  outlet 
was  created,  it  is  good  policy  for  horse  breeders  to  study  the  taste 
and  desires  of  this  large  number  of  purchasers  and  endeavor  to 
produce  as  many  horses  as  possible  that  comply  with  these  demands. 

THE  ARMT  HOBSB. 

Besides  the  usual  demand  for  horses  for  draft,  carriage,  and  other 
business  purposes  of  civil  life,  common  to  this  country  and  Europe, 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  considerable  annual  requirement  for  horses  to 
remount  the  cavalry  and  haul  the  artillery  and  baggage  trains  of  their 
large  armies. 

While  written  descriptions  of  the  horses  required  for  the  United 
States  Army  and  those  of  the  European  armies  are  practically  the 
same,  nevertheless  the  animals  themselves  differ  materially  in  many 
important  particulars,  according  to  the  different  needs  and  ideas  of 
the  countries.  Our  horses  are  weight  carriers,  with  large  barrels  to 
stand  hard  work  and  to  become  hustlers  when  forage  gives  out.  The 
European  horses  receive  more  careful  treatment,  have  much  smaller 
barrels,  and  are  more  lightly  and  gracefully  built.  Ours  may  be  the 
more  serviceable,  but  if  we  desire  to  sell  we  must  cater  to  the  taste 
and  idea  of  the  purchaser.     It  pays  to  do  so. 

♦See  Apxiendix,  p.  87. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  trans- Atlantic  nations  (certainly  not 
France  and  Germany)  are  looking  to  this  or  any  other  country  to 
supply  them  with  army  horses  in  time  of  peace;  on  the  contrary,  their 
policy  is  to  encourage  and  develop  horse  breeding  at  home,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  need  to  look  elsewhere  even  in  time  of  war  for  the 
necessary  horseflesh  to  mount  their  cavalry,  draw  their  artillery,  or 
move  l)aggage  trains.  Nor  do  these  Governments  send  agents  over 
here  to  buy  horses  for  their  armies.  The  foreign  buyers  actually  here 
are  simply  horse  dealers  who  buy  what  they  believe  they  can  dispose  of 
with  profit  to  themselves.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation which  interferes  with  the  sale  of  American  horses  for  military 
uses,  in  any  European  country. 

The  general  outline  of  methods  of  purchasing  horses  for  the  army 
is  the  same  in  both  France  and  Germany,  two  of  the  largest  users  of 
army  horses.  A  remount  ^commission,  consisting  of  officers  and  a 
veterinarian,  have  full  powers  and  discretion,  limited  only  to  the  des- 
ignated number  of  horses  and  to  the  average  price  per  capita  to  be 
paid. 

These  boards  sit  at  stipulated  times  and  places,  and  all  those  having 
horses  to  offer  are  free  to  bring  the  same  for  inspection.  The  officers 
decide  what  price  the}'^  will  offer  for  each  individual  horse,  subject  to 
a  satisfactory  report  from  the  veterinarian,  and  the  owner  can  refuse 
or  accept,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  on  acceptance  the  sum  agreed  upon  is 
paid  in  cash  to  the  owner. 

There  are  six  of  these  remount  commissions  in  Germany,  three  of 
them  buying  in  eastern  Prussia  most  of  the  cavalry  horses,  and  the 
other  three  paying  more  attention  to  draft  animals  for  artillery  and 
baggage  trains,  purchasing  something  over  10,000  horses  annually  in 
north  Prussia.  In  France  the  number  of  horses  purchased  may  be 
slightly  more  or  less  than  10,000,  but  definite  information  as  to  that 
is  not  at  hand. 

The  cavalry  of  those  two  nations  is  divided  into  classes,  which  in 
each  country  are  very  similarly  mounted.  For  instance,  in  Germany 
the  minimum  height  for  light  dragoons  and  hussars  is  14  hands;  for 
uhlans,  dragoons,  and  hussars  of  the  guard  the  minimum  height  is  14^ 
hands,  and  for  cuirassiers  the  minimum  height  is  15  hands;  while  in 
France  the  minimum  height  for  light  cavalry  is  about  15^  hands; 
minimum  height  for  dragoons  between  15^  and  15^  hands,  and  for 
cuirassiers  between  15f  and  16  hands. 

All  these  must  be  over  3  and  under  6  years  old,  sound  and  gentle. 
The  first  class  must  weigh  from  776  to  880  pounds;  the  second  class, 
880  to  1,000  pounds,  and  the  third  class,  1,050  to  1,150  pounds.  The 
artillery  and  baggage-train  horse  is  required  to  be  about  14J  hands 
high  in  Germany,  weighing  900  to  1,050  pounds,  and  15^  hands  high 
in  France,  weighing  990  to  1,100  pounds. 

Horses  to  be  accepted  in  the  army  service  must  of  course  be  per- 
fectly sound  and  not  vicious,  of  solid  dark  colors,  without  prominent 
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marks.  A  well-bred,  low,  short,  thick-set  horse,  with  strong  Hanks, 
good  high  tail,  buttocks  full  and  square,  ribs  rounded  out  so  as  to 
"furnish"  well,  well-shaped  legs  with  plenty  of  bone,  and  good  feet, 
is  about  the  thing  desired.  Most  of  the  German  cavalry  horses  are 
bought  in  eastern  Prussia,  where  horse  breeding  flourishes,  and  the 
breed  is  generally  known  as  Trakehnen.  This  breed  originated  from 
native  mares  crossed  with  Russian  horses.  In  the  course  of  this 
century,  and  especially  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  top  crossing 
with  English  thoroughbred  stallions  has  been  practiced,  and  the  race 
has  been  much  improved  both  as  to  speed  and  endurance,  and  pro- 
duces excellent  cavalry  horses. 

France  has  tried  many  kinds  of  horses  for  her  army — ^Arabian,  South 
American,  and  Spanish — but  most  of  her  remounts  for  light  cavalry 
come  from  southern  France,  where  the  horses  are  a  cross  from  Span- 
ish Arabian  (probably  barb)  stallions  uppn  the  native  stock.  As  a 
large  number  of  the  9,017  stallions  used  in  France  in  the  season  of 
1897  were  thoroughbreds  and  over  one-third  at  least  half  English 
thoroughbred,  Anglo- Arabian,  or  Arabian,  there  is  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial for  first-class  horses  for  the  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons,  cuirassiers, 
etc.,  and  to  compete  successfully  in  that  market  none  but  the  best 
horses  need  be  entered. 

Doubtless,  numbers  of  American  horses  do  find  their  way  into  the 
French  and  German  armies,  ofttimes  perhaps  under  the  name  of 
English  or  Irish,  their  naturalization  being  completed  during  the  few 
days  elapsing  between  their  trans- Atlantic  journey  and  reembarking 
for  the  trip  across  the  channel. 

Prices  vary,  $180  to  $260  being  received  for  suitable  horses  in 
France,  while  in  Germany  the  price  depends  on  the  government  to 
which  the  horse  is  sold,  $210  being  paid  in  Prussia  (i.  e.,  the  total 
price  paid  for  all  horses  purchased  for  the  Prussian  army  divided  by 
the  number  purchased  must  give  a  quotient  not  greater  than  830 
marks),  and  $290  in  Bavaria. 

Denmark  remounts  her  cavalry  with  horses  principally  drawn  from 
Germany  and  England,  but  uses  native  horses  entirely  for  artillery 
and  baggage  trains,  her  purchases,  however,  being  trifling  in  number. 

In  Belgium  a  few  dealers  furnish  the  small  number  of  horses 
required,  and  those  for  the  cavalry  are  usually  recruited  in  Ireland 
(misfit  hunters),  and  as  the  business  as  now  conducted  has  proved 
profitable  (about  $60  net  profit  on  each  horse)  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  of  a  demand  from  them  for  American-grown  stock.  The 
artillery  horses  are  supplied  from  among  the  home-grown  horses. 

Some  American  horses  are  in  the  English  artillery  service,  but  none 
in  the  cavalry.  It  requires  about  2,000  horses  annually  to  remount 
the  English  cavalry,  etc.,  and  from  4  to  5  per  cent  (80  to  100)  of  these 
are  Canadian.  The  principal  fault  found  by  the  inspector  of  re- 
mounts of  England  with  American-raised  horses  is  with  their  shape— 
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too  long  in  the  body,  tail  too  low  down  on  the  body,  the  hips  wider 
than  the  buttocks,  the  back  curving  in,  and  leg  deficient  in  bone. 
The  English  war  office  would  be  glad  to  buy  short,  low  horses,  thick- 
set, with  strong  flanks,  good  high-set  tail,  muscular  buttocks  and 
thighs,  ribs  well  rounded  out  so  as  to  "furnish"  well,  and  well-shaped 
legs,  especially  if  they  possessed  rather  more  stamina  than  is  accred- 
ited to  the  average  American  horse  shipped  to  the  English  market. 

HORSES  FOR  BUSINESS  PURPOSES. 

Of  the  28,000  horses  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1897  about 
4,000  were  exported  to  Belgium,  1,000  to  France,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land, and  20,000  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
business  is  already  pretty  well  established  in  Great  Britain.  This  trade 
should  be  upheld  and  fostered  while  efforts  are  being  made  to  gain 
entrance  or  establish  a  firm  foothold  in  other  countries.  The  most 
important  and  effective  efforts  to  advance  this  trade  must  be  made 
by  the  horse  breeders  of  the  United  States  by  a  systematic  attempt  to 
produce  such  horses  as  those  markets  demand,  for  if  the  particular 
kinds  of  horses  desired  are  not  to  be  had  no  amount  of  energy  or 
push  on  the  part  of  dealers  can  increase  or  even  maintain  the  present 
export  figures. 

Of  course,  much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  horses 
on  arrival  in  Europe,  by  securing  improved  and  proper  accommoda- 
tions on  board  the  steamers  carrying  the  animals,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  inspection  at  the  port  of  shipment  similar  to  that  employed 
with  cattle,  so  that  no  horse  affected  with  any  disease,  contagious  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  from  our  shores  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  our  stock.  About  750,000  horses  are  in  daily  use  in 
London,  their  average  term  of  usefulness,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  being  from  three  to  seven  years;  thus  on  an 
average  of  five  years'  service,  150,000  new  horses  annually  are  required 
for  the  London  business  world.  When  it  is  recalled  that  only  about 
100,000  hoi*ses  pass  through  our  largest  horse  market  (Chicago)  each 
year,  this  London  demand  is  seen  in  its  proportionate  importance.  Of 
these  150,000  horses  used  in  London,  and  the  still  larger  number  in 
the  rest  of  the  island,  40,677  were  imported  during  1896,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  furnishing  29,782  of  them. 

It  takes  some  time  for  the  imported  horse  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  sea  voyage,  and  doubtless  prices  would  be  higher  if  that 
time  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  horses  were  put  up  for  sale. 
There  would,  however,  be  some  expense  attached  to  it,  the  buyers  con- 
sidering an  addition  of  £2  (about  $10)  to  the  price  of  the  horse  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  expense  required  to  get  him  in  condition  for  work. 

The  Belgian  commissioner,  who  recently  visited  this  country  to 
investigate  the  raising  of  horses  in  the  principal  centers  of  horse 
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breeding,  and  to  report  on  that  industry  in  its  relation  to  commerce 
with  the  Continent,  says:* 

The  American  horse  undergoes  at  his  landing  in  Belgium  [or  any  otiier 
oonntry]  the  same  disadvantage  of  acclimation  which  our  Belgian  horse  meets 
on  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to.expect  from  an  animal  which  has  just  made  a  voy- 
age a  sum  of  work  which  is  exacted  of  a  native  horse.  This  is  what  some  persons 
have  not  understood  who  complain  of  a  lack  of  vigoi  in  the  horse  which  they 
bought  the  day  before,  and  of  which  they  expect  immediate  service.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  is  recovered  we  may  expect  from  him  if  placed  in  the  same  conditions 
as  any  other  horse,  the  same  sum  of  service,  if  not  a  greater. 

In  London  the  tramways,  bus  companies,  jobmasters,  and  owners 
of  light  delivery  wagons  are  large  purchasers  of  American  horses. 
Horses  for  their  use  must  be  from  15^  to  16  hands  high,  weigh  from 
1,200  to  1,350  pounds,  be  compactly  built,  with  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle  and  good  action,  and  average  from  5  to  7  years  of  age.  They 
should  measure  from  76  to  78  inches  in  girth,  and  from  8^  to  9^  inches 
around  the  leg  just  below  the  knee.  Such  horses  will  sell  from  $170 
to  $185,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $200. 

Large  bus  horses  for  suburban  work,  5  to  8  years  old,  16  hands 
high,  weighing  1,600  to  1,700  pounds,  with  a  girth  of  88  inches,  bring 
from  $185  to  $225,  and  exceptional  native  horses  sell  as  high  as  $400. 
The  ''trotting  vanner,"  a  synonym  for  useful  light  delivery- wagon 
horse,  16  to  16^  hands,  78  inches  at  girth,  and  7|  inches  around  the  leg 
just  below  the  knee,  sells  for  $125  to  $150. 

Carriage  horses,  90  inches  at  girth  and  9^  inches  around  the  leg  just 
below  the  knee,  with  good  knee  action  and  well  bred,  will,  if  well 
matched,  bring  from  $750  to  $1,500  per  pair. 

For  heavy  draft  horses  the  demand  is  always  brisk,  and  Clydesdale 
and  Shire  horses  are  reported  most  in  demand.  Solid,  stocky,  1 6^hand, 
1,750-pound  horses,  free  from  blemish,  5  to  7  years  old,  10  tolO|  inches 
around  the  leg  below  the  knee,  and  98  to  100  inches  girth  bring  from 
$250  to  $375. 

Misfits,  scrubs,  and  badly  broken  horses  will  not  do;  but  a  young, 
good,  sound,  well-broken  horse,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle,  com- 
pactly built,  of  almost  any  recognized  class  or  type  will  sell  well  in 
the  London  market. 

The  effect  of  the  American  trade  has  been  to  cheapen  horses  in 
England,  and  horse  breeding  among  farmers  on  the  island  is  nearly 
paralyzed.  With  horses  a  drug  upon  our  market,  it  was  undoubtedly 
good  policy  to  sell  our  stock  in  Europe,  even  at  exceptionally  low 
prices.  But  the  price  at  home  is  looking  up.  To  come  out  of  the 
business  with  a  profit  it  is  necessary  to  get  better  prices  abroad  than 
formerly,  and  to  do  this  only  the  proper  kind  of  horse  must  be 
offered. 

*  Importation  de  chevauz  Americains:  Rapport  prdsent^.  Par  M.  Albert  Von 
Schelle.    Bmxelles,  1898. 
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Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  each  sends  to  England  good 
draft  horses.  France  also  exports  to  Great  Britain  a  large  number  of 
good  carriage  horses.  It  is  with  the  horse  breeders  of  these  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  America  is  compelled  to 
compete. 

Belgium  sells  a  great  number  of  draft  horses  in  Germany,  and  the 
horse  breeders  of  Belgium  are  more  concerned  at  the  importation  of 
American  horses  into  Germany  than  about  the  few  which  find  sale  to 
Belgian  buyers,  although  the  danger  to  the  purity  of  the  breed  from 
these  latter  is  viewed  with  alarm.  Mr.  Von  Schelle,  quoted  above, 
says  on  this  subject: 

• 

As  to  draft  horses,  the  imi>ortation  of  American  horses  ought  to  be  watched  in 
two  directions— in  the  matter  of  breeding,  for  anything  that  wonld  produce  lack 
of  discrimination  in  breeding.  There  is  room  for  study  of  the  make-up  of  imxx)rts 
as  to  kinds  and  sexes,  and  to  see  if  American  draft  mares  are  brought  here  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  lower  the  breed.  I  have  already  shown  that  farmers 
demand  in  preference  mares  from  Hungary.  As  to  the  draft  horses,  the  farm 
horse,  the  production  of  which  constitutes  the  most  flourishing  branch  of  our 
breeding  and  the  exportation  of  which  has  been  a  source  of  profits  which  sustain 
our  agriculture,  that  kind  takes  above  all  the  road  to  Germany,  and  the  growing 
importation  of  American  horses  in  that  country  would  easily  effect  the  diminu- 
tion of  our  exports.  There,  according  to  my  information,  is  to  be  found  a  great 
danger  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  for  a  fall  in  price  is  to  be  feared. 

In  lowering  the  market  yalue  of  our  draft  horses  by  competition  of  native  with 
imported  animals,  the  importation  of  American  horses  constitutes  a  menace  to 
the  breeding  of  Belgian  draft  horses. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Von  Schelle  remarks: 

The  growing  figures  for  our  exports  to  Germany,  France,  the  Grand  Duchy, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland  contain  without  doubt  a  certain  number  of  American 
horses  landed  at  Anyers,  but  which  are  only  passing  through  Belgium. 

The  single  cab  and  private  brougham  horses  are  kept  by  the  better 
class  of  stables  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  ordinary  cab  fares  for  a  "turn-out"  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  private  carriage,  or  one  owned  by  gentlemen 
for  their  own  use.  The  horse  to  answer  these  requirements  must 
have  more  style  and  finish  than  the  bus  horse.  The  more  style  and 
action  he  possesses,  with  sufficient  quality  and  size,  the  more  nearly 
will  he  approach  the  desired  standard,  until  he  passes  by  insensible 
shades  into  the  fine,  high-class  carriage  horse. 

Color  is  not  considered  in  a  lower  class  horse,  unless  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  a  very  bad  gray,  as  purchasers  of  this  class  usuall}'^  go  on  the 
theoiy  that  one  color  is  as  good  as  another,  but  as  we  approach  more 
nearly  the  high  carnage  class,  there  are  several  points  to  consider, 
including  that  of  color,  which  have  an  important  effect  on  the  price 
of  high-class  horses. 

It  is  only  by  the  infusion  of  draft  blood  that  the  size  of  our  horses 
can  be  increased,  and  while  this  is  desirable  there  is  danger  that  it 
will  also  tend  to  make  them  too  coarse.     Care  must  be  given  to  the 
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production  of  size  with  a  little  smoother  form.  If  we  succeed  in  this 
the  horse  will  advance  beyond  the  bus-horse  class  until  he  becomes 
an  excellent  general-purpose  horse,  of  which  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  great  scarcity.  This  horse  in  England  will  be  used  by  men  of 
moderate  means  who  can  only  afford  to  keep  one  horse,  and  therefore 
want  one  suitable  for  the  brougham,  the  cart,  and  at  the  same  time 
moderately  well  fitted  for  the  saddle,  besides  being  of  such  general 
utility  that  he  can  always  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  This  horse  would 
also  prove  to  be  a  good  cavalry  horse,  and  is  one  which  American 
breeders  are  to-day  prepared  to  raise  to  better  advantage  than  any 
other.  His  legs  and  feet  must  be  well  formed  and  free  from  blemish 
and  he  should  stand  right  on  them,  his  shoulders  and  hips  good,  and 
his  back  short.  Such  a  horse  is  always  in  demand  and,  if  16  hands 
high,  sells  for  a  good  price,  even  if  he  has  but  ordinary  action.  He 
is  a  good  "all-round  horse,"  and  his  price  in  England  is  regulated, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  almost  entirely  by  his  qualifications. 

Inferior  horses  can  be  sold,  but  at  what  price?  The  horses  of 
Russia  and  Finland  sell  in  London  at  an  average  of  $80  per  head.  A 
victory  in  that  competition  would  be  a  financial  defeat.  The  average 
value  of  horses  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States 
in  1896  was  only  about  $150  at  port  of  shipment.  This  must  include 
many  very  ordinary  individuals,  which  perhaps  should  never  have 
left  their  native  pastures,  but  remaining  at  home,  have  done  any 
labor  for  which  they  are  suited,  and  not  by  their  introduction  abroad 
have  brought  discredit  upon  our  truly  superior  stock,  whose  qualities 
have  but  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated,  and  which  alone  should  be 
offered  in  foreign  markets. 

Most  of  the  exportations  have  been  light  horses,  but  the  heavier 
horse  is  now  receiving  much  attention;  bus  horses,  cart  and  draft 
horaes,  are  being  shipped  and  are  bringing  good  prices  in  competition 
with  the.  horses  of  the  same  class  in  the  old  and  original  home  of  the 
breed.  This  of  course  arouses  opposition  from  the  foreign  breeders 
of  draft  horses,  who,  when  the  imports  from  America  were  of  a  char- 
acter not  calculated  to  compete  with  their  horses,  viewed  American 
prominence  in  the  trade  in  saddle,  light,  and  fancy  driving  horses 
with  much  more  equanimity  than  now,  when  their  purse  and  pride 
are  both  assailed  by  the  entrance  of  the  American-grown  draft  horse 
upon  their  hitherto  undisputed  territory.  Therefore,  we  may  exi)ect 
to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  opposition  on  the  continent,  where  the  arm 
of  the  Government  will  doubtless  be  invoked  in  aid  of  the  horse 
breeders.  That  we  may  be  met  with  higher  tariff  rates,  oppressive 
veterinarian  regulations,  and  perhaps  complete  prohibition,  experi- 
ence leads  us  to  exi)ect.  The  following  extract  from  an  article  printed 
in  the  Journal  de  la  Soci6t6  Agricole  du  Brabant,  December  6,  1897, 
and  transmitted  by  United  States  Consul  Roosevelt,  at  Brussels,  to 
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the  State  Department,  indicates  the  present  feeling  of  the  foreign 
horse  breeders  upon  the  subject,  and  is  of  interest  to  exporters  and 
breeders  of  horses  in  the  United  States : 

La  F6d6ration  Nationale  de  TElevage  du  Cheval  en  Belgiqne  (National  Associa- 
tion for  Horse  Breeding  in  Belgium)  convened  the  4th  of  November,  1897,  in  a 
meeting  at  which  all  the  breeders  assembled  to  discuss  the  influence  which  may 
be  exercised  upon  our  indigenous  production  by  the  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tation of  American  horses.  On  December  1,  1897,  the  Soci6t6  Centrale  d' Agricul- 
ture (Central  Agricultural  Society)  also  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  same 
subject. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  danger  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
rindependence  of  the  21st  of  December,  1897.  Three  months  ago  a  Belgian  mili- 
tary review  published  an  article  on  the  subject.  In  1894,  at  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Eleveurs  Beiges  (National  Society  of  Belgian  Breeders) , 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  -peTnl  which  menaced  us,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  horse  breeders  were  warned  that  the  production  of  draft  horses  might  suffer 
by  comjaetition  from  the  New  World.  Since  then  they  have  reposed  in  a  deceit- 
ful security,  and  now  find  themselves  confronted  by  l^e  progress  realized  in  the 
the  American  ranches. 

The  first  shipments  were  of  inferior  quality,  the  experimenters  having  been 
timid.  These  importations  from  North  America  must  not  be  confounded  with  an 
enterprise  which  breeders  in  the  Argentine  Republic  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
some  years  before.  The  wild  horses  known  as  *'pamx>as*'left  a  sad  souvenir, 
still  remembered  by  many  persons.  Such  a  mistake  would  do  great  injustice  to 
the  American  horse,  whose  hitherto  disputed  qualities  are  to-day  fully  appreciated 
at  their  just  value.  It  can  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  Americans  have  been  inde- 
fatigable for  years  in  securing  the  finest  breed  of  animals  from  the  most  i)erf ect 
Eurox)ean  races,  which  they  have  taken  to  their  country.  Their  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  full  success.  From  latest  statistics  it  is  shown  that  there  are 
now  in  the  great  Republic  between  14,000,000  and  16,000,000  head  of  horses.  It  is 
well  to  note  in  passing  that  these  figures  do  not  include  the  equine  population  of 
Canada,  which,  although  not  of  such  considerable  number,  is,  however,  of  much 
importance.  On  account  of  a  concurrence  of  exceptional  circumstances  a  crisis 
was  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1894.  The  rigors  of  a  glacial  winter  and 
the  insufficiency  of  forage  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  horses.  Besides  other 
causes — such  as  the  adoption  of  the  bicycle,  replacing  animal  traction  by  elec- 
tricity, and  automobile  motors — ^the  unfortunate  economical  situation  provoked  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of  horses.  This  situation  aroused  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  of  this  nation,  essentially  traders,  and  caused  them  to  look  around  for 
an  outlet  for  their  over-supply.  The  port  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attract  the  attention  of  speculators,  and  at  the  present  moment  several  establish- 
ments in  that  city  are  engaged  in  selling  at  private  and  public  sales  the  cargoes 
of  American  horses  arriving  regularly  every  week. 

During  the  ten  months  ended  October  81, 1897,  4,440  American  horses  were  sold 
in  our  metropolis,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  this  number  does  not  include  horses 
of  the  above  origin  coming  into  Belgium  by  way  of  England  or  by  trans- Atlantic 
vessels  calling  into  port. 

The  danger  signal  was  until  now  particularly  directed  against  fine  horses 
(carriage  and  saddle  horses) ,  but  we  now  see  post  horses,  cart  and  draft  horses 
(bus,  train,  and  heavy  wagon) ,  for  which  the  demand  was  usually  addressed  to 
our  Ardennes  dealers.  More  than  this,  and  a  fact  that  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  our  horse  breeders,  each  cargo  of  horses  includes  a  certain  number  of  draft 
horses,  which  bring  the  highest  prices,  a  detail  particularly  remarked  upon  by 
S.  Doc.  35 2 
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those  attending  the  regular  sales.  Our  draft  horses  are  to-day  of  great  value, 
due  to  an  intelligent  selection.  Our  indigenous  race  is  the  most  ancient,  the  best 
traced,  the  type  and  characteristics  of  which  are  most  faithfully  reproduced.  A 
few  farmers  have  bought  at  Antwerp  draft  mares  sired  by  stallions  imported  into 
America,  belonging  to  Percheron,  BouUonnais,  Shire,  and  Clydesdale  races.  The 
mares  have  to  our  knowledge  been  presented  to  Belgian  stallions,  and  the  cross- 
ing thus  obtained  has  been  sold  as  indigenous,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  reputation 
and  purity  of  our  race. 

Moved  by  this  condition  of  affairs,  affecting  the  only  prosperous  branch  of  agri- 
culture, all  the  Belgian  societies  having  at  heart  the  question  of  horse  breeding 
have  united  to  combat  the  danger,  and  by  the  most  authorized  means  have  agreed 
to  make  their  conclusions  unanimously  predominate.  The  F^^ration  Nationale 
de  TElevage  du  Cheval  en  Belgique  (National  Association  for  Horse  Breeding  in 
Belgium) ,  which  took  the  initiative  in  this  campaign,  the  Soci6t6  Centrale  d^Agri- 
culture  (Central  Agricultural  Society),  the  Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Eleveurs  Beiges 
(National  Society  of  Belgian  Breeders),  and  the  Soci6t6  Royale  Hippique  (Royal 
Equestrian  Society)  have  made  application  to  the  minister  of  agriculture  that  he 
will,  without  delay,  confide  to  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  societies  the  official 
mission  to  make  a  study  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  as  to  acquire  a  full 
knowledge  as  to  the  equine  population  in  the  two  countries  and  to  make  it  the 
object  of  a  detailed  report.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  made  in  Belgium  and 
other  foreign  countries — that  is  to  say,  in  centers  of  demand,  as  well  as  in  breed- 
ing localities — ^investigations  to  make  known  the  situation  and  to  find  new  markets 
for  our  equine  production.  Thus  the  Government  will  be  able  by  the  spring  of 
1898  to  take  such  measures  as  the  protection  and  interests  of  breeding  may 
dictate. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Hamburgischer  Correspondent,  a 
German  paper,  indicates  a  line  of  attack  upon  our  horse  similar  to 
that  made  upon  the  other  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States 
which  come  in  competition  with  German  agrarian  productions: 

IMPORTATION  OP  HORSES  INTO  GERMANY. 

« 
Halle,  February  4, 1898, 

Public  economy  councillor  Dr.  von  Mendel-Steinfels,  reports  the  importation 
of  horses  to  be  a  serious  matter,  and  that  the  number  brought  from  Russia  is 
annually  30,000,  while  from  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries  it  is  46,000. 

But  the  most  dangerous  importations  are  from  America,  inasmuch  as  there  the 
worst  veterinary  management  imaginable  exists.  There  is  therefore  great  risk 
of  importing  disease  through  this  American  importation,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  the  Government  has  been  found  ready  to  take  stringent 
measures  for  limiting  this  evil  and  has  given  assurance  that  most  especial  watch- 
ful care  will  be  given  to  this  matter. 

This  importing  of  animals  has  serious  meaning,  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
prices  upon  our  markets,  but  also  in  the  danger  of  admitting  diseases,  and  it  is  of 
most  pressing  importance  that  measures  for  the  reg^ation  of  this  trade  be  estab- 
lished immediately. 

To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  quarantine  at  Hamburg  to  four 
weeks. 

That  the  American  horse  breeders  have  for  years  been  importing 
the  finest  individual  animals  of  the  best  breeds  from  the  most  perfect 
European  races  is  clearly  proven  by  the  studbooks  of  the  old  country, 
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where  the  phrase  "sold  for  export  to  America"  is  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, often  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  purchaser  added. 
Shires,  Clydesdales,  Belgian  Draft,  Percheron,  Oldenburgs,  Cleveland 
Bays,  and  Hackneys,  etc.,  have  all  figured  in  the  list  of  importations, 
and  the  efforts  of  American  breeders  to  produce  fine  pure-blood 
horses  of  these  breeds  have  been  crowned  with  success,  while  the 
crossing  of  these  stallions  upon  the  large  "native  mares"  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  large,  heavy,  showy  horses,  probably  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  our  farmers  and  teamsters  than  some  of  the  ponderous 
and  less  agile  pure-bloods. 

There  are,  consequently,  horses  of  all  breeds  in  this  country.  A 
glance  at  the  various  studbooks  will  convince  anyone  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  individual  representations  of  each  breed.  Besides  these 
there  are  our  own  well-known  standard-bred  trotting  horses,  and  that 
varied,  nondescript  horse  known  as  the  "native  stock,"  a  name  con- 
veying no  information  to  the  uninitiated,  but  applied  to  a  large  and 
well-recognized  class  of  horses  which  ofttimes  make  excellent  farm, 
light-draft,  or  road  horses. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  thoroughbred,  the  saddle  horse,  and 
the  horse  of  the  Western  range. 

Hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  breeding  the  kind  of  horses  needed 
for  our  own  varied  purposes  or  required  by  the  foreign  trade,  and 
this  latter  demand  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  satisfy,  as  the  purchases 
made  by  the  foreign  buyers  during  the  past  five  years  prove. 

This  trade  does  not  require  either  an  impossible  or  an  ideal  horse 
suited  to  all  purx)Oses;  but  it  does  demand  good  horses  of  every  kind, 
thoroughly  prepared  for  their  special  work.  A  horse  to  bring  a  remu- 
nerative price,  either  for  home  or  foreign  service,  must  fill  a  distinct 
place,  i.  e.,  he  must  be  a  good  one  of  his  kind,  whether  that  be  a  cav- 
alry horse,  a  draft  horse,  a  carriage  horse,  a  trotter,  a  hunter,  a  polo 
pony,  or  what  kind  soever.  The  standard  by  which  good  horses  are 
judged  is  practically  the  same  on  both  continents.  A  good  horse  in 
America  is  a  good  horse  in  Europe  provided  he  fills  a  distinct  want  in 
the  business  of  the  country.  In  Europe  horses  pull  carts,  cabs,  omni- 
buses, coaches,  trams,  plows,  etc.,  and  carry  men  on  their  backs. 
Thus  they  need  horses  of  all  breeds,  for  no  one  breed  can  possibly 
fill  all  of  these  requirements  satisfactorily. 

£urox)e  is  far  away.  It  costs  from  $30  to  $40  after  the  horse  is  pur- 
chased in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  before  he  can  be  disposed  of  in  London,  Antwerp,  Paris, 
or  Hamburg.  This  charge  is  as  great  on  a  cheap  as  on  a  high  priced 
horse,  hence,  even  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  the  profit  on 
cheap  horses  would  be  too  small  to  justify  the  risks.  Therefore,  the 
horses  shipped  abroad,  while  of  the  same  breed  and  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  those  sold  for  domestic  trade,  are  on  the  whole  a  better 
lot  of  individuals. 

Because  of  hard  times  and  consequent  low  prices,  horses  could  be 
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bought  in  this  country  and  shipped  to  Europe  for  a  sum  of  money 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  those  countries;  and  European 
producers  of  the  kind  of  horses  usually  exported  not  being  able  to 
compete  have  in  many  cases  gone  out  of  the  business.  However,  as 
the  demand  for  horses  in  this  country  increases  and  values  rise,  com- 
I)etition  by  horse  raisers  in  Europe  will  again  be  strong,  horse  breed- 
ing will  again  resume  its  sway  in  the  countries  at  present  affected, 
and  unless  ways  and  means  are  devised  to  hold  our  vantage  ground 
this  valuable  addition  to  our  agricultural  exports  will  decline. 

At  present  there  is  a  scarcity  of  desirable  animals,  and  prices  are 
rising.  The  susceptibility  of  an  increase  of  the  present  value  of  export 
business  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  to  horse  breeders  of  the 
United  States. 

The  larger  part  of  the  export  trade  consists  of  draft  and  road  horses, 
the  former  weighing  over  1,600  pounds  and  being  either  pure  blood  or 
half-breed  Clydesdale,  Percheron,  Shire,  or  Belgian;  and  the  latter 
mostly  standard-bred  trotting  stock,  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds,  and  being  assigned  according  to  their  fitness  to  coaches,  cabs, 
trams,  light  wagons,  etc. 

Soundness,  size,  style,  and  an  aptitude  for  some  special  work  is 
required  of  every  horse  that  is  expected  to  fetch  more  than  the  price 
paid  for  plugs.  No  longer  does  the  glamor  of  a  great  ancestral  pedi- 
gree make  a  misshaped  and  unsound  hoi*se  in  demand  as  a  breeder. 
The  blood  of  Hambletonian,  Wilkes,  or  Mambrino  is  as  valuable  as 
ever,  having  lost  nothing  of  its  prepotency;  but  the  individual  must 
have  merit  of  its  own  other  than  "sired  by  So-and-So"  to  make  him 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

An  inference  may  be  readily  drawn  as  to  the  character  of  horses 
desired  by  each  of  the  countries  mentioned  below: 

Oreat  Britain. — Ninety  per  cent  of  all  horses  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try are  draft  horses,  about  7  per  cent  are  high-class  coachers,  and  3 
per  cent  trotting  and  light  carriage  horses. 

Qermany, — Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  horses  shipped  to  Ham- 
burg are  draft  horses  weighing  1,500  pounds  or  upward,  the  other  5 
per  cent  being  made  up  of  high-class  carriage,  running,  and  trotting 
horses.     Most  of  the  latter  are  reshipped  to  Austria.  . 

France, — About  85  per  cent  of  the  horses  exported  to  this  country 
are  what  are  termed  cabbers.  The  other  15  per  cent  are  about  equally 
divided  between  draft  horses  and  trotters. 

Belgium. — About  2  per  cent  of  those  sent  to  Antwerp  are  trotting 
or  light  buggy  horses,  23  per  cent  street-car  horses  weighing  1,200 
pounds,  and  75  per  cent  draft  horses  weighing  1,600  pounds  and 
upward. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OP  HORSES  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  tables,  furnished  by  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  give  not  only  the  number 
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and  value  of  horses  exported  to  Europe  but  to  all  other  countries 
for  the  five  years  1893-1897: 


Number  of  horses  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  several  foreign  countries 

during  each  fiscal  year  from  1893  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Years  ended  June  30— 

Annual 

averaire 

1893. 

1804. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1803-1897. 

XJr\\\jp,if\  Kintfrdom     ., ,  . 

Numher. 

564 

1,600 

33 

Number. 

1,355 

2,639 

12 

77 

507 

Number. 

5,834 

4,493 

1,324 

300 

855 

Number. 

12.022 

6,683 

3,686 

1,134 

987 

Number. 
19,350 
3.902 
4,897 
4,213 
1,884 

Number. 
7,825 
3,664 
1,990 
1,145 
988 

Per  cent 
45  06 

21  00 

GflTmany 

11  45 

BelfirianT 

6  59 

Mflxinn  _  _    ,__..., 

457 

5  40 

West  Indies: 

Cuba 

42 

106 

13 

4 

99 
80 
38 
13 

67 

121 

26 

26 

7 

3 

6 

5 

3.889 
241 
13 
13 
19 
11 

819 

162 

28 

19 

7 

6 

2 

2 

4  71 

Bntiah 

268 

47 

41 

11 

6 

6 

2 

.98 

TTftiti     .       .       , 

.16 

French 

.11 

Porto  Rico 

.04 

Santo  DominiH) 

4 

6 
1 

.04 

Dutch 

.01 

1 

.01 

Total 

160 

236 

261 

374 

4.186 

1.045 

6.01 

Central  America: 

GuatflmRlR , 

11 

9 

17 

206 
28 

8 
4 
3 

186 

11 

6 

526 
7 
6 

278 

3 

8 

13 

09 

241 

11 

9 

3 

13 

1.89 

Salvador 

.06 

Costa  Rica 

.05 

Nioaragua 

.02 

Honduras 

4 

.07 

Total 

87 

244 

202 

542 

361 

277 

1.50 

2 
87 

6 
10 

1 

24 
18 

511 
100 
26 
30 
3 
18 
19 

397 
129 
17 
41 
4 
11 
99 

23 

364 

37 

49 

1 

131 

144 

187 
136 
25 
33 
2 
47 
68 

1  08 

Hawaii 

46 
38 
26 
2 
49 
15 

.78 

.14 

Bomiudft 

.19 

Italy 

.01 

Rritlcih  Onifini^ 

.27 

.36 

Total,                    ,  . 

2.967 

6,246 

13,984 

25,L96 

39,632 

17,371 

100.00 

Value  of  horses  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  several  foreign  countries 

during  each  fiscal  year  from  1893  to  1897 ,  inclusive. 


Countries  to  which  exi>orted. 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Germany 

Belgium 

Mexico , 


West  Indies: 

Cuba 

British 

Haiti 

French 

Porto  Rico 

Santo  Domingo. 

Dutch 

Danish 


Total. 


Central  America: 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

Costa  Rica.... 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 


Total. 


Years  ended  June  30— 


189a 


Dollara. 

204,035 

289.402 

79,960 


64,886 


10,020 

18,558 

2,626 

1,570 


1,200 
"506" 


34,473 


4,200 
2,100 
5,850 


12,150 


1804. 


Dollars. 

307,375 

480,078 

24,500 

4,300 

155,804 


16,230 

12.306 

6,975 

2,800 


1,525 
300 


40,136 


34,490 

4,960 

1,825 

2,150 

775 


44,190 


1895. 


Dollara. 

962,532 

710.727 

260,432 

45,960 

61,242 


10,479 

16,009 

3,710 

5.765 

1,125 

090 

935 

600 


39,913 


23,030 

2,750 

650 


27,330 


1896. 


Dollars. 

1,776,600 

608,639 

614,362 

174, 161 

62,239 


Dollars. 

2,579,738 

478,574 

822,250 

465.365 

88,978 


26,050 

0.179 

6.700 

1,570 

600 

650 

260 


45,908 


67,088 
1.600 
1,140 


870 


60,198 


1897. 


194,180 
21.928 
2,745 
2.415 
4,600 
2,502 


228,300 


26,585 

400 

1,732 

1,275 

2,100 


32,092 
.1 


Annual  average, 
1893-1897. 


Dollara. 

1.164  066 

530,502 

360.299 

137.967 

86,630 


46,182 

19,272 

6.047 

3,850 

1.457 

1.308 

877 

270 


n,758 


29,259 

2,380 

2,239 

685 

649 


36,192 


Per  cent, 

47.18 

21.50 

14.60 

6.50 

3.51 


1.87 
.78 
.20 
.16 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.01 


3.16 


1.19 
.00 
.00 
.06 
.03 


1.43 
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Value  of  horses  exported  from  tlie  United  States  to  the  several  foreign  countries 
during  each  fiscal  year  from  1893  to  1897^  inclusive — Continned. 


Coantries  to  which  exjmrted. 


France 

Hawaii 

Veneznela 

Bennnda 

Italy 

British  Guiana 

All  other  conntriee 

Total 


Years  ended  June  3&— 


1803. 


DoUara. 
3,750 
7,823 
1,974 
6,160 
1,000 
8,260 
9,675 


718,607 


1894. 


DoUarg. 


7,760 
9,540 
4,337 
3,000 
8,755 
19,220 


1,106,995 


1895. 


Dollars. 

60,875 

12,637 

9,460 

5,815 

15,000 

2,415 

5,460 


2,209,298 


1896. 


Dollars. 
58,600 
14,280 
7,256 
8,710 
3,200 
2,900 
8,650 


3,530,703 


1897. 


Dollars. 

8.500 

87,030 

10,110 

5,960 

800 

1,425 

10,065 


4,760,265 


Annual  average 
1898-1897. 


DoUara. 

86,845 

15,906 

7,668 

6,094 

4,600 

3,749 

10,618 


2,467,374 


.Pier  cent.* 
LOT 
.64 
.81 
.26 
.19 
.15 
.43 


100.00 


KEFOBTS  AJSm  EXTRACTS  FBOH  BEPOBTS  BELATIHO  TO  THE  USE 
OF  AHEBICAH  HOBSES  IN  FOBEIOK  COUVTBIES. 


GREAT     BRITAIN'S 


PURCHASES     OF 
ARGENTINA. 


CAVAIiRT      HORSES      IN 


[Letter  from  Hon.  William  I.  Bnchanan,  American  minister  to  Argentina,*  dated  November  19, 

1896.] 

Knowing  the  interest  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
our  people  in  general  in  all  that  affects  the  market  abroad  for  our 
horses,  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  gather  together  such  informa- 
tion as  possible  with  regard  to  the  purchases  of  Argentine  horses 
being  made  here,  for  the  second  time,  by  the  British  Government  for 
its  troops  in  Africa. 

All  purchases  of  horses  are  made  by  commissions  of  ofl&cers  from 
the  "Remount  department"  of  the  British  army,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  headquarters  staff  at  London,  having  sole  control  over  the 
purchases  of  horses  used  by  the  British  army  throughout  the  world. 

The  appointments  of  officers  for  this  service  are  for  the  same  period 
as  those  for  other  staff  positions — five  years.  The  headquarters  staff 
consists  of  one  inspector-general  (a  general  of&cer),  one  deputy  assist- 
ant general  (of  any  rank),  three  assistant  inspectors  (colonels),  two 
staff  captains,  about  one  hundred  men  from  the  Woolwich  depot,  and 
the  same  from  that  of  Dublin,  and  as  many  veterinary  surgeons  as 
are  required. 

The  commission  making  purchases  here  consists  of  two  ofl&cers  who 
are  advised  by  two  veterinary  surgeons.  They  have  this  year  pur- 
chased about  the  same  number  of  horses  as  they  did  last — 1,500.  They 
have  bought  three  classes  of  horses : 

(a)  Cavalry:  A  well-bred  horse  (I  learn  very  difl&cult  to  get  here) 
15  hands  1  inch  to  16  hands  high,  and  bred  from  thoroughbred  sires 
and  half-bred  mares. 

(&)  Artillery :  A  coarser-bred  horse  than  (a)  and  with  more  weight, 
bone  and  substance  and  less  quality  ;  15  hands  2  inches  to  16 
hands  high. 


*By  the  courteBy  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State. 


* 
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(c)  Cobs :  From  14  hands  1  inch  to  15  hands  ;  these  are  coarse  bred, 
weight-carrying  animals  for  mounted  infantry. 

(a)  and  (&)  are  required  to  be  tame  enough  to  handle,  i.  e.,  to  lead 
and  to  examine  as  to  age  and  soundness;  (c)  must  all  be  ridden  before 
they  will  be  bought. 

No  horses  over  7  years  old  are  purchased  and  but  very  few  under  4 
years  old. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  commission  this  year  are  higher  than  those 
paid  last  year.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  "  fall  in  gold,"  but  in  some 
degree  to  the  decreasing  number  of  good  desirable  animals  met  with. 
The  latter  is  especially  true,  I  am  told,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
cavalry  horses  desired. 

This  year  prices  have  been  for: 

(a)  Cavalry  horses *  $100  to  $250. 

(b)  Royal  artillery  horses 100  to   200, 

(c)  Cobs 70  to     80. 

I  think  an  average  charge  of  $10  (paper)  per  head  can  be  added  to 
these  prices  for  freight  from  the  "estancia"  to  this  city. 

Some  mules  have  been  bought  by  the  commission  this  year  at  from 
$70  to  $120  (paper)  per  head,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  class;  indeed 
good  mules  do  not  seem  to  exist  here  in  any  numbers. 

All  these  horses  are  shipped  to  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Matabele- 
land  in  ships  chartered  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  the  freight  i)er  head,  but  it  can  be  stated  that  it  figures  out 
more  than  $35  gold. 

The  fittings  on  board  ship  cost  about  $5  gold  per  head.  The  time 
consumed  on  the  journey  between  here  and  the  Cape  is  about  twenty- 
three  days.  The  men  who  take  care  of  the  horses  during  the  voyage 
are  paid  £4  ($19.44  gold)  for  the  trip. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  commission  that  it  ic  more  advan- 
tageous to  charter  a  ship  entire  to  carry  the  horses  they  purchase 
than  to  make  a  contract  freight  rate,  since  they  are  thus  not  only  in 
a  position  to  take  better  care  of  their  stock,  but  in  addition  are  able 
to  carry  alfalfa  as  cargo;  and  as  they  have  to  import  into  Africa 
almost  all  the  forage  they  use  and  can  buy  alfalfa  here  at  $40  (paper) 
per  Argentine  ton,  2,204  pounds,  baled  and  at  ship's  side,  they  find 
it  profitable  to  charter  outright  steamers  of  large  carrying  capacity. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  general  soundness  of  Argentine 
horses,  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  commission  that  fully  70  per 
cent  of  the  horses  offered  them  were  sound,  but  that  they  found  only 
5  to  lOi  i)er  cent  of  those  offered  suitable  for  their  use.     The  diseases 

*  The  average  price  paid  for  the  larger  nnmber  bought  would  be  about  $190. 
These  prices  are  in  Argentine  x)aper  money.  To  reduce  them  to  United  States 
currency  first  divide  by  an  average  gold  rate  of  2.60  and  then  multiply  the  result 
by  0.065,  the  value  of  the  Argentine  gold  peso  in  United  States  currency.  As  a 
result  of  this  calculation  the  Argentine  paper  dollar  is  found  to  be  worth  a  frac- 
tion over  87  cents  in  gold. 
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found  among  the  horses  offered  were  cataracts,  ring  and  side  bones, 
and  spavin;  many  had  defective  feet.  I  was  also  told,  in  reply  to  a 
question  I  asked  that,  from  my  informant's  point  of  view,  the  best 
animals  were  produced  here  by  crossing  the  native  stock  with  thor- 
oughbred blood,  and  that  the  use  here  of  a  heavy  draft  horse  as  a 
sire  had  not  given  good  results. 

Members  of  the  commission  told  me  that  they  were  each  year 
obliged  to  buy  a  large  number  of  horses  for  Africa  alone,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  number  of  horses  which  die  there  yearly  from  what  is 
known  as  "horse  sickness,"  a  form  of  malarial  fever  that  is  epidemic 
there,  and  not  yet  understood  by  their  veterinary  surgeons,  although 
it  has  been  studied  carefully  for  several  years.  It  is  said  that  18  per 
cent  of  the  horses  used  by  the  British  forces  in  Africa  die  each  year 
from  this  disease  alone,  whereas  not  more  than  2  per  cent  die  from  all 
other  diseases. 

Should  the  marked  "fall  in  gold"  or  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  paper  money  of  this  country  that  has  taken  place  here  during 
the  past  year  be  maintained  or  increased  it  will  be  less  advantageous 
for  the  commission  to  buy  horses  here  in  the  future,  since  the  net 
cost  in  pounds  sterling  increases  with  "  falling  gold."  In  the  event 
"low  gold"  continues,  therefore,  Australia  will  most  likely  be  the 
point  the  commission  will  next  select  for  their  operations.  In  that 
connection  I  venture  to  suggest  that  I  believe  from  conversations  had 
with  members  of  the  commission  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  give 
especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  "Remount  department,"  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  as  I  believe  cavalry  horses  can  be 
advantageously  bought  in  our  country,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
that  class  of  horses  is  exceedingly  limited  here. 

AMERICAN  HORSES  IN  BELGIUM. 

[Letter  from  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Belgium,  dated  BroBaels, 

September  20, 1807.] 

Sm:  Learning  of  your  desire  to  extend,  if  possible,  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  in  horses  as  well  as  in  cattle,  especially  your  hope 
that  the  United  States  might  supply  larger  numbers  of  horses  for  mili- 
tary service  in  Europe,  I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Antwerp,  ipade  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  cattle,  to  see  the  stables  used  for  imported  horses  at 
that  city. 

There  is  no  duty  on  horses  imported  into  Belgium,  and  therefore 
no  "bonded"  stables  are  needed. 

The  largest  of  these  stables  are  called  "the  American  stables," 
where  the  horses,  after  having  been  examined  on  the  dock  by  Govern- 
ment veterinarians,  are  brought  and  kept  either  for  private  sale  or 
for  sale  by  auction.  There  were  about  400  horses,  all  just  landed 
from  New  York,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  am  told  that  they  have 
received  as  high  as  7,000  horses  from  the  United  States  in  a  year. 
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These  horses  are  brought  from  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
either  direct  to  Antwerp  across  the  Atlantic,  or  after  the  transship- 
ment in  England  from  that  country  to  Belgium. 

The  latter  mode,  while  of  course  more  expensive,  enables  the  deal- 
ers at  times  to  sell  a  horse  as  English  or  Irish  instead  of  American,  at 
a  higher  price.  The  stables,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  entirely  run 
on  a  commission  basis  and  horses  remain  there  as  long  as  the  dealers 
or  importers  choose  to  leave  them. 

These  400  American  horses  were  decidedly  of  the  common  work- 
horse type,  having  among  them  very  few  which  showed  a  trace  of 
either  action  or  blood.  One  lot  of  24  horses  had  been  sold  at  private 
sale  for  950  francs  *  a  head,  to  go  to  Strassburg,  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
These  were  rather  the  best  of  the  whole  lot  of  working  horses  and 
were  such  as  our  farmers  in  the  Ohio  Valley  would  ask  from  $60  to 
$90  for.  There  were  a  few  draft  horses  among  the  remainder  showing 
decided  traces  of  Flemish  admixture,  but  falling  far  short  of  the  fine 
draft  horses  for  which  Flanders  is  famous.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
of  the  horses  had  been  brought  over  by  one  American  dealer,  who  was 
preparing  tiO  sell  at  auction  on  the  fourth  day  after  landing.  This  I 
mention  to  show  the  good  average  condition  in  which  horses  are  deliv- 
ered at  Antwerp  by  the  steamship  companies  without  any  special  care 
having  been  taken  about  them.  In  all  these  400  horses  I  think  there 
were  but  four  or  five  which  showed  signs  of  illness,  and  perhaps 
double  that  number  had  been  slightly  cut  or  galled  during  the  voyage. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  out  from  this  man  or  any  other  of  the  deal- 
ers what  they  had  paid  for  these  horses  in  America,  or,  except  very 
vaguely,  from  what  part  of  the  United  States  they  came. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  the  mili- 
tary attach^  of  this  legation.  Lieutenant  Langhorne,  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  whose  practical  knowledge  and  long  experience  in  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  our  Army  made  his  presence  and  comments  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  value. 

On  leaving  these  stables  we  were  able  to  obtain  permission  to  visit 
and  examine  the  collections  of  the  famous  draft  horses  of  Flanders, 
owned  by  the  various  cooperative  societies  of  teamsters  and  truckmen 
who  do  the  business  of  the  docks  at  Antwerp.  These  societies  are 
supposed  to  own  the  finest  stables  of  these  horses  in  existence. 

The  magnificent  condition  of  these  animals  showed  the  care  given 
them  and  the  pride  taken  in  them  by  their  owners.  Each  member  of 
the  society  has  the  care  of  two  special  horses  and  is  charged  with 
the  sole  responsibility  of  their  health  and  condition,  being  given 
absolute  cart6  blanch6  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  feed 
and  the  details  of  looking  after  them. 

*  The  State  Department  gives  the  value  of  the  franc  in  United  States  money 
as  10.3  cents.  Ordinary  calculations  in  round  numbers  are  usually  made  on  the 
basis  of  five  francs  to  the  dollar. 
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We  were  able  also  to  see  a  large  number  of  horses  just  brought 
from  America  for  the  market  in  Paris,  the  freight  from  New  York 
via  Antwerp  to  Paris  being  less  than  that  via  Havre.  These  horses 
came  from  Indiana  and  seemed  to  be  a  good  common  grade  of  farm 
horse,  apparently  all  selected  for  soundness.  The  dealer  expected  to 
sell  about  half  of  them  for  French  military  service,  while  the  other 
half,  he  said,  would  go  into  the  cab  sei*vioe  at  Paris.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  from  him  the  information  as  to  how  much  he  paid  for 
these  horses  in  America  or  as  to  what  he  expected  to  get  for  them  in 
Paris;  but  as  prices  are  rather  higher  thei^e  than  in  Antwerp,  taking 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  these  horses  compared  with  those  I 
have  mentioned  above,  I  suppose  he  would  expect  on  an  average 
about  1,100  francs. 

A  certain  number  of  high-bred  saddle  horses  for  park  riding  and 
officers'  mounts  were  observed,  but  there  was  risk  of  their  finding  no 
market. 

I  am  satisfied  of  two  things: 

First.  That  there  is  little  chance  for  sale  in  Belgium  for  our  finest 
and  largest  draft  horses,  because  the  home  bred  are  larger  and  finer 
looking.  Among  the  great  truck  horses  we  saw  were  two  pairs  of 
Americans,  which,  while  fine  animals,  were  so  much  smaller  and  less 
showy  than  the  enormous  Flemish  horses  that  it  was  evident  the 
popular  mind  would  not  accept  them  as  a  substitute. 

Second.  That  the  horses  which  will  meet  with  a  sale  in  all  the 
various  countries  supplied  through  the  port  of  Antwerp,  which  is  the 
largest  horse-importing  city  on  the  Continent,  are  the  common,  plain 
farmers'  horses  from  5  to  7  years  of  age,  without  speed,  but  with  good 
strength  and  endurance,  such  as  were  sold  in  the  Ohio  Valley  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  at  from  $50  to  $75.  These,  I  think,  would 
meet  with  a  sale  at  from  $150  to  $200  at  Antwerp  if  they  were  in 
good  condition. 

I  am  informed  that  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  impossible  to 
sell  any  American  horses  to  the  military  establishments  in  Belgium. 
The  purchases  for  this  purpose  are  so  much  controlled  by  government 
routine  methods  that  this  avenue  is  practically  closed  to  any  inno- 
vation in  selection. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MILITARY  ATTACH:^. 

[Report  of  Llent.  G.  T.  Langhome,  mUltary  attach^  *  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  BmBBela, 

dated  October  20, 1807.] 

Sm:  A  few  weeks  ago  the  United  States  minister,  Hon.  Bellamy 
Storer,  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  Antwerp  in  order  to  examine 
with  him  into  the  question  of  the  imiK)rtation  of  horses  from  the 
United  States  into  Belgium,  as  well  as  to  other  countries  of  Europe, 
through  the  port  of  Antwerp.     He  has  expressed  a  desire  to  have  me 


*  By  courtesy  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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make  a  report  on  this  subject — such  a  report  as  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  in  brief  the  ideas 
suggested  to  me  by  an  examination  of  the  subject. 

There  will  probably  be  imported  this  year  through  Antwerp  about 
20,000  horses  from  America.  A  number  of  these  will  come  from 
Canada. 

We  saw  about  200  horses  that  had  just  been  brought  from  New 
York,  most  of  them  having  been  bought  in  or  near  Chicago.  They 
were  of  all  sorts.  The  draft  animals  were  fairly  good,  but  few  of  the 
so-called  carriage  horses  had  any  pretense  to  good  breeding  or  to 
style.  There  were  one  or  two  fine  animals,  but  the  whole  lot  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  picked  up  at  small  cost,  with  care  taken  only  for 
soundness.  They  had  stood  the  voyage  remarkably  well.  Other  lots 
of  horses  were  shown  that  apx>eared  to  much  better  advantage.  They 
were  going  to  France  and  to  Switzerland  (some  for  military  service), 
and  were  expected  to  bring  higher  prices  there  than  those  sent  to 
Belgium. 

We  were  taken  to  the  stables  of  two  of  the  cooperative  companies 
of  workmen  to  see  there  the  best  kind  of  draft  horses  used  in  Antwerp. 
These  were  magnificent  animals,  some  of  them  weighing  over  2,500 
pounds  and  standing  17^  and  even  18  hands  high.  Many  of  them 
weighed  over  2,000  pounds.  As  a  rule  they  were  of  the  Flemish  breed, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  American  ones  among  them.  These 
latter,  although  not  so  large  (being,  however,  over  16  hands  and 
1,600  pounds),  appeared  more  muscular  than  the  former  in  propor- 
tion. A  single  one  of  these  horses  is  expected  to  draw  1,100  pounds 
on  the  low  trucks  (four  wheels)  used  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp. 

In  importing  horses  to  Europe  care  should  first  of  all  be  taken  as 
to  soundness,  as  even  a  slight  splint  would  ruin  the  sale  of  a  good 
animal.  Each  horse  imported  to  Belgium  is  inspected  by  a  Govern- 
ment veterinarian,  for  which  there  is  a  charge  of  2i  francs.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  this  charge  on  horses  billed  to  other  countries 
and  merely  passing  through  Belgium  has  been  discontinued. 

CABRIAGB  HORSES,   ETC. 

Carriage  horses,  etc.,  are  much  sought  after,  and  in  Brussels  and 
the  rest  of  the  continent  bring  large  prices  when  of  the  popular  type. 
Short-coupled,  high-headed,  and  high-stepping  horses  are  what  is 
wanted,  and  not  the  fast  roadsters  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  latter  lift  their  feet  high  only  when  going  fast.  Here  horses  that 
step  high  when  going  slow — ^park  horses,  in  fact — are  the  thing. 

HACKNEYS,   COACH  HORSES,   ETC. 

Hackneys,  coach  horses,  cobs,  etc.,  of  great  style  and  action  always 
find  a  good  market.     Sometimes  in  March  and  April  the  fast  road- 
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sters  can  be  sold  to  advantage  for  use  in  the  country,  but  as  a  role 
they  do  not  bring  the  prices  of  the  more  showy  park  animals. 

SADDLE  HORSES. 

A  great  many  of  these  are  in  use.  Every  rider  in  Belgium  uses 
the  English  saddle  and  rides  with  the  English  seat,  and  therefore 
their  mounts  must  be  in  keeping.  The  Irish  and  English  horses, 
well  bred,  with  small  heads  and  ears,  necks  tapering  ^nd  easily 
arched,  short,  straight  backs,  long,  sloping  shoulders,  and  clean  legs 
with  high  knee  action,  are  of  the  type  most  in  demand.  Everything 
is  for  style  and  showy  action.  The  gaits  are  the  trot,  the  walk,  the 
canter,  and  the  gallop,  in  that  order. 

HUNTERS  AND  JUMPERS. 

Although  there  is  no  hunting  to  amount  to  anything  in  this  conn- 
try,  still  a  high  jumper  will  bring  almost  any  price  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  spring  there  are  many  contests  with  prizes  for  jumping. 

In  the  three  classes  above  mentioned  there  is  no  limit  to  be  put  as 
to  the  price,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  need  and  means  of  the  seller 
and  buyer.  A  wealthy  man  wanting  a  riding  animal  will  readily 
give  4,000  francs  or  more  for  a  stylish,  well-built  horse  that  suits  his 
fancy.  I  have  asked  the  prices  of  many  horses  here  in  Brussels,  and 
have  found  them  all  high.  A  good-looking  pair  of  bay  carriage 
horses,  15f  hands,  of  good  action,  were  held  at  8,000  francs  ($1,600). 

DRAFT  HORSES. 

These  have  the  quickest  sale.  There  is  a  good  market  for  them 
always.  The  best  type  is  the  short-coupled,  short-legged,  large-bodied, 
large-boned  horse,  with  a  rather  small,  intelligent  head.  No  very 
pronounced  Roman  noses  nor  long,  coarse  hair  on  the  legs  above  the 
fetlocks  are  liked. 

The  heavy  weights  (some  of  the  American  horses  reach  1,800  pounds) 
bring  from  $190  up,  while  the  smaller  animals,  800  to  1,000  pounds, 
bring  from  $125  up  when  good.  Such  horses  can  be  used  for  delivery 
wagons  and  for  trams  or  street  cars.  They  can  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  our  country. 

Horsemen  and  buyers  here  object  to  the  long-legged,  long-backed 
horse  of  any  sort,  and  such  animals  do  not  seem  to  bring  as  good  prices 
as  others  perhaps  not  so  finely  bred,  but  more  to  the  taste  of  the  buyers. 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  are  furnished  to  the  Government 
by  contract. 

The  Irish  horse  is  here  again  the  favorite.  Perhaps  American 
animals  shipped  through  England  or  Ireland  oftentimes  become  natur- 
alized in  a  few  days  and  ai-e  sold  as  natives  of  those  islands.  The 
price  paid  is  between  1,100  and  1,200  francs.    At  present  it  is  1,150 
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francs.  The  descriptions  of  the  horses  in  the  army  here  and  those 
of  our  own  service  are  practically  the  same,  but  the  animals  them- 
selves are  quite  different.  This  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  different  needs  and  the  ideas  in  the  two  countries.  We  have 
weight  carriers,  with  large  barrels,  to  stand  hard  work  and  to  become 
"  rustlers  "  when  forage  gives  out.  The  horses  here  are  more  care- 
fully treated,  have  much  smaller  barrels,  and  are  more  lightly  and 
gracefully  built  than  ours.  I  think  that  our  Government  horses  are 
better  than  those  of  this  country,  but  the  of&cers  here  have  much 
finer  mounts  than  our  own. 

I  came  from  London  a  few  days  ago  on  the  same  boat  with  30 
Irish  horses  being  brought  over  for  the  Belgian  cavalry.  They  were 
animals  of  the  small  hunter  type,  rather  well  bred,  although  many  of 
them  had  large  ears  and  not  pretty  heads.  The  dealer  said  that  he 
paid  £30*  for  them  in  the  south  of  Ireland;  the  cost  of  bringing 
them  over  was  about  £2;  he  got  for  them  1,150  francs.  His  profit  was 
then  about  £14  ($70)  a  head. 

Horses  for  the  service  are  inspected  at  the  barracks  of  the  regi- 
ments by  boards  consisting  of  two  officers  and  a  veterinarian,  and  the 
colonel  or  his  representative  is  always  present.  When  accepted  they 
are  paid  for  at  the  contract  price.  The  contractors  become  expert  in 
buying  the  type  of  animal  that  they  know  from  experience  will  prob- 
ably be  accepted,  make  few  mistakes,  and  have  few  horses  left  on 
their  hands. 

Officers  are  allowed  to  choose  and  to  take  from  the  contractors  at 
the  fixed  price  horses  that  they  wish,  but  frequently  they  will  buy 
outside  and  pay  much  more  for  horses  that  suit  them.  They,  too,  are 
fond  of  the  high-stepping,  stylish  saddle  animals,  and,  like  the  Mexi- 
can in  regard  to  his  sombrero,  will  give  more  than  their  year's  pay 
for  a  fine  mount. 

Those  who  wish  to  import  horses  to  this  country  or  to  the  rest  of 
the  Continent  wiU  do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  B.  Gregoir,  5 
Place  de  la  Commune,  Antwerp.  He  is  a  Belgian  who  has  traveled  a 
great  deal  in  the  United  States.  He  has  built  large  stables,  now 
accommodating  more  than  300  horses,  in  Antwerp  for  the  convenience 
of  shippers.  The  sellers  have  the  use  of  the  stables,  etc.,  according 
to  the  following: 

AMERICAN  STABLES. 

[CSable  address:  American  Stables,  Antwerp.    ABC  code  need.    Rne  Montigney,  Antwerp. 

Space  for  16U  horses,  10  box  stalls.] 

The  largest  stables  in  Belgium,  with  best  accommodations  for  foreign  shippers; 
near  the  quay,  railway  depot,  great  boulevards,  street  cars  coming  from  any  i)art 
of  the  city.    Nice  and  cheap  rooms  and  boarding  same  place.    Great  manage,  and 

•The  State  Department  gives  the  value  of  the  &  sterling  as  $4,866  in  United 
States  money.  Ordinary  calculations  in  round  numbers  are  usually  made  on  the 
basis  of  five  dollars  to  the  pound  (£). 
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everything  necessary  to  drive  or  ride  the  horses;  telephone  freely  to  the  disposal 
of  customers. 

Entrance,  3  francs  per  horse.  All  other  costs,  including  landing,  conduct  to 
stables,  feeding,  cares,  reshipping  horses,  and  one  man  per  ten  horses:  In  stalls, 
8  francs  i)er  horse  and  day;  in  box  stalls,  5  francs. 

Shoeing,  veterinary  cares,  certificates,  inspection,  and  medicines  are  the  only 
extra  costs  to  be  paid. 

His  commission  is  5  per  cent,  of  which  3  per  cent,  as  I  understand, 
goes  to  the  Government.  This  is  the  only  good  place  that  I  could 
find,  and  by  shipping  to  him  many  annoyances  are  avoided  until  the 
shipper  learns  the  ways  of  this  country  and  can  make  better  arrange- 
ments. 

The  tails  of  all  horses  here  are  docked.  This  is  badly  done,  as  a 
rule,  in  America.  At  the  stables  above  mentioned  the  horses  are 
docked  by  an  expert  at  no  charge  to  the  shipper,  the  operator  keeping 
the  hair  cut  off  as  his  recomx)ense. 

The  Phoenix  line  of  steamships  brings  over  the  horses  at  a  cost  of 
$20  per  head  from  New  York  to  Antwerp,  or  for  $30  including  every- 
thing— insurance,  feeding,  attendance,  and  all.  The  cost  of  the  same 
from  Chicago  to  Antwerp  is  about  $40.  The  voyage  takes  two  weeks 
or  less,  and  the  horses  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  I  have  seen 
about  four  lots  that  came  in  that  way.  Tha  tails  should  always  be 
sacked,  to  avoid  their  being  rubbed.  The  horses  arrived  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  or  Mondays,  and  were  sold  the  following  Thursdays.  I 
saw  those  that  were  sold  on  the  16th  of  September.  They  appeared 
to  be  a  very  indifferent  lot.  Those  sold  on  the  14th  of  October,  which 
I  also  saw,  were  much  better,  but  still  not  by  any  means  of  superior 
types,  although  many  of  the  draft  animals  were  excellent,  and  such 
brought  over  1,000  francs.  I  understood  from  a  confidential  source 
that  the  shippers  in  these  instances  realized  about  $40  to  $43  per 
horse.  The  animals  cost  on  an  average  about  $96  laid  down  in 
Antwerp. 

The  buyers  were  principally  men  having  sales  stables,  who,  of  course, 
expected  to  make  a  profit  by  reselling  their  purchases.  In  selling 
pairs  it  is  well  to  put  them  up  first  separately  and  then  as  a  pair,  as 
this  is  allowed  in  the  Belgian  trade;  and  if  not  so  much  is  offered  on 
the  pair  as  on  the  two  sold  singly  the  horses  go  to  the  highest  sepa- 
rate bidders. 

All  horses  sent  over  should  be  well  broken  and  have  good  manners, 
not  only  in  harness  and  under  the  saddle,  but  also  in  the  stable.  The 
attendants  in  this  country  are  by  no  means  good  horsemen,  and  it 
takes  a  well-broken  animal  to  stand  the  treatment  it  receives. 

Mares  are  in  as  general  use  as  geldings,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference  as  to  price.  This  is  so  also  of  those  in  the  military  service. 
Roans  are  very  popular,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  bring  higher 
prices. 

I  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  collecting  the  above  informa- 
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tion,  and  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  horse  dealers 
here  as  elsewhere  are  prone  to  exaggeration,  depending,  of  course, 
npon  the  point  of  view. 


RBQXTIRElfBNTS  FOR  QBRBffAN  ARM7  HORSES. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Lieatenant  yon  Kahn.] 

Horses  for  service  in  the  German  army  must  have  good  blood,  sound 
legs  and  feet,  a  strong  back,  fit  to  carry  heavy  weight.  Sx>ecial  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  compactness  of  the  back  and  groin.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  the  horses  to  have  a  regular,  swinging  action.  Further, 
it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  horses  should  have  a  long  and  set- 
tled shoulder,  well-marked  withers,  large  quarters,  a  broad  chest,  a 
well-shaped  neck,  a  muscular  forearm,  with  short  bones  and  wiry 
tendons,  strong  hocks,  and  fetlocks  in  good  position,  neither  too  soft 
nor  too  straight. 

Horses  bought  for  the  cuirassier  regiments  must  measure  at  the  least 
1.53  meters;  those  for  all  regiments  of  the  uhlans,  for  the  dragoons, 
and  the  hussars  of  the  guard,  1.49  meters;  for  all  other  regiments  of 
dragoons  and  hussars,  1.46  meters;  the  draft  horses  of  the  artillery, 
1.52  meters,  and  for  the  charges  of  the  artillery,  1.48  meters.  In  all 
these  cases  the  lowest  measure  acceptable  is  given.  Horses  in  the 
service  of  the  cavalry  are  expected  to  do  service  for  a  term  of  ten 
years;  those  in  the  artillery  nine  years. 

Every  year  about  one-tenth  of  the  horses  doing  service  in  the  cavalry 
and  the  baggage  department  of  the  German  army  and  one-ninth  of 
the  horses  doing  service  in  the  artillery  are  put  out  and  replaced  by 
new  animals. 

For  the  Prussian  part  of  the  German  army  during  the  fiscal  year 
1897-98  provision  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  8,393  horses.  For  these 
horses,  which  have  to  be  from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  the  average 
price  paid  is  830  marks.*  On  the  same  conditions  679  horses  are 
required  for  the  regiments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  444  horses, 
for  which  an  average  price  of  1,150  marks  is  to  be  paid,  are  required 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  while  the  Bavarian  part  of  the  Ger- 
man army  requires  about  1,200  horses,  at  an  average  price  of  about  1,050 
marks.  As  a  rule  all  those  horses  are  bought  at  an  age  of  from  three 
to  four  years.  First  they  are  sent  to  so-called  "remounting  depots" — 
large  pasture  grounds  belonging  to  the  Government — ^where  they  remain 
for  one  year.  The  purchase  of  these  horses  is  made  by  "Remonte- 
Aakaufscommissionen,"  i.  e.,  by  military  boards  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  remounting  the  German  cavalry  and  artillery  and  acting 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  ministry  of  war.     These  boards  are 

*The  State  Department  gives  the  value  of  the  German  mark  as  23.8  cents  in 
United-  States  money.  Ordinary  calculations  in  round  numbers  are  usually 
made  on  the  basis  of  four  marks  to  the  dollar. 
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permanently  organized  and  consist  of  three  officers  and  one  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Six  boards  for  remounting  purposes  are  provided  for  thp  Glerman 
army,  the  German  Empire  being  divided  in  six  remounting  districts. 
Every  year  those  districts  are  visited  by  the  commission  allotted  to 
themr  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  civil  authorities  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  holding  of  fairs  for  remounting  purposes.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  public  advertisement.  To  these  fairs  horse  breeders  and 
horse  dealers  send  their  stock.  The  purchase  of  the  horses  is  done 
free-handed  by  the  board.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  paid  cash  down 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  provision  existing  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  imported 
horses;  the  price  to  be  paid  is  a  matter  left  to  the  purchasing  board, 
on  condition  that  the  average  price  is  not  to  be  exceeded. 

Amounts  of  1,000  to  1,200  marks  are  very  seldom  paid  for  horses, 
except  by  the  governments  of  Wurtembei^  and  Bavaria.  In  Prus- 
sia 1,000  to  1,200  marks  are  paid  only  if  horses  are  used  for  special 
purposes — for  instance,  for  the  use  of  the  bearers  of  the  colors  and 
the  kettledrums.  These  high  prices  are  paid  so  seldom  that  they 
hardly  can  be  taken  into  consideration  as  an  inducement  for  foreign 
importers. 

Of  the  four  most  important  purchasing  boards  for  remounting  pur- 
]K)ses,  two  are  for  eastern  Prussia  and  Posen,  one  for  Hanover,  one  for 
Mecklenburg,  and  one  for  Schleswig-Holstein.  These  boards  buy  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  horses  used  in  the  German  army.  The  three  boards 
first  mentioned  purchase  almost  the  whole  number  of  horses  needed 
for  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  provinces  of  eastern  Prussia,  western 
Prussia,  and  Posen  horse  raising  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
the  animals  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  "Trakehnen"  breed. 
The  Trakehnen  horse  is  originally  a  horse  native  to  the  soil  ancj  used 
for  farming  work,  cn»ssbred  with  Russian  horses.  In  the  course  of 
ihis  century  a  new  brand  of  Trakehnen  horses  has  been  raised  by 
<Tossbreeding  with  English  full-blood  stallions.  This  work  has  been 
larried  on  successfully,  especially  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
IIS  a  consequence  the  Trakehnen  breed  has  been  much  improved, 
ospecially  as  far  as  their  speed  is  concerned. 

Although  the  use  of  English  stallions  has  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  different  quarters,  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
The  purchasing  board  of  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  and  Schleswig- 
llolstein  buy  mostly  horses  of  a  heavier  breed  for  artillery.  These 
horses  belong  to  the  native  brand  of  Mecklenburg,  which  has  been 
much  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  by  crossbreeding 
with  English  stallions.  For  the  use  of  the  German  army  no  horses 
are  directly  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

As  far  as  the  import  of  American  horses  for  army  purposes  comes 
nto  consideration,  it  has  to  be  stated  that  there  are  no  official  objec- 
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tions  against  it,  and  no  objections  based  on  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can horse. 

The  American  exporter  as  well  as  the  German  importer  has  the 
same  right  as  every  German  horse  raiser  or  horse  dealer  to  bring 
American  horses  to  the  fairs  held  for  remounting  purposes  and  to 
offer  them  for  sale  to  the  purchasing  boards;  but  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  in  buying  the  horses  for  the  use  of  the  German 
army  the  purchasing  boards  have  the  unlimited  power  to  buy  such 
horses  as  they  deem  fit,  and  if  they  choose  to  reject  horses  they  are 
not  expected  to  give  any  reasons  for  their  action. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  boards  would  not  hesitate  to  purchase 
at  reasonable  prices  some  American  horses  offered  to  them  if  they 
considered  them  fit  for  the  service  in  question,  but  the  situation 
undoubtedly  would  be  changed  in  case  American  horses  should  be 
imported  in  great  number  for  army  purposes.  The  oflScers  consti- 
tuting the  purchasing  boards  are  exx)erts,  and  in  view  of  the  control 
which  the  Government  exercises  over  all  imports  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceal  the  origin  of  these  horses  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  horses  used  in  Germany  in  civil  life  for  business  purposes  of 
different  kinds  average  in  height  from  1.46  to  1.54  meters.  Dark 
colors  are  preferred  as  a  rule.  For  heavy  horses,  such  as  are  used  for 
delivery  wagons  of  breweries  and  for  the  delivery  of  freight,  a  larger 
brand  is  in  demand — ^horses  weighing  about  500  to  600  kilograms.  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  stallions  are  not  taken,  and  geldings  are  pre- 
ferred to  mares.  Horses  raised  in  eastern  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg 
are  considered  favorites,  but  a  great  many  of  Danish,  Belgian,  French, 
and  American  origin  are  used.  The  street-car  companies  pay  for  their 
horses  on  the  average  800  to  900  marks,  and  buy  them  at  the  age  of 
5  to  7  years.  A  street-car  horse  serves  on  an  average  for  five  years, 
but  there  are  cases  where  horses  have  done  service  for  the  street-car 
companies  up  to  twelve  and  even  fifteen  years.  In  the  service  of  the 
street-car  companies  are  found  a  great  number  of  Danish,  Hungarian, 
and  French  horses.  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
demand  for  horses  for  the  street-car  companies  has  greatly  diminished 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  and  is  bound  to  grow  less  from 
year  to  year  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  street-car  lines  run 
by  electric  power.  In  a  great  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  Germany 
the  use  of  horsepower  for  street-car  purposes  has  already  been 
abolished  altogether,  and  it  is  a  question  of  comparatively  a  few  years 
when  the  whole  system  of  street  cars  in  Berlin  will  also  be  run  by 
electric  power.  The  street  car  drawn  by  horses  will  soon  be  confined 
to  very  small  places. 

The  omnibus  companies  as  a  rule  use  very  large  carriages  for  the 
conveniences  of  the  passengers,  and  accordingly  need  very  heavy  and 
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powerful  horses,  for  which  an  average  price  of  1,200  marks  is  iMud. 
In  some  cases  from  1,300  to  1,400  marks  have  been  paid  for  American 
horsed  by  these  companies,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  the  omnibus 
people  have  not  been  satisfied  with  their  American  purchases.  Height 
of  omnibus  horses  is  about  1.53  meters. 

The  firms  carrying  on  the  freight-delivery  business  pay,  as  a  rule, 
from  1,200  to  1,500  marks,  and  prefer  horses  raised  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  For  a  good  work- 
ing horse  about  1,000  marks  are  paid. 

Horses  for  private  carriages  command  a  very  different  price.  Com- 
paratively there  is  no  great  luxury  indulged  in  horses  by  the  carriage 
owners  in  Germany.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  are  hardly  worth  consideration.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  for  horses  used  for  private  carriages  1,500  to  2,000  marks  per 
head  are  paid  on  an  average. 

Of  the  prices  paid  for  American  fast  trotters  no  statement  can  he 
made,  because  that  depends  entirely  on  the  record,  the  pedigree,  and 
similar  points,  by  which  the  price  changes  from  horse  to  horse. 

The  Berlin  fire  department  and  the  mounted  police  in  the  large 
cities  buy  their  horses  from  dealers  with  whom  they  have  contracts. 
The  fire  department  expends  from  1,000  to  1,200  marks  for  a  horse. 
In  some  cases  they  go  as  far  as  1,350  marks,  but  this  is  seldom  done. 
They  prefer  horses  bred  in  Mecklenburg  or  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Prussia.  The  mounted  police  in  the  larger  cities,  especially  in  Berlin, 
are  spendidly  mounted  on  very  heavy  horses,  measuring  not  less  than 
1. 54  meters.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  gray  horses  are  rejected  as  well 
by  the  fire  department  as  by  the  police  authorities.  The  mounted 
police  pay  about  1,000  marks  for  a  horse.  Only  very  gentle  horses 
are  taken,  and  none  with  faults  which  would  be  an  obstacle  to  their 
use  in  crowded  streets;  so  all  biting  and  kicking  horses  are  rejected, 
and  the  contractor  is  bound  to  replace  them  by  other  animals.  The 
horses  of  the  mounted  police  are  put  into  service  at  the  age  of  5  to 
7  years,  very  seldom  younger,  often  older.  As  a  rule  they  serve  four 
years,  then  they  are  returned  to  the  contractor.  Under  certain  stip- 
ulated conditions  he  has  to  take  those  horses  in  partial  payment  for 
new  ones,  jv^hich  he  has  to  furnish.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
price  paid  for  horses  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany  is  about  15  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  northern  part. 

A  duty  of  10  marks  is  levied  for  colts,  yearlings,  and  horses  of  the 
age  of  2  years;  for  horses  older  than  2  years,  20  marks  have  to  be 
paid.  A  certificate  of  health,  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  country 
from  which  the  horse  is  exported,  is  indisx)ensable.  At  the  arrival  on 
German  soil  a  veterinary  inspection  of  the  horses  takes  place.  Quar- 
antine for  horses  is  abolished  and  only  takes  place  when  horses  are 
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imported  from  countries  which  have  been  declared  infected  by  con- 
tagious horse  diseases. 

To  increase  the  export  of  American  horses  to  Germany  it  would  be 
advisable  for  American  dealers  and  horse  breeders  to  establish  con- 
nections with  dealers  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany.  This  method 
would  be  more  advantageous  than  the  establishment  of  special  depots 
for  the  sale  of  American  horses.  The  Russian  Government  some 
time  ago  established  in  Berlin  stables,  etc.,  for  the  sale  of  Russian 
trotters  and  expended  a  great  amount  of  money  in  carrying  on  this 
establishment,  but  suffered  considerable  losses  and  finally  concluded 
to  shut  up  the  business.  If  the  United  States  desire  to  find  a  market 
in  Germany  for  American  horses  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  carrying  the  horses  across  the  ocean.  Dealers 
generally  complain  that  American  horses  arrive  in  a  very  poor  condi- 
tion ;*  in  consequence  prices  offered  for  them  are  low,  and  to  bring  them 
into  condition  costs  time  and  money.  Changes  for  the  better  would 
be  effected  by  making  arrangements  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
ti»n8- Atlantic  steamship  companies.  The  statement  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  in  which  the  horses  imported  from  the  United 
States  arrive  in  Germany  apply  but  to  the  inferior  animals;  valuable 
trotters  are  of  course  very  well  taken  care  of,  but  the  price  paid  for 
their  transport  is  accordingly  high. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATION  IN  SHIP- 
PING HORSES  TO  OERMAN7. 

[Bxtract  from  letter  of  Mr.  John  A.  Meyers,  formerly  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  West 

Virginia,  dated  New  York,  June  7,  1898.] 

My  partner  in  this  business  was  an  ex-Grerman  ofl&cer,  highly  con- 
nected in  Dresden  and  known  to  the  secretary  of  war  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  and  the  ofl&cers  of  some  of  the  regiments  in  the  barracks  at 
Dresden.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Germany,  which  gave  us  considerable 
advantage  in  our  chances  of  doing  business  in  Germany  over  those 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  American  citizen,  unacquainted  with  their 
language,  peculiar  laws,  and  habits  of  business. 

An  American  shipping  horses  to  Germany  will  find  it  more  profitable 
to  ship  heavy  and  medium  draft  horses.  These  can  be  sold  in  Ham- 
burg, if  landed  in  good  condition,  for  from  650  to  800  marks  a  head, 
equivalent  to  in  round  numbers  from  about  $160  to  $200  per  head. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  a  limited  supply  of  fine  saddle  and  coach 
hoi*ses.  It  will  not  pay  to  ship  anything  except  the  best  horses.  The 
army  ofl&cers  like  to  have  good  horses,  for  which  they  can  pay  from 
$200  to  $500  a  head,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  horse.  There 
is,  however,  a  regulation,  either  written  or  implied,  requiring  them  to 

*  See  letter  of  Meyers  and  letter  of  minister  to  Belgium,  p.  24. 
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purchase  their  horses  from  German  citizens,  and  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  disposed  of  a  single  horse  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  my  partner  himself  was  a  German. 
The  habits  of  the  officers  are  such  that  a  horse  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed  among  them  before  a  purchase  is  made,  and  at  present  there 
is  a  determination  in  some  quarters  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
introduction  of  American  horses  into  the  army.  My  partner,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  negotiating  several  sales  with  the  army  officers, 
and  these,  with  the  sales  that  he  had  made  from  a  former  shipment, 
all  turned  out  to  be  extremely  satisfactory.  We  had  facilities  for 
knowing  that  the  officers  who  had  bought  the  horses,  without  excej)- 
tion,  made  most  flattering  reports  to  their  colonels  in  regard  to  them, 
and  that  these  reports  to  the  colonels  also  reached  the  war  department 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  We  were  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  sale 
of  horses  to  the  Swiss  Government,  and  it  came  to  us  quite  directly 
that  the  report  of  the  Saxon  war  department  upon  the  American  horses 
in  the  Saxon  army  to  the  Swiss  Government  was  highly  favorable.  It 
is,  however,  impracticable  to  attempt  to  supply  the  army  with  Amer- 
ican horses  at  the  present  time,  unless  combinations  can  be  effected 
through  channels  which  we  fail  to  discover. 

The  trade  in  Germany  is  carried  on  quite  differently  from  that  in 
America.  Their  business  methods  and  their  manner  of  negotiating 
sales  are  entirely  different  from  ours.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fixed 
prices  in  Germany,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  dealer  to 
ask  three  times  as  much  as  he  will  take  for  a  horse.  The  intending 
purchaser  selects  the  horse  he  wishes,  and  then  goes  off  with  the  dealer 
to  a  cafe  or  beer  garden,  where  they  smoke  and  drink  beer  and  con- 
tinue in  negotiations,  the  dealer  gradually  falling  in  his  price  and  the 
intending  purchaser  rising  in  his,  until,  perhaps,  they  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  intending  purchaser,  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
makes  two  or  three  visits  and  at  last  brings  a  veterinarian. 

Such  a  thing  as  competition,  as  known  to  us,  would  be  considered 
dishonorable  among  the  Germans,  and  if  a  gentleman  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  horse  and  another  comes  around  who  is  well 
pleased  with  it,  you  dare  not  under  any  circumstances  allow  him  to 
know  that  the  other  man  is  thinking  of  purchasing  the  animal,  as  he 
would  at  once  stand  aside  and  wait  until  the  other  man  made  up  his 
mind.  The  sale  of  horses  by  auction  is  substantially  unknown  in 
Germany  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  well  intro- 
duced, if  it  should  ever  be,  as  it  meets  with  opposition  from  all  those 
people  who  live  upon  the  men  who  are  dealing  in  horses.  There  is 
one  firm  in  Berlin  of  very  considerable  wealth  that  is  able  to  buy 
extensively  and  continue  the  auction  of  horses  somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciple followed  in  the  large  sales  of  horses  in  this  country,  but  it  is  com- 
X)elled  in  many  cases,  I  am  told,  to  bid  in  its  horses  in  order  to  prevent 
loss.  This  combination  of  dealers  not  to  bid  against  one  another  and 
to  follow  the  principle  of  finding  fault  with  a  horse  that  a  man  is 
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thinking  of  buying  also  makes  it  a  precarious  business  for  the  Ameri- 
can who  takes  a  cargo  of  horses  to  Hamburg,  which  is  the  principal 
point  where  American  horses  are  landed  in  Germany.  The  business 
in  Hamburg  is  under  the  control  of  local  dealers  who  have  connec- 
tions with  the  dealers  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  is  quite  the  custom  in  Germany  for  the  dealers  to  go  to  Hamburg 
and  buy  American  horses  to  take  into  the  interior.  The  better  class 
of  these  horses,  if  draft  horses,  are  often  sold  as  Belgian  horses;  if 
saddle  or  coach  horses,  they  are  often  sold  as  English  horses;  and  the 
culls  are  sold  in  the  interior  as  American  horses.  Every  defect  that 
is  discovered  in  any  horse  is  promptly  applied  to  all  American  horses, 
and  studiously  published  in  the  papers  and  spread  in  all  directions 
by  the  dealers,  their  effort  being  to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Germany. 

We  went  with  the  determination  to  try  to  establish  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  guaranteed  every  horse  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  If 
found  not  to  be  so,  it  would  be  returned.  The  fact  that  we  were  able, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  do  business  with  the  army  ofl&cers  called 
out  several  attacks  upon  us  in  the  papers,  the  general  expression 
of  which  was  about  as  follows: 

It  is  a  matter  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  American  horses  are  being  offered 
for  sale  in  the  G^erman  markets.  This  shonld  not  be  permitted,  as  they  come  into 
comiietition  with  German-grown  horses  and  tend  to  force  down  the  prices  of 
German  horses.  Two  years  ago  a  good  draft  horse  in  this  section  brought  about 
1,200  marks.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  American  draft  horses  the  prices  have 
fallen  to  about  800  marks.  The  Americans  have  now  begun  to  introduce  coach 
and  saddle  horses.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that  the  horses  have  proven  so 
satisfactory  that  even  ofi&cers  of  the  army  have  purchased  some  of  them.  The 
enterprising  Americans  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  business.  The  German 
dealers  should  imxnrove  their  business  methods,  and  the  importation  of  American 
horses  shotQd  be  stopped. 

It  costs  about  $30  to  ship  a  horse  from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 
Horses  can  be  shipped  either  by  way  of  London,  where  they  will  be 
reshipped,  or  direct  to  Hamburg.  The  price  by  way  of  London  is  $30. 
The  steamship  company  furnishes  feed  and  attendance.  If  shipped 
direct  to  Hamburg,  the  price  is  $25,  but  the  shipper  must  furnish  the 
attendant  and  feed  in  addition.  The  steamship  company  allows  the 
attendant  to  return  free  of  charge.  An  attendant  is  needed  for  about 
every  10  horses.  If  the  shipper  wishes,  he  can  have  the  horses  insured 
at  a  premium  of  from  $5  to  $6  a  head.  The  rates  of  insurance  vary. 
The  ordinary  insurance  placed  upon  a  horse  is  $150,  which  the  com- 
pany pays  promptly  if  the  horse  fails  to  walk  ashore  in  Hamburg.  If 
it  is  able  to  walk  ashore,  even  should  it  die  one-half  hour  after  it 
lands,  the  insurance  company  will  not  pay.  The  horses  are  so  well 
packed  in  the  ship  that  there  is  little  loss  during  transportation.  The 
system  of  ventilation  in  the  ships,  however,  is  such  that  the  horses 
nearly  all  catch  bad  colds,  from  which  they  suffer  seriously  during 
transportation  and  still  more  seriously  after  they  arrive  on  the  other 
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side.  They  are  packed  into  the  ship  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  lie  down  during  transportation,  and  when  they  arrive  at 
the  other  side  they  are,  of  course,  very  stiff,  more  or  less  bruised  and 
rubbed,  and  are  really  not  ready  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  retail 
market  for  at  least  ten  days.  The  principal  losses  at  sea  are  caused 
by  injudicious  feeding  and  lack  of  careful  attention  to  the  horses. 
The  attendant  should  notice  tHem  with  great  care,  and  if  their  bowels 
or  kidneys  fail  to  act  regularly  he  should  promptly  administer  proper 
medicines,  as  otherwise  the  horse  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  beyond 
successful  treatment. 

In  Hamburg  there  is  a  tax  of  $6  a  head,  and  it  costs  about  50  cents 
a  head  to- land  the  horses  and  transport  them  to  the  sales  stables. 
The  charges  in  Hamburg  for  keeping  a  horse  are  about  $1  a  day  for 
the  first  two  days^  about  75  cents  a  day  if  they  remain  a  week,  and 
about  50  cents  a  day  if  they  remain  longer;  this  latter,  however,  by 
special  contract.  Unless  an  American  has  made  a  number  of  ship- 
ments and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  business,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  employ  the  services  of  a  broker  or  commis- 
sioner who  will  look  after  the  landing  and  transportation  of  the  horses 
to  the  stables,  the  payment  of  the  local  tax,  and  the  loading  of  the 
horses  on  the  railroad  cars.  The  railroad  cars  are  arranged  to  carry 
6  horses  each,  but  by  careful  packing  a  person  can  put  10  head  of 
smaller  horses  into  each  car.  An  attendant  should  accompany  the 
train.  The  rates  are  fixed  and  are  proportional  to  the  distance  the 
horses  are  shipped. 

Horses  can  be  boarded  at  towns  in  the  interior  at  about  65  cents  a 
day,  and  by  careful  contracting  a  person  can  have  them  kept  for  60 
cents  a  day. 

All  horses  shipped  to  Germany  go  through  a  process  of  acclimation 
and  are  subject  to  what  the  Germans  call  "druse,"  a  species  of  dis- 
temper which  attacks  the  animal  in  various  forms.  Unless  neglected, 
it  is  not  fatal,  but  it  incapacitates  a  horse  for  work  and  unfits  it  for 
exhibition  purposes  until  after  the  attack.  The  attack  usually  lasts 
only  a  week  or  ten  days,  though  the  horse  may  be  invalided  from  it 
for  several  weeks.     It  is  quite  a  serious  trouble. 

There  is  another  difl&culty  about  the  transportation  of  horses  which 
can  scarcely  be  overcome.  The  horses  are  affected  differently  by  the 
ocean  trip;  the  hair  changes  color  in  quite  a  perceptible  degree,  and 
one  horse  may  lose  flesh  while  another  will  gain,  so  that  a  man  can 
not  be  certain  that  a  pair  of  horses  quite  perfectly  matched  in  New 
York  will  be  matched  when  ready  for  sale  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  We  were  compelled  to  break  up  several  well-matched  teams 
on  this  account. 

In  regard  to  the  colors  of  horses,  the  favorite  color  is  bay  without 
markings;  the  white  horse  is  substantially  unsalable,  and  a  gray  horse 
is  difficult  to  sell.  Black  horses  should  be  shipped  with  long  manes 
and  tails.     The  demand  for  them  is  limited.     They  are  used  princi- 
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pally  for  funeral  processions,  hearses,  etc.  They  should  be  entirely 
free  of  all  markings,  of  solid  black  color,  and  large  size.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  dark  sorrels  if  free  from  white  markings.  Saddle 
and  coach  horses  are  docked;  draft  horses  are  sold  without  being 
trimmed.  In  regard  to  gaits  for  horses,  the  only  gaits  required  are 
walking,  trotting,  and  galloping.  Other  gaits  are  objectionable. 
They  insist  upon  horses  of  high  action  and  courageous  appearance. 
Trotting  stock  is  little  known  in  Germany,  and  is  wholly  unappre- 
ciated. They  insist  upon  having  the  horses  in  good  condition,  and 
prefer  a  horse  built  on  the  style  of  the  English  cob  as  a  coach  and 
riding  horse. 

I  have  mentioned  the  diflSculties  that  any  American  is  likely  to 
encounter  who  undertakes  the  business  in  Germany.  He  may  pre- 
pare himself  to  face  them ,  and  if  he  can  overcome  them  and  form  the 
proper  connections  in  Germany,  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  the 
export  of  American  horses. 


HORSES  IN  FRANCE. 

[Extract  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Edw.  M.  Oreen,  of  Paris,  France.] 
ENCOURAGEMENTS   FOR   IMPROVING    THE    RACE   AND   FOR   BREEDING. 

Much  encouragement  is  offered  by  the  Government,  societies,  and 
individuals  for  horse  breeding  and  for  improvement  of  the  race,  in 
the  way  of  prizes  at  horse  shows,  hippodromes,  trials,  and  races. 

The  horse  shows  have  done  much  good  not  only  in  improving  the 
breed,  but  in  showing  clearly  to  farmers  and  breeders  what  kind  and 
class  of  animals  they  should  raise  and  what  is  best  fitted  for  the 
requirements  of  the  country  and  for  exportation.  Undoubtedly 
great  pains  are  taken  in  France  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
their  horses,  and  the  results  during  the  last  ten  years  are  very  satis- 
factory, the  statistics  showing  a  continued  increase  not  only  in  the 
number  of  approved  stallions,  but  also  in  the  number  of  mares 
served  by  stallions  of  improved  breed.  The  business  of  horse  breed- 
ing is  popular  in  France  and  is  increasing  under  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Government  and  various  societies.  Automobiles  and 
bicycles  have  undoubtedly  supplanted  the  use  of  horses  to  some 
extent,  and  the  number  of  those  animals  actually  needed  may  be  some- 
what smaller  than  previously.  Good  authorities  contend  that  the  use 
of  automobiles  and  bicycles  will  not  affect  the  horse  breeding  in 
France  as  much  as  it  will  the  importation  of  foreign  horses. 

HORSES  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Of  the  total  number  of  horses  in  France  about  1,080,000  horses  and 
geldings  and  about  1,020,000  mares  are  employed  for  farming  and 
agricultural  purposes. 
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Race  horses,  mail-coach,  riding,  and  private  carriage  horses  come 
from  all  quarters,  and  their  prices  and  sizes  are  hard  to  determine,  as 
they  are  subject  to  the  qualities  of  the  animal  and  to  the  fancies  of 
the  purchasers.  The  race  horses  are  generally  of  pure  English  or 
Anglo- Arabian  blood.  The  mail-coach  horses  are  of  pure  or  half 
blood. 

The  Percheron,  Boulonnais,  and  Normand  horses  are  used  for  heavy 
draft  purposes.  The  Percherons  are  used  to  a  great  extent  for  omni- 
bus service  (nearly  exclusively  so  in  Paris),  but  also  for  drays, 
wagons,  carriages,  carts,  and  farm  work.  The  breedera  of  Percherons 
have  taken  great  pains  not  to  allow  them  to  drift  into  the  Clydesdale 
type,  but  to  produce  horses  suitable  for  almost  any  kind  of  work,  and 
they  are  successful  in  carrying  out  this  purpose. 

The  Boulonnais  horses  come  from  Boulogne  district  and  are  used 
almost  entirely  for  heavy  draft  service,  being  very  large,  of  immense 
strength,  and  noted  for  being  very  active.  They  are  somewhat  taller 
than  the  Percherons,  of  heavier  body  and  more  compact.  They  are 
magnificent  animals.  The  Boulonnais  are  much  used  in  single  har- 
ness for  heavy  drays  and  for  goods  carriages. 

The  *'  Normand  "  horses  are  smaller  in  size  than  the  Percheron,  and 
are  used  for  draft  purposes  and  farm  work. 

The  Brittany  horses  are  small  and  of  great  endurance.  They  are 
used  by  the  railroad-passenger  omnibus  companies,  for  cabs,  and  also 
for  light  cavalry.  They  are  generally  used  in  double  harness.  As  to 
the  height  and  weight  of  the  foregoing — 

The  Boulonnais  are  from  6  feet  4  inches  to  5  feet  7  inches  in  height 
and  weigh  from  1,760  to  1,950  pounds;  the  Percherons  are  from  5  feet 
3  inches  to  5  feet  5  inches  in  height  and  weigh  from  1,500  to  1,750 
pounds;  the  Xormands  are  from  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  4  inches  in 
height  and  weigh  from  1,300  to  1,450  pounds,  and  the  Brittans  are 
from  4  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  1  inch  in  height  and  weigh  from  880  to 
1,000  pounds. 

Omnibus  horses — Percheron — 5  to  7  years  old,  cost  800  to  1,350 
francs,  averaging  about  1,100  francs. 

Livery-stable  carriage  horses  in  Paris  are  bought  when  about  4  to  5 
years  old,  and  cost  from  1,800  to  2,200  francs.  They  have  good  action, 
are  well-shaped  strong  animals,  measuring  about  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height.  Many  Dutch  horses  are  used  for  this  class  of  work,  being 
better  tempered  or  kinder  and  more  docile  than  the  French  horse. 
The  food  used  is  oats,  hay,  straw,  and  occasionally  bran  and  carrots. 

Cab  horses  come  from  everywhere,  but  principally  from  Denmark, 
Hungary,  and  from  the  Tarbes  district  (south  of  France) ;  also  from 
Brittany.  They  weigh  from  770  to  880  pounds  and  stand  about  4  feet 
11  to  5  feet  1  inch.  The  cab  horses  cost  from  700  to  950  francs,  say 
an  average  of  about  800  to  850  francs.  The  food  used  is  generally  a 
mixture  of  cracked  corn  (maize),  oats,  straw,  bran,  carrots,  and  bis- 
cuits, which  the  horses  eat  from  nose  bags. 
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Light  cavalry  horses — height,  5  feet  to  5  feet  1  inch ;  weight,  775  to 
880  ix>ands;  cost,  900  to  1,100  francs.  These  horses  come  mostly  from 
the  south  of  France  (Tarbes),  but  to  some  extent  from  Brittany  and 
some  other  districts. 

Horses  for  dragoon  regiments  are  in  height  5  feet  1  inch  to  5  feet  2 
Inches;  weight,  880  to  1,000  pounds,  and  cost  on  an  average  1,200  to 
1,300  francs.     They  are  mostly  French  horses. 

Cuirassiers  and  gendarmes  horses  are  in  height  5  feet  3  inches  to 
5  feet  4  inches,  and  weigh  1,050  to  1,150  pounds.  They  cost,  on  an 
average,  1,200  to  1,300  francs,  and  are  mostly  French  horses. 

Artillery  and  baggage-train  horses  are  in  height  5  feet  to  5  feet  2 
inches,  weigh  990  to  1,100  pounds,  and  cost  on  an  average  1,200  to 
1,300  francs. 

All  army  horses  are  2J  to  3  years  old — generally  3  yeai's  old  when 
purchased.  They  are  immediately  sent  to  the  supply  stations,  where 
they  stay  at  least  six  months,  when  they  are  sent  to  the  regiment  to 
be  trained  by  oflScers  and  soldiers  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose. 
The  training  takes  about  six  months,  so  that  the  horse  is  4  years 
old  when  he  is  turned  over  to  the  trooper  for  regular  service.  When 
the  army  needs  horses  the  Government  advertises  in  the  official  paper 
for  what  is  required,  giving  all  details  as  to  qualities,  age,  height, 
and  weight,  and  the  places  at  which  horses  may  be  presented  by  their 
owners  for  inspection  and  for  bids.  The  commission  which  purchases 
horses  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  and  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  When  a  horse  is  presented  to  the  commission  the  officers 
agree  among  themselves  what  price  they  will  give,  subject  to  the  vet- 
erinary's  report,  and  the  bid  is  made  to  the  owner,  who  can  accept  or 
refuse  it.  Anyone  may  present  horses  to  the  said  commission;  it  is 
open  to  all. 

Some  years  ago  the  Government  bought  Arab  horses  for  the  light 
cavalry,  but  it  appears  that  these  horses  (which  are  not  unlike  our 
Texas  ponies)  have  not  stood  the  climate  well,  and,  besides,  do  not  do 
well  when  shod.  In  Algeria  they  are  not  shod.  The  Gx)vernment  also 
tried  light  horses  from  South  America,  but  the  soldiers  could  do  noth- 
ing with  them.  The  horses  now  used  for  the  light  cavalry  come  from 
the  south  of  France,  being  a  crossbreed  of  Spanish- Arabian  horses 
with  mares  of  the  country;  some  also  come  from  Brittany. 

AMERICAN   HORSES. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  why  more  American  horses  are 
not  imported,  as  they  would  undoubtedly  suit  for  carriages  and  cabs 
and  farm  work  and,  if  care  is  taken,  for  army  puri)oses.  I  have  inter- 
viewed horse  dealers,  stable  keepers,  and  veterinary  surgeons  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  horse  has  not  had  a 
fair  trial  in  the  Paris  market. 

There  exists  a  prejudice  against  American  horses  because  those  that 
have  been  imported  were  not  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the 
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market,  being  of  inferior  quality.  From  what  I  can  learn,  those 
horses  must  have  been  purchased  in  America  only  because  they  were 
cheap,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  French  market,  and 
being  unfitted  for  the  same  have  created  a  bad  and  false  impression 
about  our  horses.  A  large  livery-stable  keeper  who  has  200  horses 
told  me  that  he  has  only  one  American  horse  (carriage  horse),  stand- 
ing 5  feet  3  inches,  5  years  old,  for  which  he  paid  1,200  francs,  and 
is  much  pleased  with  the  animal,  and  would  have  bought  more,  even 
at  a  dearer  price,  but  that  those  presented  to  him  were  such  ugly,  rec- 
tangular, long  and  flopping  eared  creatures  that  they  would  not  suit 
at  any  price. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  told  me  that  he  knew  the  American  horses 
and  admired  their  good  qualities,  especially  their  powers  of  endurance, 
and  could  not  understand  why  only  such  inferior  quality  came  to 
France. 

I  believe  that  American  horses  would  find  a  good  market  in  France 
if  pains  were  taken  to  send  only  such  horses  as  will  suit  the  needs 
of  the  purchasers. 


STTMMART     OF    A     COMMUNICATION     REOARDINO    AM2SRICAN 
HORSES  USED  B7  THE   LARGE  HORSE   COMPANIES  IN  PARIS, 

FRANCE. 

[H.  De  Lonoey  in  L'Accliinatation,  March,  1898.] 

For  three  years  cargoes  of  American  horses  have  continued  to  be 
received  without  interruption  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Marseilles,  and  they 
are  sold  at  public  auction  all  over  France ;  and  yet  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  American  horse  and  its 
future  in  France.  Some  maintain  that  at  the  average  of  $200,  the 
price  paid  at  a  recent  sale  at  Lyons,  they  were  cheap.  Others,  again, 
less  enthusiastic,  accord  to  the  American  horse  preference  over  the 
French  in  some  respects  while  in  others  they  prefer  the  latter.  The 
third  group  place  them  far  below  the  domestic  product,  admitting, 
however,  that  they  seem  to  *'stop  certain  gaps,"  being  purchased  by 
persons  who  ai'e  apt  to  load  themselves  too  readily  at  public  sales. 

The  first  visit  paid  by  the  writer  was  to  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  mechanical  trac- 
tion, the  number  of  horses  in  the  company's  stables,  which  for  a  long 
time  was  about  12,000,  has  been  increased  of  later  years  until  it 
reaches  16,000,  a  fact  explained  by  the  establishment  of  fifteen  new 
lines.  The  horses  consist  of  stallions,  geldings,  and  mares  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  first  American  horses  were  purchased  by  this 
company  three  years  ago.  These  are  now  at  depot  of  La  Bastille,  a 
most  important  station,  which  includes  1,200  horses,  all  high-class 
stallions,  supplying  one  of  the  most  important  and  arduous  lines  run 
by  the  company.     The  American  horses  were  closely  examined.    With 
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some  exceptions  these  horses  are  not  handsome,  in  spite  of  the  nniner- 
ous  importations  by  prominent  American  breeders  of  Percheron  stal- 
lions, whose  descendants  we  were  promised  should  supplant  our  native 
animals  in  our  own  markets.  "There  is  no  reason,"  said  one  of  the 
principal  employees  of  the  company,  "for  our  breeders  to  apprehend 
any  serious  competition  from  America.  The  so-called  heavy  Ameri- 
can draft,  horse  is  a  composite  result  of  incongruous,  unintelligent 
crossing  without  system,  the  results  being  inharmonious  and  defect- 
ive in  form.  This  horse  has  a  heavy  head,  small  neck,  great  mule 
ears,  flat  croup,  long  back,  well  built  in  front,  but  hind  quarters 
defective,  feet  flat,  colors  objectionable,  the  coat  altogether  lacking 
sheen,  average  height  1.65  meters,  good  movement  as  to  front  but 
defective  as  to  hind  quarters.  Except  perhaps  on  the  shoulder  and 
forearm,  the  muscular  masses  which  are  so  distinctive  of  our  native 
draft  breeds  are  wanting."  Apart  from  these  defects  we  were  assured 
that  the  American  draft  horses  were  badly  broken,  having  no  well- 
defined  paces,  and  generally  awkward  in  their  movements.  Hitched 
up  with  well-broken  French  horses,  however,  they  soon  get  used  to 
harness;  they  eat  well  and  are  not  dainty.  While  showing  good  work 
at  first  their  service  is  not  durable;  after  only  two  years'  service  they 
begin  to  show  wear,  the  hind  legs  swell,  and  they  are  subject  to  fis- 
tulas. A  comparison  made  on  the  spot  with  French  horses  which  had 
been  in  the  service  twelve  to  fourteen  years  was  invariably  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  American  horses  cost 
the  company  as  much  as  the  native.  The  director  of  the  company's 
horse  supply  has  practically  concluded  that  his  company  will  purchase 
no  more  Americans. 

Mr.  Vidal,  the  merchant  from  whom  the  omnibus  company  referred 
to  above  purchased  its  American  horses,  says: 

I  regard  the  American  draft  horses  as  having  no  futnre  in  France.  Personally 
I  find  no  profit  in  their  importation,  bnt  I  am  considering  an  importation  of  car- 
riage horses  (chevanz  de  Inxe).  In  comparison  with  the  Percheron  or  Bonlon- 
nais  the  American  draft  horse  is  not  pleasing  in  appearance,  moreover  he  is 
ill  broken.  Among  the  better  carriage  horses  we  occasionally  find  some  really 
brilliant  in  harness.  France  being  still  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  good  draft 
horses,  the  American  draft  horse  has  with  as  nothing  tq  ezx)ect.  The  principal 
traffic  with  these  horses  is  in  Belgium,  and  they  are  generally  destined  for  the 
market  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg;  nevertheless,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  Mr.  Levy,  jr., 
proposes  to  undertake  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  having  purchased  at 
Antwerp  large  grounds  upon  which  he  proposes  to  establish  a  depot  for  American 
draft  horses  with  a  view  to  introducing  them  throughout  France. 

Mr.  Vidal  does  not  believe  in  the  success  of  this  effort.  He  gives 
the  prices  of  these  horses  as  $80  to  $100  in  America  and  $150  to  $170 
delivered  in  Paris;  $180  is  all  that  the  omnibus  company  paid  for 
theirs.  "It  is  an  error,"  said  Mr.  Vidal,  "to  imagine  the  prices  of  horses 
in  America  to  be  so  low.     Some  years  ago,  undoubtedly,  the  price 
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fell  very  low;  to-day  that  has  changed,  and  the  advent  in  the  United 
States  of  an  increasing  number  of  purchasers  for  the  European  mar- 
ket has  caused  breeders  to  raise  their  prices;  moreover,  a  good  horse 
in  America  always  has  its  value.  For  good  carriage  horses,  when 
they  are  stylish  and  showy,  we  pay  $240  to  $280  apiece  on  the  spot. 
Such  as  are  purchased  for  from  $40  to  $60  ^are  plugs,  which  can  only 
be  sold  in  lots.  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  money  for  us  dealers  in  the 
common  horses.  The  expense  of  bringing  them  over  is  too  great. 
Note  this:  The  American  draft  horse  in  no  sense  competes  with  the 
native.  The  fact  is,  French  horses  over  4  years  old  are  not  in  the 
market;  when  we  come  across  any  we  never  let  them  slip.  Prices  in 
France  have  not  been  hurt  by  American  importations.  Never  have 
good  French  horses  been  as  dear  as  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
American  horses  came  in  opportunely,  at  a  time  when  French  horses 
5  or  6  years  of  age  adapted  to  saddle  or  harness  were  not  to  be  had." 
Mr.  Yidal  thus  summarizes  the  cost  of  transportation: 

One  must  take  a  week  to  get  together  a  shipment  of  horses,  during  which  time 
the  first  comers  must  be  cared  for  and  fed.  Then  there  is  often  delay  waiting  for  a 
suitable  vessel.  Boats  possessing  the  necessary  requirements  are  not  yet  too 
numerous.  Aboard  ship  there  is  feed  to  provide;  also  medicine,  grooms  in  attend- 
ance, and  a  veterinarian.  These  items  all  cost  money.  For  loading  and  unload- 
ing, and  putting  on  the  steam  cars  on  arrival,  help  must  be  employed.  I  sum  up 
expenses,  then,  as  follows:  Steamer  charges,  $30;  duty,  $6;  dock  charges,  $4;  insur- 
ance at  5  "per  cent  on  $200,  average,  $10;  incidental  exx)enses,  a  miniTnnm  of  $30; 
total,  $80. 

Then  there  are  losses  through  accidents,  aad  the  horses  always  arrive  much 
fatigued  and  need  several  weeks*  rest  to  get  into  condition. 

Mr.  Yidal  purchases  all  his  horses  in  Chicago  and  shii)s  then^  via 
Antwerp. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Blanc,  in  charge  of  the  line  service  of  the 
General  Cab  Company,  we  obtained  the  following: 

There  is  a  wide  choice  in  the  purchase  of  American  horses.  Good  ones  are  rare, 
but  among  them  are  some  really  choice  animals,  the  results  of  atavism  on  the  side 
of  the  Eurox)ean  sires.  This  company  has  bought  Americans  only  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  then  in  small  numbers — ^this  year  450.  In  all ,  we  have  now  between 
700  and  800.  Out  of  a  total  of  13,500  horses,  we  have  of  foreign  stock  2,000  Hun- 
garian, 1,200  Danish,  and,  as  above  stated,  700  to  800  Americans,  We  find  the 
Americans  badly  broken,  and  many  are  rejected  on  this  account;  others  are  ill 
mated  owing  to  their  bad  appearance.  Ab  a  result  of  careful  selection,  we  have 
some  very  good  subjects,  lacking  the  tone  and  action  of  some  of  our  Percherons, 
but  less  dainty  and  adapting  themselves  better  to  economical  rations.  The  Cab 
Company  does  not  depend  upon  the  American  horse  as  an  important  addition, 
owing  to  its  lack  of  the  uniformity  of  tyx)e  which  the  company  desires;  it  is 
accepted  rather  as  a  makeshift.  For  a  horse  with  style,  suitable  for  the  better 
class  of  livery  service,  the  Hungarian  offers  merit  at  a  lower  price.  He  can  be 
had  for  about  $160,  while  an  exceptionally  good  American  is  quoted  from  $240  to 
$280.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  American  horses  sold  at  the  public  sales  of 
Paris  are  seldom  perfectly  matched. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HORSB  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

[Extract  ftom  the  report  of  Mr.  Walter  WeUman,  dated  London,  October  15, 1897.] 

The  import  of  American  horses  began  to  attract  attention  in  Great 
Britain  about  ten  years  ago.  At  that  x)eriod  the  trade  was  largely 
confined  to  carriage  horses,  which  were  not,  however,  imported  in  such 
numbers  as  to  excite  any  particular  fear  among  British  breeders.  The 
decade  eiids  with  credit  to  the  American  breeder  of  having  almost 
X>aralyzed  horse  breeding  among  farmers  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
having  become  so  menacing  to  breeders  across  the  Irish  Sea  as  to 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  recent  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Horse  Breeding  in  Ireland. 

In  the  majority  report  of  that  commission  occur  these  passages: 

While  the  prices  given  high-class  horses,  whether  suitable  for  the  race  coarse, 
the  hunting  field,  or  for  harness,  have  fully  maintained  themselves,  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  us  that  the  price  of  inferior  horses  has  gone  down  very  largely 
of  late  years.  This  decrease,  estimated  at  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  is  attributed  to 
the  large  and  increasing  importation  of  horses  from  America,  and  in  part  to  the 
introduction  of  bicycles,  tram  cars,  and  other  means  of  locomotion. 

We  would  here  call  attention  to  the  large  and  increasing  imx)ortation  from 
America  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  general  utility  and  middle-class  harness 
horses,  and  the  great  reduction  in  freight,  which  will  obviously  tend  to  produce  a 
further  increase. 

A  dealer  informed  us  that  whereas  seven  years  ago  he  paid  £12  a  horse  for  car- 
riage from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  he  paid  last  year  only  £3 10s. ,  **  and  in  a  better 
ship." 

In  view  of  such  competition,  independently  of  other  considerations,  we  fail  to 
see  how  it  is  x)06sible  for  the  smaller  farmers  of  the  west  of  Ireland  to  rear  and 
sell  horses  of  this  description  at  a  profit. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  board  of  trade  sharply  outline  the  story. 
The  numbers  and  values  of  horses  imported  Trom  all  countries  into 
Great  Britain  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1891,  to  December 
31,  1896,  are  as  follows : 

Imports  from  all  countries, 
[Tear  ending  December  31.] 


Year. 


\m\ 

vssei 

1803 

iao4 

1885 

1886 

Total 


Number  of 
animals. 


21,072 
20,994 
13,719 
22,806 
34,092 
40,077 


174,020 


Value. 


£432,268 
425.401 
376,954 
548.068 
921,490 

1,027,736 


3,731,907 
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The  rapid  increase  in  numbers  since  1893  has  had  the  effect,  it  is 
alleged,  of  so  discouraging  the  British  fanner  that  he  largely  aban- 
doned breeding.  It  will  be  remarked  from  these  figures  that  while 
the  trade  was  increasing  in  size  some  effort  was  consistently  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  horse  obliged  to  compete  with  animals 
of  a  higher  grade — the  average  declared  value  of  the  horses  imported 
in  1891  being  £19  18s.  Id. ;  the  average  declared  value  of  the  animals 
imported  in  1896  was  £25  5s.  3d. 

During  the  last  two  years  (1895-1896)  the  horses  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  together  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the 
horses  imported  into  Great  Britain.  For  the  reason  that  they  are 
both  regarded  as  "American  horses,"  only  in  rare  instances  is  the 
distinction  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  a  place  of 
origin,  known  to  users.  I  include  the  figures  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  my  next  table,  as  set  forth  by  the  board  of  trade. 

Imports  from  Am,erica,  compared  taith  total  number  imported. 


Prom 
Year,  a  im-       ^fl^T-      United 

States. 


1891 

1«92 

1888 

18W 

1885 

1886 

Total 


Total 
im- 
ported. 

From 
Canada. 

21,672 
20,994 
18,719 
22,866 
34.082 
40,677 

1,058 
1,745 
1,815 
5,424 
12,903 
11,852 

174,020 

34,797 

690 

1,076 

1.319 

4,843 

10.351 

17,930 


36,109 


a  The  fact  that  the  above  table  is  made  for  calendar  years,  while  the  table  of  exports  of  horses 
from  the  United  States  is  made  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  will  explain  the  apinrent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  figures  contained  in  the  two  tables. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  up  to  the  close  of  1895  Canada  held  first 
place  in  the  trade  in  "American"  horses  in  Great  Britain.  This  pre- 
miership during  the  last  three  years  was,  however,  only  numerical, 
the  United  States  supplying  horses  of  better  grade,  which  of  neces- 
sity fetched  better  prices.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures — again  those 
of  the  board  of  trade : 

Comparative  values,  United  States  and  Canadian  horses. 


Year. 


1894 
1885 
1886 


Prom— 


j  Canada 

}  United  States 

j  Canada 

i  United  States 

j  Canada 

I  United  States 


Number 

Total 

of  horses. 

valne. 

6,424 

£181,079 

4,843 

178,148 

12,903 

389.157 

10,351 

346.375 

n,im 

818,639 

17,930 

532,623 

Average 
value. 


£  M.  d. 

33     7  8 

38  16  1 

28  15  5 

33     7  3 

86  17  8 

ao    4  8 
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Before  referring  to  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  it  will  be  as 
well  to  consult  one  more  contribution  from  jbhe  board  of  trade — ^the 
details  of  last  year's  American  imports : 

Classes  of  imports,  1896. 


Place  of  origin. 

stallions. 

Mares. 

Gildings. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Canada , 

28 
45 

£765 
7,245 

3,7W 
7,602 

£91,458 
225,  n4 

8,027 
10,103 

£226,416 

United  States 

299,664 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  of  the 
total  number  (40,677)  of  horses  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1896  a 
little  over  7,000  were  reexported,  mainly  to  the  Continent.  Of  these 
about  1,000  are  presumed  by  dealers  to  have  been  animals  of  United 
States  origin. 

EFFECT  OF  A  SEA  VOYAGE. 

Horses  are  undoubtedly  affected  as  are  human  beings  by  a  sea  voy- 
age— some  improve  by  it,  the  majority  are  upset  by  it.  And  to  those 
upset  by  the  motion  the  longer  the  voyage  the  more  lasting  the  dete- 
rioration. For  this  reason  the  swifter  the  vessel  the  better  for  the 
horse.  Further,  it  'is  common  to  find  a  large  number  of  cattle  in 
steamers  conveying  horses,  in  which  case  it  is  safe  to  assume  the 
ventilation  is  bad,  with  possibly  serious  effects  on  the  health  of  the 
horse.  While  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  temper  of  the  attendants  hired  to  look  after  horses 
en  route,  there  still  remains  something  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  The  more  nearly  a  horse  is  treated  like  a  saloon  passen- 
ger— that  is,  with  unremitting  attention — the  better  he  will  come  out 
of  his  Atlantic  ordeal.  Some  further  improvement  also  seems  desir- 
able in  regard  to  the  ship  stall.  While  the  headboard  as  at  present 
used  is  an  absolute  necessity,  some  device  is  imi)erative  whereby 
the  animal  will  not  rub  off  a  part  of  his  mane  in  feeding,  as  is  now 
too  often  the  case. 

These  improvements  in  transportation  arrangements  are  all  the 
more  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  American  horses  brought  to 
England  are  invariably  more  or  less  affected  by  the  change  of  climate, 
water,  and  food.  The  more  nearly  thoroughbred  the  greater  the 
effect  seems  to  be  in  this  connection.  The  English  trainers  of  Amer- 
ican race  horses  at  Newmarket  informed  me  that  they  could  not 
expecttoget  out  the  best  that  was  in  an  American  horse  under  a  year. 
In  the  case  of  carriage  and  draft  horses  from  two  weeks  to  six  months 
was  the  period  mentioned  before  the  American  horse  could  be  con- 
sidered acclimatized.  It  becomes  imperative,  therefore,  in  view  of 
facts  of  this  character,  that  the  voyage  hither  should  be  made  under 
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such  conditions  as  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  demoralizing  influences 
of  confinement  on  shipboard. 

ENGLISH  OPINIONS. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  append  all  the  interviews  I  have 
had.  I  submit  only  those  which  most  clearly  support  the  general 
trend  of  all  English  criticism  while  embodying  succinctly  the  opinion 
of  English  experts. 

ARMT  HOBSES. 

Maj.  Gen.  C.  A.  Gore,  inspector-general  of  remounts,  said: 

I  bny  about  2,000  remoiints  yearly.  Between  4  and  5  per  cent  of  these  horssB 
are  Canadian  or  American.  We  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two  in  our  rec- 
ords, but  the  majority  of  such  purchases  are  Canadian.  The  Canadian  is  the 
better  horse  for  army  purposes.  The  principal  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the 
American  horse  from  my  standpoint  is  his  shape.  He  is  too  long  in  the  body;  bis 
tail  grows  too  low  down  on  his  body;  it  should  be  nearer  his  back.  The  horse  is 
thickest  through  at  the  hips;  he  should  be  thickest  through  at  the  buttocks.  His 
hocks,  as  they  should  not,  curl  in,  and  his  legs  are  too  thin.  He  is,  from  an  army 
standpoint,  **  gawky  "  looking.  He  is  ragged,  though  docile  temx)ered  and  better 
trained  than  Irish  or  Hungarian  horses.  He  seems  to  deteriorate  on  the  voyage 
over;  anyway  he  is  little  good  until  he  has  been  here  a  year.  Even  then  he  does 
not  furnish  well — ^never  gets  his  ribs  cut  round.  Further,  he  does  not  last  well 
in  the  service.    We  have  some  in  the  artillery,  none  in  our  cavalry. 

I  have  been  buying  a  few  every  year  for  some  years,  though  not  so  many  since 
1895,  as  the  investment  was  not  a  good  one.  Canadian  horses  are  hardier,  better 
able  to  go  without  forage  when  doing  severe  picket  duty  than  American  horses. 
By  far  the  best  of  the  American  horses  we  get  come  from  Kentucky,  where,  I 
believe,  they  are  bred  in  a  limestone  country.  I  believe  with  the  Lri^  breeders 
that  a  horse  has  little  chance  of  being  a  good  horse  that  is  not  bred  on  a  limestone 
soil,  for  he  will  be  deficient  in  bone. 

We  have  no  prejudice  against  American  horses.  We  buy  anywhere,  the  bulk 
of  all  our  horses  coming  from  Ireland.  For  service  in  South  Africa  we  bought  in 
South  America;  for  the  Egyptian  campaign  we  bought  horses  in  Hungary.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  purchase  American  horses  if  the  breeders  will  send  in  the  proper 
animals — a  short,  low  horse,  thickset,  strong  flanks,  good  high  tail,  shoulders  not 
so  necessary  as  buttocks,  ribs  founded  out  so  as  to  furnish  well,  and  better-shaped 
legs — ^not  so  thin  and  straight,  not  incurving.  Horses  with  these  characteristics 
and  with  more  stamina,  if  sent  here,  would  find  a  ready  market  for  army  purposes. 

DRAFT  BOSSES. 

Mr.  Daniel  Duff,  general  manager  of  the  London  Road  Car  Com- 
pany, Limited,  who  buys  all  tKe  horses  used  by  his  company,  said : 

We  purchase  about  1,000  horses  a  year,  almost  exclusively  American  or  Cana- 
dian. We  are  obliged  to  depend  on  America  for  our  supply,  as  we  can  not  any 
longer  get  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  horses  in  sufficient  numbers  at  a  possible 
price.  We  find  American  horses  get  into  their  leather  quicker  than  Irish  or 
Scotch,  and  are  better  bred  and  tempered. 

We  began  buying  about  five  years  ago  and  have  much  improved  our  stud  by  so 
doing;  but  strangely  enough— whether  owing  to  the  climate  or  lack  of  standna 
in  the  breed  I  am  unable  to  say — ^we  never  before  reached  so  poor  an  average  life 
for  our  horses  as  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  namely,  three  years  and 
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nine  months.  This  is  six  months  shorter  than  at  previous  period  in  the  life  of 
our  omnibus  horses.  Our  American  horses  cost  from  £26  to  £86,  and  partly 
because  the  voyage  seems  to  upset  them  cost  a  further  £10  before  they  can  be 
considered  fit  for  the  heavy  work  of  our  streets. 

The  Irish  horses  are  the  most  delicate  we  get.  They  seem  to  be  underfed  or 
poorly  fed,  and  they  can  not  stand  our  rich  feeding. 

American  horses  of  this  class  seem  to  have  more  stock  or  bone.  I  never  pur- 
chase one  under  8i  inches  at  the  smallest  part  above  the  fetlocks.  Yet,  there  is 
the  fact,  despite  these  advantages,  of  their  shorter  life  at  our  hard  work.  Amer- 
ican breeders  should  if  possible  get  more  stamina  in  the  strain.  We  do  not  like 
the  Percheron  strain;  we  never  buy  them;  they  are  unfitted  for  our  work. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eingham,  secretary  to  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  Limited,  said: 

We  have  14,000  horses,  whose  average  life  in  the  company's  service  is  five  years. 
We  buy  Canadian  horses  at  an  average  price  of  about  £30.  The  voyage  undoubt- 
edly affects  them,  and  it  usually  requires  an  expenditure  of  £8  to  £10  before  the 
animal  is  fit  for  the  company's  work. 

Among  horse  auctioneers  the  same  general  run  of  opinions  exists. 
The  manager  at  Aldridge's  horse  repository  said: 

Opinion  among  those  who  buy  American  horses  here,  and  many  hundreds  pass 
our  hammer  every  year,  is  divided.  Some  of  our  customers  say  they  never  again 
will  buy  American  horses— their  legs  and  feet  can  not  stand  the  rough  work  of 
English  towns  and  cities;  others  are  entirely  satisfied.  I  am  satisfied,  after  several 
years'  experience,  however,  that  American  horses  are  hardly  given  a  fair  show. 
They  are  undeniably  affected  by  the  voyage.  On  the  average  they  are  sold  here 
ydthin  a  week  after  being  landed.  If  dealers  took  more  time  to  get  them  accus- 
tomed to  this  climate,  to  English  corn  and  water,  the  horses  would  bring  better 
inrices,  and  I  don't  think  you  would  hear  many  complaints.  I  know  a  great  many 
cases  where  American  horses  have  been  kept  for  three  or  four  months,  their  tails 
docked  and  manes  combed,  etc.,  and  then  sold  at  high  prices  as  English  or  Irish, 
and  nobody  but  the  sellers  knew  they  were  American.  If  I  were  to  give  any 
advice  to  American  shippers  I  should  say:  Do  not  send  so  many  misfits  to  London; 
send  better  quality  animals.  The  result  will  be  better  prices  and  a  sounder  trade. 
And  do  not  disiwse  of  the  horse  so  quickly  on  landing  him;  delay  to  put  him  into 
better  condition  will  more  than  return  what  it  costs. 

CAARIAQB  HOBSES. 

The  above  exi)ert  opinions  refer  to  army  and  draft  horses.  The 
principal  class  remaining  is  that  of  carriage  horses.  On  this  point  I 
sought  the  opinion,  among  others,  of  Mr.  Reekie,  manager  to  Messrs. 
Withers  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  leading  fashionable  job  masters  of  Lon- 
don.    Mr.  Reekie  said : 

The  chief  defect  of  American  horses  is  their  lack  of  action.  If  American 
breeders  want  to  breed  for  profit  in  this  market  let  them  breed  from  a  good  trot- 
ting— ^not  a  racing  stallion— long,  level,  and  with  action.  Whatever  they  do  let 
them  breed  from  action,  and  never  from  a  horse  with  drooping  quarters.  On  no 
account  should  they  breed  from  Percherons  for  this  market;  the  get  of  the  Perch- 
eron, as  sent  here  from  the  United  States,  is  alwa3rs  soft. 

Vanners,  bus,  and  tram  horses  are,  of  course,  cheap.  A  good  American  carriage 
hc»iBe  will  fetch  from  £90  to  £110.  We  have  over  and  over  again  paid  these  prices 
S.  Doc.  36 i 
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since  we  began  dealing  in  American  horses,  in  1894.  For  four  years  we  kept  an 
agent  in  the  United  States,  but  gave  it  np,  as  the  animals  were  disappointing. 
The  best  horses  we  get  come  from  Michigan — ^not  Kentacky.  The  Canadian 
carriage  horses  are  not  as  good  as  the  American;  they  are  still  more  deficient 
from  onr  standxK)int.  The  American  breeders  have  almost  rained  the  English 
horse  breeders.  English  farmers  formerly  got  £90  or  over  for  a  good  carriage 
horse,  bnt  American  horses  coming  in  at  £60  to  £65  competed  so  disastrously  that 
the  English  farmer  has  practically  given  np  breeding.  Let  me  repeat  and  empha- 
size, and  strongly  as  is  possible,  ''Breed  from  action,*^  and  for  carriage  pur- 
poses breed  from  an  American  trotter;  the  get  of  English  hackneys  crossed  with 
American  animals  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  pure  American-bred  horse.  First, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  breed  from  action  if  yon  breed  for  profit. 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  the  voyage  to  England  reported  hy 
Messrs.  Kingham,  Duff,  and  others  prompted  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  methods  of  transportation  of  American  horses  coming  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Field,  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Forrey  &  Fields 
Limited,  managing  owners  of  the  Atlantic  Transi)ort  Line,  said: 

Of  the  17,000-odd  horses  brought  to  Great  Britain  in  1896,  we  brought  qnite 
10,000.  When  we  found  the  horse  trade  assuming  respectable  dimensions,  I  made 
a  special  investigation  and  found  it  was  suffering  from  mismanagement.  Ship- 
pers did  not  really  know  what  it  cost  to  send  a  horse  to  London.  They  employed 
men  who  were  willing  to  take  care  of  the  horses  for  the  sake  of  a  voyage  to  Lon- 
don and  back.  The  horses  had  no  expert  care,  generally  were  neglected,  as  these 
amateur  stablemen  were  seasick.  I  introduced  a  rate  which  provides  for  expert 
attention  en  route  by  a  properly  qualified  veterinarian  and  trained  stablemen, 
who  are  also  good  sailors.  The  rates  I  quote  include  insurance  during  the  xmw- 
sage  and  for  ten  days  after  landing.  This  system  saves  money  to  shippers  and 
enables  them  to  export  the  animals  at  a  profit.  In  regard  to  the  statement  that 
horses  brought  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  suffer  some  sort  of  demor- 
alization, I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  have  often  seen  horses  landed  in  London 
in  very  much  better  condition  than  when  they  went  aboard  the  vessel.  Of  course, 
if  the  seeds  of  pneumonia  are  implanted  before  the  animal  comes  on  board  in 
America  it  will  develop  on  shipboard  or  after  landing;  but  in  my  experience  it  is 
much  more  often  the  other  way — the  horse  is  bettered  by  the  voyage  to  this 
country.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  American  horses  go  direct  from  the  ship  U> 
their  owners'  work,  being  perfectly  fit. 
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[Extract  from  report  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wray,  Inspector  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Indnstry, 

London,  England.] 

Numbers  and  values  of  horses  imported  into  Great  Britain. 


Country. 


Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France  

United  States 

Argentine  Republic 
Canada 


18M. 


Number. 


3,663 

1,802 

4,687 

1,129 

258 

815 

4,843 

525 

6,425 


Value. 


£34,686 
18,860 
50,476 
46,501 
10,168 
17,143 

178.148 
0,920 

181,079 


1866. 


Number.    Value. 


2,427 

2,202 

8,766 

1,286 

148 

250 

10,861 

491 

12,908 


£27,104 
16,898 
46,286 
60,718 
4,806 
19,866 

845,875 
11,682 

369,157 


18B6. 


Number. 


8,108 

2,567 

8,025 

923 

179 

242 

17,080 

668 

11,862 


Value. 


£33.445 
21,686 
38,150 
35,U84 
7,073 
11.931 

632.623 
11.947 

818,639 
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The  trade  in  horses  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  is  one 
that  should  be  upheld  and  fostered  by  the  Department  and  the 
breeders  of  the  United  States  in  every  possible  manner,  especially  in 
breeding  for  the  English  market  and  in  securing  proper  accommoda- 
tion on  board  the  steamers  that  ply  between 'the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  above  all  in  being  careful  that  no  horse  affected 
with  any  disease,  contagious  or  otherwise,  be  allowed  shipment. 

I  am  well  within  the  limit  when  I  say  there  are  600,000  horses  in 
daily  use  on  the  streets  of  London,  whose  lives  of  usefulness  average 
between  3  and  7  years,  according  to  their  class  of  work. 

The  London  Tramways  Company  has  over  4,000  head  of  horses, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
horses  average  14  miles  per  day  in  their  daily  work,  must  be  from  5 
to  7  years  old,  15^  to  15^  hands  high,  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,300  pounds, 
be  compactly  built,  and  have  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle,  with  good 
action.  For  a  horse  of  this  type  the  London  Tramways  Company  has 
a  set  price  of  £35  sterling,  or,  approximately,  a  little  over  $170,  per 
head. 

Every  year  one-seventh  of  the  horses  of  the  London  Tramways 
Compan}'^  are  taken  out  of  their  stables  as  unfit  for  service  and  sold 
at  an  average  of  £11,  or  $53.50,  per  head. 

The  average  weekly  consumption  of  grain  by  the  horses  of  the  Lon- 
don Tramways  Company  is  200  tons;  they  also  consume  a  weekly 
average  of  180  tons  of  hay. 

I  have  the  photographs  of  a  typical  tramway  horse  belonging  to  this 
company,  which  was  bred  in  the  United  States  and  shipped  to  Lon- 
don^ three  pictures  (Plates  I  and  II)  of  the  same  horse  in  different 
positions,  in  order  to  show  side,  fore  and  hind  quarters.  The  London 
Tramways  Company  will  not  purchase  a  Percheron-bred  horse  at  any 
price,  and  prefers  dark-colored  horses. 

The  London  Road  Car  Company,  which  runs  omnibuses  through  the 
streets  of  London,  has  4,400  horses  in  its  stables,  which  average 
3^  to  4^  years  of  usefulness.  These  horses  also  travel  14  miles  per 
day  in  their  daily  work,  and  consume  about  240  tons  of  grain  and  190 
tons  of  hay  per  week.  This  company  purchased  1,000  head  of  horses 
annually  for  the  last  three  years,  mostly  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  horses  which  this  company  desires  should  be  from  5  to 
7  years  old,  15^^  to  16  hands  high,  with  a  girth  measui'ement  of  76  to 
78  inches,  and  measure  around  the  leg  just  below  the  knee  8^  to  9 
inches,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle.  Such  a  class  of  horses  will 
sell  readily  for  $175  to  $185  per  head,  and  very  often  for  $200. 

The  London  General  Omnibus  Company  has  9,000  head  of  horses, 
some  of  which  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
horses  average  16  miles  per  day  and  last  the  company  6  or  7  years,  are 
15i  to  16  hands  high,  weigh  about  1,350  pounds,  and  measure  from  78 
to  79  inches  around  the  girth  and  9^  to  9^  inches  around  the  leg  just 
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below  the  knee.     This  class  of  horses  will  average  $185  to  $225  in  the 
London  market. 

Balls  Brothel's  are  proprietors  of  a  large  omnibus  line  that  runs 
from  London  Bridge  to  Streatham  Common  and  from  Brixton  Station  to 
Oxford  Circus,  etc.  They  keep  700  horses,  which  will  average  3  years 
of  usefulness.  These  horses  are  15J  to  16  hands  high,  weigh  1,600  to 
1,700  pounds,  are  5  to  8  years  old,  and  measure  about  88  inches  around 
the  girth,  and  9^  inches  around  the  leg  just  below  the  knee,  with  plenty 
of  bone  and  muscle.  This  firm  purchases  quite  a  number  of  horses 
that  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  III,  represents  a  horse  known  in  the  London  market 
as  a  trotting  "  vanner."  In  America  we  would  call  such  a  horse  useful 
for  a  grocery  or  a  light  delivery  wagon.  This  horse  is  16^  hands  high, 
measures  78  inches  around  the  girth  and  7^  inches  around  the  leg  just 
below  the  knee,  is  6  years  old,  and  has  very  good  action.  He  was 
shipped  from  Boston  to  London,  and  was  sold  at  auction  for  $128. 
Fig.  2,  Plate  III,  represents  a  horse  that  is  used  as  a  cavalry  or  army 
remount  horse.  He  is  from  the  United  States,  and  sold  for  $140  at 
auction.  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  IV,  are  those  of  heavy  van  or  draft 
horses.  This  is  the  class  of  horses  that  is  in  great  demand  in  the  London 
market.  Plate  V  represents  carriage  horses  that  make  a  very  good 
match  team,  are  of  the  same  size  and  age,  and  have  plenty  of  style, 
the  team  together  being  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  when  pur- 
chased singly.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  owner,  has  refused  150  guineas  for 
the  team.  Pate  VI  represents  a  draft  horse  that  has  been  at  work  in 
the  Deptford  Cattle  Market  for  the  last  two  yeare,  and  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  its  kind. 

For  a  heavy  draft  horse  the  Clydesdale  and  English  shire  horses 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  as  they  are  compactly  built,  with  plenty 
of  bone  and  muscle,  and  have  good  feet.  The  English  idea  that  every- 
thing to  be  strong  must  be  heavy  will  apply  to  horses  as  well  as  to 
wagons  and  other  things. 

The  Cleveland  bay  horse  makes  a  very  good  heavy  carriage  horse. 
I  have  often  thought  that  some  of  our  large  size  Wilkes-bred  stallions 
crossed  on  a  Cleveland  bay  mare  would  make  an  excellent  coach  or 
carnage  horse,  but  have  never  seen  the  experiment  tried. 

The  horses  from  the  United  States  are  shipped  from  the  x>ort8  of 
New  York  and  Boston  to  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glas- 
gow, and  quite  a  large  number  are  transshipped  at  London  for  the 
ports  of  Antwerp  and  Havre. 

The  ocean  rates  on  horses  from  New  York  and  Boston  are  from  $25 
to  $30  per  head,  including  feed  and  attendance,  one  steamship  line 
carrying  horses  from  New  York  to  London  at  $27.50  per  head,  includ- 
ing feed,  attendance,  insurance  during  the  voyage  and  for  ten  days 
after  landing,  and  dock  charges. 


Fig.  2.— Army  Horse,  ^ 
hftiHl^  hl(tli,  73  Indies  cimuiid 
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Some  people  here  are  prejudiced  a  little  against  the  American  and 
Canadian  horses,  saying  they  invariably  get  sick  and  it  takes  a  long 
while  for  them  to  become  acclimated,  while  other  people  say  they 
have  no  trouble  whatever  with  them.  On  the  whole,  the  horses  from 
the  United  States  are  landed  here  in  very  good  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  swollen  ankles,  due  to  standing  continually  during  the 
voyage,  but  this  swelling  soon  subsides  when  the  horse  is  put  to  work. 
If  the  horses  from  the  United  States  are  properly  looked  after  during 
the  voyage  and  after  arrival,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
become  sick  any  more  than  the  native  horses  when  they  are  sold  and 
shipped  from  place  to  place  in  their  own  country. 

The  large  firms  in  London  who  use  American  horses  are  well 
pleased  with  them  and  purchase  a  great  many.  Any  good,  sound, 
well-broken,  young  horse  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle  and  com- 
pactly built,  of  any  class  or  type,  will  sell  well  in  London  market; 
but  scrubs  and  badly  broken  horses  are  absolutely  useless. 

The  horses  that  are  imported  from  Belgium  are  mostly  black  stal- 
lions, known  as  the  Flanders  horse,  which  are  used  throughout 
England  for  funeral  purposes;  are  quite  a  good  looking  and  showy 
horse,  very  quiet,  but  with  very  little  stamina  and  usually  bad  feet. 
These  horses  average  from  $185  to  $200  per  head. 

Germany,  Holland,  and  France  send  a  mixed  lot  of  horses  to 
England,  of  all  grades  and  kinds,  but  France  sends  quite  a  number 
of  good  large-size  carriage  horses;  also  a  good  army  horse.  The 
horses  from  Russia  and  Denmark  are  mostly  ponies,  some  of  them 
stout  little  fellows  about  13  to  14  hands  high,  that  will  move  along  at 
a  rapid  rate  with  a  load  twice  their  own  weight.  The  prices  of  these 
ponies  range  all  the  way  from  $25  to  $250,  according  to  form  and 
speed. 

The  Argentine  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  like  the  Western  pony  or 
cayuse  of  the  United  States,  very  wild  and  of  little  use  except  for 
buck-jumping  exhibitions,  but,  like  the  cattle  from  that  country,  the 
breed  is  being  improved  very  rapidly.  These  horses  will  bring  from 
$70  to  $100  per  head  in  the  London  market,  the  latter  price  being  for 
the  best  bred  horses. 


AMZSRICAN  HORSES  IN  DENMARK. 

[Report  of  Robert  J.  Kirk,  United  States  Consul  at  Copenhagen.] 

The  American  horse  appears  to  be  gradually  finding  a  market  in 
one  after  the  other  of  the  European  countries.  In  January  of  this 
year  a  dealer  imported,  as  an  experiment,  about  fifteen  draft  horses. 
They  were  easily  sold  at  prices  varying  from  $150  to  $350,  one  fine 
pair  of  chestnuts  bringing  $900.     A  second  shipment  of  twenty  horses 
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is  now  being  advertised,  and  I  am  informed  the  horses  are  selling 
readily  at  $147  to  $230.  These  are  also  draft  horses.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  saddle  horses  have  yet  been  offered  for  sale  as  such, 
though  some  four  or  five  of  the  first  lot  mentioned  above  have  since 
been  broken  to  the  saddle. 

American  horses  for  this  market  should  not  be  under  15  hands  in 
height  and  should  be  adapted  for  draft,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
Denmark  imports  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  horses,  mostly  from 
Russia  and  Finland,  ranging  from  12^  to  14  hands.  They  are  much 
in  demand  by  bakers,  milkmen,  truckmen,  and  others,  whose  business 
requires  light,  active  horses  and  light  vehicles. 

Work  horses,  omnibus,  car,  and  cab  horses  are  almost  exclusively 
of  domestic  origin.  For  this  class  of  work  and  for  heavy  draft  gen- 
erally there  is  probably  no  better  animal  than  the  Jutland  horse,  a 
heavy,  powerful  beast.  For  victorias,  landaus,  and  carriages  German 
horses  are  mostly  used,  there  being  also  some  Jutland  horses. 

Saddle  horses  vary  according  to  individual  taste,  English,  German, 
and  Swedish  predominating. 

Denmark  annually  exports  from  12,000  to  15,000  horses  of  her  own 
raising  to  the  Continent,  many  of  them  finding  their  way  to  France, 
where  they  are  used  as  cab  horses.  In  1896  there  were  imported 
6,115  horses,  valued  at  $491,646,  or  about  $80  per  head.  There  were 
exported  for  the  same  period  15,959  horses,  valued  at  $2,738,564,  or 
about  $172  per  head.  That  the  native  Danish  horse  is  a  fine  animal 
and  commands  good  prices  these  figures  prove  beyond  a  question. 

Hamburg  would,  of  course,  be  the  port  of  entry  in  shipping  horses 
to  Denmark.  No  papers  are  necessary  for  landing  horses  in  Den- 
mark beyond  the  health  certificate  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  properly  attested  by  a  Danish  consul.  They  are 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  the  recruiting 
officers  of  the  Danish  army  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  American- 
bred  horse  for  use  in  the  army.  The  officer  in  charge  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  replies  that  he  has  not  seen  sufficient  American  horses 
to  form  a  decided  opinion,  but  he  is  under  the  impression,  from  what 
he  has  seen,  that  they  are  better  suited  for  draft  than  for  cavalry 
horses.  Draft  horses  for  the  army  are  recruited  exclusively  in  Den- 
mark, and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  always  will  be.  Cavalry  horses,  on 
the  contrary,  are  bought  principally  in  Germany,  and  latterly,  also, 
in  England. 

Some  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  horses  destined  for  the 
cavalry  are  as  follows:  They  must  be  blooded  mares  or  geldings, 
suitable  in  build  and  figure  for  cavalry,  weU  gaited,  kind  in  disi)Osi- 
tion,  and  strong  in  limb.  Dapple  grays  and  yellow  and  horses  with 
prominent  marks  (blaze  face,  wall-eye,  etc.)  are  never  accepted.  The 
recruiting  commission  buys  horses  as  a  rule  twice  a  year — in  the  fall 
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and  spring.  In  the  fall,  the  age  of  the  horse  must  be  4^  to  6  years, 
and  in  the  spring  5  to  7  years.  They  must  measure  from  15  to  15^ 
hands  in  height  if  they  have  not  completed  their  sixth  year.  After 
that  age,  they  must  be  15f  to  16  hands  high. 

Prices  vary  according  to  quality  and  market  conditions.  The  last 
English  and  Irish  horses  were  bought  at  an  average  price  of  £37  to 
£38  ($180  to  $185),  delivered  in  Parkestone.  For  other  horses  the 
prices  at  present  are:  For  officers'  horses,  830  kroners  ($221.40),  and 
for  the  ordinary  cavalry  horse,  760  kroners  ($203.68),  at  the  place  of 
purchase.  The  purchases  do  not  exceed  150  animals  per  year.  Horses 
are  bought  only  after  the  inspection  of  the  commission,  one  of  whom 
is  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

American  dealers  who  desire  to  offer  cavalry  horses  to  the  recruit- 
ing commission  would  probably  find  it  more  convenient  to  do  so 
through  dealers  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Germany  when  the  commis- 
sion makes  its  semiannual  visits  to  these  countries.  The  address  of 
the  recruiting  commission  is  "Formand  for  Remontekommissionen, 
12  Stormgade,  Coi>enhagen."  If,  at  the  time  of  these  visits  of  the 
commission,  any  local  dealer  should  be  prepared  to  offer  for  inspec- 
tion American  horses  answering  in  qualifications  to  the  outlines  given  ^ 
above,  I  am  sure  the  commission  would  buy  such  horses  as  readily  as 
the  German  or  English  horses.  At  least  one  of  the  commission,  as  I 
am  informed,  is  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  American  horse 
for  cavalry.  I  give  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the 
best-known  horse  dealers  in  Copenhagen  for  the  benefit  of  those 
exporters  who  desire  to  try  this  market.  The  commercial  ratings  of 
any  of  these  firms  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  P.  V.  Fornais's 
International  Bureau,  16  Gl.  Torv,  Copenhagen.  The  dealers  are: 
H.  P.  Bekker,  Baldersgade  6;  F.  A.  Benthein,  Petersens  Passage  9  B; 
I.  Brdndum,  Petersen's  Passage  16  A;  P.  C.  Gjertsen,  Viktoriagade  6; 
I.  Hansen,  Gasvarksvri  33;  C.  C.  Hecht,  Vesterbrogade  9;  N.  Hen- 
riksen,  N.  Farimagsgade  39;  N.  Jorgensen,  Gasvarksvri  14;  Jorgen- 
sen  J,  Falkonerallen  12;  F.  H.  Moinichen,  Vesterbrogade  12;  H.  P. 
Rasmussen,  Vesterbrogade  35. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  AND  KIND  OF  HORSES  SUITED  FOR  EUROPEAN 
USES  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  HORSE  TRADE  IN 
DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

[Beport  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stnbbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa.] 

It  not  my  purpose  in  this  report  to  treat  of  the  different  kinds  of 
horses,  their  qualities  and  uses,  nor  compare  their  relative  merits, 
only  so  far  as  these  questions  may  arise  in  discussing  the  salient 
features  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  report. 

In  considering  the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  one  is  natu- 
rally led  into  fields  of  investigation  not  directly  connected  with  the 
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object  of  inquiry,  as  the  English  people  are  great  lovers  of  horses  and 
have  more  varieties,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation.  Presuming 
that  the  breeders  in  the  United  States  are  familiar  with  the  markets 
and  demand  for  horses  in  their  country,  I  shall  devote  no  time  to  this 
feature  of  the  horse  business.  What  we  here  want  to  know  is,  Can  the 
American  breeder  raise  horses  for  export  profitablj'^;  and  if  so,  what 
are  the  kinds  most  in  demand  and  how  are  they  to  be  produced?  To 
the  first  part  of  the  question  I  unhesitatingly  answer  "Yes,"  and  in 
explanation  of  the  latter  portions  I  respectfully  submit  the  result  of 
my  investigations. 

IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Great  Britain  properly  deserves  the  first  consideration,  not  only 
because  we  are  now  sending  her  more  horses  than  any  other  country, 
but  from  the  further  fact  that  the  demands  for  horses  in  England  are 
so  varied  that  when  one  has  carefully  considered  the  situation  there 
a  fair  idea  of  the  great  European  horse  markets  has  been  obtained, 
as  in  one  phase  of  the  subject  or  another  one  meets  in  England  with 
almost  every  condition  existing  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  average  English  breeder  more  fully 
appreciates  the  fact  than  do  our  American  breeders  that  a  certain 
type  and  kind  of  horse  is  better  suited  than  some  other  type  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  that  to  produce  a  particular  type  certain  estab- 
lished and  well-defined HTules  of  breeding  must  be  observed. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  rule  "  good  horses  sell 
well  and  poor  ones  badly  "  applies  with  more  force  than  in  England. 
Here  the  purchaser  pays  for  the  actual  wear  and  utility  of  the  horse 
he  buys,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  experience  has  taught  him  to  select 
a  horse  that  will  last  six  years  on  the  London  pavements  to  the 
exclusion  of  one  that  would  only  wear  half  as  long.  Of  course,  as 
we  ascend  the  scale  from  that  common  plane  where  the  great  majority 
of  horses  find  their  proper  positions  and  approach  that  extreme  where 
perfection  is  found  to  a  much  higher  degree,  actual  service  in  some 
cases  is  only  one  of  the  considerations,  and  appearance,  action,  and 
style  come  in  for  their  equal  share  of  praise  from  the  purchaser. 

Without  attempting  to  comment  upon  the  different  classifications 
of  horses  in  England,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those 
types  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  breeders  of  the  United  States 
would  find  it  most  profitable  to  raise,  with  England  in  view  as  a 
future  market.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  believe,  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  always  advisable  to  cater  to  the  pronounced  likes  of  our 
best  customers,  and  that  we  may  at  the  start  know  who  our  customers 
are,  I  here  insert  a  table  showing  the  number  of  horses  we  have 
exported  during  the  last  five  years  and  the  countries  which  received 
them: 
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Number  of  horses  exported  during  five  years  ending  June  30, 1896, 


Conntry. 


Beldam 

Prance 

Germaziy 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Central  America 

Mexico 

Cnba 

Hawaii 

Other  conntrieB . 


Total. 


1802. 


21 


28 
467 
1,S06 
149 
420 
64 
168 
323 


3,226 


180a 


2 

33 

564 

1.600 

87 

457 

42 

87 

195 


2,967 


1894. 


77 


12 

1,355 

2,639 

244 

50f7 

99 

46 

267 


5,246 


1805. 


30O 

511 

1.324 

5,a34 

4,498 

203 

855 

67 

100 

289 


13.9B4 


1896. 


1,134 
397 

3,686 
12,022 

5.688 
542 
987 


129 
546 


25,126 


Average. 


806 

182 

1,017 

4.049 

3,202 

235 

645 

54 

96 

324 


10, 110 


Percent. 
3 

1.8 

10.1 

40 

81.7 

2.3 

6.4 

.5 

1 

3.2 


100 


This  table  shows  that  our  export  trade  in  horses  has  constantly 
and,  at  certain  periods,  rapidly  increased  since  1892,  and  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  received  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
exported. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  Treasury  Department,  I  am  able  to 
state  that  our  export  trade  in  horses  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 1896, 
to  June  30,  1897,  far  exceeds  all  past  records,  and  that  while  the 
general  exports  increased,  the  number  England  took  from  us  also 
increased,  until  within  the  last  year  she  stands  credited  with  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  our  entire  exportation. 

Number  and  value  of  horses  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1S97, 
according  to  the  offlciaJ  returns  received  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
m,ent. 


Conntries  to  which  exported. 


United  Kingdom... 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

All  other  conntries 

Total 


Value. 


$2,579,736 

822.250 

465,  :%5 

8.500 

893,414 

4,769,265 


Those  figures  prove  that  we  are  rapidly  increasing  our  horse  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  and  the  logical  infei'ence  is 
that  if  we  can  improve  our  horses  to  more  nearly  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  our  customers  we  can  sell  them  a  larger  number  and 
at  better  prices,  unless  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  present  price 
not  subject  to  increase. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  analysis  of  this  proposition,  we  would  nat- 
urally inquire.  Where  and  in  what  capacity  are  the  horses  used  which 
we  now  send  abroad?  This  question,  though  pertinent,  is  quite  diflS- 
cult  to  answer;  but  to  do  so  would  at  once  show  us  whether  the  horses 
we  are  now  exporting  are  put  to  uses  for  which  high  prices  can  be 
paid,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  higher  position  which  it  is  possible 
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for  our  horses  to  attain.  I  shall  take  these  matters  up  in  their 
order,  and,  from  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable,  not  only 
show  how  most  of  our  American  horses  are  used  in  England,  but 
what  they  sell  for  and  what  other  and  more  valuable  services  they 
might  perform,  if,  as  the  Englishman  says,  "they  showed  a  bit  more 
breedin'." 

I  shall  first  consider  the  cheapest  horse  used  in  London  for  pur- 
poses which  our  American  horses  could  fill,  and  then  proceed  to 
consider,  from  this  starting  point,  horses  used  to  perform  more  valu- 
able duties,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  apply  their  uses  to  the  horses  we 
now  have,  and  what,  in  my  judgment,  we  might  produce  in  the 
United  States. 

The  hansom  or  cab  horse  used  in  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  small  animal,  standing  about  15  hands  2  inches  high,  and  weigh- 
ing from  950  to  1,050  pounds.  He  may  be  any  color,  but  he  must  have 
good  feet,  clean  limbs,  good  joints,  and  a  short,  strong  back.  He  is 
always  preferred  on  short  legs,  and  is  valuable  to  his  master  in  pro- 
I)ortion  to  the  years  of  service  he  can  give  him.  This  horse  resembles 
a  large  portion  of  the  American  horses,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  a  little 
better  and  stronger  built  and  on  shorter  legs.  He  comes  chiefly  from 
Ireland,  where  he  can  be  produced  cheaply,  and  his  great  endurance 
has  produced  among  cabmen  in  London  a  prejudice  in  his  favor. 
That  we  have  many  good  cab  horses  in  America  can  not  be  denied, 
and  occasionally,  being  of  the  right  conformation,  they  are  used  as 
such  in  London,  but  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  as  some  peo- 
ple suppose.  Special  inquiry  into  this  matter  convinced  me  that  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  cab  horses  of  London  come  from  Ireland,  and 
that  they  are  considered  the  best  horses  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
for  the  purpose;  although  it  was  conceded  that  in  a  few  instances, 
where  American  horses  of  the  proper  conformation  had  been  used  in 
the  cabs,  they  had  been  found  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Irish  horse  in 
every  particular. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  no  real  prejudice  exists  against  the  Ameri- 
can horse  in  England  for  cab  or  other  purposes,  and  it  stands  solely 
on  its  merits,  but  a  prejudice  did  exist  for  some  time,  caused  entirely 
on  account  of  the  exportation  of  so  many  very  inferior  horses. 

Our  exporters  may  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  at 
first  know  what  the  English  trade  demanded.  This  prejudice  is  now 
fast  disappearing,  as  our  horses  exported  to  England  continue  to 
improve  in  quality. 

I  am  satisfied  America  can  produce  as  good  a  cab  horse  as  Ireland, 
but  it  is  a  trade  we  do  not  care  for.  The  aim  is  not  high  enough,  and 
the  horses  are  too  low  in  price  to  be  exported  at  a  profit.  Ireland  is 
now  furnishing  them  to  the  cab  companies  of  London  at  from  $95  to 
$120  per  head,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  western  breeder 
raising  them  and  saving  a  profit  after  paying  shipping  charges,  insur- 
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ance,  etc.  To  my  mind  the  price  paid  for  these  horses  answers 
laconically  the  inquiry,  Why  are  not  more  of  our  American  horses 
found  in  the  cabs  of  London? 

In  the  city  of  London  alone  there  are  at  present  about  20,000  cabs, 
Including  "four-wheelers,"  and  it  requires  2i  horses  to  each  vehicle, 
making  50,000  cab  horses  now  in  use  in  the  metropolis.  Their  aver- 
age life  is  about  3^  years. 

Ireland  will. continue  to  furnish  the  cab  horses  for  England,  and 
possibly  for  France,  and  we  are  willing  she  should  do  so,  as  the  price 
will  not  justify  our  interference. 

There  is  still  another  horse  which  Ireland  is  famous  for  and  which 
the  English  regard  higher  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the  Irish  hunter. 
To  show  his  honesty  of  opinion,  the  English  gentleman  is  willing  to 
pay  a  fabulous  price  for  this  horse  if  it  meets  his  requirements  and 
suits  his  fancy.  I  mention  the  latter  horse  here  only  incidentally,  and 
in  order  to  show  the  two  extremes  of  Ireland's  breeding,  as  I  now  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  the  two  horses  described  she 
produces  nothing  that  materially  affects  the  sale  of  American  horses 
in  England,  and  has  thus  left  a  space  we  are  particularly  prepared  to 
fill.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  hunting  horse  hereafter, 
but  will  here  remark  that  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  prepared  to 
produce  him,  unless  in  Kentucky  and  a  few  of  the  Southern  States 
and  then  only  occasionally,  in  form,  type,  and  training,  to  suit  the 
Englishman. 

Having  mentioned  the  horse  America  does  not  want  to  produce  for 
export  and  the  one  she  can  not  raise  successfully,  I  now  come  to  con- 
sider the  animal  that  fills  the  space  left  vacant  by  Ireland  and  which 
lies  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned. 

THE  OMNIBUS  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  CARRIAQE  AND  PRIVATE  BUS  HORSES. 

These  are  so  nearly  alike  that  I  shall  combine  them  under  one  head. 
It  is  certain  that  the  large  majority  of  American  horses  sold  in  Great 
Britain  are  used  for  above  purposes,  and  the  increased  importation 
of  them  by  England  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the 
large  number  in  use  in  the  city  of  London  alone. 

Since  it  costs  practically  the  same  to  ship  an  inferior  horse  that  it 
does  a  superior  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  freight  charges  are  propor- 
tionately less  as  the  value  of  the  horse  increases;  hence  the  bus 
horse,  being  a  higher  priced  animal  than  the  cab  horse,  our  people 
have  been  given  a  market  for  horses  which  they  happen  to  have  on 
hand  at  the  present  time.  I  say  "happen  to  have,"  because  the  type 
of  horse  I  have  in  mind  was  not  especially  bred  for  in  America. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bus  companies,  a  horse  may  be  of 
any  color  but  substantially  conform  to  the  following  description :  He 
must  stand  15  hands  2  inches  high,  and  may  be  16  hands,  but  not  more. 
He  must  be  on  short  legs;  for,  as  the  buyer  of  the  largest  London  com- 
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pany  remarked,  "  Then  he  has  not  far  to  fall  nor  far  to  get  np  again.*' 
The  best  types  weigh  about  1,300  pounds  and  are  compactly  built, 
with  good  feet,  that  is,  a  well-shaped  foot,  with  good  shell  and  a  high 
heel,  that  will  keep  him  off  the  pavement.  Avoid  a  large  flat  foot 
without  any  heel,  for,  though  good  otherwise,  a  horse  with  such  a  foot 
is  of  no  use  on  the  pavements  of  a  large  city.  His  bone  must  be  heavy 
and  his  joints  sound.  His  cannon  bone  short  and  his  pastern  joint 
straight.  He  must  have  strong,  thick  hips,  with  a  short  back  and 
round  ribs,  and  should  be  built  on  the  "chunky"  order.  Flat-sided 
horses  with  loijg  backs,  and  that  stand  on  their  hind  legs  like  a  cow, 
are  of  no  use  in  England  and  of  little  utility  anywhere,  except  on  the 
farm — avoid  them. 

The  horse  I  have  attempted  to  describe  will  always  sell  for  a  fair 
price  in  England,  as  there  are  many  uses  for  which  he  is  wanted 
besides  drawing  omnibuses.  Thirty  years  ago  this  hoi'se  was  unknown, 
but  is  now  the  medium  between  the  carriage  and  the  heavy  cart  horse, 
and  sells  in  London  for  from  $175  to  $225,  usually  at  about  $200. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  uses  to  which  this  horse  is  put, 
but  to  describe  some  branches  of  the  work  which  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform  may  give  the  American  breeder  a  better  idea  of  what  his 
conformation  should  be.  The  bus,  which  a  team  of  these  horses  draw 
and  handle  so  well  upon  the  slippery  pavements  of  London,  is  a  very 
heavy  machine.  Hence  the  name  "heavy  machiner"  is  applied  to 
this  horse.  A  team  draws  the  heavy  omnibus,  containing,  inside  and 
on  top,  26  people,  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  8  miles  per  hour.  They  are 
always  shod,  and  handle  such  weighty  vehicles,  stopping  and  starting 
so  suddenly,  with  apparent  ease,  and  seldom  slipping  or  falling.  The 
age  at  which  this  horse  sells  best  is  5  years,  and  being  too  plain  in 
appearance  and  too  heavy  in  his  action  for  a  high-class  carriage  horse, 
he  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  which  he  is  asked  to  do  in  Eng- 
land. Canada  is  now  supplying  the  English  markets  with  a  large 
number  of  these  horses,  and  is  at  the  present  time  our  most  formi- 
dable competitor  for  this  trade. 

There  is,  however,  no  overproduction  of  this  sort  of  horses,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come.  I  base  my  predic- 
tion upon  the  present  demand  and  the  general  utility  of  such  a  horse. 
I  have  before  me  the  last  semiannual  report  of  the  London  Greneral 
Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  and  from  it  I  learn  that  this  company 
now  has  in  daily  use  1, 100  omnibuses  and  keeps  14,000  horses.  It  carries 
per  week,  in  round  numbers,  3,500,000  people.  The  average  working 
period  of  their  horses  is  about  five  years,  and  when  we  consider  that 
this  is  but  one  of  eight  public  bus  lines  in  the  city  of  London  alone, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  such  horses  required 
each  year. 

Tlie  next  question  which  naturally  arises  in  one's  mind  is.  Should 
we  attempt  to  breed  the  bus  and  van  horse  in  the  United  States  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  types,  and  do  the  prices  paid  for  these  horses 
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justify  such  a  course?  In  brief,  I  answer  no,  and  say  unhesitatingly 
that  the  horse  just  described  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  that  we  should 
raise,  and  should  by  no  means  be  the  mark  at  which  we  aim. 

If  we  are  to  breed  horses  for  the  greatest  profit  we  must  attempt 
(conditions  being  favorable)  the  production  of  the  most  valuable 
horse  in  general  and  constant  demand,  and  with  this  higher  object  in 
view  we  will  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  bus  horses  and  others  of 
mediocre  quality.  Would  it  not  be  foolish  for  the  breeders  of  the 
United  States  to  raise,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  horses  that  will  only 
sell  at  a  moderate  price,  when  by  aiming  higher  they  can  produce 
horses  worth  double  as  much?  In  aiming  higher  they  are  at  least 
assured  of  producing  the  commoner  horse,  though  they  fail  to  accom- 
plish all  they  had  hoped. 

Starting  with  the  bus  and  van  horse,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  we 
come  to  the  private  single-cab  and  brougham  horee.  These  horses 
are  owned  by  gentlemen  for  their  private  use,  and  ai'e  kept  by  the 
better  class  of  stables  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay 
more  than  the  ordinary  cab  fares  for  a  "turn-out,"  which  has  every 
appearance  of,  and  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  private  carriage. 
The  horse  that  draws  these  must  have  more  style  and  finish  than  the 
bus  horse  I  have  described.  The  more  style  and  action  he  possesses, 
with  sufficient  quality  and  size,  the  more  dignified  will  be  his  work, 
until  he  passes,  by  insensible  shades,  into  the  fine  high-class  carriage 
horse,  of  which  I  shall  have  much  to  say  later  on. 

In  the  horse,  between  the  bus  and  high-class  carriage  horse,  color 
is  not  considered  unless  it  be  a  very  bad  gray,  as  their  purchasers  go 
on  the  theory  that  one  color  is  as  good  as  another,  with  the  above 
exception ;  but  as  we  ascend  the  scale  and  approach  more  nearly  the 
high  carriage  class  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  points  to 
consider  which  have  not  yet  had  our  attention. 

It  is  only  by  the  large  infusion  of  draft  blood  that  the  United 
States  has  increased  the  size  of  its  horses,  and  while  this  one  feature — 
size — was  indispensable,  the  Englishman  complains  that  they  are  a 
little  too  coarse,  and  asks  if  we  can  not  give  him,  in  addition  to  size, 
a  little  smoother  form.  As  we  become  able  to  do  this  our  horses  will 
advance  still  further  from  the  bus  horse  until  he  becomes  an  excel- 
lent general-purpose  horse,  of  which  there  is  at  present  time  a  great 
scarcity.  This  horse  in  England  will  be  used  by  a  gentleman  of 
moderate  means,  who  can  only  afford  to  keep  one  horse  in  the  expen- 
sive city  of  London,  and  wants  this  one  to  be  suitable  for  his  single 
brougham,  his  cart,  and  do  moderately  well  under  the  saddle,  besides 
being  of  such  general  utility  that  he  can  always  sell  him  at  a  fair  price. 
This  horse  is  also  a  good  cavalry  horse  and  is  one  which  we  are  to-day 
prepared  to  raise  in  the  United  States  to  better  advantage,  generally 
speaking,  than  any  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  horse  is  of  good  conformation  and  of  much 
substance  and  quality.     His  legs  and  feet  are  good  and  he  stands 
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right  on  them.  His  shoulders  and  hips  are  good  and  his  back  short. 
This  horse  is  always  in  demand,  and,  if  16  hands  high,  sells  for  a 
good  price,  even  if  he  has  but  ordinary  action.  He  is  not  an  extrav- 
agant type  in  any  particular,  but  a  good  "all  round  horse,"  and  his 
price  in  England  is  regulated,  within  reasonable  bounds,  almost 
entirely  by  his  qualifications. 

While  this  horse  is  good  enough  for  any  market,  and  many  of 
greatly  inferior  quality  will  be  produced  in  trying  to  raise  him,  he  is 
not  yet  as  perfect  as  he  should  be,  as  he  stiU  lacks  some  of  the  qual- 
ities which  the  highest-priced  horses  must  have;  but  I  mention  him  as 
we  ascend  the  scale  action.  At  16  hands  high  he  would  fill  almost 
any  position  between  the  bus  horse  and  the  high-class  carriage  horse. 
He  will  do  for  the  single  brougham,  and  for  this  purpose  would,  when 
well  broken,  sell  for  from  $250  to  $500,  the  price  above  $250  depend- 
ing on  his  style,  action,  size,  and  finish,  until  we  see  him  merging  into 
the  high-class  carriage  horse.  If  not  sufficiently  finished  for  the 
brougham,  or  if  his  action  and  style  rendered  him  undesirable  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  draw  the  commercial  carriage 
or  private  omnibus,  and  for  this  purpose  sell  for  from  $200  to  $250. 
If  possessed  of  poor  knee  action  and  only  15  hands  2  inches  high,  but 
sound,  he  would  make  a  first-class  cavalry  horse  and  sell  at  from 
$150  to  $200,  according  to  his  quality. 

My  observations  have  convinced  me  that  this  is  the  horse  our  people 
should  have  for  export;  but  to  be  successful  the  production  of  this 
horse  should  not  mark  the  limit  of  their  ambition.  We  should  aim 
still  higher  and  attempt  to  produce  the  high-class  carriage  horse,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show.  It  is  practically  the  same  horse,  with 
a  little  more  finish  and  much  more  style  and  action  than  would  be 
required  in  the  one  just  described. 

Before  leaving  this  horse,  which  in  England  is  suited  to  so  many 
purposes,  and  proceeding  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  the  high-class 
carriage  horse  and  the  practicability  of  raising  him  in  the  United 
States,  I  will  devote  a  little  space  to  the  cavalry  horses  of  Great  Britain. 

CAVALRY  HOBSES. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  war  department  and  the  kindness  of 
the  inspector-general  of  remounts  in  particular,  I  am  able  to  state  that 
few,  if  any,  American  horses  have  yet  been  in  the  English  cavalry. 
Most  of  the  troopers,  or  cavalry  horses,  are  from  15  hands  2  inches  to 
16  hands  1  inch  high,  with  short  backs,  heavy  muscles,  and  strong 
bones.  White  and  gray  are  the  only  colors  not  used.  A  square  trot 
is  the  only  gait  required,  except  the  gallop,  and  no  pacers,  single- 
footers,  or  combination  saddle  horses  are  used.  Each  horse  is  expected 
to  carry  with  ease  and  run  and  jump  with  from  240  to  280  pounds 
ui)on  his  back.  Hence  horses  with  long  backs  and  weak  loins  will 
not  do  at  all.  The  army  prefers  to  purchase  horses  5  years  old,  but 
many  are  bought  at  4  and  kept  a  year  before  they  are  turned  over  to 
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the  regiments.  Mares  are  used  the  same  as  horses.  I  quote  verbatim 
the  answer  of  the  inspector-general  of  remounts  to  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "What  are  the  chief  faults  found  in  our  American  horses  viewed 
for  cavalry  purposes?"  Answer:  "Big  coai'se  head,  long  back,  flat 
sides,  broad  ragged  hips,  weak  loins,  long  legs,  no  arms  or  thighs, 
hocks  very  close,  enormous  feet,  generally  very  flat,  and  prone  to 
laminitis." 

The  number  of  horses  purchased  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  cavalry  and  artillery  purposes  varies  from  1,500  to  2,000,  and  the 
prices  range  from  $150  to  $200.  There  are  now  in.  use  for  war  pur- 
pose&  in  Great  Britain  between  15,000  and  20,000  horses,  and  no  diflB- 
culty  is  experienced  in  supplying  the  demand  from  Ireland  each  year. 
Here  the  best  cavalry  horse  is  bred  from  the  hunting  horse,  which  is 
almost  thoroughbred. 

There  is  no  duty  imposed  upon  the  horses  England  imports,  and 
the  only  requirement  on  landing  is  that  they  pass  veterinary  inspec- 
tion for  contagious  diseases. 

As  the  above  information  comes  from  the  inspector-general  of 
remounts,  I  have  given  the  same  substantially  as  communicated. 
Accepting  it  as  correct,  we  have  as  yet  made  little  progress  in  intro- 
ducing our  American  horses  into  English  armies,  and  can  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  supply  a  larger  and  more  valuable  market. 

THE  HUNTER. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Irish  hunter  as  a  horse  which  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  us  to  attempt  to  raise,  except,  perhaps  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  I  will  add  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  highly  appreciated  horses 
in  England.  In  type  he  is  a  thoroughbred,  but  in  size  and  general 
conformation  the  best  ones  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  thor- 
oughbreds. No  carriage  action  is  required  of  him,  and  his  jumping 
and  running  qualities  are  the  most  essential  features,  besides  his 
power  to  carry  weight.  Perhaps  the  half-bred  hunter  combines  more 
of  the  required  essentials  than  any  other  kind,  though  upon  this  point 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  They  differ  from  the  American  thor- 
oughbred in  that  they  have  much  more  strength  and  are  much  larger 
if  very  valuable.  They  are  often  required  to  carry  a  rider  weigh- 
ing 250  pounds,  and  run  and  jump  with  him  for  many  hours  in  suc- 
cession. These  are  the  qualities  that  render  the  hunter  valuable,  and 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  this  horse,  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  thor- 
oughbred, and  in  fact  almost  thoroughbred,  stands  16  hands  2  inches 
to  17  hands  high.  One  of  this  kind  properly  trained  to  follow  the 
hounds  often  sells  to  a  gentleman  of  heavy  weight  who  enjoys  the 
chase  for  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Having  said  that  horses  of  this  type,  almost  or  entirely  thorough- 
bred, have  been  produced  of  large  size,  the  question.  Why  is  this  not 
the  horse  to  raise  high-class  carriage  horses  from?  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some.     I  will  therefore  anticipate  the  question  and  answer 
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by  saying  that  this  class  of  horses  have  poor  knee  action,  which  is 
absolutely  indisi)ensable  to  the  high-class  coaching  horse.  Again,  let 
me  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  more  blood  (by  this  is  meant 
thoroughbred  blood)  the  sire  and  dam  possess,  the  less  knee  action 
we  can  expect  in  the  progeny,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among  breed- 
ers of  carriage  horses  that  an  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood  is 
always  done  at  the  expense  of  that  most  important  quality — ^high  knee 
action.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  we  can  not  expect  the  thoroughbred  to 
contribute  much  to  our  coaching  breeds. 

HIQH-CLASS  CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

I  have  briefly  mentioned  a  few  of  the  classes  of  horses  used  in 
£ngland  and  have  not  recommended  raising  cab  horses  for  export, 
because  they  are  too  cheap^nor  the  hunter,  because  at  the  present 
time  we  can  not  successfully  produce  him. 

I  now  come  to  treat  more  at  length  of  what  is  known  as  high-class 
coach  or  carriage  horses,  which  have  been  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned heretofore. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  the  class  of  horses  we  should  attempt  to 
raise  in  the  United  States  for  export,  with  the  exception  of  draft 
horses,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter.  In  forming  this  opinion  I  have 
taken  into  consideration  every  condition  existing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  our  maces  are  what 
would  be  called  under  size,  and  while  it  is  true  that  if  bred  to  a  fine 
draft  horse  they  would  raise  a  horse  suitable  for  bus  purposes,  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  of  them,  if  bred  to  the  right  kind  of  coach 
stallion,  will  bring  a  colt  that  will  sell  for  almost  double  as  much  for 
the  carriage.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  with  such  a  high  aim  in 
view,  we  will  always  meet  with  success,  as  there  is  such  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  mares  of  the  United  States  that  there  must,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  be  a  great  difference  in  their  progeny.  This  existing 
condition,  however,  is  a  potent  one  in  prompting  me  to  advise  the 
breeding  of  carriage  horses.  If  we  succeed  in  producing  the  high- 
class,  high-acting  coach  horse  of  the  proper  size,  we  have  the  best  uni- 
form seller  in  the  world;  but  failing  in  this,  as  we  must  do  in  many 
instances,  there  are  many  places  for  the  horses  we  will  raise  at  greater 
prices  than  the  bus  horses  of  London  can  ever  bring. 

High-class  carriage  horses  are  very  scarce  and  always  have  brought 
the  highest  prices  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world.  They  must 
remain  scarce,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  becoming  more  in  demand 
each  day  as  people  become  more  wealthy  and  require  carriages.  The 
horse  I  have  in  mind  should  be  from  16  to  17  hands  high,  with  fine 
style  and  high  action.  There  is  no  danger  of  getting  them  too  large, 
if  the  quality  can  be  maintained,  but  this  will  be  found  most  difficult. 

Horses  of  this  type,  in  order  to  bring  the  highest  prices  for  victoria 
teams,  should  be  15  hands  1  inch  to  15  hands  3  inches;  for  landau 
teams,  15  liands  3  inches  to  10  hands  1  inch;  for  barouche  teams,  16 
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hands  2  inches  to  17  hands  high.  The  large  ones  of  the  proper  qual- 
ity are  the  ones  most  difficult  to  get,  and  consequently  sell  for  the 
highest  prices.  In  breeding,  therefore,  and  especially  on  our  small 
mares  in  the  United  States,  only  the  larger  type  coaching  stal- 
lions should  be  used,  but  quality  and  finish  must  in  no  instance  be 
sacrificed.* 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  in  England,  where  they  have 
bred  horses  for  so  many  years,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  supply  of 
high-class  carriage  horses,  but  there  is  not.  They  are  scarcer  than 
any  other  kind,  and  the  main  reasons  of  this  are,  first,  the  great  demand 
for  them,  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  English  have  been  too  eager 
to  breed  a  hunter — that  they  have  too  much  blood  in  their  fine  look- 
ing horses  to  have  action.  We  can  profit  by  the  lesson  this  teaches, 
as  the  majority  of  our  horses  as  yet  have  little  blood,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  large,  high-acting,  breedy-looking  coach  stallions, 
we  should  be  able  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  carriage  horses,  and 
at  least  ones  that  will  fill  some  of  the  numerous  callings  just  below 
this  high  position.  Diligent  investigation  and  research  has  only  con- 
firmed my  former  opinion  in  this  matter,  but  I  must  acknowledge  my 
surprise  at  the  scarcity  of  fine  large  carriage  horses  in  England. 

On  this  point  I  quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Live 
Stock  Journal  Almanac,  of  London,  for  1897: 

There  is  not  the  smallest  donbt  that  England  is  nnable  at  the  present  time  to 
supply  a  quarter  of  the  harness  horses  required  even  in  London,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  breeders  do  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  Some  breed  thoroughbreds,  others  hunters  or  hackneys,  and 
others  heavy  Shire  horses,  but  no  one  seems  to  try  to  breed  for  color,  size,  height, 
and  trotting  power.  The  consequence  is  that  our  great  dealers  and  job  masters 
have  to  go  to  Canada,  America,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  where  they  study 
the  above  x)oints,  to  supply  an  ever-increasing  demand.  England  is  essentially 
a  riding-horse  producing  country,  and  these  are  bred  by  the  ordinary  farmer  with 
so  little  thought  as  to  what  is  required  that,  if  they  fail  in  being  a  race  horse  or  hun- 
ter, they  are  fit  for  nothing.  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  mistakes 
made  by  breeders  in  England  to-day  is  that  they  will  not  breed  for  size,  color,  and 
action.  We  all  know  that  about  a  thousand  Canadian  and  American  horses 
come  to  our  shores  every  week.  These  are  chiefly  bay  horses,  a  color  much  liked 
and  sought  after.  They  are  as  a  rule  16  hands,  and  have  substance  and  length,  by 
which  they  "  fill ''  the  harness  and  make  valuable  animals  for  town  use. 

The  above  must  be  accepted  as  good  English  authority,  and  conveys 
some  idea  of  the  scarcity  of  high-class  carriage  horses  in  England;  but 
the  most  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject  was  written  recently  by 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  one  of  England's  most  eminent  authorities  upon 
the  subject  of  carriage  horses,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Live  Stock 
Journal  Almanac  for  1898. 

Sir  Walter  says: 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  easily  demonstrable,  that  at  the  present  time,  as 
for  long  past,  the  best  carriage  horses  in  use  in  England  are  not  home-bred 
products. 

S.  Doc.  35 5 
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Those  beantifnl  match  x>air8  of  carriage  horses,  standing  from  15  hands  2  inches 
to  16  hands  2  inches,  which  are  among  the  greatest  attractions  of  our  West  End 
streets  and  fashionable  resorts  in  the  London  season,  are  not  the  English  horses  so 
many  fondly  believe  them  to  be;  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  importations  from 
the  breeding  centers  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Anstria,  and  Holland. 

Though  the  countries  specified  above  are  those  whence  we  obtain  the  bulk  of 
our  superior  harness  horses,  our  purchases  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  these  mar- 
kets. Enterprising  London  desJers  now  have  in  America,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  their  agents  ever  on  the  outlook  for  good-looking  animals  suitable  for 
road  work  in  London  and  other  large  cities.  The  dimensions  which  have  been 
attained  by  this  trade  in  foreign  horses  is  proved  by  the  annual  returns.  Let  us 
see  what  figures  can  tell  us. 

We  imported — 

In  the  ten  years  1863-1872 29,181  horses. 

In  the  ten  years  1878-1882 197,092  horses. 

In  the  ten  years  1888-1892 146,768  horses. 

The  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  the  ten  years  ended  in  1892  from  the  total 
of  the  preceding  decade  is  sufficiently  great  to  invite  criticism,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  we  may  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  the  decrease  proves 
our  growing  index)endence  of  continental  supply.  The  reduced  importations  of 
those  ten  years  were  due,  it  can  not  be  doubted,  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
trade  which  prevailed  during  that  x>eriod,  a  depression  which  would  of  necessity 
make  itself  felt  primarily  upon  indulgence  in  such  luxuries  as  high-class  carriage 
horses.  That  this  explanation  is  correct  seems  proved,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 
the  returns  for  the  next  four  years,  1898-1896,  which  period,  as  all  know,  has  wit- 
nessed distinct  commercial  revival.  In  the  four  years  1898-1896,  then,  we  imxx>rted 
111,842  horses;  and  if  we  maintain  the  average  until  the  year  1902,  to  complete  the 
decade,  the  total  for  the  current  period  of  ten  years  will  be  278,850  horses. 

During  the  last  six  years,  to  go  no  further  back,  we  have  paid  away  £8,781,772 
(about  $18,658,860),  on  the  average  a  sum  of  over  £621,000  (about  $8,105,000)  per 
annum  for  horses. 

Among  all  our  domestic  animals  the  carriage  horse  stands  alone,  a  costly 
reminder  of  neglected  opportunity  and  a  reproach  to  a  race  of  horsemen.  For 
the  high-class  roadster  we  must  go  to  foreign  countries  in  the  regrettable  cer- 
tainty of  finding  there  what  we  can  not,  or  at  all  events  do  not,  produce  at  home; 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  competitors  of  the  British  breeder  with  the  best 
blood  in  the  world  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  and  us  with  the 
most  valuable  class  of  horses.  Reference  to  this  x>oint  invites  examination  of 
statistics.    The  following  are  the  official  returns  of  the  horse  trade  for  the  past 

five  years: 

Export  and  import  of  horses^  1892  to  1896. 


Year. 


1803 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Total 


Export. 


Number. 


11,238 
11,962 
16,467 
21,564 
29,480 


90,696 


Total 
valne. 


£ 

663,364 
507,762 
449,804 
549,882 
671,662 


2,742,374 


Average 

value 
per  head. 


£  «. 

60  8 

42  9 

27  6 

26  10 

22  16 


Import. 


Number. 


20,994 
18,707 
22,866 
34,092 
40,667 


182,336 


Total 
value. 


£ 
425,401 
876,819 
648,068 
921.490 
1,027,736 


3,299,604 


Average 

value 
per  head. 


£  «. 

20  5 

27  9 

23  19 

27  0 

25  6 


Note.— These  figures  include  the  selling  price,  £6  to  £8,  of  many  thonaands  of  ponies  from 
Russia^  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

It  will  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  exports,  first,  that  the  number  of  horses  we 
p^nd  abroad  has  been  increasing  with  each  recurring  year;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
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Tslae  has  been  decroaaing  with  eqnal  certainty,  showing  that  the  clasB  of  ttsimal 
we  eziKjrt  IB  not  what  It  was  five  years  ago. 

As  regards  the  imports,  it  must  be  observed  parenthetically  that  189S  was  an 
exceptional  year;  with  the  exception  of  that  twelvemonth,  the  annual  retoms 
since  1886,  when  we  received  11,037  horses  from  abroad,  show  a  rapid  and  almost 
nniformly  steady  increase,  until  in  1896  we  pnrchased  nearly  twice  the  nmnber 
of  horses  we  pnrchased  in  1893;  and  what  is  qnite  as  significant,  paiticnlarly  in 
connection  with  the  figures  relating  to  exports,  paid  a  higher  average  price  for 

The  differeiic«  between  the  average  price  received  for  onr  export  and  that  paid 
for  imported  horses  wonld  convey  a. more  accurate  impreeeion  of  the  state  of 
afFiurs  conld  we  eliminate  from  the  former  the  large  sums  paid  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  oar  best  thoronghbred  ares.  The  occasional  sale  of  sach  an  animal 
as  Ormonde  for  sach  a  fignre  as  £80,000  most  be  taken  into  account  when  con- 
Bidering  the  average  price  received  for  exports.  In  short,  we  are  bnying 
expensive  horses  from  the  foreigner  and  obtaining  only  low  prices  for  those  pro- 
duced by  our  vicions  system  of  breeding.  These  average  prices,  will  call  for 
farther  notice  later  on. 

It  may  be  asserted  withont  fear  of  contradiction  that  foreign  carriage  horses 
for  years  have  been  streaming  into  this  conntry  to  realize  the  highest  prices 
obtainable,  namely,  from  £900  to  £800  for  first-class  single  horaeA,  and  any  som 
from  £600  to  £1 ,000  for  match  pairs. 

The  foregoing  article,  comii^  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  one  bo  com- 
petent to  write  npon  the  subject,  needs  no  comment  from  me,  and  I 
will  simply  add  that  it  proves  my  statement  concerning  the  demand 
for  high-class  carriage  horses  true,  and  that  the  prices  they  bring,  if 
the  horses  be  of  the  proper  kind,  exceed  those  paid  for  any  other 
horses  in  England,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  for  speed  or  hnnting 
purposes.  The  above  table,  showing  imports  and  exports  of  horses  by 
England  for  the  last  five  years,  confirms  the  fact  that  England  is  an 
importing  nation. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  total  nmnber  of  horses  imported 
and  exported  by  the  United  Kingdom  from  1831  to  1896: 
Imporli  and  exports  of  hortea. 


Vht. 

iS^Z".-. 

..'i-.'!',-;:^^ 

Y«r. 

H.,r*M 

.?=,. 

i 
i 

1 
i 

t! 

7  TO 
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1878 

1 

»,8G0 

11 
11:S 

11 

■ 
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1 
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The  following  are  the  destinations,  numbers,  and  values  of  horses 
exported  in  1896 : 


Destination.  Nninber.    Valne 


Holland 6,483  £70,441 

Belgium 16,846  223,112 

France 8,994  216,194 

Other  oonntries 8,208  182,816 


Total, 29,480        871.688 


The  cost  of  raising  a  horse  in  England  until  3  years  old  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  $150  to  $200,  according  to  the  locality 
where  the  horse  is  kept.  In  my  opinion  the  former  figure  is  about 
correct. 

While  the  statements  made  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  are  based  upon 
information  obtained  in  England,  some  of  the  conditions  there  apply 
to  other  countries,  and  in  order  not  to  encumber  this  report  with  repe- 
titions, these  facts  so  applying  will  receive  slight  mention.  Consider- 
able space  has  been  devoted  to  England,  as  the  situation  there  seemed 
to  demand  it,  but  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  the 
horse  business  in  other  places  not  so  much  space  will  be  occupied. 

IN  FRANCE. 

Here  the  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  England.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  figures  supplied  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  number  of  horses  France  received  from  us  in  1897  will  be 
seen  to  be  very  small,  but  these  figures  must  not  be  taken  as  correct. 
So  far  as  the  Treasury  Department  is  concerned  they  may  be  accu- 
rate, but  in  compiling  statistics  we  can  only  trace  the  horses  shipped 
from  the  United  States  ports  to  their  landing  place  and  there  all  trace 
of  them  is  lost.  The  reason  so  few  are  accredited  to  France  is  from 
the  fact  that  the  vessels  running  directly  between  United  States  i)ort6 
and  French  ports  are  so  poor  in  accommodations  that  French  dealers 
will  not  patronize  them,  but  prefer  to  ship  to  an  English  port  and 
then  reship,  even  though  the  expense  of  so  doing  is  greater.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  the  statistics  of  our  Government  are  correct 
in  conveying  the  information  they  are  intended  to  impart,  they  must 
not  be  understood  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of  horses 
each  country  mentioned  actually  received  from  us  during  the  periods 
given.  Many  of  the  horses  shipped  to  English  ports  were  finally  sold 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries,  while  many  of  those  received 
at  Belgian  ports  were  sent  to  Germany.  Many  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Germany  were  sold  in  Russia,  but  the  majority  sent 
to  England  were  sold  there.  The  majority  sent  to  Germany  were  sold 
there,  while  the  larger  part  of  those  landed  in  Belgium  were  ulti- 
mately sold  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  after  being  fitted  for  sale. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  draft  horses  landed  in  Belgium,  as  will 
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more  fully  apx)ear  when  'we  come  to  treat  our  subject  under  condi- 
tions existing  in  Belgium.  I  have  said  that  the  conditions  here  were 
much  the  same  as  in  England,  though  this  country  produces  a  large 
number  of  coach  horses  that  each  year  jftnd  their  way  into  English 
markets.  That  France  has  long  done  all  she  could  to  produce  a  coach 
horse,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  mounting  her  army,  can  not  be 
denied,  but  that  she  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  supply  other 
nations  with  coach  horses,  or  even  meet  the  demands  in  her  own 
country,  will  hardly  be  claimed. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  agricultural  department  of 
France  I  learn  that  the  entire  number  of  American  horses  sold  in  the 
Republic  in  1897  was  not  far  from  6,000,  but  I  am  unable  to  learn 
officially  what  prices  they  brought. 

For  much  of  the  information  obtained  relative  to  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can horses  in  France  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eugene  Vidal,  who  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  horse  merchants  in  Paris.  To  one  of  his 
private  carriages  he  drives  a  large  American  horse,  and  he  handles 
more  horses  from  the  United  States  than  any  other  merchant  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  He  sells  each  year  about  6,000  horses  in  all  and  is 
thoroughly  posted.  In  1895  he  handled  2,000  American  horses,  but 
the  quality  was  very  bad  and  they  became  so  unpopular  that  in  1896 
he  only  sold  500.  Since  then  the  quality  of  the  horses  sent  him  has 
improved  and  the  prices  he  receives  for  them  have  likewise  increased. 
He  had  in  his  stables  about  100  head,  mostly  of  a  light  type,  being 
horses  that  would  weigh  about  1,160  to  1,200  pounds,  but  rather  toppy 
aind  of  good  quality.  These  horses  sell  in  Paris  for  about  $200  to  $260, 
and  are  put  to  various  uses.  Some  of  the  heavier  and  coarser  ones  go 
on  the  omnibuses  and  the  lighter  ones  into  carriages  if  good  enough. 
If  not,  they  are  used  in  general  run-about  traps,  unless  heavy  draft 
horses,  when  they  go  into  heavier  wagons.  The  good  draft  horses 
brought  from  America  to  France  usually  sell  for  about  $200  each,  but 
the  horses  most  in  demand  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  are  coaching  horses 
from  6  to  6  years  old,  such  as  are  represented  by  the  cut  on  page  52, 
and  which  sell  readily  at  from  $150  to  $500,  according  to  their  style, 
action,  and  quality.  If  they  attain  the  distinction  of  high-class  car- 
riage horses,  the  price  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  is  only  governed  within 
reason  by  their  quality  and  the  size  of  the  purchaser's  purse. 

Mr.  Vidal  was  asked :  "  From  your  experience  in  the  horse  business 
and  your  knowledge  of  American  horses,  what  would  you  advise  the 
American  breeder  to  raise  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  prices 
for  his  horses  in  the  markets  of  France?" 

**  I  would  recommend,"  he  replied,  **that  they  raise  draft  horses, 
not  too  large,  but  on  short  legs,  compactly  built,  with  clean  bone  and 
good  action,  and  first-class  carriage  horses,  if  possible.  The  latter 
properly  matured  are  very  scarce,  and  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  demand  if  they  have  size,  quality,  style,  and  action." 
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Mr.  Yidal  also  says  that  the  tendency  ot  the  American  breeder^ 
jndging  from  the  draft  stallions  he  has  sold  for  America,  was  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  horses  without  regard  to  the  quality,  the 
natural  result  of  which  was  a  rough  ungainly  horse,  that  the  people 
of  France  do  not  like.  He  suggests  that  now,  since  we  have  the  size, 
we  should  pay  more  attention  to  quality  than  we  have  heretofore 
done. 

The  scale  of  prices  for  similar  horses  seems  to  range  about  the 
same  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and  practically  the  same  kind  of  horses 
seems  to  be  in  demand,  the  high-acting  carriage  horse  always  having 
the  preference.  In  general,  prices  in  France  are  the  same  as  they 
have  been  for  years. 

There  are  not  as  many  American  horses  used  on  the  omnibuses  of 
Paris  as  of  London,  but  I  am  told  that  where  they  have  been  tried 
they  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  average  price  of  the  bus 
horses  in  Paris  is  $200.  Fifteen  thousand  are  now  in  use,  and  Ihe 
companies  buy  about  3,000  annually. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  fewer  horses  used  in  Paris  omnibuses, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city,  than  in  London,  but  it  will  also 
be  observed  that  Paris,  in  proportion  to  the  size,  has  more  cabs  than 
London.  The  cab  horses  of  Paris  come  principally  from  the  Norman 
provinces,  comprising  the  following  departments:  Calvados,  Manche, 
Ome,  Seine-Inferieure,  and  Eure.  The  prices  paid  for  them  differ 
little  from  the  prices  paid  for  the  Irish  cab  horses  of  London,  but  are 
some  higher,  being  from  $125  to  $150  each.  There  are  about  40,000 
cab  horses  in  use  in  Paris  all  the  time,  it  being  estimated  that  there 
are  about  the  same  number  of  cabs  as  in  London;  but  the  horses,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  so  good,  and  lack  much  of  being  kept  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  cab  horses  of  the  latter  place.  I  was  shown  25 
horses  which  Mr.  Vidal  had  just  imported  expressly  for  one  of  the 
cab  companies  of  Paris,  but  I  can  see  little  in  it  for  the  American 
breeder  at  $150  per  head  in  Paris,  when  losses  are  sustained  and 
freights,  duties,  commissions,  etc.,  are  paid. 

We  will  next  consider  the  requirements  for  cavalry  horses  in  France. 

For  the  following  figures  I  am  indebted  to  ''Le  directeur  des 
Haras,"  Mr.  P.  Plazen  (in  charge  of  the  Government  breeding  stables). 

The  entire  number  of  horses  in  France  is  2,943,668.  The  entire 
number  used  for  army  purposes  is  127,000  and  the  number  annually 
purchased  for  remounts  is  from  12,000  to  13,000,  10,000  of  which  are 
for  saddle  purposes.  The  average  price  is  $200  each.  The  different 
grades  and  sizes  are  as  follows: 

Price. 

Dragoons  (5  feet  0.6  inch  to  6  feet  2.2  inches) $200 

Small  cnirassiers  (5  feet  2.2  inches  to  5  feet  8  inches) 200  to  290 

Cnirassiers  (5  feet  8  inches  to  5  feet  4.6  inches) 220  to  250 

Artillery  (5  feet  2.2  inches  to  6  feet  8  inches) 150  to  190 

Officers' horses  (5  feet  1.4  inches  to  5  feet  5  inches) 220  to  400 

(In  computing  the  above,  5  francs  to  the  dollar  only  was  allowed.) 
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The  average  weight  which  cavalry  horses  in  France  are  exx)ected  to 
carry  is  from  90  to  100  kilograms,  or  from  198  to  220  xx)nnds.  In  order 
to  sustain  such  a  weight  and  run  and  jump  with  it,  as  they  may  at 
any  time  be  required  to  do,  they  must  have  strong,  short  backs,  good 
loins,  and  heavy  muscles. 

Mares  used  in  the  French  cavalry,  as  well  as  horses,  must  be  sound, 
have  good  bone,  short  backs,  heavy  loins,  strong  hips,  and  good  feet. 
Action  is  not  considered,  except  interfering,  and  they  must  be  able 
to  gallop  well.  The  requirements  of  the  different  armies. are  practi- 
cally the  same  in  all  countries  I  have  visited,  but  I  find  some  mounted 
on  heavier  horses  than  others. 

At  the  present  time  the  French  buy  their  army  horses  in  the  same 
provinces  that  their  cab  horses  come  from,  using  only  the  inferior 
ones  for  the  latter  purposes.  Few  American  horses  have  been  tried 
in  the  French  army,  as  few  have  met  the  requirements,  but  some  have 
doubtless  been  bought  of  the  dealers  without  the  officers  who  pur- 
chased them  knowing  they  were  American  bred,  and  in  these  instances 
I  am  assured  our  horses  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  At  least 
there  have  never  been  any  complaints. 

In  France,  as  in  all  other  European  countries,  horses  are  seldom 
weighed,  and  never  described  by  weight.  In  describing  them  their 
height  only  is  mentioned,  but  if  they  are  said  to  be  a  certain  number 
of  meters  high  it  is  understood  that  they  are  uniformly  built  and  will 
weigh  what  a  horse  of  perfect  conformation  of  that  height  should 
weigh.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  is  of  tener  spoken  of 
than  the  height,  but  each  custom  is  wrong,  for  if  the  height  and 
weight  were  both  given  one  could  f  oim  a  much  better  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral conformation  of  a  horse,  his  compactness,  and  distance  from  the 
ground,  etc.,  without  seeing  him. 

The  artillery  horse  in  all  countries  is  more  compactly  built  than  the 
cavalry  horse,  and  differs  little  from  the  horse  I  have  described  as 
being  suitable  for  the  'buses. 

The  cost  of  raising  horses  in  France  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
in  England.  The  actual  cost  until  2  years  old  is  about  $150,  and  from 
that  time  on  every  horse  is  expected  to  pay  his  own  way.  If  he  did 
not  do  this,  horses  could  not  be  raised  in  France  at  the  prices  men- 
tioned above.  Another  important  feature  of  this  method  is  that  by 
handling  the  horses  from  the  time  they  are  2  years  old  they  become 
gentle,  which  adds  much  to  their  value  and  which  overcomes  one  of 
the  worst  complaints  against  the  American  horses — which  is,  they  are 
not  broken.  This  is  the  first  complaint  one  hears  in  every  country 
where  American  horses  have  been  used. 

Other  complaints  urged  against  our  horses  in  France  are  that 
their  necks  are  too  short,  they  stand  with  their  hocks  too  close 
together,  their  hips  are  not  long  enough,  their  backs  too  long,  etc., 
but  many  of  these  objections  could  be  found  with  the  horses  of  any 
other  country. 
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While  France  is  one  of  the  greatest  horse-producing  conntries  in 
the  world,  she  does  not  raise  all  the  horses  she  needs.  The  Gk)vem- 
ment  has  sx)ent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  breeding  stal- 
lions and  still  continues  to  keep  up  her  breeding  stables.  Besides  this 
she  requires  every  stallion  used  as  a  sire  to  be  approved  by  the  Gov- 
emment  commission  and  offers  prizes  to  the  best  horses.  Under  this 
wise  arrangement  we  find  the  breeding  horses  of  France  are  divided 
into  four  classes:  (1)  Those  belonging  to  the  Government;  (2)  those 
belonging  to  private  individuals  which  receive  premiums  from  the 
Government  on  account  of  their  breeding  qualities;  (3)  those  which 
are  approved  and  permitted  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
which  receive  no  premiums;  (4)  those  that  are  not  approved  and  not 
permitted  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

I  have  before  me  the  annual  report  of  "Le  Directeur  des  Haras," 
of  France,  and  while  I  can  not  give  all  the  statistics  relative  to  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  horses,  it  is  interesting  from  our  point 
of  view  to  note  how  many  more  horses  this  country  imports  than  she 
exports. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  horses  imported  and  exxK)rted  by 
France  for  the  six  years  from  1891  to  1896 : 


Year. 


1891 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1805 
1806 


Imported. 


16,007 
14,848 
15,200 
21,081 
86,467 
82,912 


Bxported. 


24,108 
21,702 
24,121 
22,88B 
21,484 
20,945 


The  above  figures,  which  are  ofl&cial,  show  that  up  to  1895  France 
exported  more  horses  than  she  imported,  but  in  1895  and  1896  she 
imported  many  thousands  more  than  she  exported.  I  am  not  able  to 
learn  what  the  values  of  the  horse  imports  and  exports  of  France  were 
for  each  year  mentioned. 

The  Gk)vernment  duty  on  horses  from  other  countries  to  France  is 
30  francs,  or  about  $6,  per  head. 

IN  BELGIUM. 

Here  we  have  a  country  in  which  different  conditions  exist  from 
those  found  in  France  or  England,  as  it  produces  nothing  but  draft 
horses.  The  entire  Kingdom  of  Belgium  comprises  but  11,000  square 
miles,  yet  she  is  one  of  the  great  horse-producing  nations  of  the 
world.  From  Flanders  we  trace  the  earliest  history  of  the  draft 
horse,  and,  following  their  customs  of  early  times,  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium continue  to  breed  no  horses  except  the  draft,  and  that  of  a  par- 
ticular type  peculiar  to  their  own  country.  Hence  we  find  a  nation 
with  5,000  cavalry  and  1,200  artillery  horses  that  does  not  produce 
any  used  for  the  former  purpose. 
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Belgium  now  pnrchases  for  the  remounts  of  her  army  abont  800 
horses  per  year,  and  while  the  number  is  not  large  the  market  is 
within  the  easy  reach  of  the  breeders  of  the  United  States  if  they  see 
fit  to  take  it. 

Chevalier  Hendricks,  an  officer  in  the  Belgian  army  and  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  nxx)n  horses  in  his  country,  has  studied  the  question 
under  consideration  with  great  care  for  the  last  few  years.  In  a 
recent  address  he  advocated  the  plan  of  purchasing  nothing  but 
American-bred  horses  for  all  remounts  of  their  army.  To  this  gen- 
tleman more  than  any  other  one  x)erson  Belgium  is  indebted  for  her 
present  efficient  records  of  her  draft  horses. 

I  have  before  me  a  communication  from  the  Chevalier  uxx)n  the 
subject  of  our  ability  to  furnish  the  cavalry  horses  Belgium  needs, 
and,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  high  authority,  I  quote  from  it  at 
considerable  length. 

The  first  part  of  the  communication  treats  of  the  sizes  of  horses 
used  for  different  army  purposes  in  Belgium;  but  being  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  England  and  France,  I  omit  the  figures. 

This  gentleman  says: 

The  horses  should  be  6  years  old;  the  Gk>yeTmnent  accepts  only  half  of  the 
horses  4  years  old;  bnt  prefers  bnying  all  horses  5  years  old,  because  these  can 
easily  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  in  five  to  six  months'  time. 

The  weight  which  must  be  carried  by  the  horses  (soldier  and  equipments)  is 
not  over  110  kilos;  it  varies  between  95  and  110. 

The  Belgian  GK>Yemment  pays  for  fresh  horses  from  1,000  to  1,150  francs;  for 
the  Irish  horses,  £40  to  £46. 

Every  year  the  Belgian  army  buys  800  Irish  horses  for  remount  of  the  cavaLry 
and  for  the  artillery. 

The  Belgian  Gk>vemment  would  be  pleased  to  trade  with  American  merchants 
if  the  United  States  would  offer  horses  of  a  good  quality  at  a  little  less  expense 
than  we  get  them  elsewhere.  In  this  case  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to 
buy  yearly  a  more  considerable  number  of  horses  to  increase  the  effective  force 
of  cavalry, 

Belgium  does  not  breed  cross-bred  horses.  We  understand,  under  the  name  of 
cross-bred  horses,  all  horses  {chevaux  de  Ituce)  designed  for  the  use  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes — ^that  is,  not  working  horses.  Belgium  furnishes  only  draft  horses. 
They  are  of  two  kinds;  the  heavy  are  what  are  called  Flemish  or  Brabantine 
horses,  the  light  are  the  Ardennes  horses.  Belgium  buys  its  horses  '*  de  liuce**  in 
Great  Britain,  in  Ireland,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Germany.  In 
1897,  4,400  American  horses  from  the  United  States  were  sold  in  Antwerp.  It 
does  not  matter  to  Belgium  where  she  buys  her  **chewiux  de  luxe"  or  fresh 
horses.    The  important  point  is  to  obtain  the  best  horses  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Besides  the  type  of  the  fresh  horse,  which  is  the  Irish  type,  the  horses  in  great 
demand  in  Belgium  are  the  hunters  and  the  coach  horses. 

In  case  that  the  Belgian  Government  would  mobilize  its  army,  it  must  want  in 
a  few  days  a  great  number  of  horses.  It  should  certainly  want  8,000  saddle  horses 
immediately.  The  matter  of  remounts  is  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States  is  situated  to  secure  the  monoi)oly  of  supplying  horses  for  the 
Italian  army. 

Commenting  briefly  upon  the  remarks  of  the  Chevalier,  I  will  say 
that  they  show  a  disposition  to  use  our  horses  for  cavalry  purposes  in 
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Belgium,  And  that  the  friendly  spirit  will  doubtless  be  fully-  appre- 
ciated by  every  American  breeder  of  horses  and  by  our  people  in 
general. 

The  horses  that  Ireland  is  now  furnishing  Belgixim  for  her  army  are 
the  largest  and  very  best  grades  of  the  class  heretofore  mentioned  as 
being  furnished  by  that  country  to  supply  the  cabs  of  London.  Thus 
the  horses  Belgium  gets  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  in 
England's  army. 

The  artillery  horses  used  in  the  Belgian  army  come  chiefly  from 
the  Ardennes,  and  are  a  low-down,  powerfully  made  horse,  with  good 
bone  and  good  action.  These  the  Belgian  people  will  continue  to 
supply. 

Having  found  a  place  where  we  can  sell  a  few  horses  to  the  army,  it 
now  remains  to  consider  whether  the  price  paid  justifies  our  raising 
them,  and  whether  the  Belgian  people  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
produce  their  own  cavalry  horses  at  less  money  than  they  can  pur- 
chase them  elsewhere. 

The  prices  now  paid  for  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  in  Belgium 
are  from  $200  to  $230  each  and  can  not  be  more,  except  for  officers' 
horses,  which  the  of&cers,  if  able,  usually  purchase  themselves. 

The  general  prices  for  horses  in  Belgium  have  ranged  higher  for  the 
last  few  years  than  for  a  long  time ;  and  while  this  may  be  difficult  for 
breeders  in  the  United  States  to  understand,  the  situation  will  be  more 
easily  comprehended  when  we  consider  the  great  cost  of  raising  horses 
in  Belgium,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  United  States  has  in  the  past 
cut  no  figure  in  the  horse  trade  of  the  continent.  A  careful  perusal 
of  this  report  will  show  what  kind  of  horses  each  country  mentioned 
buys  from  the  other,  and  that  the  United  States  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  factor  in  the  business. 

The  cost  of  pasture  in  Belgium  ranges  from  $6  to  $9  per  month; 
hay  is  worth  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  and  oats  from  50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  The  estimated  cost  of  raising  a  horse  in  Belgium  until  he  is 
4  years  old  is  from  $300  to  $350,  if  well  cared  lor,  and  the  latter  figure 
is  all  the  horse  is  worth  for  common  work  when  matured.  Accepting 
these  figures  as  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  profit  could  inure  to 
the  raisers  of  horses  in  Belgium  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
United  States;  but  the  conditions  are  not  the  same.  In  Belgium  the 
colt  is  broken  to  work  at  18  months  old,  and  from  that  time  on  he  is 
expected  to  earn  his  living  by  the  work  he  does  for  his  owner.  At 
this  age  a  good  draft  colt  will  sellat  from$200  to  $225,  and  as  it  has  not 
cost  this  much  to  raise  him  to  that  age  there  is  still  a  profit,  though 
not  a  large  one,  left  to  his  owner,  who  invariably  sells  him  if  he  has 
not  work  for  him. 

Belgium  being  a  draft-horse  country  exclusively,  it  may  appear 
strange  that  most  of  the  American  horses  sold  there  are  draft  horses. 
This,  however,  is  true,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Belgians  will 
buy  a  draft  horse  because  they  are  familiar  with  him  and  because 
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they  know  there  is  always  a  demand  for  this  class  of  horses.  They 
know  how  to  fatten  and  prepare  this  horse  for  other  markets,  which 
is  just  what  they  do,  and  then  sell  him  again.  They  do  not  nse  many 
of  the  American  draft  horses  that  are  sent  to  them.  They  like  their 
own  tyi>e  better,  and  while  most  of  the  American  horses  which  are 
sent  to  Germany  remain  there,  the  reverse  is  true  of  Belginm.  The 
majority  of  the  light  horses  sent  to  Belgium  remain;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  selection  of  a  draft  horse  for  his  own  use,  the  Belgian 
has  his  own  ideas  and  selects  one  after  the  type  he  is  most  familiar 
with,  the  same  as  the  Englishman  naturally  likes  the  Shire,  the  Scotch- 
man the  Clyde,  and  the  Frenchman  the  draft  horse  of  his  own  country. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  our  statistics  show  Belgium  to  have  received 
4,213  horses  from  us  last  year,  there  was  but  a  small  i>er  cent  of  them 
used  in  that  country.  She  sells  the  largest  number  to  Germany,  while 
many  go  to  France  and  a  few  even  to  Italy.  That  both  Germany  and 
France  get  many  more  of  our  horses  than  our  reports  show  are  shipped 
there  direct  is  patent  from  the  number  given  by  their  own  statistics. 
The  above  facts  show  that  the  United  States  can  raise  draft  horses 
for  exxx)rt  at  a  profit,  but  as  I  shall  speak  of  this  feature  of  horse 
breeding  later  will  not  discuss  it  now. 

What  has  been  said  about  carriage  horses  in  other  countries  is 
applicable  to  Belgium.  This  country  makes  no  attempt  to  produce 
them,  but  here  as  elsewhere  they  sell  better  and  at  higher  prices  than 
any  other  kind.  From  what  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing horses  in  Belgium  it  will  be  seen  that  those  which  mature  earliest 
are  the  most  profitable  for  the  Belgian  breeder.  The  cost  of  feeding 
is  so  great  that  he  must  raise  a  horse  that  will  be  ready  to  pay  his  way 
at  the  earliest  possible  day.  Carriage  horses  as  a  rule  would  not  at 
the  age  of  18  months  be  able  to  do  this,  and  hence  to  raise  them  in 
Belgium  will  cost  even  more  than  to  produce  the  draft  horse. 

While  Belgium  invites  us  to  supply  her  with  carriage  and  cavalry 
horses,  she  guards  with  jealousy  her  production  of  draft  horses.  She 
makes  no  discrimination  against  us,  however;  and  if  we  raise  good 
horses  they  will  sell  to  advantage.  Belgium  will  ever  have  the 
advantage,  however,  of  producing  a  horse  that  her  own  people  like 
better  than  ours,  but  for  the  immediate  profit  there  is  in  it  she  will 
take  pur  draft  horses,  keep  them  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  them  on 
to  Germany  and  other  countries. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  other  countries,  the  first  thing  one  hears  is  that 
our  horses  are  too  wild  and  too  hard  to  break.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood when  we  consider  that  in  Belgium  the  colt  is  almost  a  member 
of  the  family  from  the  time  he  is  foaled,  and  that  he  is  broken  to 
work  and  handled  like  a  dog  from  the  time  he  is  18  months  old. 

This  is  true  to  some  extent  in  all  the  horse-producing  countries  of 
Europe,  and  fully  explains  the  reason  of  the  complaint  we  hear  against 
the  American  horse,  that  he  is  wild  and  hard  to  break. 
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To  show  how  the  Belgian  Government  is  protecting  her  draft-horse* 
breeding  industry,  I  will  state  that  all  breeding  stallions  in  Belgium 
must  be  approved  by  a  Government  commission.  They  are  only 
approved  for  one  year  at  a  time,  and  while  they  may  continue  to  be 
approved  for  many  years,  they  must  pass  their  annual  examinations, 
as  will  more  fully  appear  hereafter.  Stallions  in  Belgium  do  not 
travel  about  the  country  as  in  France,  but  their  territory  is  usually 
circumscribed  by  the  department  in  which  they  are  approved.  These 
departments  aie  subdivided  into  "  arrondissements,"  and  here  the 
approved  stallions  meet  to  contest  for  annual  prizes.  The  first  prize 
awarded  to  stallions  4  years  old  is  $120  and  the  second  prize  $100. 
The  first-prize  winners  at  these  concours  or  fairs  of  the  different 
"arrondissements"  then  meet  at  another  place  in  the  province  to 
compete  for  other  prizes,  those  of  the  first  quality  being  awarded 
another  premium  of  $160.  These  are  all  the  prizes  the  horses  can 
receive  at  4  years  old,  but  when  5  years  of  age  fresh  honors  await  them 
if  again  approved  by  the  Government  commission.  The  commission 
selects  a  certain  number  of  5-year-old  horses  in  each  province,  which 
number  varies  according  to  the  needs,  and  awards  them  each  $200 
per  year  for  five  years ;  but  the  horses  must  pass  their  regular  examina- 
tions each  year,  and  if  bad  from  any  cause  will  be  cut  off.  After  a 
stallion  has  drawn  this  pension  or  premium  for  five  years  he  may  still 
be  approved  from  year  to  year  indefinitely,  while  he  is  considered  good 
for  a  sire,  and  draw  from  the  Government  various  sums,  ranging  from 
$60  to  $150  per  year. 

There  are  four  places  appointed  in  the  Kingdom  for  the  meeting  of 
stallions  that  are  over  old  and  have  won  first  prizes.  The  Kingdom 
is  divided  into  these  districts  for  convenience,  and  the  stallions  from 
them  meet  at  their  resi)ective  places  in  July  of  each  year.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  four  prizes  of  $300  each  are  awarded  the  four  best 
stallions,  thus  making  16  additional  prizes  of  $300  each,  or  $4,800 
more  in  prizes  which  the  Government  pays.  Anyone  parting  with  his 
horse  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  forfeits  his  prizes,  and  thus 
the  Government  makes  it  difficult  and  expensive  for  anyone  to  buy 
and  take  away  the  stallions  which  it  wants  for  breeding  purposes  at 
home. 

IN  GERMANY. 

In  importance  as  a  market  for  our  horses  Grermany  ranks  next  to 
Great  Britain,  and  in  speaking  of  it  we  come  to  consider  one  of  the 
largest  horse-producing  countries  in  the  world.  Especially  is  it  noted 
for  its  lighter  types;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  find  that  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  largest  horse-importing  nations. 

If  the  greatest  horse-producing  countries  can  not,  or  do  not,  supply 
their  own  home  demands,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  those  which  do 
not  produce  horses  at  all?  When  I  speak  of  the  production  of  horses 
I  mean  large,  useful  horses,  as  distinguished  from  small,  inferior  ones, 
or  ponies. 
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As  has  been  remarked,  the  condition  in  Germany  is  almost  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  that  of  Belginm,  and  differs  from  that  of  France 
and  England,  as  the  latter  conntries  produce  both  heavy  and  light 
horses,  while  Belgium  produces  nothing  but  the  draft  horse,  and  Ger- 
many only  the  kinds  used  for  the  carriage  and  army. 

For  many  years  Grermany  has  been  trying  to  raise  the  best  cavalry 
horses,  and  in  a  certain  degree  she  has  succeeded.  She  to-day  has 
the  best  mounted  army  in  the  world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
France.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Grermany's  course  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  purchase  her  draft  horses,  but  we  are  naturally  aston- 
ished to  find  that  she  imports  more  light  horses  than  heavy  ones. 
This  is  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  stallions  exxx)rted  from 
Oldenburgh,  Hanover,  and  Holstein  have  contributed  more,  i>erhaps, 
to  the  production  of  carriage  horses  and  cavalry  horses  in  other  coun- 
tries than  those  from  any  other  places. 

I  must  confess  my  surprise  when  an  investigation  of  the  official 
records  revealed  the  fact  that  Germany  now  imports  about  100,000 
horses  annually,  and  that  they  cost  her  in  round  numbers  about 
$20,000,000.  Investigation  shows  that  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  these 
imxK)rtations  are  of  the  lighter  types,  and  to  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  situation  I  set  out  the  importations  in  detail  for  1895,  these  being 
the  latest  statistics  I  could  procure.  They  are  compiled  by  the  Impe- 
rial Statistical  Bureau  of  Germany,  and  published  in  the  German 
Year  Book  for  1896.     In  1895  Germany  imported  as  follows: 


Coxintry. 

Namber. 

Remarks. 

BftllfifiTn  ...,,,., ,. 

19,942 

15,468 

6,732 

1,954 

10,239 

13,796 

32,606 

2,479 

Horses  principally  draft. 

Horses  principally  for  bus  and  tram. 

Pr»noe , . , 

Horses  principally  draft. 

Officers  army  horses  from  Ireland. 

OifHit  Britfiln 

Holland   . 

Carriage  and  van  horses. 

Blooded  horses,  some  actors,  for  carriages. 

Atistria 

Rnflfria  . , 

Ponies  for  mines. 

United  States 

Draft  and  medium-sized  horses. 

Total 

108,205 

The  cost  of  these  horses  was  about  $18,700,000,  or  a  little  over.  $180 
per  head. 

These  figures  impress  us  all  the  more  forcibly  when  we  consider 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  imports,  i.  e.,  those  coming  from 
Russia,  are  small,  inferior  animals,  being  ponies  that  are  used  princi- 
pally in  the  mines.  These  ponies  are  bought  at  a  very  low  figure,  but 
to  offset  this  in  part  the  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  horses  coming  from  France  and  Belgium  are  draft 
stallions  for  breeding  purposes,  and  cost  from  $500  to  $600  each. 

Whatever  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  above  figures,  they 
prove  conclusively  that  Germany  imports  a  large  number  of  horses 
and  pays  a  good  round  price  for  them. 

An  enterprising  firm  of  horse  merchants,  fully  awake  to  the 
demands  of  their  country,  has  recently  completed  a  very  large  and 
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elegant  stable  in  Berlin  with  a  view  of  handling  American  horses 
exclusively.  They  have  buyers  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  do  their  own  importing.  To  them  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information,  and  I  saw  in  their  stables  several  hundred  American 
horses  which  had  landed  recently.  They  have  all  kinds  from  the 
Kentucky  thoroughbred  to  the  draft  horse.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so 
many  horses  of  light  types  in  a  country  where  the  carriage  horse  and 
cavalry  horse  had  been  bred  almost  exclusively  for  so  many  years, 
and  still  more  astonished  when  told  that  the  lighter  or  carriage  types 
sold  even  in  Germany  better  than  the  draft  t3rx>es. 

This  finn  sells  all  horses  at  public  auction,  and  good  "low-down" 
blocky  draft  horses  were  bringing  about  $225  each.  Nice  smooth 
1,100  and  1,200  pound  horses,  of  carriage  type^  bring  the  same  prices, 
but  the  best  draft  horses  and  the  better  class  of  the  lighter  horses 
were  selling  at  from  $250  to  $300  each.  I  was  shown  a  "low-down," 
heavy-muscled,  heavy-boned,  weU-made,  black  draft  team,  of  rather 
sui)erior  quality,  that  had  sold  for  $600  and  would  be  used  for  heavy 
work  in  the  city  on  the  truck  or  wagon  of  some  large  firm. 

The  bus  horses  of  Berlin  come  mostly  from  Denmark  and  are  very 
similar  in  conformation  to  the  bus  horses  used  in  London,  though 
not  so  uniform.  Quite  a  number  of  American  horses  are  now  used 
on  omnibuses  in  Berlin  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  are  becoming 
popular. 

The  class  of  horses  that  the  United  States  is  now  sending  to  the 
different  Eurox)ean  markets  suits  much  better  than  those  formerly 
sent,  which  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  importer  better  under- 
stands the  demands  of  his  customers  than  formerly,  but  however 
this  may  be  the  horses  now  sent  are  fast  redeeming  the  reputation  of 
the  American  horse,  which  was  most  unfavorable  for  some  time,  on 
account  of  the  very  inferior  animals  sent  to  the  different  European 
countries  when  the  business  of  exporting  horses  from  the  United 
States  first  assumed  importance.  The  prices  paid  by  the  bus  com- 
panies of  Berlin  for  their  horses  range  from  $175  to  $200  per  head. 

In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  we  hear  the  general  complaint  that  our 
horses  are  not  well  enough  broken,  and  we  are  again  admonished  that 
we  must  raise  a  horse  on  short  legs  if  we  would  have  him  command  a 
good  price.  The  American  horse  acclimates  quickly  in  Germany  and 
has  good  endurance.  The  firm  above  mentioned  says  the  United 
States  is  to-day  furnishing  the  best  horse  for  the  price  that  can  be 
bought  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  the  worst  difl&culty  they 
experience  is  in  getting  the  proper  kind  fast  enough,  princix>ally  on 
account  of  the  poor  shipping  facilities  to  German  ports. 

The  American  horses  can  not  at  this  time  be  sold  to  the  armies  of 
Germany,  but  there  are  other  demands  that  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  supply.  The  firm  above  mentioned  assured  me  that  if  shipping 
facilities  were  right  so  they  could  get  the  horses  as  they  needed  them 
they  would  be  able  to  Bell  in  1898  2,000  draft  horses,  2,000  medium, 
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well-shaped,  general-purpose  horses,  and  2,000  carriage  horses.  They 
began  their  present  business  only  last  December,  having  just  com- 
pleted their  stables,  and  in  one  month  sold  300  American  horses. 

The  cab  horses  of  Berlin  and  other  large  cities  in  the  Empire  come 
from  Prussia,  and  are  the  inferior  animals  of  that  country,  not  fit  for 
army  use.  They  are  too  low  in  price  and  too  inferior  in  quality  to 
interest  the  American  breeders.  One  -  indication  that  the  Germans 
like  our  horses  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  we  import  to  that  country 
remain  there,  and,  as  before  stated,  many  find  their  way  to  the  Ger- 
man markets  after  being  landed  at  other  ports.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  our  Government  rexK)rts  show  Germany  to  have  taken 
from  us  in  1895  but  1,324  horses,  while  the  German  yearbook  for 
that  year  shows  she  received  duties  paid  on  American  horses  num- 
bering 2,479,  being  1,155  more  than  we  give  Germany  credit  with  that 
year.  The  duty  imposed  by  the  German  Grovernment  on  all  foreign 
horses  is  20  marks,  or  about  15  per  head. 

While  Germany  imported  over  100,000  in  1895,  she  exported  but 
7,980. 

I  shall  not  occupy  much  space  in  commenting  on  the  cavalry  horses 
of  Grermany,  except  to  state  where  they  are  purchased  and  the  aver- 
age prices  paid  for  them.  The  description  of  the  cavalry  horses  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Belgium  substantially  corresponds  with  the  require- 
ments of  Germany,  but  from  what  I  can  learn  they  are  using  in  the 
latter  place,  for  their  light  cavalry,  a  little  lighter  horse  then  is  desired 
in  other  countries,  though  the  heavier  cavalry  of  Germany  is  mounted 
on  horses  that  have  few  equals  for  that  purpose  in  the  world.  The 
most  of  the  cavalry  horses  in  the  German  army  come  from  east  and 
west  Prussia,  some  coming  from  Hanover  and  Holstein. 

The  Prussian  horse  is  not  a  large  horse,  but  is  possessed  of  much 
blood,  and  if  the  weights  given  me  by  the  United  States  consul-gen- 
eral at  Berlin  are  correct  the  horses  are  lighter  in  weight  than  those 
used  for  the  same  purx)oses  in  the  other  countries  I  have  mentioned. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  consul-general  for  a  copy  of  the  consular 
report  for  1897,  from  which  I  quote  briefly: 

The  horses  purchased  are  generally  8  years  old,  only  exceptionally  4  years.  The 
former  remain  one  year  at  the  remounts  depots  before  they  are  tamed  over  to  the 
regolar  service.  Officers,  as  a  role,  buy  east  Prussian  horses;  those  who  can 
afford  it  buy  English  blooded  stock.  The  best  Prussian  horses  bring  from  $225  to 
$340.  These,  however,  are  bought  at  an  age  of  from  5  to  6  years,  and  well  trained, 
especially  since  the  Prussian  horse  is  hardly  fit  for  use  before  its  sixth  year  is 
concluded. 

English  and  Irish  horses,  which  are  bought  largely  in  Hamburg,  are,  owing  to 
the  richer  nourishment  which  they  receive  on  their  native  pastures  in  their 
yoxmger  years,  fit  for  use  at  the  age  of  4  to  5  years,  and  are  less  nervous,  shy,  and 
excitable  than  the  Prussian  animals.  The  Irish  horse  is  the  easiest  to  ride  under 
all  circumstances,  the  early  wholesome  nourishment  giving  it  a  calmer  and  more 
docile  temper. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  name  of  Irish  stock  many  American 
horses  are  sold  in  Sc^bur^,  a^  the  description  given  of  them  closely  resembles 
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the  American  horse,  and  many  of  these  are  imported  into  Hamburg,  bnt  axe 
seldom  mentioned  by  dealers  there  as  American  stock. 

The  average  price  paid  by  the  German  Gk)venimeiit  for  army  horses 
varies.  For  artillery,  from  $140  to  $160,  and  for  the  regular  remoants 
of  the  cavalry  about  $200.  The  German  Government  reserves  the 
first  right  to  select  its  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  from  the  countries 
within  the  Empire  that  produce  them,  so  that  other  nations  must 
take  what  is  left. 

In  east  Prussia  horses  can  be  raised  very  cheap,  as  the  land  is  not 
dear  and  only  fit  for  pasture,  and  the  horses  that  bring  a  low  price 
are  not  broken  at  all  when  the  Government  gets  them. 

In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  high-class  carriage  horse  is  the  one 
that  sells  best  and  is  the  scarcest,  notwithstanding  the  German  x)eople 
have  been  breeding  this  horse  for  years.  The  large  carriage  horses 
come  from  Oldenburg,  while  Hanover  and  Holstein  also  produce  car- 
riage horses  of  a  lighter  type. 

There  is  such  a  range  in  prices  of  carriage  horses  in  Germany  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  value, 
since  so  much  depends  upon  individual  quality,  appearance,  action, 
etc.,  as  before  stated.  Farmers  usually  get  from  $300  to  $500  for 
good  ones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  desired  qualities  the  horses 
possess,  but  when  the  dealer  has  properly  matched  up  a  pair  and 
handled  them  for  a  short  time  they  sell  for  all  kinds  of  prices,  just 
as  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  horses  are  sent  each 
year  to  Paris  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  ^^ actors"  are  sold  at 
high  prices  in  Italy.  The  large  landau  teams  bring  the  highest 
prices  and  the  brougham  teams  next,  as  is  the  case  in  the  London 
market. 

Except  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  Gk)vemment  buys 
all  the  horses  that  are  used  for  breeding  purposes  and  distributes 
them  throughout  the  breeding  districts,  taking  care  to  select  for 
each  particular  district  the  horse  possessing  the  peculiar  type  best 
suited  to  the  locality  where  he  is  sent. 

In  Oldenburg  the  stallions  are  owned  by  individuals,  but  must  be 
approved  by  the  Gk)vernment  commission  if  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  here  the  Government  awards  prizes  to  the  best. 

The  cost  of  producing  horses  in  Germany  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  in  France  and  England,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  less  in 
Prussia,  where  much  of  the  land  is  good  for  nothing  but  pasture. 
In  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  however,  where  the  larger  types  are 
raised,  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  in  England,  and  here  the  colts 
not  kept  for  breeding  purposes  are  all  put  to  work  at  2  years  of  age. 

IN  RUSSIA  AND  ITALY. 

I  have  considered  the  condition  of  the  American  horse  trade  in  the 
four  most  important  countries  to  which  we  are  now  exporting,  but 
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there  are  other  countries  which  I  must  mention  incidentally,  and 
these  are  Russia  and  Italy.  The  former  has  an  immense  cavalry,  and 
no  good  horses  with  whfch  to  supply  it.  While  Russia  has  one  of 
the  largest  cavalry  equipments  in  the  world,  she  has  it  mounted  on 
the  poorest  horses.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  breed  up 
the  horses  of  Russia  so  as  to  render  them  more  suitable  for  cavalry 
purposes.  But  as  yet  little  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  country 
is  so  large  and  the  horses  so  very  inferior  that  it  will  take  many 
years  to  make  any  appreciable  progress  or  improvement. 

The  Orloff  horse,  which  is  now  produced  in  some  i)ortions  of  Russia, 
is  not  a  good  cavalry  horse.  He  is  too  light  in  weight,  too  long  in  the 
back,  has  sloping  hips,  and  lacks  the  substance  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  good  cavalry  horse.  He  is  short  ribbed,  narrow  in  the 
flank,  and  light  in  the  bone,  and  while  some  are  remarkable  for  their 
speed,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  cavalry  horses. 

This,  however,  is  the  best  horse  for  that  purpose  that  the  country 
affords,  as  the  Cossack  horses  are  mere  ponies  and  would  have  no 
chance  whatever  against  the  best  cavaliy  horses  of  the  present  day. 

Russia  now  buys  her  cavalry  horses  at  home,  except  the  horses  for 
her  of&cers.  She  does  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  she  is  compelled 
to;  and,  second,  she  is  anxious  to  encourage  horse  breeding  in  her 
own  country.  This  is  a  great  field  for  the  American  horse,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  will  find  it.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  people  renders 
it  dif&cult  to  ship  the  horses  there  direct,  but  their  dealers  have 
already  commenced  the  shipment  of  American  horses  from  Berlin, 
and  are  much  pleased  with  them.  Berlin  seems  to  be  the  accepted 
distributing  point  for  that  country,  and  the  question  will  doubtless 
arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  Why  do  they  not  purchase  horses  in  east 
and  west  Prussia,  where  the  German  Government  gejbs  its  cavalry 
remounts?  The  answer  is  that  the  German  Government  reserves 
the  right  to  select  what  horses  it  wants  first,  and  those  it  leaves 
are  only  fit  for  cabs  and  work  of  like  character.  Thus  it  will 
will  be  seen  that  the  Russian  may  as  well  be  content  with  his  Orloff 
horse  in  preference  to  the  one  he  would  get  in  Germany  at  anything 
like  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  Russian  Government  is  buying  stallions  in  Belgium,  England, 
Germany,  and  other  places  to  improve  its  horses,  but  so  great  is  the 
task  that  it  will  be  long  in  accomplishing  it. 

The  demand  for  our  horses  there,  which  will  perhaps  be  first  shipped 
to  Germany,  must  have  a  potent  infiuence  on  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  at  no  distant  day. 

What  has  been  said  of  Russia  can  also  be  said  of  Italy.  This 
country  produces  no  horses  worth  mentioning,  and  depends  on  Ger- 
many for  her  carriage  horses  and  on  Hungary  for  her  cavalry  horses. 
Hungary  produces  a  light,  nervous  horse  with  much  blood,  and  not 
just  what  is  required  for  cavalry  purposes.  Italy  requires  a  consid- 
8.  Doc.  35 6 
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erable  ntunber  of  horses  for  her  cavalry  each  year,  and  we  should  at 
the  present  time  be  furnishing  her  what  she  needs,  as  we  can. furnish 
her  a  better  horse  than  she  is  now  buying  elsewhere. 

SUMMARY. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  above  facts  that  few  nations  produce 
horses  that  are  at  all  suitable  for  general  use,  and  that  none  are  at 
the  present  time  raising  all  of  the  kinds  or  the  number  they  require 
for  their  own  uses.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  condition 
can  not  change  quickly,  as  but  few  countries  are  so  situated  geograph- 
ically as  to  render  them  capable  of  producing  good  horses,  however 
hard  they  may  try.  The  natural  environments  have  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  horses,  and  if  these  are  not  right  all  efforts  must 
prove  futile. 

The  figures  I  have  given,  showing  the  present  imports  and  exports 
of  the  greatest  horse-producing  nations  of  the  world,'  and  the  prices 
certain  kinds  of  horses  bring  in  the  different  countries  alluded  to, 
afford  the  best  possible  criterion  of  the  supply  and  demand. 

I  have  not  only  tried  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  what  horses  are 
worth  in  the  different  countries,  but  have  tried  as  well  to  show  what 
each  is  producing,  and  about  what  ia  the  cost  of  production.  This 
decides  the  further  question  whether  the  present  demand  is  tem- 
porary, and  whether  or  not  the  countries  which  are  now  taking  our 
horses  will  be  able  soon  to  produce  them  cheaper  than  we  can  supply 
them. 

These  questions  are  all  important,  and  if  correctly  answered  will 
shed  much  light  upon  the  horse-exporting  industry  of  the  future. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  France  and  Grermany  will  continue  to  raise 
the  great  majoirity  if  not  all  of  their  cavalry  horses,  and  Ireland  may 
continue  to  supply  the  few  that  England  needs;  but  the  reader  has 
not  failed  to  notice  the  many  places  pointed  out  where  our  horses  can 
be  supplied  for  civil  uses  at  much  greater  profit  than  when  sold  to  the 
armies  of  these  countries. 

I  have  given  the  approximate  cost  of  raising  horses  in  several 
countries,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  country  that  can  produce 
the  same  kind  of  a  horse  as  cheaply  as  the  United  States.  In  such 
cases  as  that  of  Ireland,  furnishing  the  cab  horses  of  England  and 
the  cavalry  horses  of  Great  Britain,  or  Prussia  supplying  the  cavalry 
horses  and  cab  horses  of  Germany,  at  a  price  below  which  we  could 
furnish  them,  they  have  left  us  a  better  and  more  profitable  market 
for  higher-priced  horses,  which  we  can  raise,  and  we  can  therefore  well 
afford  to  lose  the  cheaper  markets. 

With  the  exception  of  Belgium,  every  country  I  have  mentioned 
imports  more  horses  than  it  exports.  This  may  seem  strange,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  greatest  horse-produoing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  but  the  fact  remains. 
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In  the  oase  of  Belgium  it  matters  little,  as  she  is  a  distributing 
point  for  our  draft  horses  and  offers  to  buy  our  cavalry  horses  from  us. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  in  every  country  where  I  have  made 
investigations  I  have  invariably  been  told  that  no  horses  sold  so 
readily,  nor  brought  such  large  prices,  as  high-class  carriage  horses. 
Are  we  prepared  to  raise  them?  I  answer,  Yes.  It  is  true,  we  will 
not  always  attain  perfection,  but  we  have  the  best  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing a  high-acting  carriage  horse  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
'Rich,  nutritious  food  is  very  cheap,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  we  can  develop  carriage  horses  with  assured  success. 
I  have  said  that  too  much  blood  spoUs  the  action.  This  is  invariably 
true,  but  in  our  country  we  have  finely  formed  mares  with  good 
action  and  plenty  of  nerve  without  any  thoroughbred  blood  in  their 
veins.  If  we  use  the  proper  kind  of  large,  active,  fine-styled  coach 
stallions  as  sires  and  do  not  succeed  in  producing  what  we  want  in 
the  way  of  a  high-acting  carriage  horse,  there  are  so  many  places  for 
the  horse  we  will  produce  that  we  can  not  make  a  mistake. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  in  any  sense  discouraging  the  breeding 
of  draft  horses.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  good  ones  sell  in  any 
market,  and  where  one  has  large,  heavy  draft  mares  they  should  be 
bred  to  a  low,  blocky  draft  horse  of  good  quality,  and  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  quality  than  to  size.  Remember,  a  good  draft 
horse  must  be  on  short  legs,  and  his  bone  should  be  clean  but  large 
if  he. is  to  bring  a  good  price. 

Those  who  have  smaller  mares  would  do  better,  in  my  judgment, 
not  to  breed  them  to  draft  horses.  It  is  true  draft  horses  would 
increase  the  size,  which  is  very  imi)ortant,  but  the  exact  finish  required 
would  be  lacking,  and  the  horse  produced  would  not  bring  the  price 
he  would  if  sired  by  a  large,  high-acting  coach  stallion. 

I  have  i)ointed  out  the  faults  of  our  horses  as  suggested  to  me  by 
European  buyers,  but  the  greatest  complaint  is  that  they  are  so 
poorly  broken.  This  is  the  first  criticism  one  hears,  and  while  I 
am  aware  that  we  can  not  handle  our  horses  as  the  people  of  Belgium 
do  theirs,  we  can  break  them  better  than  we  have  done  and  not  permit 
them  to  run  wild  in  the  fields  without  being  halter-broken  until  the 
day  we  are  to  deliver  them  to  the  buyer.  People  in  Euroi)e  are  not 
used  to  our  method,  and  because  a  horse  is  wild  and  frightened  they 
regard  him  as  vicious. 

Horses  for  racing  purposes,  either  trotting  or  running,  have  not 
been  considered,  as  the  demand  for  them  in  Europe  is  exceptional 
and  not  general,  and  I  do  not  regard  them  as  the  best  horses  for  the 
ordinary  breeder  to  raise  for  export. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  prices  paid  for  good  horses  in  different 
Euroi)ean  countries  are  about  the  same,  and  in  each  one  visited  I 
made  special  inquiry  as  to  whether  prices  had  declined  any  within 
the  last  five  years,  and  learned  that  they  remained  the  same  with 
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the  exception  of  Belgium,  where  they  have  advanced  within  the  last 
three  years. 

Whatever  horse  we  raise,  be  it  draft,  hunter,  coacher,  cavalry,  or 
other  kind,  he  should  be  on  short  legs;  have  his  height  in  the  depth 
of  his  body  and  not  in  his  legs.  In  other  words,  raise  a  high  horse 
on  short  legs.  Also  remember  that,  whatever  kind  he  is,  his  back 
should  be  short. 

This  rule  always  holds  good,  but  by  it  I  do  not  mean  to  raise  a 
really  short  horse.  Let  the  horse  be  of  good  length,  but  have  his 
oblique  shoulders  and  his  long,  straight  hips  instead  of  his  back 
supply  it.     Observe  these  rules  and  you  can  not  go  wrong. 

The  present  shipping  rates  from  New  York  to  London  by  the  new 
modem  vessels  of  the  Wilsons  and  the  Fumess-Leyland  lines  are  as 
follows:  £5  10s.,  to  include  freight,  feed,  attendance,  and  insurance, 
the  latter  risk,  on  a  valuation  of  £25  per  head,  to  terminate  ten  days 
after  steamer's  arrival;  £5  2s.  6d.,  to  include  freight,  feed,  attendance, 
and  insurance,  the  latter  risk,  on  a  valuation  of  £25  x>er  head,  to  termi- 
nate on  horses  walking  ashore;  £4  7s.  6d.,  to  cover  freight,  feed,  and 
attendance  only. 

Shipping  rates  from  Montreal  to  London  are  practically  the  same  as 
above,  as  are  also  those  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  In  the  latter  cases, 
however,  the  shipping  rate  is  $25  per  head,  and  insurance  costs  4  -per 
cent  on  the  amount  carried,  the  company's  liability  ceasing  as  soon  as 
the  horses  walk  ashore  at  port  of  destination.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation attainable,  I  estimate  the  loss  in  shipping  to  average  about  3 
per  cent. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  the  breeder  will  be  able  to  sell 
his  horses  direct  to  Europe  himself,  as  many  things  are  to  be  arranged 
before  this  can  be  done,  and  the  exporter  who  ships  them  in  large 
numbers  can  do  so  much  cheaper  than  the  jierson  who  ships  but  a  few. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  above  report,  however,  to  induce  the  breeder 
to  raise  horses  that  will  more  readily  sell,  and  at  better  prices,  to  his 
local  dealer  for  export.  The  exporter  has  much  to  contend  with,  and 
his  expenses  are  large.  His  horses  must  be  kept  for  some  time 
before  they  can  be  put  in  shape  to  sell,  after  their  hard  trip,  and  some 
of  them  will  be  found  to  improve  slowly.  If,  however,  the  breeder 
will  raise  the  right  kind  of  horses,  the  exporter  can  pay  him  a  good 
price  for  them  and  still  have  left  for  himself  a  reasonable  profit  to 
pay  for  all  his  trouble,  time,  and  risk. 


BZFORT  OF  HORSES  FROM  THB   CHICAGK)  MARKET. 

[Report  of  Inspector  William  A.  Bmette,  dated  Chicago,  m.,  September  8, 1807.] 

Sir:  I  herewith  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
export  horse  trade  at  this  point : 
The  exi>orting  of  horses  has  been  going  on  from  this  i>oint  (Chicago) 
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for  the  past  ten"  years  in  a  desultory  way,  but  did  not  assume  propor- 
tions of  material  importanoe  until  1893. 

Foreign  horsemen  who  visited  this  country,  presumably  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  found  our  markets  sur- 
feited with  horses,  while  there  was  a  shortage  abroad.  During  that 
year,  in  an  experimental  way,  1,000  horses  were  purchased  and 
exported  with  satisfactory  returns.  In  1894  there  were  five  foreign 
buyers,  or  their  representatives,  on  this  market,  and  2,000  horses  were 
exported.  In  1895  6,000  horses  were  purchased,  and  the  number  of 
buyers  was  materially  increased.  In  1896  there  were  upward  of  fifty 
buyers  on  the  market,  and  10,000  horses  were  purchased  and  exported. 
The  present  season  over  seventy  buyers  are  on  the  market,  and  in  the 
first  six  months  fully  10,000  horses  have  left  here  for  foreign  i)orts, 
and  all  indications  are  that  over  20,000  horses  will  be  exported  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  classes  or  types  of  horses  in  demand  for  this  export  trade  are> 
as  follows:  First,  coach  horse  and  drivers;  second,  cab  horse;  third,, 
bus  horse;  fourth,  draft  horse;  fifth,  standard  trotter. 

(1)  The  driver  or  coach  horse  must  be  of  good  color  (black  pointed,, 
dark-red  bay,  dark  chestnut,  sorrel,  or  black,  in  order  of  their  desira- 
bility), must  show  good  breeding,  be  from  16.3  to  16.2  liands  high,  have 
clean  cut,  rather  small  head,  long,  fine,  well-carried  neck,  good  bone 
and  substance,  short  back,  round  barrel,  clean,  smooth  hips  and  loins, 
square  buttocks,  tail  set  on  rather  high,  good  knee  and  hock  action, 
and  be  a  stylish  mover,  the  more  speed  the  better.  Horses  of  this  class 
have  advanced,  and  will  continue  to  advance,  in  price,  which  ranges 
at  present  from  $125  to  $350.  They  must  be  broken  to  drive  in  single 
or  double  harness,  be  tractable  and  of  good  disposition.  The  supply 
is  of  various  breeding,  the  greater  number  by  standard  trotting-bred 
or  French  coach  stallions,  out  of  native  or  half-bred  French  draft 
mares.  They  are  shipped  to  England,  Gtermany,  France,  and  Mexico, 
and  constitute  about  8  per  cent  of  our  exports. 

(2)  The  cab  hoi*se  is  rather  a  blocky  made  animal  that  will  weigh 
from  1,050  to  1,150  pounds,  standing  15^  hands  high,  short  coupled,, 
smooth,  and  well  balanced  in  conformation,  good  bone  and  substance^ 
and  a  fair  traveler;  a  horse  such  as  we  regard  as  a  general-purpose 
horse.  These  horses  are  used  on  the  cabs  and  light  delivery  wagons 
and  for  ordinary  driving.  Prices  range  from  $80  to  $115.  England 
takes  50  per  cent  of  them,  Scotland  10  per  cent,  France  25  per  cent, 
and  Belgium  15  per  cent,  the  Germans  requiring  heavier  horses. 

These  horses  are  the  result  of  crossing  the  Norman  or  Percheron 
horse  on  the  small,  smooth-made,  common  mare  of  good  quality. 
Fully  40  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  of  this  class. 

(3)  The  bus  or  tramway  horse  weighs  from  1,200  to  1,450  i)ounds, 
stands  from  15.3  to  16  hands  high,  rugged,  made  slightly  on  the 
blocky  order,  good  bone  and  substance,  well  muscled  and  put 
together,  with  suf&cient  action  to  enable  him  to  move  oft  at  a  fair 
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Since  the  first  shipments  in  1893  prices  have  steadily  advanced  and 
are  now  fully  30  per.  cent  higher  than  they  were  at  that  time.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  demands  of  the  foreign  buyers  have  become 
more  and  more  importunate,  and  they  have  become  less  arbitrary  in 
their  selection  gf  character  and  type  and  readily  accept  horses  that 
would  have  been  rejected  a  year  ago  as  undesirable  for  their  trade. 

Statement  showing  destination  of  40  per  cent  of  the  number  of  horses  estimated  as 
exported  from  Chicago  during  the  year  1896  and  60  per  cent  of  those  exported 
during  tne  first  eight  months  of  1897, 


Month. 

Lon- 
don. 

Ant- 
werp. 

Havre. 

Ghent. 

Bor- 
deaux. 

CJopen- 
ha§en. 

08- 

tend. 

Ham- 
burg. 

TotaL 

1896. 

50^ 
617 

aoo 

168 

ao9 

100 
152 
496 
252 
76 
111 

466 
624 
941 
1,108 
642 

au6 

377 

174 

602 

Pebrnary 

46 

2U 

688 

MAiVrh..*... ....  

20 
26 
40 

814 

April 

46 

27 
47 

808 

T^tky 

256 

June 

41 

40" 

41 

250 

July 

36 
66 
40 

186 

Augnst 

20 
20 

2SB 

September 

20 

618 

October 

288 

November 

75 

December 

18 

38" 

46 
90 
166 
274 
167 
126 

26 

164 

1897. 
January 

14 

28 

606 

Febmary 

622 

March 

98 
258 
160 
106 

62 
200 

1,086 

At)ril 

26 
42 

1,481 

my 

908 

June 

22 

706 

July 

606 

Augrust 

600 

Total 

7,815 

1,138 

187 

74 

20 

28 

67 

1,083 

10,822 

REPORT  RBGARDING  THE  EXPORT  OF  HORSES  FROM  BUTFAZaO, 

N.  Y..  AND  VICINITY. 

[Report  by  In8i>ector  Nelson  P.  Hinkley.] 

Sir:  As  requested  by  you  in  a  letter  of  i-ecent  date,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  concerning  the  export  trade  in  horses 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity: 

I  have  interviewed  nearly  all  of  the  horsemen  who  are  interested 
either  in  purchasing  for  or  selling  to  the  export  trade,  also  the  ship- 
pers of  export  horses  from  this  city,  and  find  that  those  which  have 
been  and  are  now  being  exported  are  all  of  the  better  class.  They 
consist  of  horses  for  the  following  purposes:  Cabs,  tramroads,  omni- 
buses, cavalry,  artillery,  light  and  heavy  van  horses,  jobmasters  (or 
coach  horses),  cobs,  heavy  and  light  hunters,  trotters,  and  pacers. 
The  light  and  heavy  van  horses  are  used  for  all  draft  purposes.  Tram 
horses  are  used  for  street  railway?  and  tramways.  Omnibus  horses  are 
in  large  demand,  and  are  used  in  large  numbers  for  drawing  passenger 
omnibuses  for  public  street  service.  Cavalry  and  artillery  horses  are, 
as  the  term  signifies,  used  in  the  several  foreign  armies  for  army  pur- 
poses.    The  horses  termed  '  *  jobmast^ers  "  are  used  for  public  carriages, 
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funeral  work,  and  all  the  pnrpo&es  for  which  American  coach  horses  of 
this  country  are  used.  I  am  informed  that  a  jobmaster  in  a  foreign 
country  is  a  man  of  large  means  who  owns  a  large  number  of  high-class 
horses  and  leases  them  to  individuals  for  private  purposes  for  the 
season.  The  coach  horses  exported  from  America  are  sold  only  in 
limited  numbers  to  private  gentlemen  for  private  use.  Cob  horses 
are  principally  used  by  busiuess  men  for  hack  or  road  purposes. 
Heavy  and  light  hunters  are  used  for  saddle  purposes,  for  pleasure, 
cross  country,  and  following  the  hounds,  while  the  American  trotters 
and  pacers  are  being  used  for  racing  and  breediug  purposes.  All  of 
the  above-mentioned  horses  are  bred  and  purchased  principally  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin,  while  some  of  the  high-class  hunters,  cobs,  and  hack- 
ney horses  are  furnished  to  this  market  for  export  purposes  by  Canadian 
breeders  and  dealers. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HORSES. 

Cab  horses. — These  should  be  from  15  to  15.1  hands  high;  color 
should  be  solid,  either  bay,  brown,  chestnut,  or  black;  weight  from 
900  to  1,000  pounds;  closely  coupled,  short  back,  small  head  and  ear, 
good  substantial  legs  and  feet,  and  a  good  disposition. 

OmnSms  and  tramway. — Horses  for  this  work  should  be  low  chunks, 
15  to  15.2  hands  high,  weight  1,100  to  1,300  pounds,  5  to  7  years  old, 
plenty  of  good,  heavy  bone  and  muscle;  well  ribbed  up,  round  hips, 
solid  color,  and  of  light  action;  must  be  thoroughly  broken  to  all 
harness. 

Can)alry  a/nd  aHiUery  horses, — The  demand  for  these  horses  seems 
to  be  very  large — exceeding  the  supply,  and  buyers  are  constantly  on 
the  market  desiring  to  purchase  a  class  of  horses  having  a  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  endurance  with  the  fine  finish  of  a  thoroughbred 
type.  Color  should  be  exclusively  solid  (dark  bay  or  chestnut), 
height  from  15.3  to  16  hands,  having  along  neck,  small,  fine-cut  head, 
short  ears,  well-developed  forehead,  long,  sloping  shoulders,  short 
back,  closely  ribbed ;  with  plenty  of  substance ;  clean,  strong  legs,  with 
a  smooth,  round  foot;  must  be  easy  gaited,  with  not  too  high  a  knee 
action;  more  valuable  if  saddle  gaited. 

Van  or  draft  horses. — ^The  demand  is  good  for  the  highest  type  of 
the  American  draft  horse,  which  should  be  from  16  to  17  hands  high, 
and  weigh  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds — in  fact,  can  not  be  too  heavy; 
should  be  short  legged,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle;  must  be 
perfectly  sound,  closely  coupled,  with  short  back,  heavy  neck,  small 
head  and  ears.  The  Shire  breed  is  much  preferred  for  the  English 
market,  and  animals  with  plenty  of  long  hair  on  legs  are  much  desired 
also,  while  the  Normans  are  accepted  by  Continental  buyers.  Color 
does  not  materially  change  the  value,  but  the  horses  must  have  great 
substance,  durability,  and  possess  heavy  and  strong,  clean  bones; 
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large,  round  hoofs,  not  flat;  sloping  and  powerful  shoulders,  short 
backs,  well  ribbed;  smooth-turned  hips,  and  should  be  kind  in  dis- 
position^  thoroughly  true,  and  broken  to  single  and  double  harness; 
also  perfectly  waywise. 

Jobmaster  or  coach  horses. — ^The  demand  for  this  class  of  horses  is 
very  large,  and  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  This  class  of 
horses  should  stand  up  not  less  than  16  hands  high  and  weigh  from 
1,150  to  1,300  pounds;  should  have  a  long,  breedy  neck,  short  ear, 
wide  and  intelligent  head,  short  back,  well  ribbed;  round  hip,  clean 
legs,  and  not  too  large  a  hoof,  which  must  be  dark  in  color.  The 
color  of  horses  in  demand  is  solid  black,  brown  bay,  chestnut,  and 
dark  sorrel.  Black  points  are  very  desirable.  They  must  be  well 
broken  to  harness,  carry  a  high  head,  with  an  easy,  medium  knee  and 
hock  action,  free  from  interfering  or  forging. 

Light  jobmasters  or  coach  horses  should  not  be  under  15.2  and  no 
more  than  16  hands  high;  color,  bay,  black,  chestnut,  or  dapple  gray; 
possessing  a  well-formed,  long,  arched  neck,  and  an  intelligent,  breedy 
head;  long,  sloping  shoulders,  short  back,  close  ribbed;  medium-sized 
hoof;  thoroughly  broken  to  all  harness;  must  not  forge  or  interfere, 
and  should  have  high  hock  and  knee  action,  quick  and  active  on  their 
feet,  thoroughly  wise,  and  well  broken  to  resi>ond  to  the  bit. 

Co&«. — Cob  horses  should  be  of  solid  color,  chestnuts,  sorrel,  and 
bays  preferred;  should  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  not  over  15.1 
hands  in  height,  blocky,  close  ribbed,  round  hip,  small  head  and  ear, 
medium  length  neck,  v^ry  high  knee  and  hock  action,  flat,  bony  legs, 
medium  hoof;  should  be  quick  and  active  on  their  feet,  thoroughly 
broken  to  all  harness;  must  be  free  and  well  gaited,  yet  not  vicious, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  horseman,  be  able  to  pull  their  knees  up  to 
their  chin  when  trotting.  This  class  of  horses  is  in  demand,  espe- 
cially for  the  Great  Britain  trade. 

Heavy  and  light  hunters, — While  the  demand  is  good  for  this  class 
of  horses,  the  requirements  are  such  that  but  few  of  our  American 
horses,  especially  from  the  Western  States,  can  pass  the  inspection. 
The  Eastern  and  Southern  breeders  of  the  United  States  are  more 
successful  in  breeding  and  producing  this  kind  of  animal.  The 
requirements  are  that  they  must  be  essentially  three-quarter  thorough- 
bred, well  conformed,  very  short  in  the  back,  high  withers,  long,  thin 
neck,  small  head  and  ear,  deep  chest  and  shoulders,  round  and  heavy 
hip,  with  plenty  of  muscular  jwwer  behind  for  propelling  and  jump- 
ing purposes;  a  good,  clean,  flat  limb,  with  plenty  of  bone  substance; 
solid  color  is  preferred,  but  if  other  requirements  are  produced  the 
color  is  not  much  of  an  object.  They  must  be  well  broken  for  sad- 
dle, quick  of  action,  sure  footed,  and  able  to  show  their  ability  to 
jump  both  fence  and  ditch  of  reasonable  height  and  width,  the  heavy 
hunters  carrying  from  150  to  180  pounds;  light  hunters,  from  120 
to  150  pounds.  Horses  of  this  class  have  been  purchased  from  Canada 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  Simcoe,  and  other  breeding  districts  of 
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Ontario,  where  they  are  being  raised  exclusively  for  this  puri)08e, 
thoroughly  broken  and  conditioned  when  they  are  brought  to  Buffalo 
by  Canadian  dealers  and  sold  to  foreign  buyers. 

Trotters  a/nd  pacers. — This  class  of  horses  being  originally  an  Ameri- 
can production,  the  demand  is  increasing  very  rapidly  for  foreign 
trade.  This  is  esi)ecially  so  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
I  am  informed  by  well-informed  foreign  horse  dealers  that  the  demand 
for  this  class  of  horses  in  the  two  above-mentioned  countries  has 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent  during  1897,  and  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  quest  for  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  for  army  purposes.  The 
trotting  or  pacing  horse  in  reality  need  have  no  particular  conforma- 
tion or  requirements,  except  when  used  for  breeding  or  exhibition 
purposes,  and,  using  the  terms  of  American  horsemen  when  describ- 
ing this  class  of  horses,  the  one  great  requirement  is  to  have  them 
"get  there,"  or,  in  other  words,  extreme  speed.  Horses  most  in 
demand  are  those  ranging  from  15.2  to  16  hands  high,  color  no  object; 
where  used  for  speed  or  racing  purposes,  weight  from  1,000  to  1,300 
pounds;  must  be  well  conformed,  with  great  depth  of  shoulders  and 
hips;  must  be  free  and  pure  gaited,  without  hitching,  hobbling,  inter- 
fering, forging,  or  knee  knocking;  must  not  have  too  much  knee 
action;  in  fact,  must  go,  as  horsemen  say,  "low  and  close  to  the 
ground;"  must  be  of  good  disposition,  with  plenty  of  endurance,  and, 
of  course,  the  more  speed  the  better.  Horses  of  this  class  are  in  great 
demand  for  breeding  purposes  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but 
there  the  requirements  are  more  ngid  regarding  conformation,  indi- 
viduality, and  extended  pedigree,  which  must  be  well  known  and 
renowned  as  to  speed,  endurance,  and  producers  of  the  same. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  OP  THE  DIPPERENT  CLASSES. 

All  classes  of  van  or  draft  horses  are  raised  principally  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  some  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
They  are  bred  principally  from  imported  stallions  and  mares  of  the 
English  shire,  Clydesdale,  and  French  draft  breeds.  The  shires, 
French,  and  half-bred  natives  of  the  above-mentioned  breeds  are  the 
most  desirable  for  the  export  trade. 

Horses  for  cabs,  tramroads,  omnibuses,  and  other  common  uses 
are  principally  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  also  a  few  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  These 
horses  are  usually  bred  from  a  smaller  class  of  pure-bred  Nor- 
man mares  and  horses,  crossed  with  our  American  coach  and  driving 
horses,  that  have  an  individuality  of  activity,  the  proper  size  (weight 
from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds,  height  from  15.2  to  16  hands),  and  that 
show  more  than  ordinary  speed  for  road  purx)oses. 

The  jobmasters  (light  and  heavy),  or  what  are  termed  American 
coach  horses,  are  bred  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  princi- 
pally come  from  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessio^^ 
New  York,  and  some  from  the  Dominion  ot  CauaAa.    1^ot^<^^  ^^  \X>^Si 
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class  are  usually  sired  by  the  very  best  coach  and  trotting  stallions, 
care  being  taken  of  course  to  procure  sires  that  are  well-marked  indi- 
viduals as  to  style,  color,  action,  disposition,  and  speed.  The  mares 
are  usually  selected  under  the  same  conditions. 

Cavalry  and  artillery  horses  have  only  been  in  urgent  demand  by 
the  foreign  trade  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  therefore  no  par- 
ticular care  or  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  by  horse  breeders 
to  produce  horses  suitable  for  this  purpose.  However,  the  recent 
demand  and  good  prices  are  inducing  horse  breeders  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  sires  and  dams  suitable  for  producing  this 
class  of  horses  to  pay  particular  attention  to  supplying  the  market 
with  cavalry  and  artillery  horses;  and  from  information  derived  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  the  Southern  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  are  intending  to  breed  horses  for  this  purpose,  while  the 
Western  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  are  also 
procuring  such  sires  and  dams  as  will  be  apt  to  produce  this  class  of 
horses. 

Cobs,  heavy  and  light,  ai*e  principally  bred  in  New  York  State, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
largely  in  Montana  and  Kansas.  They  are  usually  from  either  thor- 
oughbreds or  three-quarter-bred  sires  and  dams. 

Trotting  and  pacing  horses  ai'e  bred  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  although  New  York  State,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  seem  to  predominate  in  raising  the  class  of 
trotters  and  pacers  that  find  the  most  ready  sale  to  our  exi)ort  buyers. 
No  general  rule  can  be  given  regarding  their  particular  breeding. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  breeding  horses  for  trotters  and 
pacers,  several  things  are  necessary  to  insure  for  them  a  ready  sale 
either  on  the  home  or  foreign  market.  The  one  great  demand  and 
requirement  is  speed,  while  beauty,  individuality,  size,  etc.,  are 
secondary  considerations. 

NUMBER   OF  HORSES  EXPORTED   FROM  BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

From  the  most  reliable  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  I 
find  that  during  the  year  1896  25,000  draft  horses,  about  15,000  cab, 
tramroad,  and  omnibus  horses,  and  about  12,000  cavalry,  artillery, 
light  and  heavy  van,  jobmasters,  and  coach  horses,  cobs,  hunters, 
trotters,  and  pacers  were  exported. 

PRICES  PAID  BY  FOREIGN  BUYERS. 

Draft  and  van  horses  average  in  price  from  $100  to  $300  each;  omni- 
bus and  tram  horses,  $70  to  $100;  cab  horses,  $50  to  $75;  heavy  coach 
or  jobmaster  horses,  $150  to  $300;  light  coach  horses,  $100  to  $300; 
artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  $140  to  $160;  light  and  heavy  hunters, 
$150  to  $300.     Trotters  and  pacers  vary  greatly  in  price,  depending 
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upon  the  individuality,  amonnt  of  speed,  pedigree,  etc.,  and  bring 
from  $200  up  to  $2,500  each. 

EXPENSE   OF  SHIPPINQ. 

From  New  York  on  steamer  on  the  following  lines,  viz,  White  Star, 
Atlantic  Transport,  Leyland  Line,  Glerman  Lloyd,  Dominion,  War- 
ren, and  Phcenix  to  English  points,  the  expense  of  shipping  is  $20  per 
horse;  to  France  $30,  to  Germany  $30,  to  Belgium  $30.  These  prices 
are  freight  only.  Horses  are  placed  in  stalls  2  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
long  on  board  the  boat.  Their  feed  consists  of  a  liberal  allowance  of 
hay  and  grain,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  bran.  To  every  twenty 
horses  is  allowed  a  care  taker,  whose  duty  is  to  constantly  watch,  feed, 
and  care  for  this  number  of  horses. 

LOSSES  BY  DEATH. 

The  loss  by  death  will  not  exceed  2^  per  cent,  and  is  usually  the 
result  of  long  shipment,  impure  water  on  boat,  bad  ventilation,  poor 
food,  lack  of  attention,  and  such  diseases  as  influenza,  strangles,  and 
pneumonia. 

LOSS  IN  WEIGHT. 

Experience  proves  that  90  per  cent  of  the  horses  exported  lose  in 
weight  from  25  to  60  pounds  during  their  voyage  across  the  ocean. 

REMARKS. 

The  prices  I  have  given  in  the  within-mentioned  report  are  the 
prices  paid  by  the  exporter  at  either  private  or  public  sale,  while  the 
prices  obtained  in  foreign  countries  I  can  not  give  in  detail;  but  from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain  the  profit  realized  on  each  animal 
runs  from  $25  to  as  high  as  $150  in  exceptional  cases,  and  is  satisfac- 
tory in  most  cases.  Export  dealers  have  informed  me  that  they  have 
realized  a  very  satisfactory  profit;  that  the  profits  vary  in  foreign 
countries  the  same  as  in  our  own;  that  horses  are  not  always  sold  on 
their  merits;  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  customer  taking  a  lik- 
ing to  the  individuality  of  the  horse,  and  paying  for  this  only.  Of 
course,  as  in  all  other  marketable  products,  the  prices  depend  largely 
on  the  demand  and  supply;  but  upon  horses  properly  selected  by 
competent  judges,  and  purchased  for  fair  prices,  with  the  shipments 
not  too  long  to  the  seaboard,  and  fairly  good  weather  during  the  voy- 
age, sold  by  men  in  foreign  countries  who  are  good  judges  of  horses, 
responsible,  and  of  good  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  there  is  certainly 
every  reason  to  expect  a  good  and  satisfactory  profit.  The  future 
prosi)ects  for  the  export  horse  trade  are  certainly  very  bright  and 
promising,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  better  classes 
of  American  hoi*ses  will  find  purchasers  at  good  prices  for  shipment 
to  foreign  countries.     The  American  farmer  and  horse  breeder  real- 
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izes  that  to  find  a  ready  market  for  the  horses  he  raises  he  must  eater 
largely  to  the  wants  of  the  export  trade,  and  breed  such  horses  as 
there  is  a  demand  for.  I  am  informed  by  horse  dealers  who  are 
frequenting  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  purchasing  horses 
for  the  Buffalo  market,  that  from  the  information  which  they 
derive  from  farmers  and  horse  breeders,  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  them  to  procure  suitable  sires  and  dams  for  producing  the 
class  of  horses  demanded  for  the  export  trade,  e8X)ecially  the  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  coach  horse.  The  very  low  prices  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  the  past  few  years  have  caused  a 
shortage  in  the  production  of  all  classes  of  horses,  while  the  demand 
for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  for  a  cheaper  class  of  common  horses, 
such  as  are  used  by  American  street-car  lines  and  for  other  similar 
purposes,  has  been  largely  done  away  with  by  the  substitution  of 
^electricity  as  a  motive  power  and  by  the  large  use  of  bicycles,  and 
on  account  of  the  financial  depression  of  the  entire  country  during 
the  past  few  years.  These  causes  have  naturally  forced  the  farmers 
and  horse  breeders  who  have  been  raising  and  breeding  horses  of  an 
'uferior  class,  without  regard  to  any  quality  whatsoever,  to  discon- 

'ue  the  raising  of  horses  of  this  kind.  This  really  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  horse  trade  of  the  future,  as  all  inferior  stallions  have  been 
castrated  and  either  turned  loose  on  the  prairie  to  obtain  their  own 
living  or  sold  for  some  ordinary  draft  work,  while  brood  mares  of  the 
inferior  class  have  also  been  disposed  of.  This  fact  has  left  nothing 
but  the  better  bred  or  high  class  horses  to  breed  from  in  the  future. 
This,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the  farmer  has  acquired  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  raising  a  class  of  horses  which  will  find  a  ready 
sale  both  for  foreign  and  home  consumption,  and  the  encouraging 
and  large  demand  of  foreign  countries  for  the  American  horse  when 
suitably  bred,  points  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  future 
prospects  of  the  sales  of  American  horses  to  foreign  countries  is 
extremely  good,  and  one  that  warrants  horse  dealers  and  breeders  in 
using  every  effort  in  their  power  to  improve  the  quality  and  breed  of 
horses  so  as  to  insure  their  receiving  a  suitable  price  and  a  large 
demand.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  American  horse,  properly 
bred,  has  proven  his  superiority  over  all  other  horses  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Buyers  and  dealers  of  American  horses  for  the  exi)ort  trade  express 
themselves  in  a  way  which  signifies  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  American  Gk)vemmept  in  the  way 
of  inspection  and  supervision  of  shipment,  both  by  rail  through  the 
States  and  also  on  board  of  the  ocean  steamers,  in  order  that,  by  a 
proper  inspection  of  each  individual  horse,  guaranteeing  his  health 
and  freedo'  ^  from  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature. 
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COMMANDER  GEORGE  T.  DAVIS,  U.  S.  N. 


Deckmbbr  9y  1898.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AffaiiB  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Wabben  presented  the  following 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  B7  CAPT.  C.  E.  CLARK,  COMMAITOINa 
BATTLE  SHIP  OREGON.  U.  8.  N.,  IN  THE  CASE  OF  COMMANDER 
GEORGE  T.  DAVIS,  U.  S.  N.,  WHOM  CONGRESS  IS  NOW  PETltlONtID 
TO  ADVANCE  ONE  GRADE  ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  FOR  HEROIdM 
NEVER  7ET  REVTARDBD  OR  EVEN  FITL7  RECOGNIZED. 


[To  accompany  8.  5031.] 


For  his  gallantry  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  Ensign  George  T. 
Davis  was  not  only  unrewarded,  but  five  members  of  his  class  were 
advanced  two  grades  for  their  services  in  the  very  assault  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  above  all  others. 

This  assertion  is  one  that  can  be  proved  by  the  records  at  the  Navy 
Department. 

The  facts  will  be  here  set  forth,  supported  by  extracts  from  official 
reports,  and  the  way  in  which  these  reports  can  be  referred  to  will  be 
stated. 

In  the  naval  assault  apon  Fort  Fisher,  where  300  men  were  quickly 
struck  down,  Ensign  George  T.  Davis  was  the  only  officer,  with  the 
exception  of  a  master's  mate  (the  latter  being  wounded),  who  passed 
the  stockade  and  advanced  to  the  ditch.  Even  when  the  attempt  to 
storm  had  failed  he  fired  his  revolver  at  an  officer  on  the  parapet  who 
was  directing  the  fixe  poured  into  the  broken  and  retreating  column. 

Lieut.  Commander  (3.  H.  Cushman,  who  commanded  one  of  the  three 
assaulting  battalions,  in  his  report  says: 

The  men  advanced  excellently  to  tbe  stockade,  although  n ambers  of  them  fell ;  but 
here  a  momentary  check  occurred,  owing  to  tbe  narrowness  of  the  breach  in  tbe 
stockade,  which  was  fatal.  The  enemy  increased  his  fire,  and,  unable  to  return  or 
stanil  up  to  it,  the  column  Unally  gave  way  and  retreated  in  a  body  to  the  starting 
point,  ntterly  refusing  to  be  rallied.  The  fleet  captain,  a  lar^e  number  of  officers, 
and  some  men  from  the  different  vessels  were  left  abreast  the  stockade  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Among  these  were  Ensign  Davis  and  three  men  from  this  vessel 
who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  quite  to  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  unable  to  advance  or 
retreat.  (See  report  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Cushman,  executive  officer  of  tbe 
U.  8.  S.  Wabaahy  dated  January  16,  1885,  which  will  be  fonud  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1865.) 

Lieut.  Commander  James  Parker,  the  ranking  officer  in  the  assault 
(but  who  waived  his  right  to  command  on  learning  that  the  duty  had 
been  assigned  to  the  fleet  captain,  Lieut.  Commander  B.  F.  Breese),  says 
in  his  report  : 

The  enemy  liegan  to  cheer,  and  at  once  concentrated  their  whole  fire  upon  the 
amall  band  who  had  not  fled.    In  an  instant  four  officers,  Lieutenant-Commander 
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CanhmaDi  Action  Ensign  Frederick  k.  O.  Conner,  Aotine  Masters'  Mate  Joseph  M. 
Simins,  and  A.  F.  Aldrich  (of  the  Tusoarora),  were  wounaed  and  fell  at  my  siile.  I 
saw  that  any  farther  attempt  at  advance  with  onr  small  numher  wonld  be  tolly » and 
ao  ordered.all  who  were  left  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  angle,  **  B/'  of  the  p  iIiMailes. 
This  we  did,  and  remained  there  until  dark,  all  the  while  exposed  to  t>ie  riiemy.  who 
never  failed  to  fire  at  anyone  who  showed  himself.  After  dark  we  all  came  aaiely 
away,  bringing  our  wounded,  onr  colors,  and  onr  arms.  Five  ffallant  felbiws,  via, 
Acting  Ensign  G^rge  T.  Davis,  of  the  Wdbash:  Acting  Masters' Mate  Aldrich,  of  the 
Tuicarora ;  Louis  C.  Sheppard,  sailor,  of  the  Wabash;  one  man  (name  unknown  to  uie), 
a  petty  officer  from  the  lacony;  and  a  private  of  marines,  Henry  Thompson,  of  the 
Minmnota,  got  a  few  paces  beyond  ''S."  Mr.  Aldrich  was  severely  wuiiuded  and 
the  petty  officer  was  killed.  (See  report  of  Lieut.  Commander  James  Parker,  U.  S.  S. 
Minnesota,  dated  January  16, 1865,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  6eort)tary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1866.) 

When  the  promotions  were  made  after  the  war  for  meritorioun  condact 
five  members  of  the  class  to  which  Davis  belonged,  viz,  McGregor, 
Harris,  Gassel,  Evans,  and  Coffin,  were  advanced  to  the  Ki^ade  of  lieu- 
tenant for  haviug  distinguished  themselves  in  the  assault  ai>on  Foi  t 
Fisher.  Davis  states  that  Cassel,  now  deceased,  declared  in  his  pres- 
ence that  he  (Uass#l)  would  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  against 
being  promoted  while  his  (Davis's)  superior  claims  remained  unrecog- 
nised. '  This  statement  of  Gassel's  became  a  matter  of  public  repute  in 
the  service.  Coffin,  now  a  captain  on  the  retireii  list,  says  in  a  letter  to 
Davis,  a  copy  being  herewith  appended,  <'I  always  felt  that  you  nuf- 
fered  great  injustice." 

The  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  these  promotions,  resulting  as  they 
did  in  strong  appeals  by  several  who  felt  that  they  had  equal  claims 
for  advancement,  and  by  the  protests  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  class  who  urged  that  they  should  not  be  injured  by 
having  an  additional  number  pass  over  them,  caused  Congress  to  decide 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  further  changes  on  the  active  list. 

Commander  Davis  was  retired  in  the  year  1889,  having  broken  down 
while  at  sea  in  command  of  the  Juniata^  and  when  war  with  Spain  was 
declared  immediately  applied  for  duty.  All  his  class  are  now  on  the 
captain's  list,  and  it  wonld  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  advance  liim  to 
that  grade,  as  no  one  would  be  affected  by  his  promotion  on  the  retired 
list,  and  his  conspicuously  heroic  conduct,  which  should  have  distin- 
guished him  above  even  those  who  were  advanced  two  grades,  would 
receive  a  deserved  and  honorable  recognition. 

If  the  extracts  from  the  official  reports  herein  quoted  do  not  show 
that  to  Commander  George  T.  Davis  belongs  the  right  to  be  called  the 
hero  of  the  naval  assault  upon  Fort  Fisher,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  nothing  can  ever  be  found  that  will  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
eiuinence  of  his  claim.  Certainly  the  situation  described  in  the  reports 
of^Lieutenant-Commanders  Parker  andCushman,  where  a  young  officer 
stands  with  three  or  four  companions  at  the  extreme  \m\\t  of  advance 
ia  a  desperate  charge,  appeals  to  that  spirit  in  the  service  which  can 
be  so  wisely  fostered  by  recognition. 

0.  B.  Clark,  Captain^  U.  8.  N". 

Officers  who  can  be  referred  to  with  reference  to  the  facts  in  this 
cane  : 

Capt.  A.  S.  Crowninshield,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

(Japt.  Bobley  D.  Evans  and  Capt.  George  W.  Coffin,  the  two  officers 
now  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  five  in  Commander  Davis^s  class 
who  were  advanced  for  bravery  at  Fort  Fisher. 

Capt.  F.  A.  Cook,  member  of  the  class  to  which  Commander  Davis 
belonged* 
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LiGRT-HonsK  Ertablishmknt, 
Offick  of  the  Light-Housb  Inspbotor,  Twklktu  District, 

Sam  FnncUcOf  CaL,  October  tO,  1898. 

Sir:  Regarding  yoxa  gallantry  and  Bervice  in  the  naval  land  attack  npon  Fort 
Fisher,  N.  C,  in  which  yon  oommanded  the  leading  company,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
I  have  always  felt  that  yon  saffered  great  iqjiistice  and  that  your  services  at  Fort 
Fisher  certainly  richly  deserved  proper  reooKnition  by  the  Government. 

If  at  any  time  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  assist  yon  in  obtaining  promotion  on 
the  retired  list,  or  snch  other  reward  as  yon  may  think  proper,  I  am  uways  yours  to 
eommand,  and  most  sincerely  wish  you  all  success. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  '         Gbo.  W.  Coffik, 

Captain,  United  8tate§  Nat^  (BMred^. 
Commander  Gborgb  T.  Dayis.  U.  S.  N., 

A9ket>HU,  N.  C. 


65th  Oonobbss,  )  SBNATB.  '  ( DooUMKWt 
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EXPENSES  mOUBEED  BY  VIRGINIA  IN  EQUIPPING,  ETC., 

TROOPS. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTINOy 

IN  RESPONSr  TO  RBSOLUTION  OF  THB  SENATE  OF  DECEMBER 
14,  1898,  CORRESFONDBNCB  RELATIVE  TO  THE  AMOUNT  DX7E 
THE  STATE  OF  VIRaiNIA  AS  REIMBURSEBffENT  EXPENSES  IN- 
CX7RRED  IN  EQUIPPINa,  SUPPLTINO,  OR  TRANSPORTINa  THE 
VOLUNTEER  TROOPS  OF  THAT  STATE  DXTRING  THE   PRESENT 


Deckmbeb  19, 1898.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Tbeasubt  Department, 

Office  of  the  Segbetabt, 
WcLshiThgton,  D,  0.,  December  16, 1898. 

Btb  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  Senate  resolution  of  December 
14, 1898,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
inform  the  Senate  whether  or  not  payment  of  the  amonnt  dne  the  State  of  Virginia 
as  reimbursement  expenHes  incurred  in  equipping,  supplying,  or  transporting  tlie 
volnntver  troops  of  that  State  during  the  present  year,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  been 
withheld,  aud  if  so  for  what  reasons;  and  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  any  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  between  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  those  of 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  pasrment  of  the 
amount  certified  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  to  be  dne  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  clothing  and  shoes  furnished  for 
the  use  of  certain  regiments  of  Virginia  volunteers  has  been  withheld 
under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  State 
of  Virginia  being  indebted  to  the  Uniteil  States  for  certain  nonpaying 
and  other  Virginia  State  stocks  and  bonds  now  belonging  to  the  United 
Stiitrs. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  and 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  on  the  subject 
of  the  claim  referred  to. 

Respectlully,  yours,  O.  L.  Spaulding, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Pbesident  of  the  Senate. 
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Treasury  Department, 
Offioe  of  the  Seoretabt, 
Wa8hingtany  D.  ft,  December  5, 1898. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  coromanication  of  the  30th  altimo,  relative  to 
the  claim  allowed  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  in  the  sum 
of  (2,957.81  for  clothing  and  shoes  famished  to  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  regiments  of  Virginia  Volun- 
teers, I  inclose  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  November  21, 1898,  withholding  payment  of  the  claim  on  account 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  United  States. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

O.  L.  Spaulding,  Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  HoGE  Ttler, 

Oovemor  of  Virginia^ 


Treasury  Department, 
Offioe  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  November  21^  1898. 

Sir:  In  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant  you  submit  the  fol- 
lowing for  my  decision : 

The  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Cdivision  of  bookkeeping  and  warrants)  for  repayment  to  the  governor  of  Virginia 
from  the  appropriation  for  "Clothing,  and  camp  and  garrison  equipaffe,  January  1, 
1899/'  a  claim  amounting  to  $2,957.80,  for  clothing  and  shoes  furnished  for  the  use  of 
certain  regiments  of  Virginia  Volunteers. 

The  State  of  Virginia  being  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  certain  nonpaying 
and  other  Virginia  State  stocks  and  bonds  now  belonging  to  the  Uuited  Statea 
(Hfmse  Doc.  No.  263,  Fifby-fourth  Congress,  second  session),  the  question  is  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  whether,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1875  (18  8tat.,  4H1),  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  withhold  payment  of  the 
claim  snd  apply  the  same  as  a  partial  payment  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

It  appears  that  prior  to  1861  certain  Indian  trnst  fnnds  were  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  certain  State  stocks  of  the  State  of 
Yirginia,  amounting  to  $540,000;  that  by  the  act  of  Jane  10, 1876  (19 
Stat.  L.,  58)  these  stocks  were  directed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  whose  dnty  it  was  made  to  collect  the  interest 
falling  dne  thereon;  that  the  principal  of  the  stocks  became  dne  and 
payable  January  1, 1894,  and  tliat  in  May,  1894,  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  interest  (none  of  which  had  been  paid)  was  demanded 
and  refused. 

By  the  act  of  Aagnst  15, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  311),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  and  directed  to  place  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  interested  therein, 
tlie  face  value  of  certain  nonpaying  State  bonds  or  stocks,  and  provideed 
that — 

Thereupon  said  State  bonds  or  stocks  shaU  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  has  also  annually  appropriated  moneys  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  these  stocks. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  indebted  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  these  State  stocks  and  the  interest  accrued 
thereon. 
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Section  3181  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides: 

Wbeiiever  any  State  is  in  defanlt  in  the  pftymont  of  interest  or  principal  on  invest- 
ments in  stocks  or  bonds,  issued  or  f^uaranteetl  by  snoh  State  ana  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trnst,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  retain  the  whole,  or  so  mnith 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  any  moneys  dne  on  any  account  from  the  United 
States  to  snch  State,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  paymentof  snoh  principal- and  inter- 
est, or  either,  or  to  the  reimbursement,  with  interest  thereon,  of  moneys  advanced 
by  the  United  States  on  account  of  interest  due  on  such  stocks  or  bonds. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1875  (18  Stat  L.^  481),  also  provides : 

That  when  any  final  judgment  recovered  against  the  United  States  or  other  claim 
duly  allowed  by  leeal  authority  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment;  and  the  plaintiff  or  claimant  therein  shall  be  indebted  to  the  United 
States  in  any  manner,  whether  as  principal  or  surety,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  payment  of  an  amount  of  such  judgment  or  claim  equal  to 
the  debt  thus  dne  to  the  united  States;  and  if  such  plaintiff  or  claimant  assents  to 
such  set-off  and  discharges  his  Judgment  or  an  amount  thereof  equal  to  said  debt  op 
claim,  the  Secretary  shall  execute  a  disoharee  of  the  debt  due  from  the  plaintiff  to 
the  United  States.  But  if  such  plaintiff  or  claimant  denies  his  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  or  refuses  to  consent  to  the  set-off,  then  the  Seeretarv  shaU  withhold 
payment  of  such  further  amount  of  snch  Judgment  or  claim  as,  in  liis  opinion,  will 
be  suffii-ient  to  cover  all  legal  charges  and  costs  in  prosecuting  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  to  final  Judgment.  And  if  such  del>t  is  not  already  in  suit,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  cause  legal  proqeedings  to  be  immediately  commenced 
to  enforce  the  same,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch.  And  if  in  snch  action  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  the 
United  States,  or  the  amount  recovered  for  debt  and  costs  shall  be  less  than  the 
amount  so  withheld  as  before  provided,  the  balance  shall  then  be  paid  over  to  such 
plaintiff  by  such  Seeretarv.  with  six  per  cent  interest  thereon  for  the  time  it  has 
been  withheld  from  the  plaintiff. 

These  statutes  are  declaratory,  the  rif^ht  of  set-off  being  a  common 
right.  In  Gratiot  v.  United  States  (15  Pet.,  336, 370)  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  considering  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  set  off  a  balance  due  from  an  officer  on  account  against  an  amount 
due  him  for  pay  and  emoluments,  said: 

It  is  but  the  exercise  of  the  common  right  which  belong  to  every  creditor  to 
apply  the  unappropriated  moneys  of  his  debtor  in  his  hands  in  extinguishment  of 
tlie  debts  due  him. 

These  two  statutes  are  in  pari  materia,  and  are  to  be  read  together. 
The  provisions  of  section  3481  are  si)ecifica]ly  applicable  to  this 
daFtS  of  cases,  while  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  is  general  in  its  pro- 
visions. The  latter  statute,  however,  contains  provisions  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  former.  1  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  section 
3481  is  excluriively  applicable  to  this  case,  so  far  as  its  provisions 
extend;  but  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  requiring 
legal  proceedings  to  be  immediately  commenced  to  enforce  the  claim, 
in  case  the  claimant  refuses  to  consent  to  the  setoff,  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  a  further  amount  to  cover  all  legal  charges  and  costs  in  prose- 
cuting the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  final  judgment,  apply  in  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3481. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  section  3481  relates  to  stocks 
or  bonds  of  a  State  ''held  by  the  United  States  in  trust,"  and  that  these 
stocks  are  nowowned  by  the  United  States.  But  when  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  assumed  the  obligations  of  the  trus- 
tee it  must  be  held  to  have  become  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
trustee  in  respect  to  these  stocks.  Mt>reover,  the  statute  specifically 
provides  for  withholding  the  payment  for  ''the  reimbursement,  with 
interest  thereon,  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  United  States  on  account 
of  interest  due  on  such  stocks  and  bonds.^' 

It  is  to  be  further  observe<l  that  there  is  a  doubt  whether  a  suit 
against  a  State  is  contemplated  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1875.    (See  2 
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Lawrence,  First  Gomp.  Decs.,  326,  327.)  As  tbe  prosecation  of  sneli  a 
soit  woald  devolve  upon  the  AttorDey-General,  I  will  express  no  opinion 
upon  that  question. 

I  have  the  honor,  in  reply  to  your  question,  to  state  that  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of 
the  statutes  referred  to  herein,  to  withhold  payment  of  this  claim. 
The  certificate  of  the  Auditor  is  herewith  returned, 
fiespectfully,  yours, 

B.  J.  Traoewbll,  Comptroller^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

o 
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MUNICIPAL  MATTERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Decembrr  19, 1898.— Referred  to  the  Commitftee  on  the  District  of  Colnmhia  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  McMillan  presented  the  following 

COPIES  OP   CERTAIN   PAPERS  RELATIKO  TO   MUNICIPAL   MAT- 
TERS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


BEPOBT  OF  A  COMMISSIOV  OF  EXPERTS  COH CERNIVO  THE  AOBI- 
CULTURAL  UTILIZATIOIf  OF  VXEBHA  8EWA0E. 

[TransUted  by  Capt  Lamiiiig  B.  Beacfa,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.] 

A  large  number  of  sewers  empty  into  the  Danube  Canal  in  Vienna 
along  both  its  banks  and  carry  to  the  river  the  sewage  from  over 
1,000,000  people  in  the  thickly  built  portion  of  the  city.  By  the 
national  law  of  July  18,  1892,  concerning  the  accomplishment  of  the 
commercial'  plan  in  the  national  capital  and  residence  city  of  Vienna 
provision  was  made  among  other  things  for  the  construction  of  trunk 
intercepting  sewers  which  should  take  the  sewage  and  carry  it  to  the 
main  channel  of  the  Danube.  In  the  law  the  future  utilization  of 
sewage  for  agricultural  purposes  was  kept  in  view,  as  appears  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Article  V : 

In  preparing  the  project  for  the  intercepting  sewers,  conpideration  wiU  be  bo 
given  to  the  future  irrigation  of  the  Marchfeld,  with  the  conients  of  these  inter- 
cepting sewers,  that  the  construction  of  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  this  irriga- 
tion will  be  rendered  possible. 

With  similar  intent  the  House  of  Deputies  had,  on  May  18, 1892, 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

The  Government  is  requested  to  cause  information  to  be  collected  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  closet  material  of  the  city  of  Vienna  can  be  reasonably 
made  available  for  agriculture. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  resolutions  and  to  submit  such' 
weighty  questions  relating  to  agricultural  matters  to  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  examination,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  convened  a  com- 
mission of  experts,  which  assembled  May  8,  1893,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  his  excellency  the  minister  of  agriculture.  Count  Falkenhaj^n. 

The  following  took  part  in  this  inquiry: 

His  excellency  the  minister  of  agriculture,  Julius,  Count  Falken- 
hayn,  as  presiding  officer. 

As  representative  of  the  royal  and  imperial  minister  of  the  interior: 
Franz  Wetschl,  member  of  the  royal  and  imperial  council. 

As  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  Lower  Austria :  Ernst  Oser, 
royal  and  imperial  member  of  the  council  to  the  governor,  and  Otto 
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Ritter  von  Freydenegg,  royal  and  imperial  member  of  the  district 
council. 

As  representative  of  the  lower  Austrian  chamber :  Wilhelm  Wodica, 
agricultural  engineer. 

As  representative  of  the  municipality  of  Vienna:  Georg  Rosen- 
stingl,  engineer  and  member  of  the  council,  and  Joseph  Kohl,  chief 
engineer  city  board  of  public  works. 

As  representative  of  the  royal  and  imperial  agricultural  associa- 
tion in  Vienna:  Dr.  Emerich  Meissl,  director  of  the  royal  and  impe- 
rial chemical  experimental  station  of  agriculture  in  Vienna. 

As  representative  of  the  Austrian  engineers  and  architects' society: 
Johsun  Ritter  von  Schon,  royal  and  imperial  member  of  council, 
Austrian  professor  in  the  Royal  and  Imperial  University  in  Vienna. 

Also  the  following: 

Peter  Freiherr  von  Pirquet,  landowner,  member  of  the  Reichsrath 
and  Landtag. 

Dr.  Emil  Perels,  Austrian  professor  in  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
University  for  Agriculture  in  Vienna. 

Johann  von  Podhagsky ,  civil  engineer  authorized  by  the  commission. 

The  following  attended  from  the  royal  and  imperial  bureau  of 
agriculture: 

His  excellency,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Edler  von  Blumf  eld,  chief  of  division. 

Anton  Ritter  von  Rinaldini,  chief  of  division. 

Anton  von  Pretis-Cagnodo,  royal  and  imperial  member  of  council. 

Eduard  Markus,  royal  and  imperial  member  of  council,  technical 
expert  for  affairs  of  improvement  as  statistician. 

Wilhelm  Becker,  royal  and  imperial  member  of  council,  technical 
expert  for  agricultural  operations. 

AH  present  recognized  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  smaller  committee  should  first  be 
selected  which  would  make  a  preliminary  collection  of  data,  and  in 
turn  come  before  the  expert  commission  with  concrete  propositions. 

For  this  committee  were  selected  Chief  Engineer  Joseph  Kohl, 
Regierungsrath  Eduard  Markus,  Prof.  Dr.  Emerich  Meissl,  Peter 
Freiherr  von  Pirquet,  Civil  Engineer  Von  Podhagsky,  Ministerialrath 
Franz  Wetschl,  Agricultural  Engineer  Wilhelm  Wodica. 

The  committee  set  itself  to  the  task  given  it,  and  embodied  its 
knowledge  and  views  in  a  report  submitted  in  May,  1894. 

This  report  and  its  appendices  were  forwarded  to  all  the  members  of 
the  expert  commission  for  information  and  examination. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  commission,  held  November  24, 1894,  this 
report  was  considered,  and  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  committee,  was  adopted,  being  as  presented, 
except  for  the  addition  to  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  7,  upon  the 
motion  of  Professor  Schon. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  EXPERT  COMMISSION  CON- 
VENED BY  THE  ROYAL  AND  IMPERIAL  MINISTRY  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OF 
THE  VIENNA  SEWAGE, 

For  years  the  municipal  authorities  of  all  large  European  cities 
have  regarded  as  one  of  their  weightiest  problems  the  removal  of 
fecal  matter  and  waste  water  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city  in  a 
suitable  and,  above  all,  in  a  hygienic  manner.  Only  seldom  is  con- 
sideration given  to  the  idea  to  make  this  disposition  in  such  manner, 
as  not  to  leave  the  valuable  sewage  unused  as  fertilizer,  but  to  apply 
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it  to  agricultural  purposes  and  thus  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage 
of  farming. 

This  question  has  also  been  repeatedly  brought  into  discussion  in 
Vienna  in  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  commission  of  experts  convened  by  the  lower  Austrian  cham- 
ber in  1877  to  examine  the  project  of  irrigating  the  March  tract  by 
means  of  an  irrigating  canal  starting  from  the  Danube  opposite 
Greifenstein  (Von  Podhagsky),  took  this  question  quite  thoroughly 
into  their  deliberations  and  expressed  their  conclusion  in  the  following 
resolution: 

The  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Vienna  would  cause  it  to  apx>ear  very  desirable  to 
iacrease  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  water  in  a  high  deg^ree  by  dunying  the  sew- 
age of  the  cilnr  in  the  urigating  canals.  The  study  of  tMs  weighty  question  is, 
however,  so  closely  connected  with  the  project  drawn  up  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
discussion  for  the  sewexage  of  the  city  of  Vienna  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  reference  to  the  important  advantage  for  the  irrigation  which  can  even- 
tually be  secured. 

Therefore  it  was  to  be  expected  that  at  this  time,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  construction  of  the  Vienna  sewerage  system  and  the  completion 
of  the  "Vienna  commercial  plans,"  through  the  joint  action  of  State, 
district,  and  city,  the  question,  economically  so  important,  of  the 
agricultural  value  of  sewage  should  again  come  to  the  front. 

This  feature  of  the  programme  was  one  of  the  most  important  when 
the  royal  and  imperial  ministry  of  agriculture  convened  a  commission 
of  experts  May  8,  1893,  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  From  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  by  his  excellency  the  royal  and  imperial  minister 
of  agriculture  it  was  seen  that  the  problem  consists  as  much  in  keep- 
ing in  view  the  possibility  of  irrigating  the  Marchfelds  with  sewage 
as  in  discussing  the  question  of  commercial  value  of  sewage  in  general. 

The  commission  must,  therefore,  follow  the  initiative  of  the  royal 
and  imperial  minister  of  agricultuife  as  stated  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
plan  which  would  either  promote  farming  and  meadow  culture  of  a 
large  section  or  to  create  a  fertilizing  product  in  the  condition  which 
might  exert  a  favorable  effect  upon  agricultural  production  in  general. 

At  the  same  session  it  was  decided  to  intrust  the  already  formed 
committee  of  seven  with  the  work  of  holding  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary conferences  and,  in  due  time,  of  making  a  report  with  suitable 
propositions  to  the  commission. 

As  further  special  points  for  the  preliminary  conference  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  following  resolutions  of  the  commission  were  given  it 
as  instructions: 

1.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  plant  food  and  the  value  of  Vienna  sewage, 
analyses  of  the  latter  are  to  be  made. 

2.  Estimates  of  cost  are  to  be  worked  out  for  collecting  the  sewage  at  the  Stad- 
lauer  bridge  or  some  other  designated  point,  and  for  carrying  it  to  the  place  for  its 
application  to  filtration  beds  or  to  agricultural  purposes. 

3.  Since  the  filtration  of  undiluted  sewage  in  lar^e  quantities  could  not  he  rec- 
ommended, investigations  are  to  be  made  concerning  its  sedimentation  in  order 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  plant  food  contained  in  it  may  be  rendered  available 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

4.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  still  exists  with  regard  to  several 
phases  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  city  sewage,  pluis  for  exx)erimental  fields 
for  irrigation  in  various  ways  are  recommended,  and  particularly: 

(a)  For  the  raising  of  vegetables; 
(&)  For  a  system  of  mixed  crops. 

5.  Study  is  to  be  given  to  the  question  whether  a  profitable  and  reasonable 
utilization  can  be  msde  of  the  Vienna  sewage  by  taking  it  through  the  canals  to 
serve  for  the  future  irrigation  of  the  Marchfelds,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

6.  F^o jects  and  preliminarv  plans  are  to  be  prepared  for  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  collecting  and  pumping  the  sewage  at  the  Stadlauer  railroad  bridge. 
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7.  It  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  atilization  of  the  sewage  according  to  the 
Hobohm  plan  of  collecting  it  and  transporting  it  in  barges  upon  one  of  the  canals 
crossing  tne  Marchfeld  in  the  direction  of  Gross  EnzersdoA-Angem,  after  pre- 
vious partial  sedimentation,  appears  jndicions,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

The  problem  which  the  committee  had,  therefore,  to  solve  might  well 
be  deslgnat<ed  as  a  ver}"^  comprehensive  one.  It  was  the  harder  to 
treat,  as  the  ojpinion  had  extended  abroad  so  extensively,  and  particu- 
larly in  agricultural  circles,  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  utilize 
the  city's  excretal  products,  and  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
provide  for  the  proper  application  of  the  sewage  and  sediment  so  val- 
uable as  a  fertilizer. 

And  yet  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary,  if  one  gives  consideration  to 
the  experiences  of  other  cities,  that  where  the  fecal  materials  of  a 
city  are  taken  away  by  the  water-carriage  system,  as  in  Vienna,  no 
place  has  yet  succeeded  by  raising  it  and  applying  it,  either  directly 
or  prepared,  to  agricultural  purposes  as  fertilizer,  in  bringing  it  into 
a  condition  even  approaching  a  profit  upon  the  capital  expended. 

Under  the  impression  of  a  probably  negative  result  to  their  investi- 
gations, the  subcommittee  had  to  begin  its  task,  taking  special  care 
to  proceed  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

The  subcommittee  feels  honored  in  presenting  the  reports  of  its 
members  to  the  commission  of  experts,  and  states  its  conclusions  in 
the  following: 

The  observations  made  establish  the  fact  that  at  present  the  sewage 
discharge  in  Vienna  is  to  be  reckoned  as  about  1  cubic  meter  per 
second,  and  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  may  be  expected  to  increase 
to  4  cubic  meters. 

The  amount  of  fertilizing  material  contained  in  a  cubic  meter  of 
sewage  (including  the  sediment)  is  reckoned  as  worth  between  0.9 
cent  and  3.9  cents.  From  this  it  is  figured  that  at  the  present  time 
(with  35.32  cubic  feet  discharge)  'the  value  of  the  fertilizing  mat-eriid 
per  day  is,  in  round  numbers,  $1,600  to  $7,000,  the  value  in  the  course 
of  a  year  amounting  to  from  $576,000  to  $2,544,000. 

Even  by  the  statement  of  the  lower  figures  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
siderable value  is  contained  in  this  sewage.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  at  present  no  means  appear  to  be  available  either  to 
transport  or  to  work  up  this  fertilizing  material  in  a  profitable  manner. 
The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended useful  fertilizing  material  is  so  small  compared  to  the  volume 
of  water  and  to  the  useless  portion  of  the  sediment. 

There  is  found,  for  instance,  according  to  the  observations  made, 
in  each  1 ,  000  pounds  of  sewage  merely :  Fertilizing  material  (dissolved) 
to  the  value  of  0.36  cent;  sediment  to  the  value  of  0.04  cent;  total 
value,  approximately,  0.4  cent. 

These  results  are  the  average  of  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  observations.  Although  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  num- 
bers found  will  not  differ  essentially  from  the  yearly  average,  still  the 
measurements  concerning  volume  of  flow  and  the  analyses  must  be 
systematically  carried  on  for  a  longer  period  of  time  if  entirely  reliable 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

If,  now,  the  problem  were  placed  before  us  to  investigate  which  of 
the  existing  most  commonly  encountered  systems  of  agricultural  util- 
ization were  best  adapted  to  serve  profitably  for  Vienna  sewage,  we 
would  come  to  the  following  results: 

A. — A  direct  transportation  of  these  volumes,  whether  by  wagon  or 
boat,  to  be  used  directly  as  fertilizer  upon  the  ground,  is  completely 
out  of  the  question. 
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A  wagon  load  of  70.6  cubic  feet  (4,410  poands)  of  sewage  would 
be  worth  merely  from  2  to  8  cents. 

Loads  of  such  relatively  small  values  do  not  permit  transportation 
to  any  considerable  distance,  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  applv  these  large  volumes  profitably  to  extended  agricultural 
surfaces. 

B. — On  account  of  too  great  dilution,  the  reduction  to  poudrette  at 
a  profitable  price  appears  to  be  excluded. 

To-day  no  process  is  known  which  might  be  available,  in  view  of 
such  extensive  dilution,  to  separate  from  the  water  the  constituents 
useful  as  fertilizer  and  to  reduce  them  to  useful  and  transportable 
form  for  agricultural  purposes  without  a  disproportionately  great  cost. 

Experience  teaches  that  poudrette  factories  can  maintain  them- 
selves only  with  difficulty  in  those  places  where  highly  concentrated 
fecal  matter  is  available,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  eases  of  the  cask 
system  or  the  Liernur  system. 

C. — Just  as  little  can  the  sedimentation  method  be  recommended 
at  this  date. 

The  large  cost  of  the  plant,  as  also  the  operating  expenses,  would 
be  out  of  proportion  to  the  desired  price  for  the  product,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  proportion  of  fertilizer  to  volume  of  water  and  also  to 
the  small  value  of  sediment. 

A  profit  from  such  a  .system  appears  therefore  to  be  out  of  the 
question. 

D. — The  utilization  of  the  sewage  by  pumping  and  conducting  it  to 
a  direct  irrigation  of  agricultural  lands  offers  great  difficulties. 

The  Marchfeld  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  would,  both  b}'^ 
character  of  ground  and  by  extent,  offer  an  opportunity  for  irrigation 
upon  a  large  scale;  but  the  examples  before  us  of  similar  systems 
existing  elsewhere  do  not  permit  the  condition  of  probable  profit  from 
the  plant  to  be  regarded  as  secured.  In  Berlin,  as  in  Paris,  a  great 
growth  of  plants  is  assisted  by  irrigation,  but  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture itself  ux)on  a  large  scale  are  not  yet  served,  for  this  sort  of 
fertilization  is  confined  so  far  to  comparatively  limited  areas;  its  use 
does  not  reach  the  farms  of  a  whole  region,  but  benefits  more  or  less 
only  special  groups  of  favored  parties.  The  establishment  of  the 
first  plant  encounters  considerable  difficulty  also  if  the  ground  neces- 
sary is  not  held  by  one  party;  in  the  case  of  a  previous  irrigation 
system  with  clean  water,  an  actual  overf ertilizing  of  particular  tracts 
and  consequently  a  great  waste  of  fertilizing  material  occurs;  a  pre- 
liminary draining  of  the  fields,  consequently  a  very  expensive  prepa- 
ration, is  necessary — further  matters  which  come  in  the  way  of  realiz- 
ing a  profit. 

The  proper  object,  which,  for  example,  the  citj^  of  Berlin  follows 
since  it  has  taken  upon  itself  the  heavy  cost  of  pumping  the  sewage 
and  carrying  it  off  for  irrigation  purposes,  does  not  consist  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  in  general,  but  much  rather  in  disposing 
of  this  sewage  in  a  sanitary  manner,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered  harm- 
less, and  the  Spree  be  less  polluted.  This  condition  does  not  occur 
in  our  case  as  Vienna  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  situated  upon  the  mighty 
Danube,  which  even  at  low  water  has  a  flow  of  about  50,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  so  that  one  can  say  unhesitatingly  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  its  fecal  matter  is  thoroughly  carried  away. 

When  the  further  expensive  crossing  of  the  Danube  is  considered, 
whether  by  means  of  a  dike  or  a  bridge,  a  profit  upon  the  cost  of 
installation,  judging  from  the  examples  of  Paris  and  Berlin  is  not  to 
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be  expected,  although  in  Paris  (Gennevilliers)  particularly  large 
profits  have  accrued  to  the  usufructuaries  of  the  system. 

We  miss,  therefore,  in  the  method  of  a  direct  irrigation  with  undiluted 
sewage  any  previous  supposition  which  would  cause  us  to  advise  at 
the  present  time  the  execution  of  any  such  plan  for  the  Marchfeld, 
and  in  no  case  can  it  be  recommended  until  improved  methods  for 
such  a  disposition  have  become  known  or,  in  the  case  of  this  failing, 
the  most  thorough  study  has  been  undertaken. 

With  regard  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  this  region  is  not 
adapted  to  irrigation  upon  a  large  scale,  because,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  without  a  detailed  study,  only  a  very  limited  area  is  avail- 
able. The  high  ground  lies  at  too  great  an  elevation,  and  the  raising 
of  the  sewage  to  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  any  profit  from  the 
system  to  be  at  all  probable.  The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city 
would  still  further  diminish  even  this  limited  area,  because  the  foul 
odor  which  the  irrigation  fields  sometimes  sends  abroad  would  scarcely 
permit  it  to  be  established  too  close  to  the  town. 

But  it  must  be  strongly  stated  that  there  particularly  the  favorable 
opportunity  appears  to  be  offered  to  establish  irrigation  fields  under 
favorable  conditions  even  if  only  on  a  small  territory. 

As  soon  as  the  intercepting  sewer  on  the  right  side  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  pattern  (experimental)  plant  can  be  created.  The  construction 
of  such  appears  from  several  points  of  view  as  worth}^  of  recommen- 
dation. It  would  first  of  all  act  to  stir  up  and  educate  the  people,  and 
the  irrigation  would  probably,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  case  at 
Gennevilliers,  near  Paris,  be  extended  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
through  the  initiative  of  the  people  themselves  living  on  the  edges. 

E. — Concerning  the  eventual  conduction  of  Vienna  sewage  by  a 
trunk  canal  to  the  projected  Marchfeld  irrigation  system,  it  may  be 
said  that  particularly,  favorable  conditions  would  be  offered  by  such 
an  arrangement. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  lower  figures  computed  in  Appendixes  I  and 
n  as  to  the  value  of  Vienna  sewage,  and  taking  30  per  cent  of  this  value 
as  lost  by  flushing  the  intercepting  sewers,  etc.,  as  well  ss  charging 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Danube  to  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, so  that,  after  cautious  calculation,  a  profitable  return  of  more 
than  5  per  cent  upon  the  capital  results  from  the  value  of  the  fertilizer 
supplied  and  its  complete  use. 

To  be  sure,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  by  the  so-called 
"  self -purification  of  a  river"  a  very  considerable  escape  in  value  of 
fertilizing  material  must  result,  which  would  make  any  calculation 
for  return  of  profits  appear  doubtful. 

These  unfavorable  suppositions  can,  however,  not  be  recognized  as 
valid  without  further  evidence.  It  would  be  very  desirable  by  scien- 
tific research,  by  practical  experiments,  and  by  examination  of  each 
place  where  similar  conditions  exist,  to  obtain  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  and  how  far  the  sewage  retains  its  fertilizing 
properties  with  strong  dilution  and  long  transportation,  and  it  might 
be  recommended  to  the  royal  and  imperial  ministry  of  agriculture  to 
take  the  proper  initiative  in  this  matter. 

The  irrigation  of  the  Marchfeld  exists  so  far  only  as  a  project. 
However  desirable  its  accomplishment  may  appear,  it  seems  to  be  still 
in  the  distant  future.  In  spite  of  this  it  can  be  stated  outside  of  the 
above  question  that  the  project  itself,  with  its  completion,  that  is, 
the  conduction  of  Vienna  sewage,  will  undergo  a  detailed  reexamina- 
tion.   For  if  the  indicated  uncertainties  are  removed,  and  the  value 
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of  the  sewage  determined  by  further  experiments,  and  the  estimates 
of  cost  known  by  detailed  projects  to  be  correct,  it  would  then  fol- 
low: That  by  the  completion  of  this  combined  project  87,500  to  172,600 
acres,  and  also  an  entire  district  would  share  in  the  fertilizing;  that 
this  district  would  be  in  condition  to  receive  the  exi)ected  greater  flow 
of  sewage  in  the  future;  that  further,  there  would  be  some  prospect 
for  a  profitable  return  from  the  undertaking,  and  that  also,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  goes,  in  this  manner  the  question  of  agricultural 
value  of  Vienna  sewage  could  be  properly  solved. 

Considering  these  conditions  the  subcommittee  moves  that  the  expert 
commission  take  cognizance  of  this  report  and  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

It  is  stated  with  satisfaction  that  the  extension  of  the  Vienna  main  interceptixi{^ 
sewer  is  approaching  completion  in  the  near  future,  and  that  it  offers  the  possi- 
bility hereafter  of  collecting  the  sewage  in  one  snitable  place  to  be  raised  and 
transported  for  utilization. 

The  sewage  contains  fertilizing  material  which  is  of  s^ial  value  for  agricul- 
ture. Its  utilization  offers  a  great  politico-economical  mterest,  and  no  efforts 
should  be  si)ared  to  find  the  correct  means  to  render  this  utilization  possible,  and 
by  that  means  prevent  such  rich  fertilizing  material  from  continuing  to  flow  to 
waste. 

The  extraction  and  utilization  of  the  fertilizing  material  encounters,  however, 
^great  difficulties,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  a  profitable  return  upon  tiie 
amount  ex^nded  is  demanded. 

The  portion  of  fertilizing  material  to  the  volume  of  water  and  the  worthless 
heavy  materials  is,  according  to  observation  hitherto  made,  so  unfavorable  that  a 
direct  carrying  of  the  sewage  by  wa^n  or  boat  to  the  fields  appears,  even  for 
small  distances,  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

This  unfavorable  proportion  of  mixture  brings  also  the  difficulty  that  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  experience  and  methods,  the  cost  of  separating  the 
fertilizing  materials  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  by  manufacture  of  pou- 
drette  or  by  sedimentation  would  not  stand  in  any  allowable  ratio  to  the  cost  oi  the 
product  obtained. 

The  direct  irrigation  with  undiluted  sewage,  according  to  the  irrigation  system 
applied  in  Berlin,  for  example,  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  an  entire  district,  and 
is  serviceable  chiefiy  only  to  a  group  of  interested  parties.  The  methods  of  irri- 
gation so  far  in  use  demand  large  special  and  eeneral  expenses.  By  the  construc- 
tion of  an  irrigation  system  for  the  Marchf eld  the  necessity  for  a  crossing  over 
the  Danube  River  would  increase  the  first  estimate  to  such  an  imfavorable  extent 
that  it  would  fall  as  a  burden  upon  a  relatively  limited  area. 

The  profitableness  of  such  an  undertaking  appears  therefore  hiehly  question- 
able and  the  construction  of  such  an  irrigation  plan  for  the  Marchf  eld  can  not 
therefore  be  advised,  at  least  until  such  time  as  by  the  perfection  of  precedhig 
methods  a  satisfactory  success  shall  have  been  obtamed. 

In  the  case  of  carrying  out  the  irrigation  of  the  Marchfeld,  by  running  the 
water  in  a  canal  from  the  Danube  at  Komenburg,  it  would  appear  possible,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  data,  to  take  the  sewage  in  the  trunk  canal.  The  considerable 
cost,  however,  which  this  conduction  would  reouire,  would  be  divided  over  an 
area  of  from  87,500  to  172,500  acres.  In  spite  of  the  increase  ot  cost  the  irriga- 
tion undertaking  itself  offers  a  corresi)ondingly  greater  prospect  of  a  profitable 
return  by  the  introduction  of  the  sewage.  The  careful  study  of  such  a  particu- 
larly desirable  plan  is  therefore  the  more  earnestly  recommended  to  the  royal  and 
imi^rial  ministry  of  agriculture,  as  it  concerns  the  increase  of  productivity  of  an 
entire  district.  These  studies  should  be  also  extended  to  the  question  whether  this 
method  of  disposing  of  fecal  matter  was  not  opposed  to  some  sanitary  considera- 
tions, particularly  in  the  case  of  a  general  silting  up  of  the  canal. 

On  tne  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  for  the  most  part  lies  too  high,  oppor- 
tunity is  lacJdng  for  an  irrigation  system  upon  a  large  scale.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  the  plan  for  a  model  irrigation  system  appears  highly  commendable  as 
incitement  and  instruction  for  the  agricultural  population.  This  could  be 
arran^d  as  an  experimental  station,  which  would  not  only  have  important  local 
questions  to  solve  for  the  future,  but  would  also  serve  the  science  in  general,  in 
tnat  it  would  be  in  position  to  determine  the  question  of  a  profitable  utilization  of 
the  city's  sewage,  as  idso  its  actual  value,  by  a  thorough  trial. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  realizmg  a  profit  from  the  Vienna  sewage  for  agricnl- 
toral  pari>oses,  there  is  no  occasion  to  raise  any  objection  against  the  XMirtiy  com- 
pleted plan  of  the  tmnk  intercepting  sewer. 

As  in  the  fntnre  the  handling  of  the  sewage— for  example,  the  erection  of  a 
pmnping  plant  for  raising  the  water  from  the  sewers— is  to  be  taken  into  accomit, 
it  appears  desirable  to  reserve  the  necessary  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  highway 
bridge  in  order  at  the  proper  time  to  be  able  to  establish  this  plant  and  connections 
without  difficulty. 

Vienna,  May  30,  1S94, 


I.— RESULT    OF   THE    MEASUBEMENT    OF    THE   FLOW    OF    WASTE 

WATER  IN  THE  INTERCEPTING  SEWERS. 

With  the  object  of  measuring  the  waste  water  flowing  in  these  sewers,  over- 
flow weirs  were  bmlt  in  them  and  the  quantity  of  flow  was  calculated  from  the 
depth  of  overflow. 

These  weirs  were  set  up  in  the  sewers  close  to  their  outlets  into  the  Danube 
Canal,  and  the  readings  or  the  depths  of  overflow  were  obtained  during  intervals 
of  from  three  to  six  hours  during  four  days  and  four  nights,  during  the  period 
from  September  4  to  16. 

The  results  of  these  measurements  and  observations  are  set  out  in  Table  I,  and 
in  it  are  also  the  volumes  of  waste- water  discharge  in  the  other  sewers,  estimated 
upon  the  basis  of  experience. 

The  table  furthermore  contains  the  estimate  of  the  effect  upon  the  quantity  ot 
flow  of  the  rainfall  occurring  before  and  during  the  ];>eriod  of  measurement,  and 
also  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Danube  Canal  given  occasionally. 

The  latter  permit  a  conclusion  concerning  uie  ground  water  level  of  District  H 
and  partially  also  for  Districts  I,  III,  and  iX.  During  the  entire  time  of  gauging 
the  ground  water  level  was  higher  than  the  sole  of  several  sewers  in  District  if, 
and  considerably  higher  than  the  sole  of  the  Brigittenan  intercepting  sewer,  which 
explains  the  actual  discharge  of  this  sewer  (1.7  cubic  feet  per  second).  Both  the 
ramf  all  as  well  as  the  ground  water  carried  off  by  the  sewers  exercised  a  consid- 
erable effect  upon  the  volume  of  sewage  during  the  time  of  observation. 

As  is  seen  by  Table  I,  there  will  be  tributary  to  the  right  and  left  main  inter- 
cepiing  sewers,  after  their  completion,  a  built-up  area  of  86,250  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1 ,315,000  persons.  This  area  was,  at  tne  time  of  gauging,  furnishing  8iB.4 
cubic  feet  of  sewage  "per  second  to  the  Vienna  Danube  Canal.  Each  acre  of  built- 
up  area,  therefore,  contains  an  average  of  152  people,  and  supplies,  according  to  the 
results  of  the  measurement,  1  cubic  foot  of  waste  water  dauy  to  the  sewers. 

The  consumption  of  public  water  which  is  determined  each  day  at  the  reser- 
voir by  measurement  of  the  effluent,  amounted  at  the  time  of  the  observations 
for  sewage  almost  constantly  to  1,123,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  or  to  29.7  cubic  feet 
per  second,  while  according  to  Appendix  A  the  discnarge  from  the  sewers  was 
2,315,270  cubic  feet  per  day,  or  38  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  always  considerable  amount  of  public  water 
which  is  used  for  sprinkling  the  streets  and  gardens,  and  which  is  mostly  evap- 
orated, the  volume  of  water  supplied  upon  the  days  stated  amounts  to  only  78 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  sewers,  therefore  at  least  22  per  cent 
of  the  calculation  must  be  set  down  as  water  drawn  from  wells  and  to  ground 
water  and  rain  water. 

The  results  obtained  agreed,  therefore,  with  the  approximate  measurements 
made  by  the  city  engineer's  office  upon  several  occasions,  at  times  of  long  drought 
and  deep  ground- water  level,  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  waste  water  dis- 
charged by  the  sewers,  which  is  shown  to  be  between  25  and  28  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

It  follows  from  these  statements  that  both  main  intercepting  sewers  in  the 
near  future,  under  normal  conditions,  will  hardly  deliver  a  larger  quantity  than 
35  cubic  feet  of  waste  water  -per  second. 

As  further  may  be  understood  from  Table  I,  the  main  trunk  intercepting 
sewers  are  so  designed  that  tl  ey  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  carry  the  computed 
volume  of  168.8  cuoic  feet  per  second  from  a  population  of  3,712,000 — that  is,  from 
nearly  three  times  the  present  number. 

Should,  therefore,  works  for  gaining  a  revenue  from  the  city's  sewage  be  built, 
they  must  at  flrst  be  const'  ucted  for  a  constant  sewage  flow  of  35  cubic  feet  per 
second,  but  consideration  must  be  given  to  their  extension  to  a  capacity  of  141 
cubic  feet  per  second. 
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The  fli28hing  of  the  sewers  will  exert  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  value  of 
the  sewage,  and  consequently  upon  the  xx>Bsibility  of  obtaining  any  definite 
profitable  return  from  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  trunk-intercepting  sewers,  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  flushing  tnem,  for  at  several  points  on  the  intercepting  sewers 
flushing  inleto  are  provided,  through  which  water  can  be  turned  into  the  trunk- 
intercepting  sewers  h-om  the  Danube  Canal.  By  these  means  the  computed  pres- 
ent volume  of  sewage  of  85  cubic  feet  per  second  experiences  an  increase  to  141 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  one  part  of  sewage  is  diluted  by  three  parts  of  river 
water.  Dming  the  flushing,  therefore,  a  given  amount  of  fertilizing  ingredients 
will  be  carried  in  four  times  the  ordinary  quantity  of  water. 

This  disadvantage  may  be  x>artially  dimimshed,  at  least,  if  the  municipal  authori- 
ties cause  the  flushing  of  the  intercepting  sewers  by  river  water  to  be  done  only 
at  a  fixed  time  of  day  and  for  about  three  hours  daily.  As  the  cleanliness  of  the 
sewers  under  normal  conditions  can  be  maintained  only  by  flushing  daily,  no 
objection  should  be  raised  against  this  method  of  operation. 


n.— RESULTS   OF    THE    ANALYSIS    AND   VALUATION   OF   VIENNA 

SEWAGE. 

[Prof.  Dr.  MelBsl  and  Chief  Engineer  Kohl.] 

Samples  of  water  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day  from  the  six  sewers 
named  in  Appendix  I,  which  carry  about  71  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  Vienna 
water.  The  result  of  the  chemicall^r  analytical  investijo^tion  and  valuation  made 
upon'these  water  samples  is  shown  in  Table  n,  in  which  is  also  stated  the  value 
of  the  excremental  contents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

In  eimlanation  of  the  table  the  following  will  be  noticed: 

The  direct  investi^tions  were  made,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  contents  of  the 
sewers  indicated  in  Table  I  by  the  item  numbers  5,  7,  9, 10, 12,  and  14,  while  in 
the  next  to  the  last  line  are  placed  the  measured  average  value  for  the  nine  sewers 
carrying  the  remaining  29  per  cent  of  volume  obtained  from  earlier  inferences  as 
well  as  results  of  differently  conducted  investigations. 

The  heading  b  shows  how  many  pounds  of  sediment  are  contained  in  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  from  the  sewer.  The  considerable  amount  of  sediment  in  the 
Als-Bach  (95.53  pounds  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet  of  sewer  water)  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  brook  in  its  upper  course  runs  through  an  unpaved  channel,  and  there- 
fore carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  earthy  matter  and  sofid  heavy  materials,  which 
are  brought  into  the  sewer  in  large  quantities.  Moreover  the  districts  lying 
ladjacent  to  the  Als-Bach  have  no  measured  water  supply — ^according  to  the  head- 
in^g  of  Table  n  there  are  only  1.4  cubic  feet  of  sewage  discharge  per  capita 
daily— on  which  account  the  sewage  is  naturally  more  concentrated  than  in  other 
sewers. 

The  considerable  amount  of  sediment  in  the  two  Cholera  sewers  (84.29  and  72.43 
pounds  f'er  1 ,000  cubic  feet  of  sewer  water)  has  its  cause  in  the  numerous  factories 
connected  to  them,  among  which  the  tanneries,  dye  houses,  and  the  soap  factories 
X)wrticularly  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  solid  materials  to  the  sewers. 

On  the  other  lumd,  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  sediment  in  the  Brigitten- 
aner,  the  Favorite,  and  the  Ring  street  intercepting  sewers  (19.98, 23.73,  and  23.73 
pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  sewer  water)  finds  its  explanation  for  the  first  two 
m  the  considerable  quantity  ot  ground  water  which  these  sewers  were  carrying 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  samples,  and  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  in  the  large 
use  of  public  water  in  the  district  tributary  to  it,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  absence 
of  sediment-bearing  factory  water. 

The  amounts  of  sediment  are  accordingly  extraordinarily  variable.  According 
to  the  investigations  made  they  vary  between  19.98  and  95.53  pounds  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  sewer  water;  they  are  dependent  upon  the  fall  of  the  sewer,  the 
nature  of  the  pavement  of  the  street  (whether  block  or  cobble)  and  its  cleanli- 
ness, the  extent  of  sprinkling,  etc. 

It  has  been  observed  in  other  places  that  the  quantity  of  suspended  material  in 
the  sewage  is  far  greater  in  the  winter  months  than  in  the  summer  months,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  higher  value  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  organic  precipita- 
ble  matter.  Their  tests  concerning  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  also  show 
extraordinary  differences.  The  Frankfort  sewage  contains  36.72  to  1 16.09  pounds 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  from  the  sewer,  tne  Berlin  sewage  16.49  to  116.53 
pounds  of  suspended  material. 

8.  Doc.  4 39 
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The  average  qnantity  of  sediment  transported  by  all  the  Vienna  sewers  is  172 
pounds  daily  for  each  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  volnme  of  sediment  contained  in  the  daily  sewer  flow  of  3,817,1^  cubic  feet 
at  an  average  of  68.06  pounds  of  precipitable  matter  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  sewage, 
amounts  therefore  to  225,726  pounds,  which,  according  to  Table  11,  column  f,  pos- 
sesses a  value  of  |d97.44  in  comparison  with  artificial  fertilizer,  and  a  value  of 
$226.08  i^r  day  in  comparison  with  stable  manure. 

Chemical  investigation  has  shown  that  the  i>lant-nouri8hing  ingredients  of  the 
sediment  and  sewage  of  the  individual  sewers  is  very  variable,  as  can  readily  be 
seen  from  the  following  table: 

Chemical  composition  of  Vienna  sewage. 


Composition  of  the  Bediment: 

Nitroflren per  cent.. 

Phosphates do 

Potash do 

Composition  of  the  sewagre  after  sepa- 
rauon  of  the  sediment  in  each  l.DOO 
liters: 

Nitrosren grams.. 

Phosphates do 

Potash do 


Tabular  number. 


6. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


12. 


14. 


Als-Bach 

and 

Wah- 

ringer- 

Bach. 


2.64 
1.84 
1.03 


362 

78 

208 


Ring 
street  in- 
tercept- 
ing 
sewer. 


8.11 

1.66 

.63 


17B 

80 

100 


Left 

Cholera 

sewer. 


2.76 

2.07 

.62 


107 

26 

186 


Biffht 

Cholera 

sewer. 


2.17 

1.27 

.98 


160 

20 

120 


Favorite 
inter- 
cepting 
sewer. 


2.87 

1.70 

.94 


160 
26 


Brigitte 
nauer 
inter- 
cepting 
sewer. 


8.62 
1.90 
1.22 


84 
20 
85 


The  average  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  sew^e  gives  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
to  phosphates  to  potash  as  616:100:421,  while  in  stable  manure  it  is  167:100:200, 
and  in  artificial  fertilizer  it  is  ordinarily  taken  as  50:100:150. 

For  the  valuation  of  the  sewage  and  its  sediment  we  can  start  either  from  the 
value  of  single  plant  foods  in  the  artificial  fertilizers  or  from  its  value  in  stable 
manure  and  stable  liquid. 

By  the  first  calculation  a  very  high  value  is  naturally  given  on  account  of  the 
concentrated  form  of  the  fertilizer,  which  for  the  case  at  hand  is  not  applicable. 

In  the  artificial  fertilizers  mentioned  the  price  of  the  plant  food  can  oe  taken  in 
similar  manner  as  in  the  sewage: 

Cent& 

Nitrogen _ per  pound..  6^ 

Phospnate  ._ do 2jJ^ 

Potash do 2r^ 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  unit  prices  result  the  values  given  in  the  first  sections 
of  columns  d,  6,  h,  and  i,  of  Table  n,  for  the  sediment  and  sewage  carried  by  the 
different  sewers. 

The  practical  value  of  the  sewage  is  obtained  much  more  closely  if  comparison 
is  made  with  the  prices  of  plant  foods  in  stable  manure  and  its  liquor. 

220.5  pounds  of  stable  manure  delivered  at  the  Marchfeld  and  spread  out  upon 
the  field  cost  2^  to  5  cents,  at  the  most  i)erhap8  7i  cents.  Ezx)erience  has  shown 
that  at  a  higher  price  the  use  of  stable  manure  becomes  unprofitable. 

At  the  highest  allowable  price  of  7i  cents  f  r  220.5  pounds  of  stable  manure 
and  an  average  comx)osition  of  manure  of — 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen 0.5 

Phosphates 3 

Potash 6 

and  with  a  value  ration  of  nitrogen  :  phosphates  :  potash  =  3  : 1 : 1,  in  the  manure, 
or  on  account  of  greater  ease  of  separation  of  the  phosphates^-of  nitrogen  :  phos- 
phates :  potash  =  6:3: 2 — ^in  the  liquor,  the  value  is  calculated: 


Cents. 

Nitrogen 9.4 

Phosphate _ 3.1 

Potash 3.1 


Cents. 

Nitrogen 9.4 

Phosphate 4.7 

Potash 8.1 
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At  a  price  of  2i  cents  per  220.5  pounds  of  stable  manure  these  values  are  reduced 
to  one-third.  It  is  contended  that  the  sewage  has  a  composition  much  inferior  to 
that  of  even  a  mode;ratel^  good  stable  manure,  because  tne  relative  proportion  of 
the  three  plant  foods  (nitrofiren,  phosphates,  and  potash)  is  a  very  unfavorable 
one,  and  in  consequence  of  wiiich  the  sewage  is  to  be  regarded  actually  as  merely 
a  partiallv  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  To  take  as  a  basis  for  the  valuation  of  the  sew- 
age a  higher  figure  than  that  corresponding  to  a  stable  manure  price  of  2i  cents 
per  220.5  xwunds,  does  not,  therefore,  api)ear  to  be  justified;  this  gives 

Cents.  I  Cents 

Nitrogen 3.1      Nitrogen 3.1 

Phospnates _  1.04  !  Phosphates  1.6 

Potash 1.04  I  Potash 1.04 

The  calculations  upon  sewage  made  upon  this  basis  gives  the  values  quoted  in 
the  section  of  columns  d,  e,  h^  and  i  (Taole  11). 

The  relatively  hi^h  test  of  the  sewage  test  from  the  Ring  street  sewer  (column 
i)  can  only  be  attributed  to  some  chance,  and  can  not  be  taken  as  a  standard. 
The  values  of  the  sewage  in  the  remaining  sewers  show  no  special  or  striking  differ- 
ences, except  as  their  contents  are  affected  by  the  previously  discussed  special 
conditions. 

As  a  final  result  we  have  an  average  value  of  21.59  cents  or  95.08  cents  for  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  sewage  free  from  sediment,  of  10  cents  or  44  cents  for  1,000  x>ound8 
of  sediment,  and  of  25  cents  or  $1.11  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  the  uncleared  sew- 
age, compared  witii  stable  manure  and  artificial  fertilizer,  respectively. 

If  for  the  determination  of  value  of  the  daily  fiow  of  3,817,148  cubic  feet  of 
sewage  the  price  of  artificial  fertilizer  is  taken  for  a  basis,  the  sewer  water  (Table 
n,  column  K)  has  a  value  of  $6,054.24  per  day,  and  the  sediment  (Table  n,  column 
/)  has  a  value  of  $997.44  per  day,  and  the  uncleared  sewage  therefore  has  a  value 
o£  $7,007.61  per  day. 

If,  however,  the  purchase  price  of  stable  manure  is  taken  as  a  basis  (1.14  cents 
per  100  xxmuds  delivered  at  tne  Marchf  eld) ;  the  value  reduces  to — 

Per  day. 

Sewer  water  (Table  II,  colunm  fc) $1,862.72 

Sediment  (Table  II,  column/) 226.08 


Therefore,  of  the  uncleared  sewage _    1,588.80 

Finally,  computed  x)er  head  of  population  occupying  the  sewer-system  district 
and  x>er  year,  tne  sewage  has  a  total  value  of  $1.96  comjiared  with  artificial  ferti- 
lizers, and  of  $0.44  compared  with  stable  manure. 

This  difference  is  quite  considerable.  It  has  been  previously  shown  that  the 
valuation  according  to  the  high  prices  of  similarly  named  plant  foods  in  the  arti- 
ficial fertilizer  is  not  permissible;  therefore  to  render  possible  a  correct  comparison, 
avoiding  all  illusions,  the  lower  of  the  foregoing  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  the  basis. 

It  would  not  be  entirely  unjustified  in  the  valuation  of  the  sewage  to  take  into 
account  only  its  nitrogenous  ingredient.  In  this  case ,  then ,  the  value  of  the  sewage , 
the  above-named  price  for  the  kilogram  of  nitrogen  in  stable  manure  taken  as  the 
basis,  would  be  placed  at  an  average  of  $0,167  per  100  cubic  feet  of  clear  sewage. 

Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  foregoing  average  figures  for  the  com- 
position and  value  of  Vienna  sewage,  while  as  close  to  reality  as  possible,  can 
still  undergo  a  change,  because  on  one  side  the  examination  for  volume  and  com- 
position of  sewage  had  to  be  confined  to  the  trunk  sewers,  and  on  the  other  the 
investigations  could  be  made  only  daring  a  part  of  the  year.  However,  not  only 
the  results  obtained  in  similar  cases  elsewhere,  but  also  the  circumstance  that 
the  sewage  examined  formed  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  total,  and  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  weather  prevailed  during  the  gauging  and  sampling,  make  it 
appear  that  the  figures  obtained  can  not  be  far  from  the  actual  yearly  average  for 
all  sewage. 

It  is  hereby  recommended  to  make  continuous  measurements  for  at  least  a  year 
of  the  water  fiowing  in  the  trunk  sewers  and  to  make,  automatically,  simultaneous 
tests  to  obtain  the  average. 
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m.  PROFITABLE  RETURN  FROM  VIENNA  SEWAGE  WHEN  USED  FOR 

AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

[Regierun^srath  Markas.] 
*  *  »  *  *  *  •  . 

A.-PBOFITABLE  USE  OF  SEWER  WATER  BY  SEDIMENTATION. 

[Regiemngsrath  Markossnd  Chief  Engineer  J.  Kohl.] 

Ab  was  seen  in  Appendix  II,  225,736  pounds  of  sediment  are  daily  discharged 
by  the  Vienna  sewers;  this  at  a  price  of  9.98  cents  per  100  x)ounds,  computed  from 
comnarison  with  the  cost  of  stable  manure,  possesses  a  theoretical  value  of  $226.08 

X>er  aa^. 

If  this  figure  is  comfiared  with  the  value  ($1,362.72)  of  the  daUy  flow  of  sewage, 
it  follows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  agriculturally  valuable  material  is  con- 
tained in  water,  and  that  the  useful  value  of  the  solid  material  in  the  sewage  is 
that  of  the  material  in  solution  as  1:6. 

Now,  however,  arises  a  condition  which  tends  to  considerably  reduce  the  com- 
puted value  of  the  sediment. 

The  quantities  of  sediment  g^veh  in  Table  11  were  actually  obtained  in  the  labo- 
ratory by  filtration  of  the  sewage,  also  by  a  process  concerning  the  application  of 
which  to  a  daily  quantity  of  8,290,000  cubic  feet  no  report  can  be  made.  The 
extraction  of  the  sisdiment  by  chemical  precipitation  as  is  done  at  Frankf  ort-on- 
the-Main,  Wiesbaden,  Essen,  Dartmund,  Halle,  etc.,  has,  as  is  known,  to  the 
present  obtained  few  really  satisfactory  results  in  regard  to  general  agriculture, 
while  the  deposit  in  the  settling  basins  is  damaged  and  depreciated  in  value  by 
the  presence  of  matters  undesirable  for  agricultural  purposes,  such  as  clay,  chalk, 
and  iron  oxide. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Lepsius  in  Frankfort  from  1888  to  1891  have  proved 
that  the  clarification  of  sewage  by  purely  mechanical  methods  is  only  a  little 
behind  other  processes.  The  total  yearly  expense  of  $16,800  for  chemical  precipi- 
tation in  Frankfort  is,  however,  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  deposit,  owing  to 
the  above-mentioned  materials  and  to  drying,  becomes  transportable. 

Should  the  necessary  settling  basins  for  the  mechanical  clarification  of  the 
sewage  in  Vienna  not  demand  too  gre&t  extension,  and  thereby  lead  to  an  excessive 
increase  of  cost  for  plant  and  operating  expenses,  the  process  must  be  restricted 
merely  to  the  diminution  of  velocity  of  flow,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
heavy  precipitable  matters. 

The  volume  of  sediment  so  obtained  would  in  any  case  be  actually  smaller  than 
that  stated  in  Table  II,  and  for  the  most  part  be  composed  of  the  heavy  mineral 
ingredients,  which  possess  either  only  a  very  little  fertilizing  value  or  none  at  all. 
i^uantity  and  quality  of  the  sediment  experience,  therefore,  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  this  one  practicable  method  of  sedimentation.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Berlin  about  335,850  cubic  feet  of  heavy  matter,  consisting  mainly  of  sand,  paper, 
rags,  and  coffee  grounds,  are  annually  discharged  from  the  pumping  stations  and 
the  sewers.  This  mass  is  one  forty-seven-hundredth  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
sewage. 

The  value  of  the  sediment,  computed  from  analysis  as  6i  cents  per  capita  jrearly , 
would  by  sedimentation  of  all  the  sewage  experience  a  considerable  reduction. 

As  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  clarification  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  several  munic- 
ipalities, it  may  be  noted  that,  including  an  interest  charge  of  4  per  cent  per 
capita  yearly  ux)on  the  capital  invested,  it  amounts  to  in— 

Frankfort,  1.22  marks=0.73  florin8=$0.350. 
Wiesbaden,  0.68  mark8=0.41  florins=$0.197. 
Halle,  0.83  inarks=0.50  florins=$0.240. 

Essen,  1 .00  marks=0.60  florins=|0.288. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  sedimentation  are  quite  considerable, 
and  that  even  with  the  most  practicable  simplification  of  plant  they  will  always 
be  higher  than  the  value  of  the  sediment  obtained,  and  particularly  so  where  on 
account  of  sanitary  reasons  the  removal  of  the  clarification  plant  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  is  demanded.  In  such  a  case  the  establishment  must  be 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance  and  the  sewage  supplied  to  it  there.  Moreover, 
the  nature  of  the  sediment  so  obtained  demands  still  further  treatment  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  a  condition  permitting  its  transportation  to  farther  distances. 

These  conditions  relating  to  the  cost  of  extraction  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fact 
established  by  already  existing  settling  plants  on  the  other,  that  the  deposit  formed 
in  the  settling  basins  is  removed  by  the  fanners  either  not  at  all  or  onlv  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  even  when  they  can  obtain  it  without  cost,  do  not  spealc  much  in 
favor  of  sedimentation. 
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Nomerons  privies  still  exist  in  the  sabnrban  districts  of  Yieima,  and  their  con- 
tents are  generally  buried,  or  emptied  into  the  sewers,  although  100  cnbic  feet  of 
it  contains  ^.5S)  pounds  of  nitrogen,  11.4  i>ounds  of  phosphates,  and  10.5  pounds 
of  i)otash,  and,  therefore,  in  comparison  with  stable  manure,  possesses  a  value  of 
(0.476. 

The  applicability  and  value  of  a  fertilizer  depend  not  onlv  upon  its  theoretically 
computea  value,  but  first  and  foremost  upon,  its  form  and  tne  relative  proportions 
of  the  plant  food  contained  in  it. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  the  undertaking  of  even  partial  sedimenta- 
tion of  the  sewage  can  not  be  advised  under  present  known  conditions  of  operation. 

B.-PBOFITABLE  USE  OP  SEWAGE  BY  IRRIGATION  WITH  IT  UNDILUTED  OR 

DILUTED  IN  GENERAL. 

[Reglernngvath  Markas.] 

A  utilization  of  sewage  in  that  manner  can  in  general  be  made  on  the  level  tracts 
uxK)n  the  right  bank  as  well  as  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  ^ 

1.  Upon  the  right  bank, — The  ground  ujion  the  right  bimk  of  the  Danube  lies 
very  unfavorably  for  the  conduction  of  sewage. 

2.  On  the  left  bank, — ^In  whatever  manner  the  utilization  is  made,  whether  by 
filtration  with  undiluted  sewage  or  by  irrifl»tion  with  diluted  sewa^,  the  plans 
for  collecting  the  sewage  near  the  Stadlau  Bridge  and  for  carrying  it  across  the 
Danube  will  be  similar,  while  the  mixing  of  the  sewage  with  river  water  can  first 
.'be  done  on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream. 

The  method  and  manner  of  transferring  the  sewage  to  the  other  bank  varies, 
however,  as  this  can  be  accomi>li8hed  either  by  means  of  a  pressure  pipe  above 
nround  and  a  bridge,  or  by  laving  an  inverted  siphon  under  the  bottom  of  the 
Danube.  The  locality  in  which  both  sewage  and  nver  water  are  used  can  iJso  be 
varied  according  to  the  proportion  of  extension  flpven  the  irrigation  district. 

There  are  therefore  two  cases  to  be  discussed:  (a)  Carrying  the  sewage  over 
above  the  Danube  and  conducting  it  into  the  Marchfeld  irrigating  canals  at 
Gerasdorf ;  (b)  conducting  the  sewage  across  under  the  Danube  and  thence  into 
the  Marchfeld  irrigating  canals  at  Gerasdorf. 

*  »*»«** 

The  total  cost  per  100  cubic  feet  for  fixed  charges  and  operating  amount  there- 
for to  seven-tentns  cent,  and  for  operating  expenses  only  to  twenty-nine  one-hun- 
dredths  cent,  against  the  value  of  2.45  cents  x)er  cubic  meter  given  in  Appendix  n. 

In  Berlin  the  cost  of  the  pumping  alone  amounts  to  0.114  mark,  or  7.6  cents,  per 
100  cubic  feet  of  sewage  with  the  normal  pressure  head  to  the  filtration  fields  of 

66  to  82i  feet. 

*  *  »  «  *  «  « 

Total  cost  for  carrying  the  sewage  to  Gterasdorf  (lower  level)  by  means  of  a 

siphon  under  the  Danube  River,  $1,238,400. 

******* 

With  a  volume  of  781,960,800  cubic  feet  of  sewage  pumped  during  the  working 
season  of  eight  months,  the  total  cost  of  handling  amounts  to  0.777  cent  and  the 

cost  of  operating  proiwr  to  0.287  cent  "per  IdO  cubic  feet. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

C.-IRRIGATION  WITH    UNDILUTED   SEWAGE    ON   THE  LEFT   BANK   OP   THE 

DANUBE. 

[Regiemngsrath  Edoard  Markus.] 

Pure  broad  irrigation  presents  to  the  agricultural  point  of  view  the  picture  of 
excessive  extravagance.  It  gives  no  natural,  and  particularly  no  agriculturally 
useful  fertilizer,  with  a  comjiound  of  the  unfavorable  proportions  of  sewage. 
How  high  the  actual  surplus  application  of  fertilizer  amounts  to  in  the  case  of 
pure  broad-irrigation  filtration  is  shown  by  Grandke  in  the  following  interesting 
ng^res: 

An  ordinary  application  of  stable  manure  for  taxpimg  purposes  amounts  to 
42,800  to  52,900  pounds  (24  to  30  loads)  per  acre;  a  heavy  application,  to  70,600  to 
88,200  pounds  (40  to  50  loads).  An  acre  of  broad-irrigated  land  receives,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fertilization  equal  to  eleven  times  that  of  an  ordinary  application 
and  seven  times  that  of  a  heavy  one,  and  that,  moreover,  every  year.  A  farmer 
who  gives  his  farm  a  full  fertilization  only  every  third  year  would  be  able  to 
regularly  and  abundantly  fertilize  with  nitrogen  about  twenty-one  times  as  large 
a  surface.  With  potash  and  phosphates  the  fertilization  amounts  to  three  or 
four  times  a  heavy  application  each  year. 

It  is  assumed  from  analogy  with  the  Berlin  in*igation  fields  that  198,000  cubic 
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feet  of  se'WBge  will  be  taken  by  each  acre  x>er  year  in  irrigation,  and  that  the 
Vienna  irrigation  fields  can  have  an  extent  of  6,125  acres.  (Berlin  has  8,125 
acres.) 

Total  cost  of  irrigating  a  surface  of  6,125  acres  is  $8,256,800,  or  $581.72  per  acre. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  it  was,  however,  assumed  that  the  surface  of  6,125 
acres  would  be  subjected  to  irrigation  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  extent 
of  land  available  is  likeljr  to  be  very  small  at  first,  and  only  obtain  an  extension 
in  case  the  success  of  the  irrigation  becomes  pronounced. 

In  this  connection  the  development  of  the  irrigation  fields  in  Gtonnevilliers  at 
Paris  is  very  instructive,  although  these,  owing  to  the  market  facilities  offered  by 
Paris,  were  without  doubt  in  a  particularly  favored  place. 

These  irrigation  fields  measures 

Acres. 

1869 - - 15 

1880 - _.  1,125 

1888 - l,787i 

1890 - -.  2,000 

As  it  therefore  required  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  in  Q^nnevilliers  to  bring 
the  area  to  2,000  acres  more  there  is  no  prospect  that  this  extension  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  Marchfeld. 

In  spito  of  this  the  system  for  collecting,  pumping,  and  conducting  the  sewage 
must  be  constructed  for  handling  the  before-mentioned  volume  of  35.8  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

The  costs  of  the  project  remain  to  a  certain  degree  indei)endent  of  the  extent  of 
irrigation  practicea.  Unlimited  diminution  is  possible  only  in  the  operating 
expenses. 

A  slow  development  of  the  irrigation  farming,  or  if  it  remains  below  the  area 
of  6,125  acres,  would  therefore  impose  an  exceedingly  heavy  additional  burden 
upon  the  first  irrigated  property.  A  guaranty  that  the  irrigation  farming  will 
quickly  attain  its  extension,  or  that  the  above-computed  extent  of  6,125  acres  will 
be  even  oidy  approximately  reached,  is  not  graven. 

These  figures  prove  that  the  carrying  out  of  a  broad  irrigation  purely  is  not 
possible,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  said  concerning  a  profitable 
utilization  of  the  sewage  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  return  u^n  the  cajntal  outlay. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  allowed  to  give  some  data  obtamed  from  a  ten  years' 
oi)eration  of  the  Berlin  irrigation  fields,  as  well  as  from  two  French  systems  of 
this  nature. 

As  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Berlin  city  irrigation  works,  the  irrigation  farms, 
during  the  administration  year  of  1891-92,  had  a  surplus  of  receipte  over  expenses 
of  $58,520,  or  an  interest  of  1.428  -per  cent  upon  the  capital  outlay.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  in  the  capital  outlay  for  the  irrigation 
farms  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  for  pumping  stations,  for  their  construction, 
and  for  laying  the  pressure  pipes  up  to  the  irrigation  farms  is  not  included.  In 
similar  manner  the  expenses  of  ox>erating  the  pumping  stations  (computed  at 
$161,174.64  for  the  year  1891-92)  are  not  set  down  as  a  charge  against  the  irriga- 
tion farms,  but  is  charged  against  the  sewerage  of  the  city.  Were  all  these 
expenses  charged  to  the  sewage  farms,  they  must  have  been  unremunerative. 

Closer  information  concerning  the  profitableness  of  the  individual  sewage 
farms  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Berlin  city  councillor,  Marggraff ,  upon 
'*  The  Sewerage  of  Berlin,"  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  m  London,  1891. 

According  to  that  there  were  up  to  that  time  four  farm  systems  in  complete 
operation.  From  these  was  obtained  during  the  municipal  year  1890-91 ,  includinj^ 
the  purchase  price  of  the  farms,  their  adaptation,  grading,  and  draining,  a  divi- 
dena  as  follows,  viz: 

Per  cent. 

1.  From  the  farms  of  Osdorf 0.049 

2.  From  the  farms  of  Qrossbeeren 2. 56 

3.  From  the  farms  of  Falkenberg 3.29 

4.  From  the  farms  of  Malchow 2. 32 

Even  in  these  figures  also  the  cost  of  the  system  for  bringing  the  sewage  to  the 
farms,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  system,  are 
not  included. 

According  to  the  contents  of  the  municipal  report  of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  the 
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year  189^-98,  the  profitableness  of  the  sewage  farms  daring  the  period  had  con- 
siderably diminisned  and  amonnted  to — 

Per  cent. 

1.  The  Osdorf  farm --. -0.21 

2.  The  Grossbeeren  farm _ —0.80 

8.  The  Falkenberg  farm +2.26 

4.  The  Malchow  farm _ _ 4-0.92 

5,  The  Blankenfelde  farm —2.73 

Essentially  more  favorable  are  the  conditions  at  the  sewage  farms  at  Genne- 
villiers,  near  Paris,  which  in  1890  had  attained  the  size  of  2,000  acres.  They  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  produce  the  finest  kind  of  products.  The  increased 
profit  from  the  gn^ound  is  computed  to  be  $64  per  acre,  and  its  selling  value  is 
estimated  at  from  $800  to  $1,600,  and  may  run  up  to  even  $1,760  per  acre. 

The  city  of  Paris  bought  the  land  at  the  beginning  and  afterwards  sold  it  at  a 
considerable  profit. 

The  population  of  Gtennevilliers  increased  80  per  cent  between  1866  and  1886, 
and  between  the  latter  date  and  1891  grew  from  4,443  to  5,837.  The  conditions  as 
to  health  have  not  suffered  in  the  least,  notwithstandinflr  the  ground  water  used 
for  drinking  purposes  is  the  sewage  which  has  been  filtered  through  the  soil. 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  the  summer  of  1892  the  irrigation  was  as  litUe 
interruxited  there  as  in  Berlin,  where  the  conditions  on  account  of  the  slight  per- 
meability and  receptiveness  of  the  soil  are  not  by  any  means  so  favorable. 

At  Rheims  in  1890  the  sewage  farming  was  conducted  by  the  Ck)mpagnie  des  Eaux 
Yannes.  The  surface  available  for  irrigation  amounts  to  1 ,300  acres,  of  which  the 
city  of  Rheims  laid  out  400  acres,  while  the  remainder  was  purchased  by  the  comi>any. 

A  portion  of  this  area  receives  the  sewage  by  gravity,  the  remainder  (Domaine 
Baslieuz)  by  the  pumping  of  a  110-horsepower  engine.  In  1891,600  acres  were 
cultivated  with  su^r  beets  under  complete  irrigation. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  agricultural  experiment  the  company  leased  all  the 
irrigated  land  to  a  farming  company  at  the  following  average  yearly  prices  per 
acre,  viz,  $8  and  $16  for  the  first  two  years,  $16  for  the  following  eight  years,  $18 
for  ttte  f oUowinpf  ten  years,  and  $20  for  the  following  sixteen  vears. 

The  instance  just  quoted  proves  that  the  success  of  sewage  farming  can  be  very 
different,  depending  upon  the  local  conditions. 

Climatically  Paris  and  Rheims  are  considerable  more  favorably  situated  than 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  a  xK)int  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
proved  that  the  system  of  limited  area  at  Gennevilliers  would  be  able  to  return 
such  large  profits  if  it  were  given  an  extension  of  area  to  5,000  to  7,500  acres. 

Finally,  it  must  not  remain  unnoticed  that  throughout  France,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rational  irrigation  (not  filtration  with  city  sewa^) ,  a  favorable  cli- 
mate, special  industry  of  inhabitants,  an  assured  marnet,  and  a  rational  culture, 
the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  plfuits,  or  the  development  of  a  special  culture 
method  have  become  x)articularly  profitable,  the  price  of  the  land  as  a  result  of 
its  increased  earning  capacity  has  experienced  a  very  considerable  rise  in  value. 

As  illustration,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles,  irrigated  with  the  water 
from  the  sewers,  costs  $1 ,200  to  $1 ,600  per  acre ;  that  adjoining  the  canals  of  Carpen- 
tras.  Isle  and  Cebedan,  also  in  the  parishes  of  Chateaurenard,  St.  Remy ,  and  Grave- 
son,  an  average  of  $320  to  $400  per  acre  (formerly  $56) ,  while  the  areas  watered  by 
the  Canal  du  Verdon  have  risen  in  price  to  five  and  ten  times  their  earlier  value. 

Exactly  similar  conditions  have  been  shown  also  in  the  irrigated  portions  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice. 

Moreover,  were  the  lease  profits  obtained  at  Rheims,  running  from  $8  to  $20  per 
acre,  capitalized  at  an  interest  of  4  "per  cent,  there  results  a  ground  value  of  from 
$200  to  $500  per  acre,  which  is  not  much  higher  than  that  quoted  above  for  well 
watered  and  thickly  cultivated  lands  in  the  departments  of  Bouches  du  Rhone 
and  Vauclose,  although  remaining  far  behind  the  value  of  Gennevilliers. 

Against  the  above-quoted  prices  for  land  there  is  in  case  of  the  introduction  of 
sewage  farming  into  the  Marchf eld  a  charge  per  acre  in  round  numbers  of  $537.60 
if  the  full  area  of  6,125  acres  is  utilized,  and  of  $864  in  round  numbers  if  the 
irrigation  is  limited  to  2,500  acres. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  circumstances  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  sys- 
tem with  undiluted  sewage  can  not,  under  the  given  conditions,  be  recommended. 

D.— IBMGATION  WITH  DILUTED  SEWAGE  ON  THE  LEFT  BANK  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

[Regierungsrath  Markus.] 

It  is  very  difficult  at  best  to  properly  establish  a  rational  utilization  of  diluted 
sewage. 

By  a  good  average  harvest  there  is,  according  to  Heiden,  taken  from  the  ground 
the  nilTogen  of  10  persons,  the  phosphates  of  20.  and  the  i)otash  of  50.    With  the 
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• 

sewage  from  Vienna  and  an  nnintermpted  irrigation  an  area  of  838,750  acres  can 
therefore  be  abundantly  supplied  witn  nitro^nons  fertilizer,  if  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  unavoidable  loss  by  decomposition  of  the  sewage  in  the  conduits 
leading  to  the  place  of  use.  To  be  sure,  the  necessary  amounts  of  phosphates  and 
potash  lacking  must  be  supplied  in  some  other  wav. 

Fertilization  with  diluted  sewage  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  a  simple 
irrigation,  and  therefore,  to  begin  with,  is  dependent  upon  duration  of  the  profita- 
ble period  of  vegetation  and  the  precipitation.  The  duration  of  this  irrigation 
can  be  set  down  as  from  six  to  eight  months  each  year  upon  the  average.  The 
Vienna  sewage  would,  therefore,  during  this  length  of  time  be  able  to  cover 
162,500  to  215,000  acres  upon  a  nitrogen  basis. 

B.^CONCBBNING  THE  PROFIT  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  INTRODUCING  THE  VIENNA 
SEWAGE  INTO  THE  TRUNK  CANAL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MARCHFELD  IRRIGA- 
TION. 

[Freiherr  von  Plrqnet,  Wllh.  Wodicka.] 

• 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  the  profitableness  of  this  future  introduction,  it 
Appeals  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  consider  the  question  squarely,  whether, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  feared,  a  large  part  of  the  fer- 
tilizing material  contained  in  the  sewage  would  not  be  lost  during  its  long  passage 
through  the  sewers  and  canals.  The  authors  do  not  share  these  tears,  ana  found 
their  opinions  upon  the  teachings  of  scientific  results  and  practical  experiences. 

The  principal  action  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  so-called  ''  self- 
purificationof  rivers; "  this  is,  that  not  only  are  the  harmful  organic  substances 
m  the  water  of  a  river  diluted  or  deposited,  but  also  undergo  a  {larticular  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  so  that  after  a  relatively  short  fiow  they  lose  their  harmful 
character.  This  process  of  change  does  not,  however,  depreciate  the  fertilizer, 
but  the  contrary. 

By  this  only  a  change  of  harmful  organic  substances  to  harmless  organic 
materials  has  been  accomplished;  the  value  and  quality  of  the  fertilizing  materials 
are  not  injured  by  this  change. 

A  portion  of  the  x)lant  food  which  is  contained  in  the  sewage  is  lost  after  a  long 
flow  in  the  rivers,  either  by  being  carried  into  the  under^ound  or  by  being  taken 
up  by  vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  loss  is,  however,  m  our  case  exceptionally 
small. 

*   .  *  *  »  »  «  * 

As  a  standard  practical  example  of  an  irri^tion  with  strongly  diluted  city 
sewage,  which  still  even  to  great  oistances  fertilizes  the  soil  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner, the  Vettabia  Canal  in  Milan  can  be  mentioned.  Regierung^ath  Markus 
gives  some  detailed  data  concerning  it  in  his  instructive  book.  Improvements  in 
Italy,  pa^es  85-87;  it  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  carries  as  high  as  106  cubic 
feet  of  nver  water  i)er  second,  including  about  1.44  cubic  feet  of  the  so-called 
Milan  house  water.  The  effect  upon  the  vegetation  is  a  conspicuously  favorable 
one,  and  no  harmful  effect  in  sanitary  matters  has  arisen  from  the  system  to 
this  day. 

These  statements  have  found  full  confirmation  and  amplification  in  the  infor- 
mation which  Vittorio  Salvini  has  given.  We  give  here  his  letter  of  April  6, 1894, 
to  Freiherr  v.  Pirquet  nearly  at  full  length,  on  account  of  its  importance: 

**  This  canal  carries  106  to  141  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  is  the  one  which  receives 
a  large  part  (about  three-fourths)  of  the  Milan  sewage  and  carries  it  for  distribu- 
tion below  Milan  to  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

**  EVom  the  experiences  which  we,  who  are  at  the  same  time  engineers  and  farm- 
ers, have  had,  we  can  state  that  the  loss  of  fertilizing  constituent^i  even  at  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles  is  an  entirely  insignificant  one.  It  would  be  an  error  to  believe 
that  the  farmers  who  live  12  miles  down  the  stream  receive  for  irrigation  only 
clear  water  from  the  Vettabia.  The  water  in  the  canal  may  not  indeed  be  as  rich 
in  fertilizing  materials  as  directly  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  city,  but  it  is  still 
far  richer  than  the  water  from  any  other  canal.  In  order  to  prove  to  you  what  I 
state,  I  am  in  jiosition  to  state  that  for  tracts  of  ground  which  are  irrigated  with 
water  from  the  Vettabia  Canal  the  lease  price  is  about  §4  per  acre  higher,  as  well 
for  tracts  12  miles  distant  as  for  that  on  the  immediate  outskirts,  than  for  land 
otherwise  irrigated. 

'*  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  manuring  contents  in  the  current  of  the  stream 
undiminish^,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  canal  the  strongest  possible  fall.  Our 
Vettabia  has  a  fall  of  0.70  per  cent  up.  Only  relatively  small  amounts  of  fertiliz- 
ing material  and  sediment  are  at  first  wasted  in  the  bed  in  a  newly  built  canal; 
after  a  few  months  the  bottom  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  manuring' 
material  which  forms  an  actual  crust  and  which  in  consequence  prevents  any 
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farther  escape.  We,  at  this  locality ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accnmolation  of  heavy- 
matters,  ana  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  canal  water  throughout  its  course  at  the 
same  fertilizing  strength  as  far  as  possible,  place  laborers  in  the  canal  from  time 
to  time  who  stir  up  the  coating  of  slime  on  the  bottom,  so  that  it  is  carried  along 
by  the  water. 

"  If  the  Vettabia  water,  as  I  have  mentioned,  brings  an  equally  high  price  12 
miles  below  Milan,  the  cause  lies  probably  in  thiis  fact,  that  commercial  fertilizers 
can  not  be  so  easily  obtained  for  ground  at  a  distance  from  Milan,  and  the  fertil- 
izing water  becomes  that  much  more  valuable.  But  the  equality  of  price  after  a 
long  experience  proves  that  the  contents  of  the  water  suffer  no  considerable  loss 
during  the  long  now/* 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE   MARCHFELD  IRRIGATION  PROJECT  FOR  AN  AREA  OF 

'  172,600  ACRES. 

The  cost  of  the  transfer  svstem,  increased  by  the  capitalized  operating  expenses 
(estimated  for.  eight  months) ,  according  to  the  computation  previously  given, 
amounts  to  $12,096  per  acre. 

Against  this  outlay  of  capital  there  should  be  computed  the  value  of  the  sewage, 
which,  having  been  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  is  brought  to  the  plain  in  a 
condition  favorable  for  taking  oy  the  plants. 

One  must  therefore — 

First,  take  into  account  a  loss  of  value  in  consequence  of  the  dilution  of  the 
sewage  by  rain  and  by  the  flushing  of  the  intercepting  sewers.  Probably  each 
intercepting  sewer  may  be  flushed  for  a  maximum  of  three  hours  daily.  As  by 
this  the  sewage  is  only  diluted  and  not  rendered  entirely  valueless,  we  will  charge 
the  remnant  to  rain  and  contingencies,  and  so  take  three  hours — ^i.  e. ,  one-eighth, 
or  12.5  x)er  cent — into  the  computation  as  loss  in  value. 

Second,  take  account  of  those,  even  if  small,  losses  reducing  the  manuring 
material  which  occur  during  the  flow  through  the  canal  or  arise  from  the  fact 
that  in  irrigating  the  ground  the  fertilizing  matter  is  not  entirely  absorbed,  but 
a  portion  passes  into  the  subsoil  and  so  is  lost  to  vegetation. 

In  an  irrigation  the  suspended  matters  are  almost  entirely  retained  by  the 
ground;  the  taking  up  of  the  sex>arated  matter  depends,  however,  ux)on  the  absorp- 
tive powers  of  the  ground  and  upon  the  strength  of  the  irrigation.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  public  report  of  the  expert  commission 
already  mentioned  says  the  southern  Marchfeld  district,  which  forms  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  plain,  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  a  tenacious  soil,  whose  absorptive 
power  is  doubtiess  very  high,  and  that  the  proposed  irrigation  is  actually  only 
a  moistening  one,  a  surplus  of  water  not  being  at  command. 

Now,  it  is  known  that  during  the  summer  in  a  tenacious  soil  only  5  to  6  per 
cent  of  the  rainfall  penetrates  to  the  lower  depths;  in  a  light  soil  as  high  as  23  per 
cent,  while  the  remainder  is  evaporated  and  token  up  by  plants. 

We  compute,  therefore,  these  losses  of  the  second  category  as  15  per  cent. 

If  we  add  the  above-estimated  loss  of  12.5  "per  cent  to  this,  the  total  loss  figures 
out  27.5  per  cent,  or,  in  round  numbers,  30  per  cent;  with  this  acceptation  a  suf- 
ficiently cautious  estimate  can  be  made. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  computations  made  in  Reports  I  and  II — with  a  flow  of 
35.3  cubic  feet  per  second  and  with  a  valuation  of  2.55  to  11.12  cents  per  100  cubic 
feet — the  value  of  the  sewage  flowing  from  the  trunk  sewers  and  for  240  days 
amounts  to,  in  round  numbers.  $336,000  to  $1,536,000. 

If  we  take  account  of  the  above-computed  30  per  cent  reduction,  we  have  the 
value  of  the  fertilizer  available  for  vegetotion  reaching  the  Marchfeld  in  the 
course  of  the  year  in  round  numbers  from  $235,200  to  $1,008,000. 

This  amount  divided  among  17,250  acres  gives  a  yearly  manuring  value  of  from 
$1.37  to  $6.17  per  acre,  which  therefore  represents  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
theproflt  upon  the  capital  outlay  for  the  conducting  system. 

The  capitol  outlay  of  $12.10  per  acre  for  the  conducting  system  would  therefore 
pay  an4nterest  of  $1.37  to  $6.17 — ^that  is,  of  from  11  to  50  per  cent. 

IV.  CONCERNING  THE  PROFITABLE  USE  OF  SEWAGE  UNDER  THE 
HOBOHM  PLAN  OF  LEADING  THE  SEWAGE  AND  CARRYING  IT 
(AFTER  A  PRELIMINARY  PARTIAL  SEDIMENTATION)  IN  BOATS 
UPON  A  CANAL  CROSSING  THE  MARCHFELD  IN  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  GROSS-ENZERSDORF-AUGERN. 

The  Hobohm  scheme  does  not  seem  practical,  and  would  by  its  adoption  not  be 
able  to  bring  about  a  profitable  utilization  of  tne  Vienna  sewage. 

S.  Doc.  38 2 
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Table  n. — Table  ahounng  amount  and  value  of  sewage  m  the  main  inteart^piting 

sewers  from  chemical  teits  by  Dr,  E,  Meisal. 
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Ha, — Table  showing  amount  and  value  of  sewage  in  the  main  intercepting  sewers 

from  chemical  tests  by  Dr.  E.  Meissl. 
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Als-Bach  and  Wfthringer-Bach 
Intercepting    sewer    on    the 
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Left  Choleracanal  with  Ottak- 

ringer-Bach 
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FaToritener  intercepting  sewer 
Brigittenaner  i  n  t  e  r  c  e  p  t  i  n  g 

sewer 


Total  from  other  sewers  in 
Tablel 
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Value  per 
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38.4 

126.6 

61.6 
09.5 
86.4 

187.2 
78.6 


71.4 


kreuiier  kreuzer  gulden 

9.38 


24.7 

12.4 

14.0 
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11.1 

6.7 
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13.43 


6.7 

2.8 

3.2 
2.6 
2.6 

1.5 
8.0 


3.06 


15.70 

7.22 
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0.44 

0.10 
10.27 


9.50 
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giUden. 
2.16 

a54 

1.65 
2.50 
2.07 

2.07 
2.86 


Total  value 
per  day. 


2.18 


gulden 
1,899.43 

667.80 

2,806.80 

2,082.10 

584.97 

272.10 
3,600.30 


12,618.002,864.00 


gulden. 
438.33 

128.21 

641.44 
662.09 
181.75 

00.92 
800.66 


[NoTK.— In  Tables  I  and  n  English  units  of  measurement  are  used.    Tables  la  and  Ila  are  tbe 
same,  using  the  metric  system.] 


SOKE  OBSEBVATIOHS  OV  THE   EFFECT  OF   FLUSHDrG  DEVICES 

FOB  SllALL  SEWEBS. 

[By  Asa  E.  Phillips,  Assistant  Engineer,  District  of  Columbia.] 

The  general  principle  of  the  flushing  device  is  to  suddenly  discharge 
into  the  sewer  a  considerable  volume  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  pipe  of  stranded  solids.  As  a  rule,  the  siphon  is  6  or  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  somewhat  smaller  than  the  sewer  te 
which  it  is  connected.  The  quantity  of  water  is  measured  by  the  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  tank,  since  the  depth  of  discharge  is  ordinarily 
constant  for  one  size  of  siphon.  The  amount  of  discharge  per  second 
varies  somewhat  for  the  different  varieties  of  the  device  and  different 
local  conditions,  but  is  roughly  stated  as  1  cubic  foot  per  second  for 
the  6-inch  siphon  and  2  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  8-inch.  No  for- 
mula has  been  proposed  for  the  volume  of  water  required  for  differ- 
ent grades  and  sizes,  and  the  only  rule  known  to  have  been  used 
appears  to  be  of  little  value.  This  important  detail  is  determined  by 
individual  judgment,  generally  unsupx>orted  by  investigation  or  expe- 
rience, so  that  the  common  practice  has  varied  within  a  large  range 
of  values,  while  tanks  of  uniform  size  usually  have  been  constructed 
regardless  of  differences  in  the  size  or  gradient  of  the  sewers  to  be 
flushed.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  the  flush  and  the 
complex  conditions  as  to  contributing  population,  rate  of  water  con- 
sumption, etc.,  have  been  justly  considered  a  bar  to  aby  precision  in 
this  respect.  Recent  discussion  of  the  subject,  however,  has  tended  to 
establish  certain  limitations  in  the  use  of  flushing  devices  which 
should  lead  to  improvement  in  the  general  practice. 

The  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  flush  is  the  removal  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals  of  solid  matter  flushed  into  the  sewer  from 
house  laterals,  and  there  stranded  because  of  the  shallow  depth  of 
flow  and  sluggish  current  and  its  carriage  down  the  line  to  a  x>oint 
where  the  depth  and  velocity  are  sufficient  to  insure  removal  to  the 
ultimate  point  of  discharge.  The  efficiency  of  the  flushing  device  in 
I)erforming  this  work  is  not  well  understood.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  effect  under  the  varying  conditions  encountered,  esi)ecially  for 
widely  different  gi*ades,  and  at  considerable  distance  from  the  dead 
end.  It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  the  effect  diminishes 
very  rapidly  as  the  distance  increases,  and  becomes  almost  impercepti- 
ble 600  or  700  feet  from  the  taiiik,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
this  has  been  observed  only  in  cases  of  flush  of  small  volume  on  flat 
grades,  or  where  the  depth  of  ordinary  flow  was  considerable.  Of  the 
effect  of  discharge  of  600  gallons  or  more,  such  as  were  used  in  the 
cases  to  follow,  there  appears  to  be  no  recorded  observations,  so  that 
no  comparison  with  those  already  published  can  be  made.  Several 
grade  conditions  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  effect  of  the  flush  under  such  circumstances,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  indicate  by  means  of  diagrams  the  different  results  obtained.     For 
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these  no  special  accuracy  is  claimed,  but  in  the  few  cases  given  the 
differences  are  sufficiently  marked  as  to  suggest  certain  conclusions 
therefrom. 

The  Park  street  line  is  the  first  of  these.  This  sewer  is  12  inches 
in  diameter,  about  1,870  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  uniform  grade 
throughout  of  9  inches  per  100  feet.  Preliminary  examination  dis- 
covered slightly  unfavorable  conditions  for  experimental  work,  such 
as  an  uneven  grade,  rough  joints,  and  poor  alignment  in  places,  all 
of  which  affected  the  observations  and  results  to  some  extent.  It  may 
now  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapin  street  line,  the 
sewers  cited  are  old  and  generally  possess  these  irregularities,  but, 
excepting  slight  silt  accumulation  at  points  distant  from  the  basin, 
they  were  found  to  be  very  clean.  The  presence  of  even  a  small 
amount  of  silt  in  the  invert,  particularly  at  manholes,  undoubtedly 
affected  the  flow  and  was  the  chief  source  of  error  in  the  observations. 

The  tank  on  Park  street  was  found  to  have  an  effective  capacity  of 
84  cubic  feet,  or  about  630  gallons,  and  discharged  through  an  8-inch 
siphon  in  the  mean  time  of  forty-two  seconds.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  the  velocity  at  the  point  of  discharge,  but  this  date  would 
indicate  an  approximate  mean  velocity  of  6  feet  per  second.  Obser- 
vations of  the  flush  were  simultaneously  taken  at  all  of  the  manholes, 
and  the  depths  of  flow  wei*e  recorded  at  intervals  of  fifteen  seconds 
or  less.  These  depths  were  referi'ed  to  the  time  of  siphon  discharge, 
and  the  diagrams  of  the  flush  have  been  constructed  from  this  datum. 

The  first  diagram  (fig.  1)  shows  the  form  of  the  fiush  wave  as  taken 
at  five  consecutive  manholes  within  1,000  feet  of  the  tank.  The  lower 
four  manholes  were  not  platted  because  of  the  confusion  of  lines  that 
would  result,  but  the  data  are  given  in  Table  I.  This  diagram  and 
tabulation  show  how  well  the  depth  of  fiow  is  maintained  for  very 
long  distances.  One  thousand  feet  from  the  dead  end  the  flush  is 
very  efficient,  and  at  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  feet  appears  to  be  quite 
effective.  This  large  radius  of  effect  is  doubtless  due  to  the  volume 
of  water  used,  as  published  data  for  smaller  discharges  indicate  that 
a  tank  of  half  this  capacity  would  have  a  very  greatly  diminished 
influence. 

Table  I. — Park  street  seioer, 
[Capacity  of  tank^  84  cubic  feet=36a0  gallons;  time  of  diichargre,  42  secondB.) 


Manhole. 

Size  (di- 
ameter). 

Oradlent 

Distance 

from 
deadend. 

Depth  of  flow. 

Duration 

of  greatest 

effect. 

Normal. 

Flush. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

Inches. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Pier  cent. 
0.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.75 
,75 
.75 

Feet. 

200 

882 

672 

7»8 

948 

1,182 

1.882 

1,486 

1,688 

1,860 

Inches. 

1! 

Inches. 

i 

Min.    Sec. 
1   00 
1    16 

1  46 

2  00 
2    16 

1 

4^ 
4 

8i 

2  60 

3  00 
3  45 
3    45 

The  second  diagram  for  this  line  (fig.  2)  shows  the  computed  velocity 
curve  for  the  ordinary  flow,  the  assumed  velocity  to  prevent  sedimen- 
tation and  the  accelerated  velocity  due  to  the  flush.  These  curves  are 
not  supposed  to  be  precise,  but  they  illustrate  the  purpose  of  the  flush- 
ing device,  and  to  some  extent  the  degrees  of  effectiveness  required. 
8*  Ooc*  4 40 
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The  curve  of  normal  flow  shows  the  very  low  velocity  along  the  upper 
portion  of  the  line,  and  its  gradual  increase  approaching  the  required 
velocity  at  the  lower  end,  while  the  flush  curve  shows  a  corresxK)nding 
high  velocity  at  the  upper  end  and  its  rate  of  fall  toward  the  2^f oot- 
per-second  velocity,  where  in  theory  at  least  it  would  seem  that  the 
two  curves  meet  at  a  common  tangent  point.  In  this  sewer,  it  may  be 
noted,  the  normal  flow  does  not  attain  a  rate  of  2i  feet  per  second, 
and  probably  would  not  for  a  distance  of  2,000  feet.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  flush  would  seem  to  maintain  this  velocity 
for  a  distance  probably  as  great;  so  that,  so  far  as  these  observations 
go,  they  indicate  that  for  this  very  long  line  and  flat  grade  the  flush 
tank  is  efficient  and  of  the  proper  size. 

The  second  series,  taken  on  one  of  the  Connecticut  avenue  sewers, 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  effect  produced  on  a  varying  and 
decreasing  gradient. 

Table  II. — Connecticut  avenue  sewer, 

[Capacity  of  tank,  82  cubic  feet  =  616  gallons;  time  of  discharge,  45  seconds.] 


Size  (di- 
ameter). 

Orade. 

Distance 
.  from 
dead 
end. 

Depth  of  flow. 

Duration 

of  greatest 

effect. 

Normal. 

Flush. 

1 

2 
8 
4 

Inches. 

12 
12 
12 

Percent. 

1 
1 
0.4 

1 

Feet. 
176 

478 
618 

Inches. 
1 

Inches. 
8* 

Min.  sec. 
1    16 
1    Bt^ 
3    00 
3   00 

The  diagram  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  diminished  velocity  and  enlarged 
area  of  section  of  the  flush  wave,  as  recorded  at  manhole  No.  3,  show- 
ing the  marked  effect  of  the  diminished  rate  of  grade  in  the  i)ortion 
of  the  sewer  immediately  above.  Unfortunately  this  could  not  be 
further  observed,  owing  to  a  change  in  gradient  from  this  point.  It 
probably  indicates,  however,  that  for  a  line  of  varying  slope  the 
minimum  should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  capacity  of  the  tank. 

The  third  series  was  taken  on  the  Chapin  street  sewer,  which  has 
the  reversed  conditions  of  a  varying  but  rapidly  increasing  gradient. 
The  observed  effect  of  the  flush  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  diagram 
(fig.  4).  The  rapid  run-off  and  greatly  reduced  area  of  section  toward 
the  lower  end  of  the  sewer  indicate  the  very  high  velocity  which  such 
steep  slopes  mu^t  produce.  In  this  case  the  minimum  grade  being  1 
per  cent,  and  that  for  a  length  of  only  190  feet,  a  flush  tank  of  con- 
siderably less  capacity  would  probably  be  sufficiently  effective,  if, 
indeed,  for  such  grade  conditions  automatic  flushing  is  at  all  necessary. 

Table  HI. — Chapin  street  sewer, 
[Capacity  of  tank,  88  cubic  feet=8S0  gallons;  time  of  discharge,  48  seconds.] 


Manhole. 

Size  (di- 
ameter). 

Grade. 

Percent. 

1 
2 

6.6 
9 

Distance 
from 
dead 
end. 

Depth  of  flow. 

Duration 

of  greatest 

effect. 

Xormal. 

Flush. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

Inches. 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Feet. 
190 
350 
490 
706 

Inches. 

\ 

Inches. 

Min.  sec. 
1    00 
1    00 
1    00 
1    00 
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The  fourth  series,  taken  on  one  of  the  Thirty-second  street  sewers, 
shows  the  observed  effects  on  a  nearly  uniform  steep  grade.  The 
first  diagram  (fig.  5)  for  this  line  shows  the  form  of  the  flush  wave  as 
observed  at  each  manhole.  The  quick  run-off  and  nearly  uniform 
area  of  section  maintained  indicate  the  piston-like  effect  of  the  dis- 
charge. In  fact,  the  flow  was  so  rapid  and  so  quickly  past  as  to  render 
the  taking  of  the  observations  rather  difficult  and  their  relative 
accuracy  to  some  degree  uncertain. 

Table  IV. — Thirtp-second  street  sewer. 
[Capacity  of  tank,  84  cubic  feet=680  gallons;  titaie  of  diBcharge,  4B  seconds.] 


Sixe  (di- 
ameter). 

Qrade. 

Distance 
from 
dead 
end. 

Depth  of  flow. 

Duration 

nf  firr AntAAf 

Normal. 

Flush.        effect. 

r 

1 

2 
8 
4 

Ifu^tes. 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Ptrcent. 
4 
4 

4.1 
5.0 

Feet. 
75 
866 
485 

725 

Inche9. 
i 

i 

1* 

Inche9. 

Min.  wc. 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1    00 

The  curves  here  and  there  seem  to  suggest  such  unavoidable  irregu- 
larities, but  the  general  effect  is  very  clearly  shown.  The  second 
diagram  (fig.  6)  indicates  the  approximate  velocity  attained  by  the 
flush  in  connection  with  the  assumed  2i  feet  per  second  constant,  as 
well  as  the  estimated  velocity  of  ordinary  flow.  This  shows  in  another 
form  the  marked  effect  of  the  discharge  on  a  steep  slope,  and  also  how 
quickly  on  such  grades  the  normal  flow  attains  suMcient  velocity  to 
prevent  deposit.  From  a  study  of  these  diagrams  we  may  conclude 
that  the  flush  increases  rapidly  in  effectiveness  as  the  grade  increases, 
having  a  remarkable  scouring  power  on  grades  of  4  per  cent  or  more, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  automatic  flushing  decreases 
correspondingly,  there  being  apparently  little  need  for  such  a  device 
on  slopes  approaching  4  per  cent. 

A3  has  been  stated,  no  formula  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required  to  flush  for  the  several  conditions  as  to  size, 
gradient,  etc.  In  a  general  way  it  has  been  said  that  ^'long  lines  on 
flat  grades  require  greater  capacity  of  tanks  than  steep  slopes  or 
short  lines,"  but  no  attempt  to  formulate  these  factors  for  discussion 
has  been  made.  Aside  from  the  cost  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, economy  in  the  use  of  water  would  give  to  the  subject  some 
importance,  for  one  400-gallon  tank  requires  for  a  thirty-six-hour  dis- 
charge no  less  than  100,000  gallons  per  annum.  However  the 
uncertain  and  variable  conditions  controlling  the  amount  of  ordinary 
flow,  etc.,  would  make  such  a  formula  of  little  practical  usefulness,  it 
woul(J  seem  of  some  value  in  considering  the  factors  in  the  problem, 
which  are  comparatively  well  understood,  at  least  so  as  to  show  to 
some  degree  the  limitations  governing  the  use  of  this  device  for  the 
conditions  which  are  easily  determined.  Briefly,  the  object  of  the 
flush  is  to  secure  a  periodic  velocity  of  more  than  2^  feet  per  second 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer  and  to  maintain  the  same  to  a  point 
where  the  ordinary  flow  attains  this  rate.  Disregarding  the  amount  of 
normal  flow,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  water  to  satisfy  this  condi- 
tion is  a  function  of  the  diameter  of  the  sewer  and  of  its  gradient. 
From  general  consideration  of  the  well-known  formula  for  velocity 

V=C  VRS, 
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remembering  that  for  circular  conduits  the  hydraulic  radius  is  a 
direct  function  of  a  semidiameter,  we  may  consider  (1)  the  quantity 
Q  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  radius  and  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  slope;  and,  to  complete  the  statement  of  con- 
trolling conditions  (2),  that  it  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  sewer 
from  the  dead  end  to  the  point  where  the  normal  flow  bscomes  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  velocity  of  2^  feet  per  second.  Under  these 
assumed  conditions,  designating  this  distance^  by  L,  in  linear  feet, 
letting  C  represent  the  necessary  modifying  coefficient,  Q  the  quantity 
in  cubic  feet,  and  R  the  radius  of  the  sewer  in  feet,  the  formula 
would  take  the  shape 


Q= 


La/R 
CVS 


Solving  this  equation  from  the  data  given  on  the  Park  street  line 
we  obtain  a  rough  approximation  for  C  of  190. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  factors  which  establish  the  value  of  L.  If 
we  let  A  represent  the  area  of  cross  section  of  normal  flow  for  any 
given  gradient  required  to  produce  the  velocity  of  2^  feet  per  second, 
and  let  D  equal  the  increment  in  discharge  for  each  linear  foot  of 
sewer  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  then 


L= 


2iA 


D 

in  which  A  is  definitely  determined  by  an  application  of  Kutter's 
formula.  The  quantity  D  is  evidently  a  function  of  the  number  of 
persons  or  premises  tributary  to  the  sewer  and  of  their  per  diem 
water  consumption.  But  these  are  variable  quantities,  rarely  the  same 
for  two  sewers.  A  uniform  contributing  population  of  30  persons  per 
100  feet  of  sewer,  with  a  daily  flow  per  capita  of  100  gallons,  three- 
fourths  assumed  to  run  off  in  six  hours,  would  give  a  value  for  D  of 
0.00015  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Table  V  gives  the  value  of  A  for  different  grades  and  the  corre- 
sponding depth  of  flow,  in  inches: 


Table  V. 


Grade. 

Areas  of  section  for  2^  feet  per  sec- 
ond Telocity. 

Depth  of  flow  for  2^  feet  per  second 
velocity. 

6  inches 
eter. 

8  inches 
diam- 
eter. 

10  inches 
diam- 
eter. 

12  inches 
diam- 
eter. 

6  inches 
diun- 
eter. 

8  inches 
diam- 
eter. 

10  inches 
eter. 

12  inches 
eter. 

/Tsr  cent. 

2 
8 
4 
5 

8q.  feet. 

Sq./eet. 
0.229 
.182 
.008 
.060 
.084 
.028 
.022 

.140 
.106 
.056 
.(K« 
.020 
.024 

Sq./eet. 
0.286 
.148 
.116 
.000 
.041 
.081 
.026 

Inches. 

Inches. 
6.0 
8.8 
2.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 

Inches. 
4.8 
8.0 
2.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 

Inches. 
4.1 
2.9 
2.4 
1.6 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 

0.136 
.006 
.046 
.081 
.028 
.010 

8.0 
2.0 
1.7 
1.8 
1.0 
0.9 

This  table  indicates  the  very  small  flow  on  the  larger  grades  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  self -cleansing  velocity  and  the  relation  between  the 
ordinary  discharge  and  the  rate  of  grade  within  the  limits  given. 
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Table  VI  gives  the  various  quantities  of  water  obtained  by  the  for- 
mula for  the  foregoing  grades  and  sizes,  under  the  conditions  which 
have  been  stat'^d,  allowing  an  increased  rate  on  long  lines  and  a  dimin- 
ishing rate  of  flow  on  short  lines,  from  the  avei*age  value  of  0.00015 
cubic  foot  per  second. 

Table  VI. 


Quantity  of  water  required  to 

liuah. 

Grade. 

8  inches   '  10  inches 

12  inc  es 

diameter,   diameter. 

diameter. 

Ptrcent, 

! 
Cubic  feet.  CuMefeet, 

CuMcfeet. 
lUO 

k 

80 

90 

! 

66 

66 

80 

46 

66 

70 

2 

20 

80 

36 

8 

16 

» 

26 

4 

10 

16 

20 

6 

8 

10 

16 

These  results  indicate  that  a  very  considerable  modification  of  the 
volume  of  water  should  be  allowed  for  lines  of  different  gradient,  and 
that  the  required  volume  diminishes  very  rapidly  with  an  increase  of 
grade;  also  that  it  is  affected  to  a  smaller  extent  by  the  size  of  the 
sewer;  that  for  all  sizes  no  flush  tanks  are  probably  required  on  slopes 
exceeding  2  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  inferred  in  such  cases  also  that 
flushing  at  less  frequent  intervals  is  needed  than  the  24  to  48  hour 
discharge. 

The  rule  previously  alluded  to  is  given  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Van  Vranken  siphon,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  capcu;lty  of  the  basin  shonld  be  equal  to  that  of  one-half  the  length  of 
sewer  in  which  the  grade  produces  a  rise  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  formula  already  given  we 
may  readily  reduce  this  statement  to  the  form 


Q= 


3.14  R=^ 

S      ' 


in  which  Q,  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet;  R,  radius  of  the  pipe  in 
feet;  and  S,  grade. 

In  this  formula  it  appears  Q  varies  as  the  third  power  of  the  radius. 
That  this  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  hydraulic  conditions  imposed 
may  be  readily  seen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  10-inch  diameter 
and  a  12-inch  diameter  pipe,  the  quantities  for  which  should  not 
greatly  differ.  Only  about  one-half  the  volume  is  given  for  one  as 
for  the  other.  Also  Q  varies  directly  as  the  slope,  giving  but  one- 
half  the  quantity  for  an  0.8  as  for  a  0.4  per  cent  grade.  The  effect 
of  changes  in  size  and  grade  are  thus  considerably  exaggerated,  as 
inspection  of  the  formula  at  once  indicates. 

To  a  smaller  degree  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  flush  tank 
would  seem  of  the  same  importance  as  that  of  the  sewer  itself.  But 
in  communities  having  a  limited  supply  of  water  the  question  becomes 
more  serious,  ^nd  in  one  case,*  at  least,  has  seemed  to  justify  aban- 
doning the  use  of  automatic  flushing  altogether. 


*  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  semiannual  flushing.    Water  mains  connected  direct 
with  sewers  at  dead  end.    See  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  8. 
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The  employment  of  an  insufficient  volume  of  water  to  effectively 
flush  is  an  error  of  no  less  consequence,  and  probably  has  brought 
the  flush  tank  into  some  disfavor,  for  a  small  disdharge  has  been 
found  to  exhaust  its  effect  within  a  short  distance  of  the  dead  end 
without  accomplishing  the  work  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
annual  expenditure  of  water  has  been  large  and  more  than  sufiicient 
for  a  thorough,  if  less  frequent,  flushing  by  other  means.  No  arbi- 
trary minimum  for  the  capacity  of  the  basin  can  be  stated,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  for  lines  requiring  less  than  300  gallons  auto- 
matic flushing  had  best  be  omitted.  And  Anally,  it  would  appear  that 
the  flushing  device  can  hardly  be  expected  to  impart  a  cleansing 
velocity  on  grades  too  small  to  maintain  the  same. 

As  has  been  seen,  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  indicate  the  results 
with  a  variable  volume  of  discharge  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  comparative  radius  of  effect  under  such  circumstances.  This  and 
other  interesting  details  are  necessarily  omitted,  an  effort  having 
been  made  only  to  show  the  general  influence  of  the  slope  on  the  flush, 
and,  in  a  limited  way,  the  range  of  effect. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  formula  suggested  is  not 
expected  to  satisfy  exactly  all  of  the  fixed  hydraulic  conditions  of  the 
problem.  That  it  approaches  the  form  which  such  an  equation  should 
nave  and  indicates  the  limits  governing  the  use  of  flushing  devices 
is  all  that  can  be  said. 
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BSPOBT  OF  COKMITTEE  OV  KUinCIPAL  DATA,  AMEBICAH  SOCIBTT 
OF  MinnCIPAL  IMPEOVEMEHTS,  WASHDrOIOH,  B.  C,  OCTOBEB, 
1898. 

[Ciuu-les  Carroll  Brown,  Bloomington,  HI.,  chairman;  Gtapt.  Tianwlng  H.  Boach,  Washington, 

D.  C.;  Almon  D.  Thompeon,  Peoria,  111.,  committee.] 

To  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  committee  on  municipal  data  assumes  that  it 
was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  August 
Herrmann  in  his  annual  address  as  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Municipal  Improvements,  at  its  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
October,  1897,  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  that  address: 

I  would  farther  recommend  that  a  special  committee,  to  be  known  as  a  com- 
mittee on  municipal  data,  be  appointed,  and  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to 
formulate  a  plan  providing  for  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation looking  toward  the  more  complete  establishment  and  maintenance  by  the 
Government  of  a  national  bureau  on  municipal  data,  with  a  view  of  having  col- 
lected through  it  annually  and  formulated  for  publication  and  distribution  a  com- 
plete report  with  respect  to  municipal  and  public  work  of  all  kinds,  showing  the 
Kind  and  quality  of  material  used,  the  methods  employed,  the  comparative  cost 
thereof,  the  results  obtained,  the  manner  of  using  it,  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  work  has  been  done,  the  manner  of  payments  and  guaranty,  and  such  other 
information  of  importance  relative  thereto  as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable, 
the  same  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  society  at  its  next  annual 
meeting,  and  if  it  meets  with  the  a^iproval  of  the  society,  that  such  steps  be  taken 
at  that  time  as  may  be  necessary,  with  the  view  of  havmg  the  same  transmitted 
to  Congress  with  a  reconmiendaldon  that  laws  be  enacted  to  put  the  same  into 
effective  operation. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  intrusted  to  our  charge, 
and  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Herrmann,  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter to  our  chairman,  in  which  he  says: 

I  think  it  a  very  important  department,  and  if  ever  established  by  the  Gk>vem- 
meirt  will  be  very  useful  to  aJl  municipalities  throughout  the  country,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that,  if  your  committee  brings  in  a  proi>er  rei)ort,  and  the  members 
of  the'societ}[  would  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  matter  with  their  Congressmen 
of  the  localities  which  they  represent,  the  matter  can  be  successfully  arranged. 

We  have  discovered  that  several  methods  of  pi'ocedure  are  open,  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance,  and  that  the  difi&culties  of  setting  in 
motion  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  the  projects  to  a  succeiBsf ul 
issue,  and  the  time  necessary  therefor,  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
importance.  All  these  modes  of  procedure  are  open  to  us  at  once, 
and  we  think  that  progress  can  be  made  in  all  at  once,  that  in  the 
more  comprehensive  plans  being  greatly  aided  by  the  work  done  in  the 
less  important  lines. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  portion  of  the  project  most  nearly  under  the 
control  of  the  membership  of  the  society. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  municipal  departments 
shows  great  lack  of  uniformity.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  methods  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of  beginning  and  carry- 
ing forward  public  works,  on  account  of  the  differences  in  State  lawa, 
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in  city  charters,  and  in  local  conditions.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  variations  in  form  and  matter  of  reports  can  be  reduced  very 
greatly  by  agreement  to  follow,  as  closely  as  laws  and  fixed  methods 
will  permit,  forms  of  report  proposed  by  such  a  body  as  this  and 
recommended  by  you  and  by  competent  governmental  authority  as 
models  for  the  municipalities  of  the  nation. 

There  are  in  many  reports  evidences  of  lack  of  coordination  of 
departments;  of  duplication  of  reports,  under  circumstances  such  as 
to  render  them  even  contradictory  of  each  other;  of  separation  of  work 
among  several  departments  which  should  properly  belong  to  one;  and 
of  consequent  inability  to  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of  the  economy 
of  operation  of  the  departments,  and  to  prevent  duplications  and 
omissions,  which  produce  waste  and  serious  difficulties.  Coordination 
and  cooperation  of  departments  will  be  facilitated  by  forms  such  as 
are  proposed  if  the  city  departments  are  required  by  law  or  ordinance 
to  cooperate  in  giving  full  information  upon  the  various  items  of  the 
schedules  in  their  annual  reports. 

Many  reports,  especially  among  the  smaller  cities,  are  very  meager 
in  their  statements  regarding  the  operation  of  the  departments  in 
their  technical  details,  while  they  are  very  full  of  detail  as  to  the 
exact  amount  paid  on  each  individual  voucher  allowed  during  the 
year.  The  forms  proposed,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  will  bring 
order  out  of  this  chaos  and  enable  the  authorities  to  see  the  extrava- 
gance or  economy  of  their  methods  of  construction  and  operation. 

Many  other  points  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  made. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  circumstances  vary  so  greatly  in  different 
localities  that  comparisons  of  operations  in  different  cities  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  are  very  misleading,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  very  valuable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  general 
comparisons  of  this  sort,  and  much  important  information  gathered 
from  the  study  of  such  reports.  The  schedules  presented  herewith 
are  intended  to  cover  the  larger  items,  such  as  can  most  readily  be 
compared  in  reports  of  different  municipalities,  but  they  ai*e  also 
intended,  as  indicated  therein,  for  models  upon  which  to  form  other 
more  detailed  schedules,  covering  the  most  minut-e  items  of  construc- 
tion and  operation.  The  comparison  of  reports  made  on  such  sched- 
ules from  year  to  year  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  use  to  be  made  of 
the  scheme,  an  intelligent  study  of  the  reports  enabling  the  authori- 
ties to  discover  the  places  where  errors  of  judgmenthave  been  made 
and  to  determine  what  improvements  may  be  made  in  methods  and  the 
results  of  adopted  courses  of  procedure.  The  exact  forms  of  these 
detailed  schedules  depend  so  closely  upon  the  local  circumstances 
and  the  personal  preferences  of  the  supervisors  of  the  work  that  they 
are  left  to  the  judgment  of  these  officers  without  recommendation. 

The  general  lines  of  reports  are  so  nearly  alike  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  it  is  believed  the  fonns  presented,  when  modified  by  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  society,  can  be  closely  followed  to  great 
advantage,  individually  and  collectively,  by  practically  all  cities. 

The  committee  presents  forms  of  waterworks  reports  prepared  by 
the  chairman,  of  sewerage  reports  prepared  by  Air.  Beach,  and  of 
street  reports  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson,  each  having  had  special 
opportunities  of  study  in  the  line  assigned  to  him.  It  suggests  that 
forms  for  other  lines  of  municipal  work  be  prepared  by  experts  in 
those  lines,  to  be  added  to  these  forms  if  they  are  deemed  worthy  of 
adoption  by  the  society. 
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2.  One  of  the  dnties  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  for  the  census  of  the  year  1900.  A  begin- 
ning was  made  in  the  last  census  in  the  collection  of  municipal  data, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  extract  anything  from  the  data 
offered  have  found  the  reports  of  little  value  for  most  purposes.  This 
is  due,  largely,  of  course  to  the  incompleteness  and  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  information  furnished  by  the  municipalities,  but  is  due  almost 
as  largely  to  the  form  of  report  adopted  and  the  lack  of  system  in 
many  of  the  classes  of  items  on  which  information  was  requested. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  when  the  schedules  are  amended, 
enlarged,  and  adopted  by  the  society  a  resolution  be  adopted  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  schedules  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  the 
forms  for  reports  requested  by  that  of&ce  from  the  municipalities  of 
the  nation,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  proper  authorities  at  the  proper  time,  to  press  it  upon  their 
attention,  and  to  secure  adoption  if  possible. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  new  bureau  in  any  Department  of  the 
Oovemment  is  a  serious  matter,  requiring  much  thought  and  great 
labor.  The  first  question  arising  in  relation  to  the  bureau  proposed 
by  Mr.  Herrmann  is  as  to  the  Department  to  which  it  should  be 
assigned. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  permanent  Census  Bureau 
is  a  desideratum.  The  collection  of  municipal  statistics  x)ertains  prop- 
erly to  such  a  bureau.  Your  committee  therefore  I'ecommends  the 
passage  of  resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Census  Bureau,  with  powers  and  facilities  for  collection  of  various 
kinds  of  statistics  at  any  and  all  times,  as  required  by  Congress,  and 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  bureau  of  municipal  statistics  in  the  permanent 
provision  for  departments  in  such  permanent  Census  Bureau;  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  present  this  resolution  to  Congress  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most  effective,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
municipalities  represented  in  this  society  and  at  large  for  aid  in  pre- 
senting the  matter  effectively  to  Congressmen  and  others  of  influence 
in  shaping  such  legislation,  such  appeal  to  be  presented  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
executive  board  of  the  society  shall  deem  expedient. 

The  schedules  for  reports  mentioned  in  this  report  follow  as  ah 
appendix  hereto. 


PROPOSED  FORMS  OF  STREET  CONSTRUCTION  REPORTS. 

Pavements,  City  op ,  State  op  - 

oeneral  statistics. 

Heads  of  colnmns  are  as  follows: 
^Items  of  information.) 
Asphalt,  sheet. 
Asphalt,  block. 
Bnck. 

Wood,  cedar  block. 
Wood,  pine  block. 
Granite. 
Sandstone. 
Limestone. 
Cobblestone. 
Miscellaneons  pavements. 

8.  Doc.  38 3 
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The  right-hand  colnnm  of  items  of  inf ormatioii  contains  the  following  lines: 
Total  square  yards  in  city. 
Total  miles  in  city. 

Sqnare  yards  laid  in  18 . 

HCles  laid  in  18 . 

Year  first  laid. 

Maximum  grade  of  pavement. 
Gnaranteed  period,  years. 
MaximTim  cost  per  square  yard  in  18d8. 
Minimum  cost  per  square  yard  in  1898. 
Average  cost  i)er  square  yard  in  1898. 
Footnote's: 

Explain  fully  the  items  included  in  the  price  per  square  yard  as  given  in 

each  case. 
Explain  fully  the  conditions  of  traffic  to  which  each  class  of  pavement  has 

been  subjected,  such  as  heavy,  medium,  light,  and  the  satisfaction  each 

nas  given  in  wear,  with  reasons. 
Give  extremes  of  temperature  during  year. 

CONSTEUCnON  DATA. 

I.  Sheet  asphalt: 

1.  Kinds  of  asphalt  laid. 

a.  Number  of  square  yards  of  each  kind  of  asphalt  now  laid. 
h.  Number  of  miles  or  each  kind  of  asphalt  now  laid. 

c.  Name  kinds  of  asphalt  admitted  by  the  specifications  now  in  force. 

2.  Foundation: 

a.  Character — sand,  gravel,  concrete,  etc.    If  concrete,  give  proportiona 
of  various  ingredients. 

5.  Thickness,  inches. 
8.  Asphalt  surface: 

a.  Total  thickness,  inches. 

6.  Is  cushion  or  binder  coat  used? 
e.  Thickness  of  same,  inches. 

d.  Thickness  of  wearing  surface,  inches. 
n.  Block  asphalt: 

1.  Size  of  block. 

2.  Foundation. 

a.  Character— gravel,  macadan^,  concrete,  etc.    If  concrete,  give  pro- 
portions of  various  ingredients. 
6.  Thickness,  inches. 
8.  Cushion. 

a.  Material. 
h.  Thickness,  Inches, 
c.  Material  used  for  filler, 
m.  Brick: 

1.  Size  principally  used. 

2.  Single  or  double  course  used. 
8.  Foundation. 

a.  Character— gravel,  macadam,  etc.    If  concrete,  give  proportions  of 

various  ingredients. 

b.  Thickness,  indies.. 
4.  Cushion. 

a.  Material. 

5.  Thickness,  inches. 
6.  Filler. 

a.  Material. 

6.  Merits  and  faults  of  each  kind  med. 
rV.  Wood: 

1.  Blocks. 
a.  Kinds. 
h.  Size. 

2.  Foundation. 

a.  Character— macadam,  plank,  gravel,  etc.    If  concrete,  give  propor- 
tion of  various  ingreoients. 

h.  Thickness,  inches. 
8.  Cushion. 

a.  Material. 

h.  Thickness,  inches. 
4.  Filler. 

a.  Material. 
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V.  Gfriaiute: 
1.  Blocks. 

a.  Kind  of  granite. 
h.  Size  of  blocks. 
2.  Foundation. 

a.  Character — ^macadam,  gravel,  etc.    If  concrete,  give  proportions  of 

the  various  ingredients. 
6.  Thickness. 
8.  Cushion. 

a.  Material. 
&.  Thickness,  inches. 
4.  Filler. 

a.  Material, 
yi.  Miscellaneous  pavements: 

1.  Description. 

2.  Foundation. 

a.  Material.    Ji  concrete,  give  xnroportions  of  various  ingredients. 
6.  Thickness,  inches. 
8.  Details  of  cushion  and  filler  if  used,  and  other  points  of  construction. 

PRICES  FOR  MATERIAL  AND  LABOR. 

1.  Give  market  prices  of  the  following  construction  materials  delivered  on  the 

work  or  of  such  of  them  as  are  used  in  iMiving  work: 
a.  Broken  stone  for  concrete,  i>er  cubic  yard. 
h.  Broken  stone  for  macadam,  per  cubic  yard. 

c.  Sand,  per  cubic  yard. 

d.  Gravel,  per  cubic  yard. 

e.  Cement,  per  barrel,  natural. 
/.  Cement,  per  barrel,  Portland. 

Imported. 

American. 
a.  Filler,  other  than  sand,  per  square  yard  of  pavement. 
h.  Curbing^  per  linear  foot. 

Material. 

Setting, 
t.  Excavation  and  removal  of  material  to  make  place  for  lavement. 

Per  cubic  yard. 

Average  per  linear  foot  of  street. 

2.  Give  prices  paid  for  the  following  kinds  of  labor: 

a.  Common  labor,  x>er  day. 

b.  Foreman,  per  day. 

c.  Man  and  team,  x>er  day. 

d.  Concrete  mixers,  i>er  day. 
6.  Pavers,  per  day. 

/.  Length  of  working  day,  hours. 

FINA17CIAL  STATISTICS. 

1.  Total  amount  expended  for  lavements  in  18 — . 

2.  Total  amount  of  outstanding  indebtedness  for  pavements. 
City  debt. 

Property  owners*  debt. 
8.  Proportion  of  cost  paid  by  city. 

property  owners. 
4.  Explain  briefly  the  method  of  assessment,  by  frontage  or  area  of  contiguous 
property,  etc.    Does  noncontiguous  property  pay  portion  of  cost^    If  so,  what 
I>er  cent? 
6.  Explain  briefly  method  of  paying  assessment,  cash  yearly  installments,  etc. 
6.  Bonds  issued  to  anticiiwte  installments. 
Length  of  time  they  run. 
Amounts  in  which  issued. 
Interest,  per  cent  per  annum. 
Are  bonds  a  general  city  charge  or  are  they  a  lien  on  the  property  assessed? 
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DETAIL  TABLB  OF  8TBEETS  CONSTBUCTSD.     (OKB  FOR  BACH  KIND  OF  PAVEMBNT. 

Heads  of  colnmns  are  as  follows: 
Location. 

Authority  for  construction. 
Contract  and  contractor. 
Length. 
Width. 

Area,  square  vards,  including  wings  and  intersections. 
Length  of  curb. 

Other  items  of  materials  and  labor. 
Cost: 

Excavation. 

Foimdation. 

Wearing  surface. 

Curb. 

Other  items. 

Total. 
Cost  per  square  yard: 

TotaL 

Excluding  excavation. 

Excluding  excavation  and  curb. 

PROPOSED  FORMS  OF  WATERWORKS  REPORTS. 

The  following  schedules,  proposed  as  forms  of  waterworks  reports,  have  all  been 
taken  from  forms  of  municipal  waterworks  reports  in  actual  use.  No  one  report 
contains  all  of  them,  but  every  item  in  everv  schedule  is  used  in  some  such  report. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  rex>ort  would  require  all  the  schedules  proposed* 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  forms  for  all  the  general  schedules  that  might 
be  required  by  any  system  of  management  in  use.  Many  additional  forms  for 
reportmg  details  are  used  by  various  waterworks  authorities,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cover  this  part  of  the  field,  the  diversities  in  methods  of  keeping 
accounts  being  too  great,  and  the  imx)ortance  of  such  reports  being  too  slight,  to 
make  this  desirable.  Some  may  consider  that  too  many  schedules  have  been  given, 
but  it  is  probable  that  all  would  not  agree  on  the  omission  of  any  one  schedide. 
They  are  presented  with  the  hoi>e  'Uiat  cutting  down  will  be  deemed  necessary 
rather  than  additions: 

Waterworks  of  the  City  of  ,  County, Statb,  Yeab 

ENDING ,  18—. 

Population  by  census  of  1890, ;  of  18 — , ;  estimated  at  date, . 

Ownership  of  works. 

Dates  of  construction.    Items. 

Sources  of  supply — whether  lake,  river  or  stream,  snrings,  wells,  deep  or 
surface. 

Mode  of  supply — whether  gravity  from  storage  or  distributing  reservoir, 
pumping  to  storage  or  distributing  reservoir,  direct  pressure,  with  or  without 
standpipes. 

Reservoirs — size  and  capacity  of  each,  with  elevation  above  point  stated. 

Standpipes — size  and  capaci^. 

Settling  basins — size  and,  capacity. 

Filters — ^kind,  size,  and  capacity. 

Wells — ^number,  kind,  size,  depth,  level  of  water,  pumps  working  and  not  work- 
ing, greatest  and  least  supply. 

Pumping  plants— size  and  capacity  of  each  engine,  totals  for  each  station  and 
for  entire  city.    Boilers — ^number,  size,  and  rated  capacity. 

Pressure  at  pumps— maximum  and  minimum  pressure  in  pix>e  or  distribution 
system;  additional  for  iires. 

Suction  lift,  in  feet. 

Total  miles  of  pipe. 

Total  number  of  service  connections. 

Total  number  of  hydrants. 

Total  number  of  meters. 

Total  number  of  public  fountains  and  watering  troughs. 
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Tabular  statement  of  entire  issue  and  redemption  of  bonds. 

Heads  of  colmnns  are  as  follows: 

Ntunber  of  issue. 

Authority  for  issue. 

Date  of  issue. 

Date  when  payable. 

Amount. 

Rate  of  interest. 

Amount  redeemed. 

Date  of  redemption. 

Amount  outstanding. 
Right-hand  column  contains  the  numbers  of  the  consecutive  issues  of  bonds, 
with  line  at  foot  for  totals. 

Total  cost  and  present  valiuition  of  works. 

(This  table  contains  all  items  that  can  properly  be  charged  to  construction,  and 
does  not  contun  any  that  belong  properly  to  maintenance  and  repairs.) 
Heads  of  columns  are  as  follows: 

Real  estate,  including  lands  and  buildings,  giving  as  many  subitems  as  may 
be  desired. 

Reservoirs  and  standpii>es,  with  subheads  for  each  and  for  total  of  all. 

Pumping  sjrstem,  with  subheads  for  each  and  for  total  of  all. 

Supplv  mams. 

Distribution  system. 

Service  connections. 

Meters. 

Engineering. 

Administration,  including  office  and  field  outfits  necessary. 

Total  cost  of  works. 
The  right-hand  column  contains  in  order: 

The  consecutive  numbers  of  years  since  construction  began. 

The  total  costs  of  constructions. 

The  total  amount  deducted  from  cost  at  date  of  last  report  for  constructiona 
abandoned,  replaced,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  amounts  so  deducted  during  the  year. 

The  totals  of  the  two  preceding  lines. 

The  present  valuations,  being  the  differences  between  the  total  costs  and 
the  total  deductions. 

Annual  receipts. 

Sales  of  water: 

Regular  rates. 

Special  rates. 

Meter  rates. 

Meter  rents. 

Fire  hydrants. 

Street  sprinkling. 

Delinquent  rates. 

Other  city  purposes. 

Miscellaneous. 
Connections,  including  materials. 
Permits  and  licenses. 
Other  special  items,  as  desired. 
Total  receipts  from  ox>eration  of  works. 
Bonds. 
Interest. 

Direct  taxes  (frontage,  etc.}. 
City  tax  levy  or  appropriations  from  g^eral  funds. 
Real  estate,  sales  or  rentals. 
SaJes  of  other  property. 
Grand  total  receipts  for  the  year. 
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Annual  dUbunements. 

TDetails  of  each  of  the  following  items  should  be  given  in  separate  statements 
with  the  minuteness  desired.) 
General  items:  ^ 

Refunds. 

Interest. 

Bonds  retired. 

Sinking  fund. 

Paid  to  city  funds. 

Stock  on  hand  and  cash  balance  on  hand  to  balance  statement  of  receipts. 

Total  of  general  items. 
Construction,  supply  system: 

Reservoirs  and  standpipes. 

Intakes  and  wells. 

Filters. 

Meters. 

Pumping  works,  buildings  and  ground. 

Pumping  works,  engines  and  boilers. 

Shops  and  other  buildings. 

Supiply  mains.  ' 

Engineering. 

Total  of  supply  system. 
Construction,  distribution  system: 

Street  mains. 

Taitping  or  plumbing  department. 

Totfi  or  distribution  system. 
Total  of  all  construction. 
Maintenance  and  repairs: 

Reservoirs  and  standpix>es. 

Intakes  and  wells. 

Filters. 

Buildings  and  gprounds. 

Engines  and  boilers. 

Shops  and  other  buildings. 

Supply  mains. 

Stineet  mains. 

Other  items  as  desired. 

Total  maintenance  and  repairs. 
Operation: 

Pumping  expense. 
Sialaries  and  labor. 
Fuel,  including  delivery. 
Supplies.    (Oil,  waste,  etc.) 
Total  pumping  expense. 

Service  connections. 

Meter  service. 

Hydrant  service. 

Transportation  of  men  and  materials. 

Office  salaries  and  labor.    Administration. 

Total  cost  of  operation. 
Total  disbursements. 

Comparative  statement  of  (operation. 

Heads  of  colunms  are  as  follows: 

Year. 

Receix^ts  from  operation  of  works. 

Total  oi>eration  expenses. 

Total  maintenance  and  reiMiirs. 

Net  earnings  above  total  ox>erating,  maintenance,  and  repairs. 

Interest  on  bonds  i)aid,  stating  whether  from  waterworks  receipts  or  from 
citv  funds. 

Sinkmg-fund  payments  made,  giving  similar  statement. 

Total  gallons  of  water  pumi)ed. 

Revenue  per  million  gallons. 

Total  cost  of  ox>eration,  maintenance,  and  repairs  per  million  gallons. 
Right-hand  colmnn  gives  consecutive  numbers  of  years  since  works  began 
operation. 
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Comparative  meter  statement* 

Heads  of  colamns  are  as  follows: 

Year. 

Number  of  water  takers. 

Number  of  meters. 

Total  amount  of  water  consiimed. 

Amount  estimated  as  used  for  public  purposes,  not  metered. 

Total  amount  of  water  metered. 

Total  receipts  for  water. 

Total  receipts  for  metered  water. 
Bight-hand  oommn  gives  ntunbers  of  consecutive  years  since  works  began 
operation. 

Water  pipe  in  use. 

Heads  of  colunms  are  as  foUowsr 

Size  and  kind  of  pipe. 

Length  in  use  at  beginning  of  year.  * 

Lei^th  added  during  the  year. 

Length  discontinuea  during  the  year. 

Length  in  use  at  end  of  year. 

Total  cost. 

Per  cent  each  size  is  of  the  total  length  of  pipe  in  use. 

Per  cent  each  size  is  of  the  total  cost  of  pipe  in  use. 

Number  of  service  connections. 

Length  of  service  connections.    (Each  size  if  desired.) 

Number  of  hydrants. 

Number  of  valves. 
Right-hand  column  has  line  for  each  size  and  kind  of  pipe  and  for  total. 

Coat  of  pipe  laying. 

Each  line  laid  ma^  be  described  as  follows: 
Location  of  Ime. 

feet  of inch  pipe— weight pounds,  cost  $ . 


Pipe  inspection,  cost. 

Valves— number ,  size ,  cost  $■ 


Fire  hydrants — ^number ,  description ,  cost  $ . 

feet inch  hydrant  pipe,  cost  $ . 

Special  castings— description ,  number ,  pounds ,  cost  $■ 

X>onnds  lead,  cost  $ . 

Goal,  packing,  and  incidentals  cost. 

Labor  cost. 

Total  cost  of  pipe  laid. 

Ck)st  of  living. 

Total  cost  complete. 

Average  cost  of  labor,  per  foot. 

Average  cost  of  pipe  laid,  per  foot. 

Average  cost  of  pipe  laid  and  paving  comjilete,  i>er  foot. 

Tablea  of  pumping  records  for  the  year, 

[One  for  each  pamp  or  each  group  of  pompe  acting  together.] 

Heads  of  columns  are  as  follows: 
Month. 

Days  pump  was  run. 
Hours  pump  was  run. 
Number  of  revolutions. 
Average  number  of  revolutions  a  minute. 
Pump  cylinder  dimensions. 
Length  of  stroke. 
Number  of  sallons  pumi)ed. 
Total  for  all  engines  in  group. 
Average  per  twenty-four  hours. 
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Heads  of  colnmns — Continned. 

Pounds  of  coal  Qonsumed,  including  all  used  for  pumping,  banking,  heat- 
ing, etc. 

Steam  cylinder  dimensions. 

Average  steam  pressure, ;  maximum, ;  minimum, . 

Average  water  pressure  at  pump,  ;  maximum,  ;  mini- 
mum. 


Average  suction  lift, ;  maximum,  ;  minimum, 

lift  of 


Total  lift  of  water,  including  friction. 
Pounds  of  ashes  removed. 
Duty  per  100  jwunds  of  coal. 
Right-hand  column  contains  a  line  for  each  month  in  the  year,  total  for  the  year, 
and  averages. 

Cost  of  pumping, 
[Table  for  each  Btation.] 

Population  served,  if  possible. 

Builder  and  kind  of  each  pumping  engine,  and  cost. 

Number  and  kind  of  boilers,  size,  and  cost. 

Cost  of  station  buildings  and  other  appurtenances.     (Divide  into  indei>endent 

groups  if  more  than  one  ^proup  in  station,  for  the  following  items.) 
Daily  capacity  of  each  engine. 
Hours  each  pump  was  run  during  the  year. 
Days  each  pump  was  run  during  the  year. 
Number  giQlons  pumi>ed  a  day.    Average , ;  maximum , ;  minimumy 

• 

Total  gallons  pumped  in  year. 

Average  feet  lift,  including  friction.     (Delivery,  pressure,  and  suction. ) 

Average  feet  lift,  static. 

Pounds  of  coal  used  during  year,  including  wood  reduced  to  coal,  and  with  no 

deductions  for  heating  or  other  imrposes  about  station. 
Kind  of  coal  used,  size  and  brand. 
Cost  per  2,000  pounds,  delivered  at  station.     (If  diffierent  kinds  of  coal  are  used, 

separate  into  items  for  each  kind;  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  give  average  ooet 

per  ton  of  all  coal  used. 
Pounds  of  ashes  removed. 

Gallons  pumped  to  stated  average  lift  with  100  pounds  of  coal. 
Gallons  pumped  100  feet  high  with  100  pounds  of  coal. 
Duty  of  engine  per  100  pounds  of  coal, 
luarts  of  engine  oil  used, 
marts  of  cyunder  oil  used, 
.otal  cost  of  fuel  during  the  year. 
Total  cost  of  labor  in  pumping  for  the  year. 
Total  cost  of  oil,  waste,  and  supplies  for  the  year. 
Total  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  in  pumping  for  the  year. 
Total  cost  of  pumping  for  the  year. 

Average  cost  of  each  above  item  for  1,000,000  gallons  to  given  average  lift. 
Average  cost  of  each  above  item  for  1,000,000  gallons  to  lift  of  100  feet. 

Monthly  consumption  of  water. 

Heads  of  columns  are  as  follows: 

Month. 

Number  of  gallons  pumped. 

Metered. 

Not  metered  and  waste. 

Average  daily  consumption. 

Average  per  capita  on  estimated  population. 

Number  of  takers  or  taps. 

Number  of  meters. 

Estimated  number  of  consumers. 

Maximum  day's  consumption  or  pumping. 

Minimum  day's  consumption  or  pumping. 
Right-hand  column  gives  names  of  months  and  total. 
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Comparative  statement  of  consumption. 

Heads  of  colmims  are  as  follows: 

Year. 

Population,  censos  or  estdmated. 

Estimated  number  of  consumers. 

Total  giJlons  pumped  per  year. 

Average  gallons  pumped  per  day. 

Average  gallons  per  inhabitant  x>er  day. 

Average  gallons  per  consumer  per  day. 
Cincinnati  keei)s  a  balance  sheet  in  about  the  following  form,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some: 

Balance  sheet  for  year  18 — . 

Heads  of  columns  are  as  follows: 

1.  Names  of  ledger  accounts. 

2.  Totals  of  each  ledger  account,  paid  out. 

3.  Totals  of  each  ledger  account,  received  or  on  hand. 

4.  Operation,  paid  for  maintenance  and  exx)ense8. 

5.  Operation,  received  for  rents,  sales,  etc. 

6.  Construction,  paid. 

7.  Construction,  footing  of  previous  column  entered  in  this  to  balance 

represents  total  cost  of  construction. 

8.  Valuation  of  waterworks,  footing  of  the  following  column  entered  in 

this  to  balance  represents  total  value  of  works  (net  capital) . 

9.  Valuation  of  waterworks,  yalue  at  beginning  of  year  ana  additions 

during  year  entered  in  this  colunm. 

10.  Balances,  assets. 

11.  Balances,  liabilities. 

(Columns  2  and  3  have  same  total.  The  balance  of  columns  4  and  5 
goes  to  column  8  or  9,  usually  9.  The  balance  of  columns  6  and  7  goes 
to  column  10.  The  balance  of  columns  8  and  9  goes  to  column  11. 
Columns  10  and  11  have  the  same  total.) 

The  items  in  the  right-hand  column  may  be  carried  to  any  desired 
degree  of  detail.  The  following  are  suggested  after  a  study  of  those 
given  in  the  Cincinnati  rex)ort.  Each  item  appears  in  columns  3  or  3, 
or  both,  and  in  others  as  stated  below: 

Names  of  ledger  accounts. 

Total  valuation  of  waterworks,  to  column  9. 

Waterworks  bonds,  to  colunm  11. 

Sinking  fund,  to  column  10. 

City  treasurer,  to  colunm  10  or  column  11. 

Interest  account,  to  column  4. 

Cash  account,  to  column  10. 

Water  rents,  to  colunm  6. 

Office  expense,  to  colunm  4. 

Office  fixtures,  to  column  6. 

Pumping  stations,  maintenance,  to  column  4.    Items  for  each  station  con- 
struction, to  column  6. 

Reservoirs,  standpipes,  tanks,  items  for  each  one  for  maintenance  and  con- 
struction, to  colunm  4  and  column  6,  respectively. 

Street  mains,  extensions,  to  column  6. 

Street  mains,  repairs,  to  column  4. 

Supply  mains,  extensions,  to  column  6 

Supply  mains,  repairs,  to  column  4. 

Hyifrant  service,  to  column  4. 

Tapping  service,  to  column  5. 

Engineer  department,  to  column  4. 

Repair  department,  to  column  4. 

Administration,  to  column  4. 

S.  Doc.  4- 
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Erie,  Pa.,  carries  a  statement  of  the  standing  of  the  account  of  the  water- 
works with  the  city,  which  shows  whether  the  works  are  self -sustaining  or  not, 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  paying  for  themselves,  when  all  allowances  are  made. 
The  items  of  the  account  are  as  follows: 

Due  from  waterworks  to  city  at  last  report. 

Received  from  bonds  issued  during  the  year. 

Received  from  taxes  or  appropriations  during  the  year. 

Interest  on  first  item  above  at  rates  of  interest  of  outstanding  bonds, 
remainder  at  4  x>er  cent  for  one  year. 

Interest  on  new  bonds  issued  from  date  of  issue  to  end  of  year. 

Office  rent,  if  in  city  building. 

Total. 

Cash  to  city  funds.     (Designate.) 

Water  furnished  city.     (Items  and  amounts  to  be  charged  therefor.) 

Total. 

Balance  due  from  waterworks  to  citv  at  date  of  this  report. 
Following  are  headings  of  other  tables  that  may  be  desired  by  some  from  time 
to  time: 

Hydrant  locations. 

Valve  locations. 

Pipe  distribution. 

Comparative  statement  of  yearly  pipe  laying. 

Meter  distribution. 

Service  i)ipes  added,  discontinued,  and  totals. 

Permits  issued. 

Buildings  examined. 

Rainfall  records. 

Fire  alarms. 

Rate  sheet. 

Present  valuation  of  works. 

PROPOSED  FORM  FOR  SEWER  REPORTS. 
GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Systems  in  use: 

Separate  or  combined. 
Method  of  disx)osal  of  sewage. 

Interceptors. 

Sewage  allowance  per  capita. 

Storm-water  formula  or  rule,  with  reasons  for  any  modifications. 

Discharge  formula. 

Special  local  features  affecting  system. 

Gruaranty  period  under  contract. 
'  Location  of  sewer  in  street— center,  sidewalks,  single  or  double  line  for  street, 
etc. 

Rule  for  depth. 

Y  or  T  branches  used  or  not;  if  so,  on  what  sewers;  if  not,  manner  of  making 
house  connections. 

Difficulties  of  maintenance  encountered. 

Flushing  methods. 

Have  sewers  ever  been  overtaxed?    If  so,  particulars. 

Is  sewage  pumped?    If  so,  by  centrifugal  or  plunger  pumps. 

CONSTRUCTION  DATA. 

Amount  of  pipe  sewers  in  use  at  beginning  of  vear. 

Amount  of  other  sewers  in  use  at  beginning  of  year. 

Amount  of  each  laid  during  year. 

Amount  of  each  at  end  of  year. 

Sizes  and  forms  used,  circular,  egg  shaped,  pipe,  etc. 

Lining  material. 

Average  amount  of  each  size  built  per  day. 

Character  of  excavation;  average  and  extremes. 

Foundations  used,  if  any. 

Special  constructions. 

doncrete,  methods  of  mixing  and  placing. 

Method  of  consolidating  trench  back  filling. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIALS. 

Ck)6t  of  materials,  cement,  sand,  brick,  gravel,  broken  stone,  pipe,  each  size,  etc. 

Cost  of  labor  -per  honr,  diflPerent  classes. 

Ck>6t  of  wagons  and  carts  per  honr. 

Cost  of  foremen. 

Cost  of  superintendence. 

Cost  of  excavation,  -per  cubic  yard. 

Cost  of  sewer  per  linear  foot. 

t 

FINANCIAL  DATA. 

Total  amount  expended  during  year  for  sewers. 

Total  amount  expended  to  date  for  sewers. 

Manner  of  raising  money  expended. 

Total  amount  of  outstanding  indebtedness — city's  portion,  property  owner's 
portion. 

Proportion  of  cost  paid  by  city  and  property  owners. 

Method  of  assessment,  by  frontage  or  area  of  contiguous  property. 

If  noncontiguous  property  pays  any  portion  of  cost,  manner  and  amount. 

Methods  of  paying  assessments. 

Bond  issue,  if  any — ^period,  amounts,  interest,  redeemable;  whether  ^neral  city 
charge  or  lien  on  profM9rty  assessed. 


THE  SEWAGE  SISPOSIL  PBOJECT  FOB  WASHinOTOV,  D.  C. 

[By  D.  E.  McComb,  superintendent  of  sewers.  District  of  Colombia.]  « 

The  city  of  Washington  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac 
and  Anacostia  rivers,  Rock  Creek  forming  a  portion  of  its  western 
boundary. 

The  main  drainage  areas  were  originally  Tiber  Creek,  5,550  acres, 
2,950  acres  of  which  were  outside  of  the  city  limits;  St.  James  Creek, 
600  acres,  and  Slash  Run,  810  'acres,  160  acres  of  which  were  outside 
of  the  city  limits.  In  addition,  200  acres  drained  directly  to  Rock 
Creek,  1,300  acres  drained  directly  to  the  Anacostia  River,  and  700 
acres  drained  directly  to  the  Potomac  River.  The  surface  elevation 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Til)er  Creek  Valley  and  of  the  valley  of 
St.  James  Creek  was  but  a  few  feet  above  mean  high-tide  level  in  the 
Potomac  River,  and  the  street  grades  over  a  portion  of  these  areas 
containing  about  400  acres,  including  Pennsylvania  avenue  between 
Second  and  Thirteenth  streets  west,  are  between  7  and  12  feet  above 
mean  high-tide  level.  This  area  is  subject  to  flooding  during  extreme 
stages  of  high  water  in  the  Potomac  River,  resulting  in  damage  to 
property,  on  account  of  which  the  city  is  at  present  the  defendant  in 
a  large  number  of  suits  at  law. 

In  the  year  1832  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Canal  between 
the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  rivers  by  way  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Tiber  VaUey  from  the  Potomac  River  near  the  foot  of  Seventeenth 
street  to  Third  street  west,  thence  by  way  of  Third  street  and  Canal 
street  to  the  Anacostia  River,  furnished  a  trunk  line  of  drainage  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  improved  section  of  the  city.  A  few  drains 
and  sewers  were  constructed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Potomac 
water  supply  in  the  year  1858,  and  after  that  year  the  construction  of 
sewers,  most  of  which  discharged  into  the  Washington  Canal,  became 
a  prominent  feature  of  municipal  expenditure.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  complaints  were  made  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  canal,  and 
many  suggestions  were  offered  for  its  improvement.  One  proposi- 
tion was  to  create  a  current  by  the  use  of  a  propeller  wheel;  this  was 
long  before  the  Bensingburg-Reynolds  screw  pump  was  so  success- 
fully installed  in  Milwaukee  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  form  of  government  was  changed,  in  1871,  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  began  its  task  upon  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
improvements,  one  of  the  first  problems  for  solution  was  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  this  main  drainage  line.  It  was  decided  to 
construct  two  trunk  sewers  to  take  its  place,  one  of  which  was  located 
in  B  street  between  Seventh  and  Seventeenth  streets,  and  is  known  as 
the  B  street  sewer;  the  other  sewer  was  located  in  Missouri  avenue, 
Third  street,  and  Canal  street,  discharging  into  the  James  Creek  Canal, 
thence  into  the  Anacostia  River.  The  portion  of  this  sewer  which  is 
located  in  Third  and  Canal  streets  also  extends  northward  from  Mis- 
souri avenue,  and  is  known  as  the  Tiber  sewer. 

44 
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When  the  Potomac  Flats  were  filled,  a  canal  was  constructed  from 
the  outlet  end  of  the  B  street  sewer  to  the  bulkhead  line,  which  is  known 
as  the  Seventeenth  street  canal.  After  the  B  street  and  Tiber  sewers 
were  completed,  the  Washington  Canal  was  filled,  and  the  lateral 
sewers  were  connected  with  the  trunk  sewers  above  described.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  discovered  by  the  board  of  public  works  that  the 
Tiber  sewer  was  inadequate,  and  a  sewer  was  constructed  along  Flor- 
ida avenue  from  Second  street  east  to  Cool  Spring  Run,  near  the  inter- 
section of  Seventeenth  and  E  streets,  which  was  intended  to  intercept 
all  drainage  from  the  territory  northward  from  Florida  avenue  between 
Second  and  Fifteenth  streets  east.  This  sewer  did  not  meet  the  expec- 
tation of  its  designers,  and  the  northeast  boundary  sewer  was  con- 
structed (1879-1885)  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  all  drainage  from 
the  territory  northward  from  Florida  avenue  which  formerly  reached 
the  Tiber  sewer.  Although  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  drainage, 
the  Tiber  sewer  was  still  inadequate,  and  storms  of  exceptional  sever- 
ity contributed  an  amount  of  drainage  beyond  its  capacity.  A  trunk 
sewer  was  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the  valley  of 
Slash  Run.  It  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  that  sewer  by  inter- 
cepting sewers  in  Q  street  and  Florida  avenue. 

By  these  sewers  the  sewage  of  Washington  was  discharged  into  the 
Seventeenth  Street  Canal,  the  James  Creek  Canal,  Cool  Spring  Run, 
Rock  Creek,  and  a  small  amount  directly  into  the  Anacostia  and 
Potomac  rivers.  The  discliarge  of  sewage  into  these  canals  and  into 
Rock  Creek  caused  in  a  short  time  a  state  of  nuisance  to  exist  in 
each  of  these  bodies  of  water,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  was 
invited  to  the  necessity  for  providing  more  adequate  means  of  sewage 
disposal.  In  1890  a  report  was  submitted  by  a  board  of  sanitary 
engineers  provided  for  by  Congress  and  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  consisting  of  Rudolph  Hering,  Samuel  M.  Gray, 
and  Frederic  P.  Steams,  in  which  was  recommended  the  construction 
of  intercepting  sewers  to  convey  practically  all  of  the  sewage  to  a 
pumping  station  at  the  southerly  end  of  New  Jersey  avenue,  there  to 
be  raised  and  discharged  into  an  inverted  siphon  laid  under  the  bed 
of  the  Anacostia  River  from  the  pumping  station  to  Poplar  Point, 
from  which  a  trunk  sewer  is  proposed  to  Magazine  Point,  where  the 
sewage  will  be  discharged  into  the  Potomac  River.  This  point  was 
selected  in  order  that  the  se«^age  discharged  should  not  be  carried 
back  to  the  portion  of  the  river  adjacent  to  the  city  by  the  tides. 

The  subject  of  sewage  disposal  could  not  be  separated  from  that  of 
protecting  the  low-grade  section  of  the  city  from  flooding  during  high 
'Stages  of  the  Potomac  River.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  dike  along  the  line  of  Virginia  avenue,  crossing  the  Tiber 
Valley,  and  another  dike  along  the  line  of  N  street  south,  crossing 
the  St.  James  Creek  Valley.  Intercepting  sewers  are  provided  to 
divert  as  far  as  possible  the  drainage  from  the  higher  areas  which 
reach  this  section,  and  the  main  drain  will  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
convey,  in  addition  to  the  sewage,  the  storm  water  of  the  low-grade 
section.  At  the  pumping  station  auxiliary  pumps  will  be  provided 
to  discharge  into  the  Anacostia  River  this  storm  water.  At  ordinary 
stages  of  the  river  the  drainage  from  the  low-grade  area  will  be  dis- 
charged by  gravity  into  the  Anacostia  River,  except  the  drainage  from 
the  parked  area,  which  will  be  discharged  into  the  Potomac  River  by 
means  of  the  B  street  sewer. 

The  amount  of  sewage  to  be  provided  for  was  assumed  at  20  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  day,  including  ground  water  reaching  the  sewers; 
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and  to  provide  for  variations  in  rate  of  flow  and  for  a  small  amount 
of  rain  water,  the  board  of  sanitary  engineers  decided  that  trunk 
sewers  should  be  constructed  to  carry  20  cubic  feet  of  sewage  i)er 
head  per  day  when  running  half  full. 

The  work  accomplished  to  date  upon  the  project  consists  in  the 
following:  Easby  Point  and  F  street  intercepting  sewer,  10,332  feet 
long,  varying  from  11  feet  3  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  diameter.  This 
sewer  intercepts  and  discharges  into  the  Potomac  River  near  Easby 
Point  sewerage  and  drainage,  which  formerly  discharged  into  the  B 
street  sewer  and  Seventeenth  street  canal  from  the  area  north  of  F 
street  between  Seventh  and  Fifteenth  streets  and  from  the  area 
north  of  D  street  between  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-third  streets. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  of  this  sewer  was 
constructed  upon  pile  foundation,  and  a  short  section,  crossing  an 
old  creek  bed  with  spongy  bottom,  was  constructed  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  concrete  masonry,  in  which  was  embedded  two  layers  of  old 
iron  rails. 

The  sections  in  Fifteenth  and  F  streets  were  constructed  without 
material  interference  with  traffic  upon  these  busy  streets,  the  mate- 
rials being  handled  by  means  of  a  conveyor.  To  prevent  complaints 
on  aoeount  of  mud  and  dust,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  reason- 
al)le  length  of  time  to  elapse  for  the  consolidation  of  the  trench  back 
filling,  a  temporary  plank  flooring  was  laid  over  the  sewer  trench 
after  it  was  back  filled  and  it  was  maintained  for  several  months,  after 
which  the  asphalt  carriage  way  was  restored.  The  section  of  the  Rock 
Creek  and  B  street  intercepting  sewer  between  G  and  P  streets,  5,650 
feet  long,  6-foot  diameter,  intercepts  and  discharges  into  the  Potomac 
River  near  the  foot  of  G  street  all  sewage  formerly  discharged  into 
Rock  Creek  by  the  main  sewers  of  Georgetown,  as  well  as  that  dis- 
charged into  the  same  stream  by  the  Washington  sewers.  This  sewer 
was  not  constructed  upon  the  lines  selected  by  the  board  of  sanitary 
engineers,  which  involved  a  large  amount  of  tunnel  work;  Instead,  it 
was  constructed  along  the  east  shore  of  Rock  Creek  and  its  ^length 
was  thereby  materially  shortened.  The  only  portion  constructed  in 
tunnel  was  under  M  street,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  east  abutment 
of  the  M  Street  Bridge.  This  portion  of  M  street  had  been  filled  with 
ashes  and  other  like  materials  and  the  filling  so  lacked  coherence  that 
it  was  considered  prudent  to  support  the  48-inch  water  main,  which 
crossed  the  sewer  line,  by  a  pair  of  steel  girders  placed  upon  abut- 
ments resting  upon  solid  rock. 

The  sewage  from  the  Georgetown  sewers  is  intercepted  by  a  sewer 
in  Twenty-seventh  street,  and  discharges  into  an  iron  sewer  in  M 
street,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  across  Rock  Creek  and  is  discharged 
into  the  Rock  Creek  intercepting  sewer.  The  iron  sewer  crossing 
Rock  Creek  is  supported  by  a  truss  placed  between  the  abutments  of 
the  M  Street  Bridge. 

The  crossings  of  Slash  Run  and  northeast  boundary  sewers  involved 
reconstruction  of  sections  of  each,  the  intercepting  sewer  being  car- 
ried above  these  sewers,  which  discharge  storm  water  into  Rock  Creek. 
The  sewage  is  diverted  at  points  above  the  crossings  and  is  conveyed 
by  low-grade  sewers  to  the  intercepting  sewer. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  2,500  feet  of  the  Rock  Creek  and  B  street 
intercepting  sewer  has  been  constructed  from  the  intersection  of 
Twenty-seventh  and  G  streets  toward  its  outlet,  leaving  fol*  comple- 
tion 3,400  feet  of  this  line,  upon  which  work  is  now  in  progress.    This 
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sewer  is  intended  to  convey,  upon  completion  of  the  project,  all  sew- 
age from  the  Rock  Creek  and  Slash  Run  systems  and  from  the  area 
drained  by  the  Easby  Point  and  F  street  intercepting  sewer  to  the  B 
street  and  New  Jersey  avenue  trunk  sewer. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  of  the  Tiber  Creek  and  New  Jersey 
avenue  high-level  intercepting  sewer,  between  the  south  line  of  Gar- 
field Park  and  the  intersectio;i  of  Canal  and  D  streets,  has  been  con- 
structed, leaving  for  completion  6,284  feet  of  this  line,  upon  which 
work  is  now  in  progress.  This  sewer  is  of  D  section,  14  feet  by  14 
feet  3  inches,  and  has  a  central  cunette  for  dry-weather  flow.  Its 
object  is  to  intercept  the  old  Tiber  sewer  near  the  intersection  of  First 
and  C  streets  NW.,  and,  in  addition,  all  sewers  discharging  from  the 
eastward  into  the  Tiber  sewer  between  that  point  and  Virginia  avenue. 

Incidental  to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  pumping  station, 
borings  over  the  proposed  site  and  gaugings  of  sewage  flow  are  in 
progress. 

Upon  the  remaining  portions  of  the  project  no  work  has  been  per- 
formed.    The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  each : 

The  Four-and-a-half  street  intercepting  sewer  will  intercept  drain- 
age from  the  area  of  South  Washington  which  now  drains  into  the 
low  district  as  far  north  as  B  street  and  as  far  east  as  Four-and-a-half 
street.  Its  outlet  for  storm  water  will  be  the  Washington  channel  of 
the  Potomac  at  M  street. 

The  east  side  intercepting  sewer  (including  the 'extension  of  Bound- 
ary sewer)  will  convey  the  sewage  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  city 
(not  including  that  portion  tributary  to  the  Tiber  Creek  system),  apd 
it  will  discharge  into  the  B  street  and  New  Jersey  avenue  trunk  sewer 
at  M  street. 

The  Water  and  M  street  intercepting  sewer  will  intercept  the  sew- 
age of  South  Washington  now  discharged  into  the  Washington 
channel  of  the  Potomac  and  the  sewage  of  the  James  Creek  Valley 
south  of  H  street;  it  will  intercept  also,  in  its  lower  portion,  all  of 
the  storm  water  from  the  low  area  between  H  and  N  streets;  it  will 
empty  into  the  B  street  and  New  Jersey  avenue  trunk  sewer  at  M 
street. 

The  B  street  and  New  Jersey  avenue  trunk  sewer  will  receive  all 
the  storm  water  of  the  low  district  which  may  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise than  by  pumping;  it  will  receive  at  its  upper  end  the  sewage 
conveyed  by  the  Rock  Creek  and  B  street  intercepting  sewer,  and  near 
its  lower  end  the  sewage  conveyed  by  the  east  side,  the  M  street  and 
the  Tiber  Creek  and  New  Jersey  avenue  high-level  intercepting 
sewers;  in  addition  it  will  receive  the  sewage  of  the  teiTitory  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  will  therefore  deliver  to  the  pumping  station  all  the 
sewage  of  the  city  and  the  storm  water  of  the  low  district. 

The  pumping  station  is  to  be  located  at  the  southerly  end  of  New 
Jersey  avenue,  and  will  be  provided  with  sand  and  screen  hoists, 
high-duty  pumps  for  lifting  sewage,  and  low-duty  pumps  for  lifting 
storm  water. 

At  the  pumping  station  the  sewage  will  be  discharged  into  the 
siphon  chamber,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  an  inverted 
siphon  consisting  of  three  lines  of  cast-iron  pipes  across  the  Anacostia 
River  to  Poplar  Point. 

The  outfall  sewer  will  skirt  the  river  shore  between  Poplar  Point 
and  Magazine  Point;  it  will  be  of  horseshoe  section,  9  feet  4  inches 
wide  and  8  feet  4  inches  high. 
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Antomatio  regulators  will  be  provided  at  points  of  sewage  intercep- 
tion and  tidal  gates  will  be  placed  at  the  outlet  of  the  old  sewers  and 
of  the  intercepting  trunk  sewers. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1893.  The  amount  expended 
to  date  and  available  is  $772,000,  and  the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  project  is  $3,257,635.  At  the  rate  of  progress  heretofore 
made,  the  completion  of  the  work  may  1^  expected  about  the  year 
1925. 

The  general  rules  followed  in  the  work  of  sewer  construction  in 
Washington  may  be  of  interest. 

The  earlier  sewers  were  built  with  stone  side  walls  upon  plank 
flooring  and  covered  with  planking;  other  types  were  of  D  section 
with  plank,  stone,  or  brick  bottoms,  with  stone  side  walls  and  brick 
arches;  and  others  were  brick  sewers  of  circular  section,  commonly 
called  "  barrel  sewers."  Pipe  sewers  were  introduced  about  the  year 
1870,  and  within  the  next  succeeding  four  years  more  than  60  miles  of 
sewers  of  this  type  were  laid.  After  the  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  District,  in  1874,  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Lieut,  (now  Maj.)  R.  L.  Hoxie,  was  made  aware  of  and  cor- 
rected many  defects  of  design  and  construction  in  the  sewers  more 
recently  constructed,  in  progress,  and  in  contemplation.  The  sizes 
were  generally  too  small  to  take  care  of  heavy  rainfalls;  the  bottom 
of  main  sewers  were  of  common  brick  masonry  and  were  badly  worn 
in  cases  where  gradients  were  at  all  considerable.  The  forms  given 
to  the  inverts  were  such  that  the  sewage  flow  was  not  concentrated. 
Th^  bedding,  alignment,  and  jointing  of  pipe  sewers  were  defective,  and 
much  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  tree  roots,  which 
developed  within  the  pipe  sewers  sufficiently  to  obstruct  the  sewage 
flow. 

The  sizes  of  proposed  sewers  were  increased ;  intercepting  sewers 
were  constructed;  the  inverts  of  main  sewers  were  designed  of  mate- 
rials selected  to  resist  abrasion  and  were  shaped  to  concentrate  the 
sewage  flow;  pipe  sewers  were  designed  with  concrete  cradles  and  con- 
crete enveloping  joints,  and  care  was  taken  to  secure  good  alignment. 
These  general  rules  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  practice  to-day. 

The  sewers  of  Washington  (including  the  whole  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  are  designed  to  carry  storm  water  and  sewage,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  suburban  areas,  where  they  are  designed  to 
convey  sewage  only.  An  empirical  formula,  which  seems  to  fit  local 
conditions,  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  drainage  to  be  provided 
for. 

The  formula  gives  large  unit  rates  for  small  areas,  the  rate  decreas- 
ing as  the  area  increases.  The  sizes  are  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
Kutter  formula,  in  which  0,013  is  used  as  the  coeflicient  of  friction. 

Sewers  between  8  and  24  inches  in  diameter  are  made  of  stoneware 
pipes  laid  upon  a  cradle  of  concrete  masonry,  the  joint-s  being  covered 
with  a  concrete  enveloping  band.  Above  24  inches  diameter  they  are 
made  egg-shape  until  the  4  feet  by  6  feet  size  is  reached,  which  is  the 
largest  regular  section.  Sewers  above  that  size  are  considered  excep- 
tional, and  are  designed  with  reference  to  the  location  and  conditions. 

In  main-sewer  work  that  portion  of  the  sewer  which  is  below  the 
springing  line  is  constructed  of  concrete  masonry,  lined  with  a  wearing 
surface  of  vitrified-brick  masonry  from  the  bottom  to  a  line  midway 
between  the  bottom  and  the  springing  line.  Above  the  vitrified-brick 
masonry  the  lining  is  of  ordinary  brickwork,  the  same  thickness  as 
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the  vitrified-brick  masonry.  In  sewers  4  by  6  feet  and  smaller,  stone- 
ware invert  blocks  are  laid  in  addition  to  the  lining  of  vitrified  and 
ordinary  brick  masonry  described  above.  In  a  few  cases  of  sewers 
having  light  gradients,  constructed  in  dry  ground  and  designed  to 
convey  sewage  only,  unlined  concrete  sewer  inverts  have  been  con- 
structed with  satisfactory  results.  The  arches  of  main  sewers  are  con- 
structed either  of  ordinary  brick  or  concrete  masonry,  the  selection 
being  controlled  by  local  conditions. 

Concrete  masonry,  used  in  pipe-sewer  work  and  elsewhere  in  walls 
less  than  6  inches  thick,  is  composed  of  beach  pebbles  (each  particle 
of  which  must  pass  through  a  1^-inch  ring),  mixed  with  an  amount  of 
mortar  (comx>osed  of  cement  1  part,  sand  2  parts)  which  shall  be  30 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  voids  in  the  gravel. 

Concrete  masonry  in  more  massive  construction  is  composed  of 
broken  stone  (each  fragment  of  which  must  pass  through  a  2-inch 
ri^g),  gravel,  and  mortar.  The  amount  of  gravel  used  e(]fuals  the 
volume  of  voids  in  the  broken  stone,  and  the  amount  of  mortar  is  30 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  voids  of  the  mixed  stone  and  gravel. 

A  local  inspector  is  provided  for  each  section  of  work  under  con- 
tract. The  general  inspector  makes  daily  visits  to  each  piece  of  work 
in  progress,  and  the  assistant  engineer  in  charge  exercises  supervision 
over  all  work  under  his  direction. 

Constructions  exceeding  $1,000  in  cost  are  performed  by  contract. 
The  work  i)erf  ormed  by  day  labor  is  limited  to  the  smaller  lines  of 
pipe  sewers  and  sewer  appurtenances. 
S.  Doc.  38 4 


SOKE  ponrrs  ov  the  theobt  and  practice  of  asphalt  mix- 

TTTSES. 

[A.  W.  Dow,  Iiisi)ector  of  Asphalt  and  Cements,  District  of  Colxunbia.] 

The  testing  or  examination  of  asphalts  for  paving  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  more  or  less  intelligent  manner  from  the  time  of  the  laying  of 
the  first  pavement  with  this  material,  and  although  our  knowledge, 
which  has  been  gained  by  slow  stages,  is  yet  very  limited,  still  what 
we  have  now  is  such  as  to  give  us  confidence  in  our  predictions.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  here  who  are  calling  to  mind  cases 
where  an  asphalt  has  been  pronounced  suitable  for  paving  and  the 
pavement  has  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  other  cases  where  one 
asphalt  li.'ts  been  pronounced  superior  to  another  and  the  pavement 
constructed  with  the  inferior  material  has  proved  the  better.  Fail- 
ures and  p  iradoxes  are  the  educators  in  all  industries;  the  one  gives 
us  something  that  must  be  overcome,  while  the  other  gives  us  some- 
thing to  reason  on.  The  asphalt  paving  industry  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  I  would  be  not  far  from  right  if  I  said  it  possessed  to 
those  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  more  para- 
doxes than  any  other  industry.  And  how  often  are  they  wrongly 
interpreted  or  put  aside  as  being  inexplainable,  with  the  saying  that 
there  is  too  little  known  about  the  subject!  Judging  from  the  poor 
selections  of  materials  and  the  slipshod  methods  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  laying  of  pavements,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  subject  is 
not  well  understood  in  many  cases.  But  there  are  failures  traceable 
to  carelessness  and  willful  disregard  of  known  characteristics  of  the 
materials  used. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  these  should  be  made,  unless  it  be  that 
men  become  so  convinced  by  their  own  arguments  as  to  the  remark- 
able good  quality  of  their  particular  asphalt  that  they  come  to  believe 
that,  no  matter  how  they  abuse  it,  its  good  qualities  will  carry  it  through. 
I  do  not  propose  here  to  explain  the  cause  of  any  particular  failure, 
or  to  tell  you  directly  how  to  avoid  failures,  but  merely  to  present  in 
as  practical  a  way  as  i)Ossible  the  influence  the  selection  of  different 
ingredients  has  on  the  character  of  pavements  in  which  they  are  used, 
and  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  cementing  property  of  asphalts.  In 
this  way  the  cause  of  some  of  the  failures  will  be  made  self-evident, 
and  why  poor  pavements  are  often  made  with  good  asphalts. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  when  I  say  that  many  engineers  do  not 
explain  the  phenomena  met  with  in  asphalt  construction.  This  is 
because  they  do  not  apply  the  proper  physical  laws  in  their  reasoning. 
And  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  cementing  and  other 
materials  in  general  use  in  engineering  work  are  solids  and  involve 
the  laws  governing  the  cohesion  and  adhesion  of  solids  for  each  other; 
while  in  the  case  of  asphalt  construction  we  have  entirely  different 
principles  involved — ^those  governing  the  attraction  and  adhesion  of 
Uquids  for  solids,  for  asphalt  paving  cements  are  in  every  sense  of 
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the  word  liquids.  This  may  be  novel  to  some  present,  but  an  exami- 
nation into  their  physical  properties  will  demonstrate  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion. 

Asphalt  cements  flow  at  all  temi)erature8,  the  flow  being  quite 
marked  at  75°  F.,  and  as  the  temperature  is  raised  or  lowered  the 
flow  becomes  more  rapid  or  sluggish,  this  change  taking  place  to  a 
different  degree  in  different  asphalt  cements. 

There  are  many  everyday  illustrations  of  the  flow  of  these  thick 
liquids,  the  commonest  being  the  oozing  through  the  smallest  cracks 
in  the  barrels  or  boxes  containing  them.  I  have  here  some  illustra- 
tions of  this  flow  at  three  different  temperatures,  26°,  75°,  and  140°  F. 
t^ossibly  you  will  wonder  why  I  have  taken  such  a  high  temperature 
as  140°,  but  it  is  because  I  have  found  asphalt  pavements  to  reach 
that  high  temperature  on  a  hot  day,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
pavement  the  maximum  as  well  as  the  minimum  temperature  to 
which  it  is  subject  should  be  considered  in  the  examination  of  its 
ingredients. 

The  cement  I  have  taken  to  illustrate  the  flow  at  the  temperatures 
mentioned  is  one  of  our  regular  paving  cements,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
wearing  surface  of  an  asphalt  pavement.  This  first  exhibit  illustrates 
the  flow  of  this  cement  in  one  week,  having  been  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  26°  F.  A  2-inch  cube  with  a  i)erfectly  smooth,  flat  face  was  placed 
on  this  board  directly  over  the  hole;  its  flow  into  this  hole,  although 
not  considerable,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  cement  is  liquid  at  this 
temperature.  This  illustrates  the  flow  of  a  similar  cube  placed  in 
like  manner  on  this  board  and  kept  at  a  temperature  averaging  75°  F. 
for  three  hours.  Here  is  a  third  cube,  similar  to  the  others  and  treated 
in  like  manner,  except  that  it  was  kept  at  140°  for  one-half  hour;  at 
this  temperature  the  flow  was  visible. 

I  have  found  that  these  thick  liquids  belong  to  the  class  of  fluids 
that  will  rise  in  a  capillary  tube,  thus  showing  their  strong  attraction 
for  solid  bodies.  I  believe  that  the  laws  of  capillarity  are  the  princi- 
pal ones  involved  in  the  cementing  in  asphalt  paving  mixtures,  and, 
when  appMed,  will  explain  phenomena  heretofore  considered  inexpli- 
cable. From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  asphalt  cements  may  be 
looked  upon  as  liquids,  but  there  is  another  property  possessed  by 
them  which  must  be  considered  that  does  not  belong  to  liquids,  as  we 
commonly  speak  of  them,  and  that  is,  they  become  brittle  at  certain 
temperatujres.  Asphalt  cements,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  become 
more  sluggish  or  hard  as  their  temperature  is  lowered,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain hardness  show  evidence  of  brittleness,  this  brittleness  increasing 
as  their  temperature  lowers.  It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  that  we 
can  increase  or  diminish  the  softness  of  an  asphalt  cement  at  our  will 
by  the  addition  of  a  flux  or  harder  asphalt.  Thus  we  are  able  to  obtain 
any  degree  of  consistency.  As  asphalt  cements  become  brittle  at  a 
certain  hardness,  and  this  increases  as  they  harden,  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  have  the  cement  as  soft  as  possible,  thus  having  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  becomes  brittle  at  the  minimum  degree. 

The  problem  now  to  deal  with  is  the  selection  of  the  sand.  What 
sand  which  can  be  practically  handled  can  be  used  with  the  softest 
possible  asphalt  cement  and  yet  make  a  desirable  pavement;  that  is, 
one  that  will  not  shove  or  mark  too  much  under  the  traffic  of  the 
particular  street  upon  which  it  is  to  be  laid,  on  the  hottest  day.  Such 
a  mixture  will  be  best  able  to  resist  the  cold.  Of  what  character 
must  the  sand  be  to  fulfill  this  requirement? 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  asphalt  mixtures  are 
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sand  grains  of  various  sizes  held  together  by  the  forces  of  attraction 
and  adhesion  of  a  liquid  that  we  call  asphalt  cement.  The  idea  of  a 
Uquid  binding  sand  grains  together  is  not  as  novel  as  one  might 
Imagine  at  first  thought,  and  a  very  common  example  of  this 
phenomena  is  exhibited  by  a  sand  beach  which  the  tide  has  just  left. 
We  find  here  that  the  sand  grains  are  held  together  so  firmly  by  the 
limpid  liquid  water  that  a  wagon  may  be  driven  on  it  and  scarcely 
leave  a  mark.  That  this  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  voids  of  the  sand  is  evident,  for  when  the  sand  dries  it  becomes 
loose  and  easily  displaced.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  at  one  time  to 
illustrate  by  a  wet  sand  why  I  preferred  that  particular  sand  for. 
paving.  When  first  appointed  to  my  present  position  I  took  occasion 
to  make  a  radical  change  in  the  grade  of  sand  to  be  used  in  asphalt 
pavements.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  paving  compa- 
nies and  myself  were  watching  the  unloading  of  the  first  lot  of  the 
new  sand.  The  sand  was  wet  and  cheesy,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  it  could 
be  cut  out  in  big  cakes;  it  did  not  look  like  a  good  mortar  sand.  My 
companion  remarked  that  it  was  not  what  he  would  call  a  good  sand, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  afraid  I  had  made  a  mistake. 

I  called  his  attention  to  how  much  more  strongly  this  sand,  which 
was  finer,  was  held  together  by  water  than  the  sand  he  had  previously 
used,  and  explained  that  it  would  be  held  together  proportionately 
stronger  when  asphalt  cement  occupied  the  voids.  Practical  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  choice  of  sand.  That 
much  can  be  learned  from  a  sand  when  wet  as  to  what  value  it  will 
have  for  paving  can  be  shown  by  comparing  the  two  grades  of  sand 
just  spoken  of.  On  comparing  these  two  sands  when  wet  we  find  one, 
the  finer,  packs  remarkably  hard  while  the  other  packs  but  slightly. 

Looking  upon  asphalt  cements  as  liquids,  we  would  expect  to  find 
an  analogous  result  whjn  paving  mixtures  are  made  with  these  two 
sands,  using  with  each  the  same  asphalt  cement;  that  the  mixture 
made  with  the  finer  sand  would  be  harder  than  that  made  with  the 
coarser.  This  is  what  we  find  in  practice :  while  using  a  much  softer 
asphalt  cement  with  the  finer  sand  than  with  the  coarser  equally  hard 
mixtures  are  produced.  The  cause  of  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  voids  in  the  finer  sand  are  much  the  smaller  in  size,  which 
means  that  the  sand  grains  are  closer  together.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  smaller  the  space  between  two  solid  bodies  that  are  held 
together  by  the  attraction  of  a  liquid  between  them  the  greater  the 
adhesion.  There  are  two  grades  of  sand  that  have  small  voids;  one 
that  is  composed  of  all  very  fine  grains,  and  the  other  is  a  sand  with 
the  grains  so  graded  from  coarse  to  fine  that  the  large  voids  are  filled 
with  the  smaller  grains  and  their  voids  in  turn  filled  with  still  finer. 
The  latter  is  the  most  desirable  sand,  for  several  reasons.  Among 
them  are :  it  is  more  easily  handled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  it  requires  less  asphalt  cement — not  alone  because  the  per 
cent  void  is  less,  but  the  total  surface  area  of  the  sand  grains  is 
smaller. 

I  have  also  found  that  the  shape  of  the  grains  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  hardness  of  the  mixture.  The  more  round  and 
smooth  the  grains  of  sand,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the 
softer  the  asphalt  pavement  made  therefrom.  The  great  difference 
in  pavements  due  to  the  use  of  different  sands  is  not  appreciated  by 
many.  It  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  difference,  to  be  put  aside  as  too 
trivial  to  bo  considered  in  practical  work,  for  there  is  nothing  respon- 
sible for  more  failures  than  the  use  of  the  wrong  sand. 
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The  difference  in  pavements  due  to  the  character  of  sand  used 
can  be  well  illustrated  by  practical  instances.  The  pavements  laid 
in  this  city  in  the  summer  of  1894  mark  as  much,  and  in  some  cases 
more,  from  traffic  than  do  those  laid  here  last  year,  and  some  of  the 
former  crack  in  cold  weather.  On  comparing  the  records  of  these 
pavements  the  asphalt  cement  in  the  former  is  found  to  be  20  degrees 
of  penetration  harder  than  in  the  latter  pavements,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence must  be  due  to  the  sand.  An  examination  of  the  sands  will  show 
.  that  they  both  have  moderately  sharp  grains  with  the  following  mesh 
composition : 


Betained  on  20  mesh  per  linear  inch . 
Retained  on  4U  mesh  per  linear  inch . 
Retained  on  00  mesh  per  linear  inch . 
Retained  on  80  mesh  per  linear  inch . 
Retained  on  100  mesh  per  linear  inch 
Paaaing  100  mesh  per  linear  inch 


1«H  pave- 

1807 pave- 

ment. 

ment. 

4.5 

2.5 

40.0 

21.0 

32.0 

35.0 

9.5 

8.5 

6.0 

10.0 

8.0 

24.0 

Another  illustration  of  where  a  hard  pavement  contains  a  soft 
asphalt  is  the  well  known  Neuchatel  rock  pavements  that  are  used  so 
extensively  in  Europe,  and  about  which  there  is  no  question  as  to  their 
wearing  qualities.  This  pavement  is  a  limestone  powder  cemented 
together  by  an  asphalt  so  soft  that  its  flow  is  perceptible  at  a  temper- 
ature of  75°  F.,  which  is  about  three  times  softer  than  any  asphalt 
cement  used  at  present  in  our  pavements. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  sand  grains  a  few  years  ago.  I  was  required  to  make 
an  examination  of  some  paving  materials  for  a  Western  city,  and  found 
that  the  asphalt  cement  was  as  hard  as  any  we  were  using  here.  The 
sand  was  moderately  fine,  and,  judging  from  past  experience,  I  believed 
that  a  softer  asphalt  could  be  used  with  it.  As  the  climate  of  this 
city  was  subject  to  a  greater  atmospheric  range  and  much  lower  tem- 
X)eratui'es  than  Washington,  I  wrote  advising  the  use  of  a  softer  asphalt 
cement.  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  in  reply  that  they  had  com- 
menced work  on  the  pavement  and  that  the  pavement  already  laid 
was  so  soft  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  it  still  softer.  An 
investigation  was  immediately  started  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
softness.  Nothing  was  found  wrong  until  I  examined  the  sand  with 
a  glass,  when  the  grains  were  found  so  smooth  and  round  that  they 
resembled  polished  glass  balls. 

On  further  investigation  in  the  laboratory  it  was  found  and  proved 
conclusively  that  there  was  a  decided  difference  in  mixtures  made 
with  sand  that  was  smooth  and  round  and  that  which  was  angular. 
All  else  being  the  same,  the  mixture  made  with  the  smooth  sand  was 
much  softer  than  that  made  with  the  angular  sand.  This  hardness 
of  paving  mixtures  made  with  the  angular  sand  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  keying  into  each  other  of  the  irregular  sand  grains.  Too  sharp 
a  sand — that  is,  one  that  would  be  so  jagged  as  to  be  liable  to  have 
pieces  broken  off — is  not  desirable,  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the  use  of 
any  sand  whose  grains  are  liable  to  fracture. 

As  sand  is  90  per  cent  of  the  pavement,  why  should  it  not  be  the 
most  important  ingredient  to  consider;  and  when  a  pavement  is  at 
fault,  why  should  it  not  be  more  responsible  than  the  asphalt  which 
now  bears  the  brunt  of  all  failures? 


A  8TBEBT-SZTEV8IOV  FLAV  70B  THE  BHTDLE  SIBTBICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

[By  W.  P.  Bichsrdm,  Aasistont  Engineer,  District  of  Ckdnmbia.]  • 

A  street  system  executed  far  in  advance  of  its  actual  needs  is  no 
novelty  in  the  growth  of  modern  cities.  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
at  certain  times  have  pushed  their  plans  far  into  the  future,  and  the 
present  admirable  plan  of  New  York  between  First  street  and  the 
Harlem  was  considered,  when  finished  in  1806,  as  sufficient  for  three 
centuries  of  city  growth.  Many  of  our  Western  cities  have  in  like 
manner  extended  their  boundaries  and  streets  before  individual  enter- 
prises have  placed  a  barrier  in  front  of  such  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  cities  that  have  grown  in  a  haphazard  way  have, 
at  great  expense,  remodeled  their  plan  or  widened  their  streets,  either 
for  artistic  effect  or  commercial  needs.  The  infusion  of  new  life  in 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III  by  radical  changes  in  its 
ground  plan  is  a  well-known  event.  London  has  widened  many  of 
her  thoroughfares  for  commercial  purposes.  Boston  has  spent  mil- 
lions to  the  same  end,  the  great  fire  of  1872  affording  opportunity  to 
regulate  some  of  the  old  highways  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  New 
York,  with  her  marvelous  growth  of  recent  years,  has  found  it  advis- 
able to  extend  her  street  plan  far  beyond  the  Harlem  River.  The 
plan  below  Harlem  that  was  deemed  sufficient  for  three  centuries  was 
filled  in  less  than  one,  and  we  find  to-day,  north  of  the  city,  a  great 
unsymmetrical  system  of  highways  too  w^ell  improved  to  allow  radical 
changes  and  resulting  in  a  makeshift  plan  in  the  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  wards. 

In  the  light  of  such  events,  and  urged  by  its  own  exx)erienoe,  Wash- 
ington has  been  impelled  to  extend  its  plan  to  the  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  total  area  covered  by  existing  and  proposed  highways  is 
60  square  miles.  About  15  square  miles  are  included  in  the  settled 
portions  of  the  District,  leaving  45  square  miles  covered  by  a  paper 
plan. 

The  origin,  development,  characteristics,  and  extent  of  the  plan  of 
Washington  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  appreciate  the  reason  for 
general  and  specific  features  of  the  extended  plan. 

An  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1790,  established 
the  permanent  seat  of  government  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and 
authorized  President  Washington  to  appoint  three  commissioners 
to  have  charge  of  the  work  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  Fed- 
eral city.  The  bounds  of  the  District  were  marked  by  Andrew  £llicott 
in  the  spring  of  1791,  and  Major  L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer,  was 
directed  by  Washington  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  future  city. 
L'Enfant  came  to  this  city  in  1777,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  had  written  to  Washington  during  the  agita- 
tion in  Congress  over  the  selection  of  a  permanent  seat,  asking  for 
"a  share  in  the  undertaking,"  and  adding  that — 

No  nation,  perhaps,  had  ever  before  the  opi)ortunity  offered  it  of  deliberately 
deciding  on  tne  spot  where  their  capital  city  should  be  fixed;  and,  althoagh  the 
means  now  within  the  power  of  the  coimtry  are  not  such  as  to  pursue  the  design 
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to  any  great  extent,  it  will  be  obvions  that  the  plan  should  be  drawn  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  leave  roona  for  that  aggrandizement  and  embellishment  which  tiie 
increaseof  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  permit  it  to  pnrsne  at  any  period  how- 
ever remote. 

L'Enfant  began  his  labors  with  unusual  zeal,  and  both  Washington 
and  Jefferson  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work.  Jefferson  sent  to 
.  L'Enfant  his  collection  of  maps  of  the  principal  European  cities,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  none  of  them  were  comparable  to  the  plan 
of  old  Babylon,  revived  and  exemplified  in  Philadelphia.  L'Enfant 
accepted  this  idea  for  his  street  plan,  but  the  avenues  were  essentially 
a  triangular  system  used  at  that  time  in  parts  of  France,  and  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  great  parks. 

A  map  of  the  proposed  city  was  finished  in  1791  and  laid  by  Wash- 
ington before  Congress,  where  its  plan  was  greatly  admired,  but  was 
criticised  by  some  as  being  too  extravagant,  although  Washington 
afterwards  wrote  of  the  plan  as  meeting  with  univerisal  applause. 

During  the  following  year  (1792)  L'Enfant,  on  account  of  constant 
friction  with  the  commissioners,  retired  from  the  field,  taking  all  his 
manuscript  with  him.  The  authorities  were  for  a  little  time  in  a 
dilemma,  but  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  had  assisted  L'Enfant  in  his  work, 
was  able  to  draw  up  a  similar  plan,  which  was  completed  and  engraved 
in  October,  1792,  and  which  is  the  plan  of  to-day. 

L'Enfant's  map  has  since  been  recovered  and  engraved,  and  the 
numerous  notes  and  explanations  upon  it  show  the  genius  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  man.  He  had  the  grandest  conception  of  artistic  develop- 
ment; he  selected  commanding  points  for  great  edifices,  and  planned 
for  statues,  columns,  obelisks,  fountains,  parks,  and  public  walks. 

An  outline  of  his  plan  is  given  on  his  map  in  three  observations : 

1.  The  positions  for  the  grand  edifices  and  grand  squares  were 
determined  on  the  most  advantageous  ground,  commanding  the  most 
extensive  prospects. 

2.  Lines  and  avenues  of  dii'ect  communication  were  devised  to  con- 
nect the  separate  and  most  distant  objects  with  the  principal,  and  to 
preserve  through  the  whole  a  reciprocity  of  sight. 

3.  North  and  south  lines  intersected  by  others  running  due  east 
and  west  make  the  distribution  of  the  city  into  streets  and  squares,  etc. 

Every  grand  avenue  was  made  160  feet  wide;  streets  leading  to  the 
public  buildings  or  markets  were  130  feet  wide ;  all  others  were  90  or 
110  feet  wide. 

Some  of  the  best  artistic  featui'es  conceived  by  this  proud  genius 
have  never  been  develox)ed,  partly  because  they  were  located  in 
marshes  and  low  ground.  This,  it  seems,  was  considered  no  obstacle, 
and  an  intense  faith  in  the  city's  future  prompted  the  following  bit  of 
speculation  written  on  January  5, 1795,  inscribed  in  a  book  in  the  sur- 
veyor's office,  and  designated  as  ** Prophecy:" 

The  time  will  come  when  this  wide  waste  of  morass  and  thicket,  open  plain 
and  wooded  dell  wiU  resound  with  the  bnsy  hum  of  industry  and  be  redolent 
with  the  glow  of  action  and  thrill  of  life.  The  swamps  along  the  Tiber,  teeming 
as  they  do  now  with  all  the  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  before  the 
destructive  march  of  man  will  gradually  disappear,  and  art  will  erect  its  palaces 
over  the  ruins  of  nature. 

This  prophet  had  the  good  sense  to  place  no  time  limit  for  the  grand 
transformation,  for  although  it  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  action  was 
deferred  for  more  than  half  a  century.  From  Washington  to  Grant's 
term  the  city  was  a  "straggling  village,"  the  wide  streets  causing  the 
scattered  houses  to  appear  as  in  great  fields,  and  being  named  in 
derision  "the  city  of  magnificent  distances." 
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Washington's  new  era  dates  from  1869,  when  Mayor  S.  J.  Bowen 
began  to  narrow  the  roadways  and  improve  the  parking.  At.  length, 
during  Grant's  Presidency,  the  genius,  iron  will,  and  commanding 
influence  of  Alexander  R.  Shepherd  aroused  the  city  to  intense  action, 
involving  great  expense  and  a  marvelous  change.  Sewers  were  built, 
streets  were  put  to  proper  grade,  and  trees  planted  all  over  the  city. 
It  was  the  polishing  and  setting  of  a  gem.  About  $25,000,000  was* 
spent  in  three  years,  but  the  change  revealed  the  beauty  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  city  plan  which  Governor  Shepherd  admired  so  much. 

The  trees  planted  in  their  proper  place  along  the  curb  intensified 
the  vistas  of  the  Capitol,  public  buildings,  and  statuary,  as  viewed 
down  the  well-graded  avenues.  The  triangles  and  small  parks  scat- 
tered over  the  city  broke  the  continuity  of  parallel  buildings  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  and  the  circles  standing  in  the  center  of  main  streets 
or  avenues  dispelled  the  monotony  of  straight  lines  and  varied  the 
lengths  of  vistas. 

These  improvements  very  soon  engendered  a  rapid  city  growth. 
The  boundary  was  approached,  then  passed  by  the  overflow  of  popu- 
lation. Villas  and  subdivisions  were  well  scattered  over  the  District 
during  the  seventies,  and  a  bunch  of  them  grew  in  fantastic  shapes 
adjacent  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  city  plan.  Each  man  had  been  allowed  to  locate  streets 
over  his  land  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  a  plat  of  the  streets 
an<J  lots  was  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  as  an  instrument 
of  reference  for  deeds  and  surveys.  At  this  stage  it  became  apparent 
that  a  city  extension  system  should  be  mapped  out  for  the  entire 
District. 

In  1888  Congress  declared  that  no  more  plans  should  be  recorded 
unless  made  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. This  law  was  defective  in  not  providing  the  way  for  the 
study  and  production  of  a  general  plan.  It  answered  well  near  the 
city,  but  no  one  was  wise  enough  to  place  his  finger  on  any  spot  and 
say  what  the  general  plan  should  be. 

This  brings  us  to  the  inception  of  present  extension  work. 

In  March,  1893,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  "to  provide  a  per- 
manent system  of  highways  in  that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
lying  outside  of  cities."   It  provided^ 

That  said  system  shall  be  made  as  nearly  in  conf  ormitv  with  the  street  plan  of 
the  city  of  Washington  as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  advisable  and  practicable. 

The  act  created  a  commission  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  with  authority  for  alteration  and  approval.  Their  final 
approval  and  the  record  of  the  plan  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor 
made  it  a  fixed  guide  for  future  subdivisions. 

The  first  study  of  a  system  under  this  act  was  coincident  with  the 
completion  of  a  topographical  map  of  the  District  made  with  a  plane 
table  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  was  printed 
on  sheets  to  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  the  inch,  with  contour  intervals  of 
5  feet  each,  each  sheet  covering  1  square  mile.  At  first  .they  were 
printed  in  four  colors — streams  in  blue,  contours  in  yellow,  trees  in 
green,  and  property  line  in  black,  but  a  reprint  was  made  in  black, 
leaving  off  the  trees.  They  were  complete,  accurate,  and  acceptable, 
with  one  exception — the  scale  was  unfortunate.  Two  hundred  feet 
to  the  inch,  or,  better,  100  feet  to  the  inch,  is  necessary  for  office  work 
in  grade  studies. 
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To  one  not  acquainted  with  Washington's  environs  a  little  attention 
to  this  map  will  reveal  a  section  of  remarkable  topography.  The  city 
proper  lies  on  a  rolling  ground  from  10  to  100  feet  above  mean  tide, 
and  is  surrounded  by  ridges  and  plateaus  300  or  400  feet  above  tide, 
which  have  been  eroded  by  numerous  streams  into  hollows  and  deep 
narrow  valleys.  Here  was  presented  a  problem  in  topographical  con- 
ditions quite  different  from  the  city,  where  cuts  and  fills  of  40  feet 
were  rare.  A  close  checkerboard  plan  over  the  suburbs,  with  maxi- 
mum grades  of  8  per  cent,  would  in  places  double  any  cuts  and  fills 
in  the  city,  while  it  covered  a  section  five  times  as  lai^e  and  never  so 
valuable.  The  promoters  and  friends  of  sti-eet  extension  who  had 
urged  its  needs  before  Congress  were  wide  in  their  views  as  to  straight 
extensions,  and  were  given  a  fair  hearing  by  the  District  authorities. 

The  broad  rules  governing  our  final  studies,  which  were  generally 
acceptable,  are: 

1.  That  avenues  should  be  extended  with  great  directness  to  the 
District  line,  forming  a  fan-shaped  system  of  highways  to  the  city. 
This  gives  the  essentials  of  a  spider-web  system. 

2.  That  on  account  of  its  simplicity  the  checkerboard  or  gridiron 
system  should  be  located  wherever  maximum  grades  of  6  per  cent 
shall  not  be  frequent  or  cause  cuts  and  fills  to  exceed  20  feet. 

3.  That  where  direct  extensions  shall  be  of  undulating  grade  curved 
highways  are  preferable,  adding  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  system 
and  relieving  the  monotony  of  straight  lines. 

4.  That  curves  of  small  radii  should  be  avoided,  and  in  very  broken 
sections  of  narrow  ridges  or  valleys  it  is  preferred  to  follow  the  sides 
rather  than  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  hill. 

5.  That  the  largest  number  of  avenues  should  lead  to  or  from  the 
city,  and  cross  avenues  be  infrequent  and  located  on  prominent  ridges 
or  on  easy  lines  of  communication. 

6.  That  small  parks  and  reservations  which  are  such  features  of  the 
city  plan  be  eliminated  from  the  extended  system,  and  that  large  areas 
on  prominent  points  of  view  be  selected  as  parks  and  connected  by 
avenues  or  curved  drives. 

It  can  not  be  predicted  in  what  way  or  to  what  extent  the  suburbs 
may  be  developed,  but  the  view  has  been  held  that  the  system  should 
not  be  so  burdensome  as  to  check  suburban  improvement,  remember- 
ing, too,  that  the  plan  is  for  the  future  more  than  for  the  present, 
and  that  a  liberal  policy  should  be  expected  in  its  development. 

The  field  work  made  in  aid  of  the  studies  was  of  a  very  simple 
character.  A  system  of  coordinate  lines  was  extended  over  the  Dis- 
trict, permanently  marked,  and  these  connected  with  triangulation 
points  of  the  Coast  and  Greodetic  Survey  and  with  the  various  sub- 
divisions, numbering  about  70,  with  an  aggregate  of  100  miles  of 
streets.  All  subdivisions  and  points  of  reference  were  plotted  on 
the  sheets  by  means  of  their  geographical  positions,  most  of  the  exist- 
ing highways  governing  to  some  extent  the  actual  locations  of  the 
proposed  streets. 

In  the  office  work  the  sheets  on  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  the  inch  were 
first  used  in  drawing  up  a  tentative  plan,  followed  by  a  detailed  study 
on  scales  of  1  inch  to  200  feet  and  1  inch  to  100  feet.  Many  of  the 
large  scale  sheets  were  enlarged  from  the  Coast  Survey  by  photog- 
raphy, and  actual  tests  on  the  ground  indicated  satisfactory  results 
with  these  enlargements. 

The  manner  of  conducting  work  in  the  office  was  for  the  assistants 
to  submit  independent  studies,  the  best  features  contributing  to  a 
9.  Doc.  4 49 
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combined  plan,  which  was  still  further  modified  after  public  hearings 
before  the  District  Commissioners  and  the  highway  commission. 

To  facilitate  the  work,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments of  the  law,  the  District  was  divided  into  four  sections,  diflfering 
so  greatly  in  value  of  land  or  their  relation  to  the  city  as  to  cause 
each  section  to  be  treated  in  an  independent  way. 

Section  1  lies  north  of  the  city,  is  divided  from  section  2  by  Soldiers' 
Home  and  North  Capitol  street  extended,  and  from  section  3  by  Rock 
Creek  Park.  It  is  generally  of  a  rolling  nature,  resembling  the  city 
in  topography;  is  elevated  from  100  to  300  feet  above  tide,  and  covers 
an  area  of  5,250  acres.  A  close  copy  has  Iwen  made  of  the  city  plan, 
the  streets  taking  30  per  cent  of  the  area.  No  grades  need  exceed  5 
per  cent  with  proper  developments. 

Section  2  lies  northeast  of  the  city,  with  an  elevation  of  from  10  to 
300  feet,  characterized  by  wide  valleys  and  broken  ridges  that  have 
been  eroded  into  circular  hills  or  knolls.  A  rectangular  plan  has 
been  devised  that  is  rather  unsymmetrical,  because  of  the  artificial 
conditions  arising  from  the  railroad  lines  and  old  subdivisions.  The 
section  covers  5,570  acres,  with  33  per  cent  in  streets;  maximum  grades 
of  8  percent  and  maximum  cuts  and  fills  of  20  feet.  A  circular  drive 
has  been  devised  to  connect  the  highest  points  which  may  be  used  for 
park  purposes. 

Section  3  lies  west  of  Rock  Creek,  comprises  7,114  acres  of  exceed- 
ingly broken  country,  from  100  to  400  feet  above  the  Potomac.  About 
one-half  of  this  section  has  been  covered  by  a  checkerboard  plan  and 
the  rest  with  a  combination  of  curves  and  tangents  approximately 
parallel  to  the  ridges  and  valleys.  Blocks  300  feet  wide  and  2,000 
feet  long  are  frequent  in  the  rough  localities,  although  blocks  of  250 
feet  by  600  feet  are  considered  an  ideal  size.  Grades  of  8  per  cent 
with  cuts  and  fills  of  50  feet  are  frequent. 

Section  4  comprises  about  10,000  acres  of  land  southeast  of  Ana- 
costia  River,  with  elevations  of  10  to  300  feet.  The  section  is  so 
rough  throughout  that  a  curvilinear  plan  with  varying  sizes  of  blocks 
has  been  devised.  The  grades  in  this  section  will  not  exceed  10  per 
cent. 

In  preparing  the  maps  for  final  approval,  block  distances,  widths 
of  streets  and  their  relations  to  the  coordinate  lines,  have  been  given. 
The  establishment  of  grades  or  the  marking  of  corners  on  the  ground, 
as  done  in  other  cities,  has  not  been  followed  here.  This  is  left  to  the 
time  when  subdivisions  shall  be  recorded,  when  the  established  grade 
will  be  guided  by  the  tentative  as  near  as  good  practice  will  allow. 

After  the  outlines  of  so  great  a  plan  the  question  naturally  arises. 
When  will  its  development  be  complete,  or  will  a  population  ever 
cover  it?  I  will  not  offer  any  prophecy,  but  we  can  find  some  indica- 
tions of  what  we  may  exi)ect. 

Curves  of  city  population  vary  so  much  as  to  be  very  poor  indica- 
tions of  what  we  may  exi)ect  in  the  future ;  the  curve  of  a  country 
population  is  a  better  guide.  It  is  found  that  Washington's  curve  of 
population  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  fifty  years  we  shall  have  more  than  500,000,  and  close  to 
1,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  next  century. 

To-day  250,000  occupy  15  square  miles,  and  we  may  roughly  con- 
clude that  the  District  in  another  century  will  be  fairly  well  settled. 
The  embellishment  of  its  plan,  of  course,  may  be  extended  without  end. 


TE££  PLAHTIHG  Df  THE  STREETS  OF  WASHIHGTOF. 

pSy  William  P.  Richards,  Assistant  Engineer,  District  of  Columbia.] 

The  selection,  planting,  and  care  of  all  trees  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington is  under  the  direction  of  the  District  authorities.  Individual 
preferences  or  private  enterprises  are  not  allowed  to  regulate  this 
improvement,  as  is  generally  done  in  other  cities.  Moreover,  the  city 
has  its  own  nursery,  where  seeds  planted  from  its  own  trees  grow  and 
supply  all  the  needed  varieties. 

In  1871,  during  the  era  of  great  municipal  improvements,  Governor 
A.  R.  Shepheixi  appointed  a  commission  to  regulate  this  important 
matter,  and  their  efforts  have  brought  about  the  beauty  and  uniformity 
of  shade  existing  in  Washington  to-day.  This  commission  acted  in 
an  advisory  capacity  and  served  without  pay,  the  first  one  appointed 
being  unchanged  for  twenty-five  years.  Its  members  were  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Gardens;  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  superintendent  of  agricultural  grounds,  and  Mr.  John  Saul, 
a  local  nurserj^man.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  Mr.  Trueman 
Lanham  has  acted  as  chief  executive  ofl&cer  of  the  commission,  or 
superintendent  of  parking. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  men  tree  planting  has  never  been  at 
an  experimental  stage;  but  an  undertaking  so  great  has,  of  course, 
had  its  lessons  of  experience.  The  qualities  of  a  good  curbstone  tree 
were  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  in  1872,  as 
follows: 

First.  A  somewhat  compact  stateliness  and  symmetry  of  growth,  as  d istingnished 
from  a  low-spreadmg  or  pendant  form,  so  that  the  stem  may  reach  a  suimcient 
height  to  allow  the  free  circnlation  of  air  below  the  branches. 

Second.  An  ample  supply  of  expansive  foliage,  of  bright  early  spring  verdm%, 
and  rich  in  the  variety  of  colors  and  tints  assumed  during  autumn. 

Third.  Healthiness,  so  far  as  being  exempt  from  constitutional  diseases  as  well 
as  by  maladies  frequently  engendered  by  peculiarities  of  soil  and  atmospheric 
inapurities. 

Fourth.  Cleanliness,  characterized  by  a  persistency  of  foliage  during  the  sum- 
mer, freedom  from  fading  flowers,  and  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  noxious 
insects. 

Fifth.  It  should  be  easily  transplanted,  of  moderately  vigorous  growth,  and  not 
inclined  to  throw  up  shoote  from  the  roots  or  lower  portions  of  the  stem.  A  tree 
of  extremely  rapid  growth  is  generally  short  lived. 

Sixth.  The  branches  should  be  elastic  rather  than  brittle,  that  they  may  with- 
stand heavy  storms;  and  lastly,  there  should  be  no  offensive  odors  from  foliage  or 
flowers. 

Of  course,  no  tree  planted  amid  the  artificial  conditions  found  in  a 
city  will  fill  such  rigid  requirements.  This  report  of  1872  recom- 
mended as  best  the  silver  maple  {Acer  dasycarpum),  the  American 
linden  {Tilia  Americana),  and  European  sycamore  maple  {Acer 
pseudo-platanus).  The  American  elm  {Ulmus  Americana)  was 
thought  to  fill  all  the  requirements  when  not  subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  insects.  The  tulip  tree  {Liviodendron  tvlipifera),  sugar  maple 
{Acer  saccharium),  sweet  gum  {Liquidamber  8iracifl/ua)y  and  the  red 
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maple  {Acer  rubrum)  were  named  as  the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  their 
only  drawback  being  that  of  not  growing  freely  after  transplanting. 
The  Norway  maple  {Acer  plataniodes)^  the  negundo  {Acer  negundoj^ 
and  the  American  ash  {Fraodnus  Americana)  were  recommended  for 
certain  places.  For  wide  avenues  the  buttonwoods  (PlcUanus  occi- 
dentalis  and  Plataniis  orventalis)  were  considered  rapid-growing  and 
effective  ti-ees. 

Of  late  yeare  some  varieties  have  been  planted  that  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  above,  and  others,  once  common,  have  been  pronounced 
as  poor  street  trees. 

Washington  was  a  city  of  young  trees  during  the  seventies,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1873  more  than  6,000  trees  were  planted,  consisting  of    * 
silver  maples,  Norway  maples,  American  elms,  American  and  Euro- 
pean lindens,  sugar  maples,  tulip  trees,  American  white  ash,  scarlet 
maples,  various  poplars,  and  ash-leaved  maples. 

From  1880  to  1888  the  caterpillars  were  extremely  numerous  in  the 
city  and  opportunity  was  had  for  observing  which  trees  were  mostly 
a  prey  to  them.  It  was  found  that  the  white  poplar  and  the  negundo 
or  ash-leaved  maple  were  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  next  the  lindens, 
elms,  and  sycamores  (or  western  planes),  and  white  ash.  Those 
mostly  exempt  were  the  Carolina  poplars,  the  sugar,  silver  and 
Norway  maples,  the  tulip  tree,  and  honey  locusts. 

A  careful  count  was  made  of  the  trees  in  1887,  and  by  comx)aring 
this  with  the  number  of  trees  since  planted  and  those  removed  there 
is  found  to  l>e  more  than  78,000  trees,  which  if  placed  30  feet  apart* 
would  line  both  sides  of  a  boulevard  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  These  consist  of  more  than  30  varieties,  but  seven-eighths  of 
the  number  may  be  placed  in  less  than  12  varieties.  The  number, 
location,  and  peculiarities  of  the  principal  trees  may  be  best  described 
separately. 

Thp  silver  maple  {Acer  dasycarjmni)  numbers  about  25,000,  or 
nearly  four  times  any  other  variety.  It  is  almost  a  i)erfect  street  tree, 
as  it  stands  transplanting  well,  is  a  quite  rapid  grower,  and  has  beau- 
tiful foliage,  which  is  never  too  heavy  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air. 
It  loves  moisture,  but  nevertheless  stands  seasons  of  drought  better 
than  may  others.  It  can  not  attain  at  the  curbstone  the  magnificent 
proportions  that  it  has  in  the  park  or  field,  and  must  be  trimmed  at 
times  very  severely.  It  is  seldom  attacked  by  the  caterpillar,  but 
some  years  ago  a  scale  api)eared  on  the  trees  that  caused  serious 
thoughts  of  their  removal.  This  has  since  disappeared,  and  the  trees 
ai-e  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  taught  the  lesson,  however,  that  it  is 
well  not  to  have  most  trees  of  one  variety.  The  most  recent  plant- 
ings of  the  silver  maple  may  be  seen  on  S  street,  and  good  examples 
of  severe  trimming  on  Third  street  NW.,  and  on  T  street  NW.,  from 
Third  to  Fifth  streets. 

The  Norway  maple  {Acer  plaianoides)  numbers  about  5,000  trees, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  of  them  were  not  planted  in  past 
years.  They  require  considerable  care  in  transplanting  and  are  a 
little  too  thick  in  foliage.  They  are  handsome  in  leaves  and  form 
and  are  of  strong  fiber,  so  that  they  withstand  storms  well.  Insects 
seldom  trouble  them.  Two  splendid  rows  of  them  may  be  seen  on 
Eighth  street  NW.,  above  G  street;  on  Sixteenth  street  NW.,  above 
H  street,  and  on  Thirteenth  street  NW.,  above  K  street. 

The  American  elm  ( Ulmus  Americana)  numbers  about  5,000  trees, 
planted  on  various  avenues.  It  is  a  tree  of  spreading  form,  so  that 
on  roadways  50  feet  wide  its  limbs  arch  the  entire  space.     From  this 
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it  Is  liable  to  be  split  by  storms.  It  presents  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  the  ehn-leaf  l^tle  has  preyed 
so  constantly  on  this  tree  that  it  is  either  doomed  to  disappear  as  a 
street  tree  or  else  be  limited  to  a  small  number.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  avenues  are  planted  with 
tlus  tree. 

The  buttonwood,  sycamore,  or  plane  tree  {Fkmtcmits  orientaiis  and 
occidentalis)  number  5,000  trees.  It  is  a  tree  of  large  growth,  and 
must  be  closely  trimmed  as  a  street  tree.  The  western  plane  is  not 
an  altogether  handsome  tree,  its  shedding  of  bark  giving  its  trunk  an 
ugly  appearance,  which  is  objected  to  by  many.  As  a  s^ide  producer 
it  has  no  fault.  The  eastern  plane  is  its  superior  in  many  respects, 
and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  its  merits  were  not  recognized  sooner. 
Its  size  and  nature  make  it  better  fitted  for  avenues  than  the  nar- 
rower streets.  Its  foliage  is  splendid  in  appearance  and  of  proper 
thickness.  It  is  free  of  insects.  If  the  elms  were  replaced,  in  part 
at  least,  by  this  tree,  much  would  be  added  in  way  of  ornament  to  the 
city.  Gk)od  examples  pf  the  western  planes  may  be  found  on  Eleventh 
street  NW.,  and  Tenth  street  NE.  The  eastern  plane  is  best  seen  on 
Indiana  avenue  and  at  the  Peace  Monument.  A  magnificent  speci- 
men stands  on  the  center  of  Lincoln  square,  on  East  Capitol  street. 

The  American  linden  {TUia  Americana)  numbers  5,000.  Most  of 
them  are  on  Massachusetts  avenue,  which  has  four  rows,  nearly  4 
miles  in  length.  In  early  summer  they  are  at  their  best,  when  their 
flowers  fill  the  street  with  their  fragrance.  They  need  ample  space 
and  are  apt  to  suffer  much  from  the  drought.  They  seem  to  have 
been  planted  too  close  in  this  city,  and  have  grown  very  little  in  late 
years. 

The  tulip  tree  {Ldriodendron  tvlipifera)  numbers  nearly  2,000.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  good  curbstone  tree,  as  it  requires  good 
conditions  for  its  development.  It  is  fine  in  appearance  and  does 
well  on  wide  parkings,  as  on  Sixteenth  street,  which  it  occupies  jointly 
with  Norway  maples,  the  latter  along  the  curb. 

The  Carolina  poplar  {PopoLus  momlifera)  numbers  about  6,000,  and 
was  probably  planted  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth.  It  is  a  good 
curbstone  tree  in  many  respects— is  assertive,  free  of  insects,  and  is  of 
good  foliage.  Its  bad  qualities  are,  brittle  limbs,  which  are  always 
broken  by  storms,  and  a  persistency  of  root  growth  that  is  fatal  to 
sidewalks.  Money  considerations  have  doomed  them,  and  they  are 
being  replaced  with  more  desirable  trees. 

The  aspen '  poplar  {Populus  aJba)  and  ash-leaved  maple  {Acer 
7i6grt/7u2o),  numbering  about  2,000,  although  of  good  foliage,  have  been 
condemned  as  street  trees  on  account  of  their  liability  to  attacks  of 
insects. 

The  ginkgo  or  maidenhair  tree,  although  few  in  number  here,  has 
been  found  to  be  a  good  curbstone  tree.  The  pin  oak,  planted  in  the 
parking  on  East  Pennsylvania  avenue,  has  shown  itself  an  ideal  tree 
for  an  avenue  or  wide-parked  street. 

The  catalpa,  along  the  same  avenue,  will  be  removed  in  the  near 
future.  Horse  chestnut  trees  have  grown  with  some  little  success  on 
Thirteenth  street  NW.,  but  can  not  be  called  a  good  street  tree. 

The  sugar  maple,  although  a  queen  among  trees,  needs  too  good 
care  for  an  ideal  street  tree.  No  success  has  been  had  in  this  city 
with  it,  although  it  may  be  said  that  attempts  have  not  been  x>er8istent. 
A  fine  specimen  stands  in  the  parking  northwest  of  Thomas  circle. 
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The  red  oak  planted  on  Twelfth  street,  where  it  is  surroonded  by 
good  conditionsy  has  been  a  great  success. 

If  required  to  arrange  a  list  of  the  trees  in  this  city  in  the  order  of 
their  merit,  and  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  here  shown,  I  should 
place  the  silver  maple,  Norway  maple,  and  eastern  plane  side  by  side 
in  the  first  rank.  Then  the  ginkgo  and  western  plane,  and  last  those 
that  require  extra  care  and  are  well  fitted  for  wide  parkings — ^the 
American  linden,  the  oak,  and  sugar  maple. 

The  planting  and  care  of  trees  in  Washington  grows  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  future  will  probably  demand  more  skill  and  judgment 
than  in  years  past.  About  $20,000  is  spent  annually,  most  of  it  in 
the  care  of  old  trees.  From  1,000  to  3,000  young  trees  are  planted 
during  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year.  The  nursery  has  several 
thousand  of  the  ^st  varieties  ready  for  planting.  After  two  or  three 
years  as  seedlings  ani  four  or  five  years  in  the  nursery  rows,  they 
are  taken  up,  with  no  dirt  to  their  roots,  and  placed  on  the  streets 
in  holes  from  which  four  or  five  cart  loads  of  original  soil  have  been 
removed.  They  are  then  filled  about  with  suitable  earth,  and  a  box 
placed  around  for  protection.  These  boxes  iare  7  feet  in  height,  16 
inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  10  inches  at  the  top,  built  of  strips 
1  by  3  inches.  They  are  held  by  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
on  each  side  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  nailed  to  the  box.  Leather 
straps  are  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  box  and  passed  around  the  tree,  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  the  bark  or  rubbing  in  windy  weather.  These 
boxes  are  not  an  ornament  to  the  street,  but  are  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  young  trees.  After  the  tree  has  gained  sufficient 
strength,  the  box  is  removed  and  a  wire  netting  6  feet  long  is  fastened 
around  the  tree.  It  costs  about  35  cents  per  tree,  and  some  40,000 
trees  are  protected  in  this  way. 

The  proper  distance  to  space  trees  depends  on  the  locality  and 
variety.  Too  close  planting  was  done  during  the  first  year  of  the 
commission,  the  distance  along  the  curb  being  from  20  to  25  feet. 
From  30  to  45  feet  is  now  considered  a  better  limit. 

The  trimming  of  trees  is  a  bone  of  contention  among  authorities,  as 
to  time,  manner,  and  extent.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  city 
trees  must  be  trimmed,  and  trimmed  severely,  if  they  are  expected  to 
last  long. 

This  outline  is  presented  as  a  study  of  the  history  of  this  enter- 
prise and  some  personal  observations  of  late  years.  The  experience 
of  twenty-five  years  has  not  resulted  in  a  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the 
commission  itself,  as  evidenced  by  a  report  signed  by  the  three  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  had  this  reservation:  ''Approved  as  to  facts,  but 
not  as  to  opinion." 

I  therefore  beg  to  offer  these  facts  and  opinions,  leaving  to  others 
the  privilege  of  making  their  own  selection. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

TRAN8MITTINU, 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  DECEMBER 
6,  1898»  COPT  OF  A  REPORT  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GEO- 
IiOGICAL  SURVE7,  OrVING  DETAILED  INFORMATION  TOUCH- 
ING THE  REGION  SOUTH  OF  AND  ADJOINING  THE  7ELLOW- 
STONE  NATIONAL  PARK.  AND  ALSO  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR  THE  FIS- 
CAL TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1898,  UNDER  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  REGION 
IN  QUESTION. 


December  20^  1808.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Forest  Reservatluns  and  the 

Protection  of  Game  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtony  December  16^  189S. 

Ser:  I  am  in  receipt  of  Senate  resolution  of  tlie  6th  instant — 

Tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  send  to  the  Hen- 
ate  all  the  information  in  the  poHsession  of  his  Department  in  relation  to  the  region 
south  ot  and  adjoining  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  also  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  park,  and  whether  the  region  south  of  the  park 
should  not  be  pnt  nnder  the  same  control  as  the  national  park,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  the  herds  of  large  game  roaming  therein. 

In  response  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of 
a  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  giving  detailed 
information  touching  the  region  south  of  and  adjoining  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  together  with  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  under 
the  head  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  relative  to  the  region  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  Oittbrd  Pinchot,  upon  the  examination  of  the  forest  reserves 
(Teton  Forest  Reserve,  p.  109),  as  well  as  from  the  report  made  to 
the  Department  May  1, 1897,  by  the  forest  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
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In  regard  to  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  inquires  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  park,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
existing  law,  act  of  May  7, 1894  (28  Stats.,  p.  73),  for  the  protection 
of  game  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  being  as  rigidly  enforced 
as  the  limited  force  (military  patrol  and  civil  scouts)  at  the  command 
of  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  will  permit. 

To  afford  better  protection  for  the  game  therein  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park  are  needed,  to 
the  end  that  additional  civil  scouts  may  be  employed  to  apprehend 
poachers  and  other  depredators  upon  the  game. 

Begarding  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  inquires  whether  the  region 
south  of  and  adjoining  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  should  not  be 
put  under, the  same  control  as  the  national  park  in  order  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  the  herds  of  wild  game  roaming  therein,  I  have  this 
to  say :  That  region  is  a  part  of  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  The  control  of  wild  game  therein  falls  within  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  wUl  remain  within  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction unless  that  region  is  made  a  part  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  by  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  latter.  That  such  exten- 
sion can  be  had  so  as  to  embrace  this  region  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following  reservation  of 
authority  contained  in  the  act  of  July  10, 1890  (26  Stats.,  222),  admitting 
the  State  of  Wyoming  into  the  Union: 

Provided^  That  nothlDc  in  this  act  contained  shall  repeal  or  affect  any  act  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  tbe  Tellowstone  National  Park,  or  the  reservation  of  the  park  as 
now  defined,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  defined  or  extended,  or  the  power  of  the  United 
States  over  it;  and  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  the  right  and 
ownership  of  the  United  States  in  said  park  and  reservation  as  it  now  is  or  may  here- 
after be  defined  or  extended  by  law ;  but  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, shall  be  exercised  by  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  exclusive  control  and 
jurisdiction  over  tbe  same ;  but  nothing  in  this  proviso  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  service  within  said  park  of  civil  and  criminal  process  lawfully  issued  by 
the  authority  of  said  State:     *    «    * 

While  the  title  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  land  in  the  region  south  of 
and  adjoining  the  park  is  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ownership  of  the  wild  game  found  witnin  the  limits  of  a  State 
rests  in  the  State,  as  has  been  determined  by  several  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  among  which  is  the  case  of  Ward  v, 
Bace  Horse  (163  U.  S.,  504).  By  the  Constitution  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  ^'make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  in  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  can  regulate  the  disposal  and  use  of  the  public  lands 
whether  situate  within  or  without  a  State. 

While  Congress  may  not  be  able  to  authorize  the  capture  or  killing  of 
game,  the  ownership  of  which  is  in  a  State,  it  is  believed  that  it  can 
prescribe  how  and  when  the  public  lands  may  be  used  and  can  restrict 
or  altogether  deny  access  to  or  entrance  upon  the  public  lands,  or  any 
of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  or  hunting  game.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  General  Government  can 
effectively  take  action  tending  to  preserve  wild  game  which  roams  over 
the  region  south  of  and  ac^joining  the  park.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
include  this  region  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  an  exten- 
sion of  its  boundaries,  pursuant  to  the  reservation  of  authority  made 
in  the  act  admitting  the  State  of  Wyoming  into  the  Union;  and  the 
second  is  to  prohibit  anyone  from  entering  or  being  upon  the  public 
lands  in  that  region  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  or  hunting  wild  game. 
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The  lands  in  question  have  heretofore  been  set  aside  by  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  as  a  forest  reserva- 
tion, and  under  the  act  of  June  4, 1897  (30  Stat.,  35),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  '^to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use,  and 
to  preserve  the  forests  therein  from  destruction."  It  has  recently 
(November  17, 1898)  been  ruled  by  the  Attorney-General  that  persons 
violating  these  regulations  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  can  be  punished  therefor,  but  whether  the  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  thus  authorized  to  make  are 
confined  to  those  which  in  their  nature  tend  to  preserve  and  avoid 
destruction  of  the  forests,  and  whether  hunting  within  such  reserva- 
tions is  injurious  to  the  forests  or  tends  to  their  destruction,  are 
questions  which  have  not  been  considered.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
doubtful  whether,  under  existing  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  make  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  pursuing  or  hunting  of  game  within  the  region  named. 
Thus  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  such  a  regulation. 

In  the  administration  of  this  forest  reservation  assistance  c<an  of 
course  be  indirectly  given  to  the  State  in  the  enforcement  of  its  game 
laws,  and  to  that  end  the  forest  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
rangers  will  be  instructed  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  not  only  look  after 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  their  protection  from  fire  and  other 
depredations,  but  also  to  cooperate  in  every  reasonable  way  with  the 
State  authorities  in  preventing  the  violation  in  the  reservation  of  the 
game  laws  of  the  State. 

There  is  also  transmitted  herewith,  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  report,  a  map,  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  showing  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
abutting  timber  reserves,  also  the  land  entries  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jacksons  Lake  in  the  Teton  Forest  lieserve  and  in  the  country  south 
of  the  latter  reservation,  together  with  copies  of  the  report  of  the  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1898,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  dated 
November  17, 1898. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washingtorij  D.  0.,  December  12,  1898, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
the  Department,  of  a  copy  of  a  Senate  resolution  adopted  December 
6, 1898,  calling  for  information  in  relation  to  the  region  south  of  and 
adjoining  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  resolution  being  in  the 
following  words: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  -Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  Bend  to 
the  Seuate  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  his  Department  in  relation  to 
the  region  south  of  and  adjoining  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  also  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  park,  and  whether  the  region  south  of 
the  park  should  not  be  put  under  the  same  control  as  the  national  park,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  herds  of  wild  game  roaming  therein. 
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In  conformity  with  the  instructions  contained  in  yonr  indorsement,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  report  in  duplicate. 
I  am,  with  respect, 

Ghas.  D.  Walcott,  Director. 

The  ISegbetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


BEPOBT  on  the  BEGION  SOUTH  OF  AND  ADJOINING  THE  YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL  PABK,  WITH  ESPECIAL  BEFEBENGE  TO  THE 
PBESEBYATION  and  PBOTEGTION  of  THE  FOBESTS*  AND  THE 
GAME  THEBEIN. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  I  Yisited,  during  the  field  season  of  1898,  the  Teton 
Forest  Beserve,  and  also  examined  the  country  lying  to  the  south  of 
that  reservation.  In  making  the  examiuation  the  valley  of  Jackson 
Lake  and  the  Snake  Biver  were  followed  to  the  Lower  Gros  Ventre 
Butte,  and  an  ascent  was  made  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Teton 
Bange,  the  Gros  Ventre  Bange  below  Jackson  post-office,  and  the 
higher  ridges  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservaaon  south  of  Buf- 
falo Biver.  From  several  main  peaks  practically  the  whole  of  the 
reservation  was  seen. 

The  Teton  Beserve  includes  the  northern  portion  of  the  Teton  Bange, 
the  valley  of  Jackson  Lake,  and  the  mountain  ranges  about  the  head 
waters  of  Buffalo  Biver  and  north  of  Gros  Ventre  Biver.  There  is 
very  little  Commercial  timber  within  this  area,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  in  the  past  persistently  burned  by  the  Indians.  All  over  the 
region  young  pines  are  springing  up,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a 
heavy  forest  growth  over  a  large  portion,  provided  fires  are  kept  out  of 
it.  At  the  west  foot  of  the  Teton  Bange,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
reserve,  there  is  a  small  area  of  valley  land  of  considerable  elevation — 
7fOOO  to  8,000  feet— and  in  the  interior  of  the  reserve  is  a  large  valley 
about  Jackson  Lake,  also  greatly  elevated,  its  elevation  ranging  from 
6,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  great  elevation  of  these  areas  renders  them  of 
little  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  since  nothing  but  the  hardiest 
vegetables  can  be  cultivated  successfully,  and  the  areas  valuable  for 
hay  are  limited. 

Eecommendations, — I  would  not  recommend  that  any  part  of  the  pres- 
ent reserve  be  taken  from  it,  unless  it  be  a  little  of  the  valley  land  on 
the  western  border.  Even  this,  under  the  present  law,  can  be  settled 
upon  and  taken  from  the  reserve  upon  proof  of  its  agricultural  chanic- 
ter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  valley  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Tail 
Butte,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  reserve. 

The  extension  of  the  reserve  to  the  south  is  very  desirable,  both  in 
order  to  secure  natural  fire  limits  and  to  provide  a  winter  range  for  the 
elk,  antelope,  and  deer  which  have  their  summer  range  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  Much  of  the  region  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
reserve  is  mountainous,  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  timber,  but 
capable  of  supi)orting  a  heavy  forest  growth  if  protected  from  fire. 
The  only  agricultural  land  within  a  distance  of  18  miles  south  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  reserve  is  in  the  valley  of  Snake  Biver,  the  Little 
Gros  Ventre  Biver,  and  the  main  tributaries  entering  into  it  from  the 
east,  where  there  is  sometimes  an  acre  or  two  of  agricultural  land.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  valley  of  Groa  Ventre  Biver,  where  there  is  some 
agricultural  land  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  along  the  east  base  of  Black 
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Tail  or  Upper  Gros  Ventre  Bntte.  This  is  of  essentially  the  same 
character  as  the  hay  lands  of  the  lower  x>ortion  of  the  Buffalo  Biver 
Valley. 

I  have  examined  the  rex>orts  of  the  agents  sent  to  investigate  the 
distribution  of  the  forests  of  the  Teton  Beserve,  and  recommend  that, 
if  the  region  is  to  be  kept  as  a  forest  reserve,  the  present  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Teton  Beserve  be  extended  south  to  the  south  line  of 
township  39,  and  that  its  south  line  be  the  south  boundary  of  township 
39,  running  westward  as  far  as  the  southwest  comer  of  township  39, 
range  J 17  west.  I  also  recommend  that  the  following  fractional  town- 
ships, 43  and  44  north,  range  118  west,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Teton 
Beserve  and  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

If  a  Teton  national  park  is  to  be  established  I  recommend  that  it 
include  all  of  the  present  Teton  Forest  Beserve  with  the  exception  of 
fractional  townships  43  and  44  north,  in  range  118  west,  and  that  portion 
of  the  Yellowstone  Timber  Land  Beserve  lying  south  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  also  the  following-described  area  lying  south 
of  the  Teton  Forest  Beserve:  Townships  39,  40,  41,  and  42  north,  in 
ranges  110,  111,  112, 113,  and  114  west. 

If  such  additions  are  made  to  the  park  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  strong,  durable  wire  fence  be  constructed  to  run  from  the 
base  of  the  Teton  Bange  on  the  west  to  the  canyon  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
Biver  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  game 
from  following  down  the  Snake  Biver  Valley  into  the  settled  districts 
in  the  Jackson  Hole  country. 

Protection  of  game. — At  present  the  game  is  protected  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  a  perfect  summer  range  is  provided  for  it. 
But  as  winter  approaches  the  elk,  deer,  moose,  and  antelope  seek  a 
winter  range  at  a  lower  altitude  or  they  perish.  Some  of  the  animals 
work  off  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park  and  winter  there,  but  the 
greater  number  descend  to  the  south  to  the  Jackson  Lake  Basin  and. 
along  to  the  hills  and  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  lake.  Later  in  the 
fall  and  early  in  the  winter  heavy  snow  gradually  drives  the  game  south 
down  the  Snake  Biver  Valley  and  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  east  and 
west. 

Formerly  many  of  the  elk  and  deer  ranged  as  far  down  as  30  or  40 
miles  soutti  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Butte,  but  with  the  settlement  and 
fencing  in  of  the  bottom  land,  the  cropping  of  grasses  and  pasturing 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  their  winter  pasture  has  been  gradually  crowded 
to  the  northward.  Now,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  the 
winter  range  will  all  have  been  taken,  and  the  game  will  have  followed 
the  buffalo  and  other  large  game  of  Colorado  and  other  sections  of  the 
Bockies  and  the  Sierra  and  Coast  ranges  and  become  extinct. 

The  Government  is  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Shall 
it  protect  the  winter  range  of  the  game  which  it  has,  at  large  annual 
expense,  protected  in  its  summer  range  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 9  It 
owns  and  controls  most  of  the  lands  of  the  winter  range.  Will  it  con- 
tinue in  this  control,  or  will  it  give  the  lands  up  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  thus  exterminate  the  garnet  In  September  and 
October  of  the  present  year  parties  were  camped  on  nearly  every  creek  in 
the  large  region  south  of  the  park,  waiting  to  shoot  down  the  game, 
which  they  can  freely  do  under  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming,  which 
license  the  hunting  of  large  game  three  months  each  fall.  Will  the 
Government  prevent  the  shooting  of  game  within  the  Yellowstone  Tim- 
ber Beserve  and  the  Teton  i'orest  Beservet  If  it  does  not,  the  rifle  and 
shotgun  will  as  surely  exterminate  the  game  as  will  the  destruction  of 
their  winter  pasture. 
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Annexation  of  the  region  south  of  the  Yelloicstone  National  ParJc  to 
that  park. — ^The  area  south  of  the  park,  extending  as  far  as  Blaek  Tail 
Butte,  or  the  southern  limit  of  the  present  Teton  Reserve,  should  either 
be  added  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  or  constituted  as  a  separate 
park,  to  be  known  as  the  Teton  National  Park. 

I  have  personally  visited  most  of  the  points  and  regions  in  the  United 
States  noted  for  their  scenery,  but  in  my  judgment  there  is  nothing 
that  excels  in  natural  beauty  the  valley  of  Jackson  Lake  and  the  Teton 
Mountains.  The  Tetons  are  unequaled  except  in  the  higher,  almost 
inaccessible  points  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  mountains,  and  Jackson 
Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  lying  directly  at  their  oase.  It  may 
be  more  truly  called  the  Switzerland  of  America  than  can  any  other 
spot  known  to  me.  If  it  were  practicable  to  obtain  railroad  facilities 
to  the  foot  of  Jackson  Lake  and  thus  enable  the  tourist  to  see  that 
beautiful  region  and  then  go  north  by  stage  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  through  the  park  it  would  be  the  grandest  trip,  for  one  of  limited 
extent,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Settlers. — The  question  of  the  rights  of  settlers  that  are  always  to  be 
found  within  the  Teton  Reserve  and  the  region  to  the  south  can  proba- 
bly be  adjusted  under  the  present  law,  through  the  General  Land 
Office,  without  injustice  to  these  settlers.  If  not,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress can  be  invoked,  inasmuch  as  the  preservation  of  the  wonderful 
scenery  of  this  country  and  the  great  natural  forest  areas  is  a  subject 
of  importance  to  the  American  people. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve,  the  Teton 
Forest  Reserve,  and  the  region  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Teton  Reserve. 

Following  is  a  report  on  the  Teton  Reserve  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry 
Gannett,  geographer  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  forests  that 
are  included  within  the  forest  reserves. 


TETON  RESERVE. 

[By  Henry  Gannett,  geographer,  from  notes  by  Dr.  T.  3.  Brandegee.] 

LIMITS. 

This  reserve  is  situated  in  western  Wyoming.  Its  limits,  as  defined 
by  Executive  order  of  February  22, 1897,  are  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  township  43  north,  range  110 
west,  sixth  principal  meridian,  Wyoming;  thence  northerly  along  the 
surveyed  and  unsurveyed  range  line  between  ranges  109  and  110  west, 
to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  south  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  Timber  Land  Reserve,  as  established  by  proclamation 
of  September  10,  1891;  thence  westerly  along  said  boundary  to  its 
intersection  with  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho;  thence  southerly  along  said  State  boundary  line  to  the 
point  for  the  unsurveyed  township  line  between  townships  42  and  43 
north;  thence  easterly  along  the  unsurveyed  and  surveyed  township 
line  between  townships  42  and  43  north,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  town- 
ship 43  north,  range  110  west,  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  brief,  its  limits  are,  on  the  east,  the  range  line  between  ranges  109 
and  110;  on  the  north,  the  parallel  of  44°  north  latitude;  on  the  west, 
the  west  boundary  of  Wyoming;  and  on  the  south,  the  south  boundary 
of  township  43  north,  range  110  west.  The  area  herein  included  is 
estimated  at  1|300  square  miles,  or  829,440  acres. 
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This  area  has  been  mapped  by  the  Hayden  survey  and  the  Fnited 
States  Geological  Survey  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  a  scale  too 
small  for  the  representation  of  details  of  topography  or  forest  charac- 
teristics, but  sufficiently  large  for  the  presentation  of  the  broader  facts 
of  distribution. 

The  forest  conditions  of  this  reserve  were  examined  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Brandegee,  the  well-known  botanist  of  San  Diego,  Oal.  He  devoted 
nearly  three  months  to  the  examination  of  this  reserve  and  that  portion 
of  the  Yellowstone  Eeserve  lying  south  of  Yellowstone  Park.  This 
report  has  been  prepared  from  notes  furnished  by  him. 

TOPOaBAPHY. 

The  principal  relief  features  are  simple.  Traversing  the  reserve  from 
north  to  south,  near  its  western  boundary,  is  the  Teton  Eange,  descend- 
ing rather  steeply  to  the  west  into  the  valley  of  Pierre  Biver,  the  east- 
em  portion  of  which  is  included  within  the  reserve.  On  the  east  the 
mountains  descend  by  a  precipitous  wall  to  a  broad  valley,  Jackson 
Hole,  which  also  traverses  the  reserve  from  north  to  south.  East  of 
Jackson  Hole  the  land  rises  in  great,  broad  mountain  spurs  to  the 
Wind  Eiver  Eange,  whose  summit  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reserve 
on  the  east.  The  area  is  drained  by  Snake  Eiver  and  its  tributaries 
southward  and  westward. 

The  Teton  Eange  has  an  average  breadth  of  12  to  15  miles,  and 
extends  northward  and  southward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reserve. 
Its  greatest  altitude  is  in  the  well-known  summit,  the  Grand  Teton, 
which  rears  its  head  far  above  its  fellows  to  an  altitude  of  13,870  feet 
The  average  altitude  of  the  range  probably  does  not  exceed  12,000  feet. 
The  mountains  are  extremely  rugged  and  rise  high  above  timber  line, 
which  is  here  at  an  altitude  of  a^ut  10,000  feet.  The  only  practicable 
pass  in  the  range  is  Teton  Pass,  with  an  altitude  of  8,464  feet.  The 
range  has  been  deeply  eroded  by  glaciers,  as  well  as  by  water,  and  there 
are  still  in  existence  several  small  glaciers  occupying  little  basins  high 
up  in  the  range. 

From  the  crest  the  range  descends  on  the  west  quite  steeply  to  the 
yaUey  known  as  Teton  Basin.  The  western  boundary  of  the  reserve 
includes  a  considerable  area  of  this  valley,  but  as  the  range  trends 
slightly  to  the  westward  the  strip  of  valley  land  diminishes  in  width 
southward,  so  that  at  the  south  boundary  of  the  reserve  the  west  line 
crosses  the  foothills  of  the  range.  The  altitude  of  the  valley  within  the 
reserve  lines  ranges  from  6,500  to  7,000  feet,  an  altitude  which  in  this 
latitude  is  prohibitive  of  profitable  cultivation  except  of  the  hardiest 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  etc.  This  valley  portion  is  watered 
and  drained  by  streams  flowing  westward  to  Pierre  Eiver  from  the 
mountains. 

On  the  east  the  Teton  Eange  descends  by  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  most 
rugged  character  to  the  valley  known  as  Jackson  Hole.  This  is  a  broad 
expanse,  extending  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  reserve  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  west  of  south  to  the  southern  limit.  It  has  a  breadth  rang- 
ing from  10  to  20  miles,  while  its  altitude  within  the  reserve  ranges 
from  6,500  to  7,000  feet,  which|  as  in  the  case  of  Teton  Basin,  indicates 
a  climate  too  rigorous  for  any  but  the  most  limited  agriculture. 

Snake  Eiver  enters  this  valley  on  the  north  and  shortly  flows  into 
Jackson  Lake,  a  large  body  of  water  10  miles  long  by  an  average  of  3 
miles  in  breadth.  The  river  leaves  the  lake  at  its  southeast  angle,  and 
flows  at  first  northeastward,  then  southeastward,  and  finally  south- 
westward  down  the  valley,  receiving  on  its  way,  among  other  streams^ 
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Buffalo  and  Oros  Ventre  rivers  from  the  east  and  a  nnmber  of  small 
streams  from  the  west.  At  the  east  base  of  the  monntains  there  is  a 
succession  of  smaller  lakes,  among  them  Lee  and  Jenny  lakes,  which 
are  connected  and  from  which  flows  Lake  Greek  to  the  Snake  and  farther 
south  Taggart  aiid  Phelps  lakes. 

The  surface  of  the  valley  is,  in  the  main,  a  gravelly  bench  land,  level 
and  producing  a  scanty  growth  of  sagebrush,  interspersed  with  a  little 
grass.  This  bench  land  terminates  with  low  bluffs,  inclosing  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  river.  These  are  broad,  and  through  them  the  river 
has  a  very  winding  course.  These  bottom  lands  are  covered  with  a  for- 
est of  Cottonwood  and  willows,  with  a  dense  undergrowth.  The  river 
has  a  great  volume  at  all  stages  of  water,  is  remarkably  uniform  in 
its  flow,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  natural  reservoir — Jackson  Lake— 
and  has  a  fall  amply  sufficient  to  bring  the  water  up  to  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  bench  land.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of  the 
climate  this  would  form  a  valuable  agricultural  region,  as  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  throughout  its  entire  extent. 

The  northernmost  affluent  of  Snake  River  from  the  east  is  Buffialo 
Biver.  This  stream  heads  in  high,  volcanic  plateaus  east  of  the  reserve, 
which  forms  the  northward  extension  of  Wind  Biver  Range.  Its  general 
course  is  westerly  to  its  junction  with  the  Snake.  It  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  flows,  through  most  of  its  course,  in  a  narrow  valley. 

North  of  Buffalo  River  most  of  the  country  is  rolling  and  undulating, 
not  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river;  but  it  contains  numer- 
ous isolated  fragments  of  a  high  plateau  about  the  heads  of  the  streatns, 
many  portions  of  which  have  been  eroded  away,  and  these  fragments 
appear  as  isolated  hills  and  mesas. 

South  of  Buffalo  River,  between  it  and  the  Gros  Ventre,  is  a  high, 
broad  spur  stretching  westward  from  the  summits  to  the  east.  The 
highest  point  in  this  spur  is  not  far  from  its  western  end  and  is  known 
as  Mount  Leidy,  which  has  an  altitude  of  11,177  feet.  This  broad  spar 
or  mountain  mass  is  drained  mainly  southward  by  the  tributaries  of 
Gros  Ventre  River,  the  streams  flowing  to  Buffalo  River  being  com- 
paratively short. 

Gros  Ventre  River  also  heads  in  the  high  volcanic  plateau  and  flows 
with  a  generally  westerly  course  to  its  junction  with  Snake  River. 

OLIMATB. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  observations  of  rainfall  have  been  made 
within  this  area.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  the  rainfall 
upon  the  Teton  Range  and  upon  the  mountain  spurs  east  of  Jackson 
Hole  is  heavy,  especially  upon  the  west  slopes  of  the  former  range. 
The  existence  of  glaciers  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  a  heavy  precipita- 
tion. The  streams  flowing  from  these  ranges  are  large  in  proportion 
to  their  drainage  basins,  which  is  another  indication  of  copious  rainfall. 

In  Jackson  Hole  and  Teton  Basin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rainfall  is 
deficient,  being  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  agriculture.  What  little 
farming  is  done  in  these  valleys  requires  irrigation,  except  in  a  few 
localities  where  the  soil  is  naturally  supplied  with  water  by  percolation 
from  the  streams.  , 

Ko  observations  for  temperature,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been 
made  within  this  region;  but  that  it  is  cold — almost  subarctic — ^in  tem- 
X)erature  may  be  inferred  from  the  altitude  and  latitude.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  reserve  are  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  and  from  that 
the  habitable  portions  range  up  to  8^000  feet.    The  experience  of  the 
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limited  agricnitiiral  operations  which  have  been  carried  on  has  been 
sufficient  to  show,  as  stated  above,  that  only  the  hardiest  garden  veg- 
etables, grains,  and  forage  plants  can  be  cultivated. 

AGEICTJLTURAL  LANDS. 

As  stated  above,  the  west  boundary  includes  a  small  area  in  the 
upper  higher  part  of  Teton  Basin.  This  is  a  triangular  tract  widest  at 
the  north,  where  it  may  be  6  miles  wide,  and  diminishing  southward  to 
a  point.  ITearly  all  of  townships  44  and  43  north,  range  118  west,  are 
included  within  this  tract.  AltDough  elevated  and  cold,  and  therefore 
capable  of  producing  only  the  hardiest  crops,  this  land  is  susceptible  of 
irrigation.  « 

Jackson  Hole  comprises  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  land.  It  is 
well  situated  for  irrigation  and  the  supply  of  water  is  ample  for  the 
entire  area.  The  altitude  is,  however,  great,  and  the  consequent  severity 
of  the  climate  prevents  the  production  of  anything  but  the  hardiest 
vegetables  and  grains.  The  valae  of  the  land  for  agriculture,  there- 
fore, is  not  great.  The  area  included  in  this  basin,  which  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  reserve  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  value  for  agriculture 
than  for  the  production  of  timber,  is  as  follows: 

Range  113  west,  township  46  north,  three  western  tiers  of  sections; 
township  45  north,  south  half;  range  114  west,  townships  46,  45,  44 
(north  half)  north;  range  115  west,  townships  46, 45, 44,  43  (west  half) 
north;  range  116  west,  township  44  north,  two  eastern  tiers  of  sections; 
township  43  north,  east  half. 

Access  to  the  valley  is  not  easy.  From  Teton  Basin,  on  the  west,  a 
wagon  road  has  been  built  over  Teton  Pass,  8,484  feet,  over  which  the 
mail  is  carried.  This  constitutes  the  principal  means  of  access.  From 
the  north  end  of  the  valley  a  trail  runs  up  into  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
another  westward  around  the  north  end  of  Teton  Bange  into  Falls 
River  Basin.  From  the  east  connection  is  had  with  Wind  River  Val- 
ley via  Union  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  9,516  feet,  and  Gros  Ventre  Pass, 
at  an  altitude  of  9,852  feet,  and  Buffalo  River.  From  the  head  of  Green 
River  Basin  a  trail  leads  to. Snake  River,  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  Hole, 
ia  oanyon  of  Hoback  River.  The  canyon  of  ISnake  River  at  the  foot 
ckson  Hole  is  impassable. 

G^EOLOaY. 

The  geologic  features  of  this  region  are  very  complicated.  The  entire 
geologic  series  is  represented,  together  with  a  variety  of  metamorphic 
rocks  and  volcanic  rocks  of  all  ages. 

Teton  Range  is  a  monocline,  faulted  on  the  east  and  dipping  west- 
ward. The  body  of  the  range  is  composed  of  metamorphic  granite. 
Stratified  beds  which  originally  overlaid  this  have  in  great  part  been 
removed;  but  upon  the  summits  of  certain  of  the  westward  spurs 
patches  of  Silurian  still  remain.  Lower  down  Silurian  beds  lie  up 
against  the  range  continuously  from  the  south  end  northward  for  three- 
fourths  the  length  of  the  range.  Still  lower  down  upon  the  mountain 
fiank  Carboniferous  beds  overlie  Silurian  beds,  and  near  the  south  end 
of  the  range  Jura  Trias  beds  succeed  them.  Just  above  the  edge  of  the 
valley  of  Teton  River  a  low,  narrow  belt  of  basalt  covers  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  valley  and  extends  on  the  north  up  to  the  granite  upon 
the  range,  covering  all  the  stratified  beds.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
range  the  stratified  beds  curve  around  over  the  granite,  showing  a  sue- 
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cession  of  Silnrian  and  Carboniferous  beds.  The  central  portions  of 
Teton  Basin  are  floored  with  Quaternary  deposits  to  a  great  depth. 

Jackson  Hole  occupies  the  bed  of  the  fault  and  is,  like  most  of  Teton 
Basin,  filled  to  a  great  depth  with  quarternary  deposits.  In  the  south- 
ern portion  are  two  groups  of  buttes  known,  respectively,  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Gros  Ventre  buttes.  The  former  exposes  rocks  of  Silurian,  Car- 
boniferous, and  Tertiary  ages,  while  the  latter,  with  a  volcanic  nucleus, 
exposes  stratified  beds  of  the  same  ages. 

East  of  Snake  Eiver  the  central  geological  phenomenon  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Gros  Ventre  range.  This  is  a  short  range  trending  north- 
west and  southeast,  separating  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Hoback  rivers. 
It  lies,  therefore,  entirely  south  of  the  reserve.  This  is  a  short,  anti- 
clinal uplift,  with  a  nucleus  of  granite,  and  with  stratified  beds  dipping 
away  from  it  to  the  northeast,  to  the  southwest,  and  to  the  southeast 
around  the  end  of  the  range.  The  succession  of  the  rocks  to  the  north- 
east shows  first  a  narrow  outcrop  of  Silurian  beds,  then  a  broad  outcrop 
of  Carboniferous  rocks,  along  the  edge  of  which  flows  the  Gros  Ventre 
Biver  through  a  part  of  its  course.  Succeeding  this  is  an  equally 
broad  outcrop  of  Jura-Trias,  whose  margin  is  followed  by  Gros  Ventre 
Eiver  through  another  part  of  its  course.  Succeeding  this  to  the  north- 
east are  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds,  of  which  the  great  mountain 
spur  separating  Buffalo  Biver  from  the  Gros  Ventre  is  composed.  The 
other  portions  of  this  spur  are  formed  by  Tertiary  beds. 

The  country  about  the  head  of  Gros  Ventre  and  Buffalo  rivers  is 
capped  by  an  outflow  of  volcanic  rock  lying  directly  on  top  of  the  Ter- 
tiary beds,  thus  protecting  them  from  erosion. 

FORESTS. 

Although  with  the  exception  of  Jackson  Hole  and  the  other  small 
valley  areas  above  described,  and  the  mountain  areas  which  are  above 
timber  line,  or  are  too  rugged  for  timber  growth,  this  region  is  one  in 
which  climatic  couditions  favor  forest  growth,  yet  it  contains  but  little 
forest.  Only  a  fraction  of  its  area,  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth, 
is  covered  with  trees,  and  most  of  these  are'  young,  small,  and  of  spe- 
cies of  little  value  for  lumber.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  tracts  of 
timber  of  merchantable  size  are  found,  and  areas  containing  notable 
quantities  of  merchantable  forest  are  few  and  limited. 

This  condition  appears  to  be  due  simply  and  solely  to  fires  which 
have  swept  over  the  country  so  completely  and  persistently  that 
scarcely  any  part  has  been  entirely  exempt  from  them,  while  nearly  all 
portions  have  been  burned  again  and  again  within  a  generation.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  area  has  been  burned  so  persistently  and  fre- 
quently that  the  forests  have  ceased,  temporarily  at  leaat,  to  attempt 
to  restore  themselves,  and  these  regions  are  now  grass-covered  parks. 
Indeed,  the  forest  conditions  in  this  reserve  closely  resemble  in  all 
respects  those  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains.  Some  areas  have  been 
repeatedly  burned,  so  that  Pimis  murrayana^  or  lodgepole  pine,  the 
most  abundant  conifer,  seems  to  have  been  driven  out.  Such  areas 
will  naturally  become  covered  with  aspen  in  time,  for  aspen  seeds  can 
be  carried  great  distances  by  the  wind,  while  lodgepole  pine  seeds  can 
not  spread  fieur  from  the  parent  tree  except  by  the  aid  of  birds,  squir- 
rels, rats,  etc.  Under  present  conditions  the  tree-bearing  regions  as  a 
whole  decrease,  while  the  aspen  areas  increase  at  the  expense  of  those 
now  producing  conifers.  With  few  exceptions,  young  trees  are  spring- 
ing up  over  the  recently  burned  districts,  aud  in  most  places  are 
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abundant.  The  young  growth  of  lodgepole  pine  is  usually  very  dense, 
and  even  impassable. 

The  timber  of  merchantable  size  and  quality  is,  for  the  most  part, 
scattered  over  the  reserve  in  small  groves  or  individual  trees,  in  such 
wise  that  except  in  a  few  localities  it  could  not  be  cut  economically. 
These  few  localities  are  specified  in  the  detailed  descriptions  which 
follow.  Altogether  they  are  estimated  to  contain  22,180  acres,  or  about 
the  equivalent  of  a  township.  Thus,  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  the  reserve  is  covered  by  merchantable  timber  in  anything  like  com- 
pact bodies.  These  areas  are  estimated  to  contain  about  75,000,000 
feet  B.  M. 

The  entire  area  of  the  reserve  is  approximately  1,300  square  miles. 
Of  this,  300  square  miles  are  without  timber,  because  of  great  altitvule 
or  the  rugged  character  of  the  country,  250  square  miles  of  this  being 
rugged  portions  of  the  Teton  Eange,  and  the  remainder  is  comprised 
in  the  elevated  summits  of  the  volcanic  plateau  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  reserve.  In  the  Teton  Basin  there  is  an  area  of  about  25  square 
miles  within  the  reserve,  which  is  naturally  timberless,  and  in  Jackson 
Hole  there  is  a  similar  area  of  150  square  miles.  These  two  areas 
probably  never  will  produce  timber  because  of  deficient  rainfall. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  areas  of  Jackson  and  other  lakes,  esti- 
mated to  comprise  41  square  miles.  There  is  thus  altogether  an  area 
of  515  square  miles,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  reserve, 
which  is  not  only  without  timber  at  present,  but  is,  in  all  probability, 
incapable  of  supporting  a  timber  growth.  Of  the  remaining  785  square 
miles,  all  of  which  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  producing  timber,  only 
38  per  cent  at  present  haa  a  growth  of  timber  upon  it,  and  only  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  latter  area  contains  timber  of  merchantable  size  and  quan- 
tity. These  areas  of  merchantable  timber,  which,  as  stated  above, 
comprise  in  all  the  equivalent  of  about  one  township,  contain  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  75,000,000  feet  B.  M.  of  timber.  If  the  entire  area  of 
875  square  miles  were  timbered  as  heavily  as  are  these  few  areas,  the 
reserve  would  contain  about  1,000,000,000  feet  instead  of  75,000,000. 
The  difference  between  these  two  figures  represents  the  destruction 
by  fire. 

SPEOIES  OF  TIMSEB. 

The  timber  trees  found  on  this  reserve  are:  Pinus  murrayana.  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  forest;  Aspens,  next  in  abundance,  and  Picea 
engelmanniy  Ahien  subalpina^  Pinu^flexilis,  and  finally  the  cotton  woods. 
Their  relative  abundance  and  distribution  are  shown  below. 

Pinus  murrayana  {Lodgepole  pine). — ^Thia  comprises  four-fifths  of  the 
coniferae.  Itis  here  a  small  tree,  rarely  2  feet  in  diameter  and  75  feethigh. 
When  growing  alone  a  tree  commonly  bears  limbs  low  down  upon  the 
trunk,  but  in  a  forest,  and  growing  close  together,  it  may  have  a  clear 
trunk  for  30  feet.  It  covers  large  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
trees,  and  then  its  trunk  is  rarely  more  than  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
although  50  to  75  feet  high.  It  grows  from  the  lowest  elevation  to 
8,000  or  even  9,000  feet,  but  is  more  plentiful  at  the  lowest  and  middle 
elevations.  The  dead  dry  logs  of  these  trees  furnish  material  for  the 
log  houses  and  fences  of  the  inhabitants.  The  larger  ones  are  culled 
out  by  the  sawmills  and  known  as  ^^  bird's-eye"  pine^  The  boards  made 
from  it  are  white  and  full  of  knots. 

Picea  engelmanni  (Ungelmann  sprtice). — ^The  habitat  of  this  tree  is 
along  streams  between  elevations  of  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  It  is  in  some 
places  abundant,  and  seems  to  furnish  most  of  the  logs  for  the  sawmills* 
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A  large  tree  may  be  3  feet  in  diameter  and  125  feet  high.  Its  habitat 
and  situation  on  damp  soil  often  prevent  its  destruction  by  fire. 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia  (red  fir). — This  is  nowhere  very  abundant.  It 
grows  usually  on  dry  ridges,  and  since  much  of  it  survives  the  fires  it 
is  probably  relatively  more  abundant  than  if  the  rest  of  the  forest  had 
not  been  destroyed.  It  is  especially  prominent  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Teton  Eange,  above  Lee  Creek.  The  largest  trees  are  3  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  more  than  100  feet  high.  It  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  be 
of  any  value  as  a  timber  tree. 

Populus  tremuloides. — ^The  aspen,  after  P.  murrayanaj  is  the  most 
common  tree.  It  grows  from  the  lowest  elevation  to  8,000  or  9,000 
feet.  It  is  commonly  small,  rarely  growing  ^  feet  in  diameter  and  50 
feet  high.  It  is  especially  abundant  at  the  lower  elevations  along  the 
edge  of  the  coniferse. 

Populus  augustifolia  {aspen). — This  tree  grows  only  along  the  streams 
in  the  valleys.  It  is  abundant  along  Snake  Biver,  Spread  Creek,  and 
Pacific  Creek,  and  is  found  also  on  the  streams  west  of  the  Teton  Bange. 
The  trees  grow  to  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  high.  These  cot- 
ton woods  are  used  for  fencing  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
get  P.  murrayana.  Following  the  streams,  it  extends  farther  than  the 
conifersB  into  the  agricultural  areas. 

Populus  trichocarpa  (coUonwood). — ^This  is  not  common.  It  is  usually 
found  with  P.  augustifolia.  A  few  trees  grow  along  Spread  Oreek^more 
about  Jenny  and  Taggart  lakes  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Teton 
Bange. 

Juniperus  communis  {juniper). — This  juniper  is  very  uncommon^  only 
a  bush  seen  now  and  then,  perhaps  two  dozen  altogether. 

Juniperus  virginiana  {red  juniper). — Very  little  of  this  tree  is  found. 
About  Miners  Ferry  some  posts  of  it  have  been  used. 

Pinus  jiexilis. — ^This  species  grows  in  exposed  situations  and  rarely 
covers  any  area.  There  are  some  good-sized  forests  south  from  Togwo- 
tee  Pass.  It  is  usually  common  near  the  timber-line  region,  along  the 
summit  of  ridges,  and  sometimes  a  solitary  tree  grows  out  on  the  plains. 
It'is  not  used  for  lumber  because  of  its  inaccessible  habitat  and  its  short 
trunk. 

AMes  subalpina. — This  is  most  abundant  about  the  timber  line  on 
northern  slopes,  and  sometimes  follows  the  streams  down  to  the  lowest 
elevations.  The  largest  trees  are  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet 
high,  but  it  is  considered  worthless  for  lumber.  The  ba]*k  is  thin,  and 
the  tree  is  thus  easily  killed  by  fire,  but  as  it  generally  grows  in  moist 
situations  much  escapes  burning. 

UNDERaROWTH. 

Pinus  murrayana  woods  never  have  a  very  heavy  undergrowth,  and 
it  is  often  entirely  wanting.  There  is  little  humus  in  these  forests. 
The  most  abundant  vegetation  growing  under  P.  murrayana  is  ''pine 
grass,^  a  grass  not  relished  by  stock.  In  moist  situations  lonicera  is 
common,  with  ribes,  shepherdia,  etc.  Two  or  three  species  of  shrubby 
artemisia  are  very  abundant  in  almost  every  place  where  there  is  no 
forest;  but  in  the  forest  there  is  usually  very  little  undergrowth  of 
shrubs.  The  most  abundant  is  vaccinium  of  two  or  three  species  in  the 
subalpine  and  middle  elevations.  Eleagnus  is  abundant  along  the 
stream  banks  of  the  lower  elevations.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  valuable  for  pasturage  or  for  hay,  and  are  abundant,  geranium , 
balsamorrhiga,  and  heUanthella  are  the  most  important. 
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Ceanothus  velutinus  is  commou  east  of  Jackson  Lake,  north  of 
Pacific  Greek,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Teton  Range,  and  west  of  the 
range.  This  bnsh  is  at  times  conspicuous  on  areas  burned  several 
years  previoun.  Sphaeralcea  acerifolia^  a  showy  malvaceous  shrub, 
soon  appears  in  a  burned  district  with  epilobium,  etc. 

DETAILED  DESOBIPTION. 

The  reserve  includes  townships  43  to  46,  inclusive,  in  ranges  110  to 
118,  inclusive;  in  all,  36  entire  or  fractional  townships.  In  only  a  small 
part  of  the  reserve  have  the  township  lines  been  run.  The  following 
description  applies,  in  the  main,  to  townships  as  hereafter  to  be  laid  out: 

Township  46  northy  range  110  west. — This  township  lies  close  to  the 
high  mountain  divide  separating  the  waters  of  Wind  Kiver  from  those 
of  the  Snake.  It  is  composed  of  high,  rugged,  plateau  like  mountain 
spurs,  between  which  are  the  heads  of  streams  flowing  to  Buffalo  Biver. 
The  altitude  ranges  from  8,000  to  11,000  feet.  There  is  very  little  tim- 
ber, and  that  is  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  the 
summits  of  the  ridges  and  plateau  being  bare. 

Township  46  nor  thy  range  111  irf«^.— The  eastern  part  of  this  township 
is  made  up  of  spurs  from  the  Snake- Wind  River  Divide,  between  which 
flow  in  high  valleys  branches  of  Buffalo  River.  The  western  portion  is 
comparatively  low,  undulating  country,  in  which  is  the  valley  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Buffalo  River.  The  altitude  ranges  from  7,500  feet  up 
to  10,000.  The  timber  is  scattering.  The  undulating  country  of  the 
western  x>ortion  is  covered  by  groves  alternating  with  parks.  Upon  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  high  mountain  ridges  there  is  scattering  timber. 
The  ridge  rising  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  township  is  well 
covered  with  forests. 

Township  46  norths  range  112  west. — The  country  is  high  and  rolling, 
with  an  average  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet,  and  is  drained  by  the 
waterti  of  Pacific  Creek  and  those  of  Buffalo  River.  The  slopes  to 
Pacific  Creek  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  are  fairly  well 
timbered,  while  upon  the  drainage  to  Buffalo  River,  which  occupies  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  the  township,  timber  is  scattering,  occurring 
only  in  groves  upon  the  north  slopes,  and  contains  much  dead  timber. 
There  are  two  small  recent  burns  in  the  north  edge  of  the  township. 

Township  46  norths  range  113  west. — Pacific  Creek  flows  southwest 
across  this  township  and  drains  the  entire  area.  The  surface  presents 
ao  great  relief,  excepting  a  high,  abrupt  hill  on  the  eastern  edge  and 
quite  high  bluffs  along  the  creek.  The  altitude  ranges  from  7,000  to 
9,000  feet.  A  large  part  of  this  township,  perhaps  one-third  of  it,  has 
recently  been  burned.  This  burned  area  is  east  of  Pacific  Creek.  The 
slopes  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  are  fairly  well  timbered,  and  tim- 
ber occurs  in  patches  elsewhere.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
township  there  is  much  quaking  aspen  and  cottonwood,  mingled  with 
young  pines,  in  the  valley  of  the  creek.  The  northwestern  part  of  the 
township  contains  scattered  groves  of  young  conifers,  with  much  dead 
timber  standing  or  fallen. 

Township  46  northj  range  114  west — This  township  also  is  made  up  of 
rolling  and  broken  country,  disposed  rather  irregularly,  and  is  in  the 
main  drained  by  a  small  creek  flowing  directly  into  Jackson  Lake. 
Most  of  its  area  is  devoid  of  timber.  Some  quaking  aspen  groves  are 
found  in  the  southern  part  and  along  the  creek,  while  in  the  north- 
western part  are  areas  of  small  conifers.  Three  small  recent  burns  have 
occurred  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  towushii). 
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Township  46  norths  range  115  west, — ^TLis  township  contains  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Jackson  Lake.  The  country  generally  is  level,  having 
an  elevation  of  approximately  7,000  feet.  Snake  River  enters  the 
north  western  portion  of  the  toTv  nship  and  flows  southward  into  the  head 
of  the  lake.  On  its  eastern  bank  is  a  strip  of  open  valley  country,  per- 
haps a  mile  in  width  and  2  miles  in  length  north  and  south.  This  is  a 
fine  meadow,  from  which  many  tons  of  hay  were  cut  ia  1877  and  many 
more  might  have  been  cut.  The  soil  is  damp  from  seepage  from  the  river, 
so  that  no  irrigation  is  needed  for  the  production  of  hay.  On  the  west 
bank  the  river  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  cottonwoods.  East  of  the  lake 
is  a  mixture  of  pines  and  aspens,  mainly  the  former,  which  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township  becomes  somewhat  dense,  but  is 
entirely  composed  of  young  trees.  Among  them  are  two  or  three  small 
recent  burns.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  fairly  heavy  growth 
of  pines,  extending  from  the  shore  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
and  running  up  into  the  gulches  in  places  for  a  mile  or  two.  This  area, 
which  extends  westward  into  range  116,  contains  a  body  of  merchant- 
able timber  of  more  than  2,000  feet  to  the  acre,  over  an  area  of  nearly 
seven  sections. 

Township  46  north,  range  116  west. — Nearly  all  of  this  township  is 
occupied  by  the  high,  rugged  Teton  Eange,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of 
timber,  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  altitude  and  ruggedness. 
Along  its  eastern  edge,  however,  the  belt  of  timber  fringing  Jackson 
Lake  extends  over  into  this  township  for  a  mile  or  two  near  the  northern 
line. 

Township  46  norths  range  117  west. — This  township  is  occupied  by  the 
Teton  Range.  With  the  exception  of  the  northwestern  quarter,  it  is 
barren.  There  is  a  strip  of  timber  upon  the  western  edge  consisting  of 
young  pines,  with  some  red  fir  and  scattered  aspens.  This  area  of  tim- 
ber, which  extends  into  the  next  township  westward  and  southwestward 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  reserve. 

Township  46  norths  range  118  west, — This  township  contains  the  west 
slope  of  the  Teton  Range.  It  consists  of  long  spurs  and  narrow  val- 
leys running  westward.  The  body  of  timber  covering  this  township, 
the  western  portion  of  township  46,  range  117,  and  the  northern  por- 
tion of  township  45,  range  118,  is  composed  mainly  of  young  lodge- 
pole  pines  of  various  ages  and  sizes  from  10  feet  high  upward.  Its 
distribution  depends  upon  the  topography.  Innumerable  small  gulches 
and  depressions  run  from  the  mountains  westward.  On  their  north- 
ern slopes  and  in  the  bottoms  there  is  an  impassable  second  growth 
of  pine,  with  more  or  less  fallen  dead  timber.  Young  aspens  grow 
about  the  edges  and  on  the  northern  slopes.  On  these  slopes,  also, 
there  are  often  large  red  firs.  These  trees,  however,  are  in  many  other 
places  very  large  in  proportion  to  other  trees  of  the  locality,  because 
they  are  not  killed  easily  by  fire,  and  may  therefore  have  survived 
several  generations  of  aspens  and  Finns  murrat/ana.  In  some  locali- 
ties in  this  area  patches  of  good-sized  Finns  murrayana  and  also  aspens 
are  seen,  but  the  trees  of  this  species  are  mainly  young  and  so  dense 
that  the  region  is  impassable  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  A  part 
of  this  area,  comprising  nearly  eleven  sections,  is  estimated  to  contain 
over  2,000  feet  of  standing  timber  to  the  acre  of  merchantable  size  and 
quality. 

Township  45  nortK  range  110  west. — ^This  township  presents  high 
relief,  being  composed  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  head  branches  of 
Buffalo  River,  between  which  are  high  plateau-like  spurs.    The  sides 
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of  these  spurs  are  partially  covered  with  forests,  while  the  summits 
and  upper  portions  of  the  slopes  are  bare. 

Township  45  nortK  range  111  west — This  township  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Buffalo  River,  and  from  its  north 
boundary  nearly  to  its  south  boundary  by  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork 
of  that  river.  The  southern  part  of  the  township  is  composed  of  a 
mountain  spur,  separating  Buffalo  from  Black  Bock  Greek,  while  north 
of  Buffalo  River  on  the  east  of  its  North  Fork  is  another  high  spur. 
These  spurs  reach  altitudes  of  11,000  feet,  and,  as  the  valley  of  Buffalo 
River  is  7,400  feet,  the  range  of  altitude  in  this  township  exceeds  3,500 
feet.  North  of  Buffalo  River  and  west  of  its  North  Fork  the  country 
is  undulating,  with  but  slight  relief. 

The  spur  south  of  Buffalo  River  is  fairly  well  timbered  upon  its  north 
face,  in  small  areas  across  its  summit,  and  down  the  southern  face. 
This  timber  is  of  commercial  size  and  will  cut  over  2,000  feet  per  acre 
over  an  area  equivalent  to  two  sections.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
township  upon  this  spur  is  a  burn,  covering  some  four  or  five  square 
miles.  Much  of  the  dead  timber  is  still  standing  and  is  mainly  Engel- 
mann's  fir.  This  is  among  the  largest  of  this  species  seen  upon  the 
reserve,  and  if  not  burned  would  have  been  among  the  largest  seen  upon 
the  reserve,  many  trees  being  2  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high. 
If  not  killed  by  fire  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
bodies  of  timber  seen. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  spur  north  of  Buffalo  River  and  east  of 
its  North  Fork  there  is  quite  a  body  of^timber,  covering  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface.  Around  on  the  west  end  of  this  spur  the  tim- 
ber becomes  much  more  scattering,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  surface 
being  covered  by  it.  On  the  north  slopes  again  the  timber  becomes 
close^  while  the  top  of  the  spur  is  entirely  bare.  West  of  the  North 
Fork  the  undulating  country  contains  only  scattered  groves  of  timber. 

Totcnship  45  north,  range  112  west. — This  township  is  traversed  by 
Buffalo  River  from  east  to  west  in  a  valley  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width. 
South  of  it  this  valley  is  separated  from  that  of  Black  Rock  Greek  by 
a  low,  flat  ridge  rising  600  or  800  feet  above  the  valley.  Near  the  center 
of  the  township  Box  Greek  enters  Buffalo  River.  On  the  north  and 
east  of  this  creek  the  country  is  undulating,  presenting  a  slight  relief. 
West  of  it  is  a  high  symmetrical  hill  lying  partly  in  this  township  and 
partly  in  township  45  north,  range  113  west,  whose  summit  is  about 
2,600  feet  above  the  valley,  or  9,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  immediate  valley  of  Buffalo  River  is  treeless.  The  low,  flat  ridge 
separating  it  from  Black  Rock  Greek  is  in  part  covered  by  scattering 
groves  and  in  part  by  a  burn  of  some  4  or  5  square  miles.  Within  this 
township,  as  noted  in  describing  township  ^  north,  range  111  west, 
this  burn  is  covered  with  standing  and  fallen  Pinus  engelmanni  of  mer- 
chantable size.  North  of  Buffalo  River  and  east  of  Black  Rock  Greek 
the  undulating  country  is  covered  by  scattered  groves,  mainly  of  young 
trees.  The  hill  lying  west  of  this  creek  is  covered  by  a  scattering 
growth  of  aspens,  young  pines,  and  a  few  red  firs,  with  a  large  amount 
of  standing  and  fallen  dead  timber. 

Township  45  'north,  range  113  west — This  township  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  Buffalo  River,  which  crosses  it  near  its  southern  border  in 
a  valley  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width.  Were  it  not  for  the  elevation,  this 
valley  would  be  valuable  agricultural  land.  On  the  east  line  of  the 
township  Black  Rock  Greek  enters  Buffalo  River,  and  near  the  junction 
is  located  one  of  the  few  ranches  in  the  reserve.  The  soil  of  the  valley 
is  largely  coarse  gravel,  in  which  the  river  has  cut  many  ^-ourses,    Ou 
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the  south  of  the  valley  there  is  a  low  blaff  on  which  are  scattered  groves 
of  aspen,  and  on  the  north  the  conn  try  rises  into  hills.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  township  the  country  rises  to  a  height  of  9,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  aspen  groves  and  a  scattered 
growth  of  young  pines,  with  a  few  old  red  lirs.  Among  this  young 
growth  many  d^d  pines  are  still  standing,  while  the  ground  is  cov- 
ere<l  with  others  which  have  fallen.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the 
township  is  a  second  hill,  rising  about  2,500  feet  above  the  valley.  On 
this  there  are  a  few  scattered  groves  of  pine,  but  most  of  the  slopes  of 
this  hill,  with  the  flat  country  north  of  it,  have  been  recently  burned. 
The  summit  is  entirely  devoid  of  timber. 

Township  45  northj  range  114  tcest — In  the  western  portion  of  this 
township  is  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake.  Snake  Biver  flows  at  first 
eastward  with  a  very  crooked  course  to  the  junction  of  Pacific  Creek, 
where  it  turns  southward.  The  township  also  contains  the  lower 
courses  of  Pacific  Creek  and  Buffalo  Eiver.  The  surface  presents  very 
little  relief.  It  is  mostly  low,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  the  shores  of  which,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  Snake  Biver  just 
below  the  lake,  are  marshy.  Most  of  the  northwestern  ps^rt  of  the 
township  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  willows.  An 
agricultural  area  extends  into  the  next  township  west  and  has  a  fine 
deep  soil,  free  from  gravel.  If  cleared  of  brush  it  would  become  a  fine 
hay  meadow.  There  are  at  present  two  ranches  upon  it.  The  remain- 
ing country  west  of  Pacific  Creek  is  largely  open,  with  a  few  scattering 
groves  of  pine  and  aspen.  B^ween  the  mouths  of  Pacific  Greek  and 
Buffalo  Biver  on  the  lower  hill  slopes  are  also  groves  of  aspen  and 
pine,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  south  of  Buffalo  Biver  are  also 
groves  of  aspen. 

Tovm8hip45  nonth,  range  115  west, — This  township  contains  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Jackson  Lake.  The  land  is  level  and  raised  but  little 
above  the  lake.  The  northeastern  portion  of  the  east  shore  of  Jackson 
Lake  is  covered  with  scattered  groves  of  pine  and  aspen  and  farther 
eastward  with  willows  and  grass.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  com- 
prised in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  are  covered  with  a  scat- 
tered growth  of  young  pines.  This  region  has  been  so  frequently 
burned,  down  to  the  present  time,  that  in  the  eastern  part  the  pine 
seems  to  have  difficulty  in  reproducing  itself.  In  the  western  part, 
however,  it  is  coming  up  very  densely,  so  that,  with  the  thickets  of 
young  pines  and  the  network  of  fallen  dead  timber,  the  region  is  almost 
impassablcr  Here  also  many  red  firs  are  found,  which  appear  to  have 
survived  a  succession  of  fires.  In  the  northwest,  at  the  base  of  Teton 
Bange,  is  a  small  area  of  heavy  timber. 

Township  45  norths  range  116  west. — This  township  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  in  the  Teton  Bange.  In  the  eastern  part  there  is 
included  a  portion  of  the  west  shores  of  Jackson  Lake,  which  are  tim- 
bered up  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountains. 

Township  45  norths  range  117  west, — This  township  is  entirely  com- 
prised in  the  Teton  Bange  and  contains  almost  no  timber,  except  near 
the  western  borders,  where  a  scattering  growth  begins  to  come  in. 

Township  45  north,  range  118  west. — This  township  is  situated  at  the 
west  foot  of  the  Teton  Bange,  where  the  steep  slopes  flatten  down  into 
Teton  Basin,  and  contains  the  southern  portion  of  the  largest  con- 
tinuous body  of  timber  in  the  reserve.  The  timber  is  young  lodge-pole 
pine,  with  more  or  less  fallen  dead  timber,  and  here  and  there  scat- 
tered through  the  young  forests  are  old  red  firs.  In  the  southern  part 
of  this  township  the  timber  becomes  much  more  scattering,  and  the 
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pines  are  largely  replaced  by  groves  of  aspen.  A  small,  narrow  bom 
traverses  this  township  up  the  north  slopes  of  the  spur  to  the  region 
north  of  Lee  Greek. 

Taumship  44  narthj  range  110  west — The  northeastern  half  of  this 
township  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau,  about  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  considerably  above  the  limit  of  timber.  This  elevated  table-land 
descends  by  a  cliff  1,000  or  more  feet  in  height  to  a  valley  running 
northwest  and  southeast,  in  which  heads  Black  fiock  Greek  on  one 
side  and  a  stream  flowing  to  Wind  Eiver  on  the  other.  The  summit  in 
the  valley  between  these  two  streams  is  Togwotee  Pass,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  9,400  feet.  Most  of  this  valley,  which  is  between  1  and  2 
miles  in  width,  is  well  timbered.  The  southwestern  portion  of  the 
township  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  hills  rising  to  an  altitude  of  about 
11,000  feet.  The  slopes  of  these  hills,  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
are  also  well  timbered  with  pine  of  merchantable  size,  bearing  over 
2,000  feet  to  the  acre,  over  an  area  of  2^  sections. 

Toivnship  44  northj  range  111  tcest — The  northeastern  part  of  this 
township  is  crossed  by  Black  Bock  Greek  in  a  broad  valley  nearly  2 
miles  in  width.  On  the  northeast  are  the  slopes  of  the  high  plateau 
noted  in  the  description  of  township  44  north,  rauge  110  west,  which 
are  here  covered  with  a  light  scattering  growth  of  conifers.  The  valley 
itself  is  a  succession  of  high  mountaui  meadows  with  no  trees  except 
willows.  On  the  southeast  the  land  rises  into  irregular  hills,  which 
separate  the  waters  of  Black  Hock  Creek  from  those  of  Gros  Ventre 
Kiver.  These  support  scattering  groves  of  conifers,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  from  one-half  to  two- thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  western 
part  of  the  township,  with  a  number  of  small  burns,  which  altogether 
^gf^^g^te  a  number  of  square  miles. 

Township  44  northj  range  112^west. — This  township  is  crossed  from 
east  to  west  by  Elkhorn  Greek,  on  either  side  of  which  rise  broken, 
irregular  hills,  separating  it  on  the  north  from  the  waters  of  Black 
Kock  Greek  and  on  the  south  from  those  of  Gros  Ventre  liiver.  The 
township  is  covered  with  groves  of  conifers  interspersed  with  open 
areas,  the  timber  covering  Irom  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  surface. 
The  trees  are  all  young,  and  among  them  is  much  dead  standing  tim- 
ber, while  the  ground  is  thickly  covered  with  fallen  trees.  There  are 
two  bums  of  considerable  importance — one  about  3  miles  in  length  by 
1  mile  in  width,  lying  along  the  north  bank  of  Elkhom  Greek,  and  the 
other  south  of  that  stream,  comprising,  perhaps,  2  square  miles. 

Township  44  norths  range  113  west — The  south  liue  of  this  township 
passes  over  the  summit  of  Mount  Leidy.  From  the  group  of  hills,  of 
which  this  is  the  principal  summit,  the  laud  falls  northward  to  the 
canyon  of  Elkhorn  Greek,  then  rises  again  in  low  hills,  separating  the 
latter  from  the  waters  of  Buffalo  River.  The  Mount  Leidy  group  of 
hills  Is  timbered  with  conifers  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet. 
These  are  quite  heavy  on  the  north  slopes,  averaging  over  2,000  feet 
per  acre  over  an  area  equivalent  to  four  sections  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing township  on  the  west.  North  of  Elkhorn  Greek  the  high  portion  of 
the  hills  contains  groves  of  conifers,  covering,  perhaps,  one-half  of  the 
surface,  while  at  the  lower  altitudes  the  timber  changes  into  aspen 

groves. 

Township  44  northy  ra/nge  114  west — The  southern  i)ortion  of  this  town- 
ship consists  of  the  north  slopes  of  high  hills  separating  the  Snake 
from  Gros  Ventre  rivers,  and  descending  to  the  valley  of  the  former 
stream.  These  northern  slopes  are  covered  quite  densely  by  young 
lodge-pole  pines  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  while  in  the  southeast  the  trees 
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reach  mercliantable  size.  The  lower  ground  at  the  base  of  these  slopes 
contains  scattered  groves  of  aspen,  while  the  northern  portion  of  tlie 
township  inclades  the  immediate  valley  and  bottom  lands  of  Snake 
Eiver,  and  is  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  immediately  along 
Snake  River  covered  with  cottonwoods  and  willows. 

Township  44  north j  range  115  wesU — This  township  is  practically  com- 
prised in  the  valley  of  Jackson  Hole.  It  is  crossed  by  Snake  Hivcr 
flowing  southwest  in  a  broad  bottom  land  which  is  timbered  with  cot- 
tonwoods and  willows  over  an  area  perhaps  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
northwest  is  a  broad  bench  of  gravelly  soil  covered  with  sagebrush. 
On  the  northern  edge  is  a  small  body  of  young  pines  interspersed  with 
areas  of  recent  burns. 

Township  44  nopth,  range  116  west, — The  eastern  third  of  this  town- 
ship is  comprised  of  the  level  expanse  of  Jackson  Hole  and  includes 
Jenny  Lake  and  part  of  Leigh  Lake,  which  are  glacial  lakes,  lying  at 
the  immediate  foot  of  the  Teton  Eange.  The  western  two  thirds  of  the 
township  are  composed  of  high  and  rugged  spurs  of  the  range.  The 
Grand  Teton,  the  crowning  summit,  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
township.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  township  is  open  and  covered  with 
a  sparse  growth  of  sage.  The  shores  of  Jenny  Lake  are  timbered,  the 
timber  extending  in  a  scattering  way  up  the  spurs  and  the  gorge  of  a 
creek  flowing  into  the  lake.  The  most  of  the  timber  on  Leigh  Lake 
has  been  burned.  The  mountainous  portion  of  the  township  is  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  timber,  being  too  rugged  and  too  high  for  a  forest 
growth. 

Township  44  norths  range  117  west. — This  township  is  entirely  com- 
prised in  the  Teton  Eange,  and  contains  very  little  timber.  This  little 
is  in  the  form  of  groves  of  pine  scattered  over  the  lower  portions  of  the 
west  half  of  the  ^wnship. 

Township  44  norths  range  118  west. — This  township  comprises  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Teton  Eange  and  extends  into  Teton  Basin.  The 
east  half  contains  a  little  pine  timber,  mainly  in  scattering  groves,  but 
in  the  canyons  of  Lee  and  Teton  creeks,  especially  on  the  south  side  of 
the  latter,  are  small  bodies  of  good  timber,  averaging  over  5,000  feet  to 
the  acre.  In  each  of  these  canyons  there  is  a  sawmill  established, 
which  is  engaged  in  utilizing  the  timber.  The  western  half  of  the 
township,  which  is  comparatively  level,  is  covered  in  the  upper  part  by 
aspen  groves  and  in  the  lower  part  is  ox)en  and  covered  with  grass. 
This  area  of  open  country,  which  extends  south  over  the  western  half 
of  township  43,  range  118,  is  all  good  agricultural  land  and  all 
"claimed''  by  persons  most  of  whom  live  upon  their  ranches.  Some 
ranches  have  flne  berry  gardens.  The  land  is  all  easily  irrigable  from 
the  mountain  streams.  The  main  crops  are  potatoes  and  turnips.  Oats 
and  barley  can  also  be  raised.  The  money-making  industry,  however, 
is  cattle  raising,  with  the  production  of  butter,  etc.  The  soil  is  fine, 
deep,  and  free  from  gravel.  The  nearer  the  foothills  the  finer  and 
better  the  soil. 

Township  43  norths  range  110  west. — This  township  comprises  high 
hills  or  mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  at  the  heads  of 
branches  of  Wind  Eiver  and  the  Oros  Ventre.  One-third  to  one-half 
is  timbered  with  groves  of  conifers,  alternating  with  open  parks. 

Township  43  norths  range  111  west. — This  township  is  made  up  of 
southward  slopes  from  the  divide  between  Black  Eock  Greek  and  Gros 
Ventre  Eiver  and  the  valley  of  a  tributary  to  the  latter  stream.  The 
slopes  are  sparsely  timbered  with  groves  of  conifers.  The  valley  of  the 
tributary  is  open,  while  immediately  south  of  it,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township^  the  country  is  covered  with  aspen  groveSt 
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Township  43  norths  range  112  west. — Across  this  township,  from  west 
to  east,  flows  a  brancli  of  Gros  Ventre  Eiver,  while  north  and  south  of 
it  hills  rise  to  altitudes  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  The  township  is  sparsely 
timbered,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  area  being  covered  with  groves  of 
conifers  interspersed  with  much  dead  timber.  The  living  trees  are 
young  and  small  and  tliere  are  numerous  small  burns,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township. 

Township  43  north,  range  113  west. — ^This  township  is  drained  south- 
ward by  Gros  Ventre  Eiver,  which  flows  in  a  broad,  open,  timberiess 
valley.  Southeast  of  its  valley  are  low  hills  with  a  few  groves  of  coni- 
fers, while  the  northwest  two-thirds  of  the  township  are  composed  or 
hills  rising  westward  to  altitudes  of  9,500  feet  and  northward  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Leidy,  on  the  noith  township  line.  These  hills  are 
sparsely  covered  with  groves  of  conifers,  about  one-fourth  of  the  area 
being  wooded  and  the  remainder  parks. 

Township  43  north,  range  114  west. — This  township  is  made  up  of  the 
southward  slope  of  the  hills  which  separate  Buffalo  from  Gros  Ventre 
rivers.  It  is  sparsely  covered  with  scattered  groves  of  conifers,  cover- 
ing perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  area,  the  remainder  being  open  parks. 

Township  43  north,  range  115  west. — ^The  eastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  hilly,  being  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  spur  separating  BufT'alo 
and  Snake  rivers  from  the  Gros  Ventre.  These  spurs  are  sparsely 
covered  with  groves  of  aspen  and  a  few  conifers  on  the  lower  parts. 
The  remainder  of  the  township  consists  of  the  open  valley  of  Jackson 
Hole.  The  Snake  Eiver  flows  across  the  northwest  part  of  the  town- 
ship in  a  broad  bottom  land  timbered  with  cottouwoods  and  willows. 
Upper  Gros  Ventre  Butte  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  valley  upon  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township.  This  butte,  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  1,000  feet  above  the  valley,  is  pretty  well  timbered  at  the  northern 
end,  while  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  scattered  groves  of  conifers. 
The  valley  is  floored  with  good  soil,  3  to  6  feet  deep,  mostly  free  from 
gravel,  and  easily  irrigated  from  Dutch  Creek.  All  the  water  was 
taken  from  this  creek  this  year  by  settlers. 

Township  43  north,  range  116  west. — The  eastern  two-thirds  of  this 
township  lies  in  Jackson  Hole.  It  is  level,  and  across  the  southeast 
corner  flows  Snake  Eiver  in  a  broad  bottom  land  covered  with  cotton- 
woods  and  willows.  Back  of  this,  on  each  side,  is  a  belt  of  gravelly 
land  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  sage.  Succeeding  this  on  the 
west  is  a  broad  belt  2  miles  in  width  of  fairly  good  timber.  Some  of 
this,  over  an^area  estimated  at  2  square  miles,  contains  over  2,000  feet 
per  acre.  The  western  third  of  the  township  comprises  the  cliffs  of  the 
eastern  descent  of  the  Teton  Eange.  It  contains  very  little  timber,  and 
that  of  scrubby  character^  consisting  of  the  few  conifers  that  And  a 
footing  among  the  rocks. 

Township  43  north,  range  117  west. — This  tiownship  is  entirely  com- 
prised in  one  of  the  most  rugged  portions  of  the  Teton  Eange.  It  is 
without  timber,  except  in  the  few  scattering  trees  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner and  a  small  body  iu  the  canyon  of  Darby  Creek,  in  the  southwest 
comer. 

Township  43  north,  range  118  west. — ^This  township  comprises  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Teton  Eange  and  the  eastern  border  of  Teton  Basin. 
Most  of  the  area  is  timbered,  but  upon  the  canyon  walls  of  the  creeks 
are  scattered  groves  of  conifers,  and  upon  Darby  Creek,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  township,  is  a  small  but  valuable  body  of  timber,  averaging 
over  5,000  feet  per  acre,  for  the  utilization  of  which  a  sawmill  has  been 
established  near  the  foot  of  the  canyon.  The  western  portion  of  the 
township  is  level^  open,  and  covered  with  sage. 
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With  this  tier  of  townships  the  reservation,  as  established  by  the 
order  of  President  Cleveland  of  February  27, 1897,  ends.  Examination 
was  made,  however,  of  the  three  tiers  of  townships  lying  farther  south, 
and  the  description  will  be  extended  to  include  these  townships. 

Totcnship  42  norths  range  110  west — This  township  is  composed  of 
high  hills  on  the  northeast  side  of  Gros  Ventre  Biver,  the  summits  of 
which  have  altitudes  exceeding  10,000  feet.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
township  is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  covered  with  coniferous 
timber  and  the  west  half  with  scattered  groves  of  aspens,  covering 
perhaps  one-third  of  its  surface. 

Township  42  norths  range  111  west, — ^This  township  is  crossed  from 
southeast  to  northwest  by  Gros  Ventre  Kiver,  flowing  in  a  narrow 
valley,  while  in  the  northwestern  part  it  is  crossed  by  a  creek  which 
enters  the  Gros  Ventre  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  township. 
South  of  the  Gros  Ventre  the  hills  which  border  its  valley  are  covered 
with  small  groves  of  conifers,  changing  into  Hspen  in  the  valley.  North 
of  the  river  the  hills  are  covered  with  scattered  groves  oi  conifers, 
changing  into  aspen  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  township. 

Township  42  north,  range  112  west, — This  township  is  crossed  by  Gros 
Ventre  River  flowing  first  southwest  and  then  northwest.  Its  valley 
is  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width  and  is  covered  with  cottonwoods  and  wil- 
lows. South  of  the  river  there  is  very  little  timber  except  in  the  south- 
west corner,  which  contains  scattered  groves  of  conifers.  On  the 
northern  side  the  land  rises  gradually  and  is  almost  barren  of  timber, 
the  lower  slopes  containing  a  little  aspen,  while  higher  up  are  scattered 
groves  of  coniferous  trees. 

Township  42  northj  range  113  west, — This  township  is  crossed  by  Gros 
Ventre  Biver  in  a  broad  and  almost  barren  valley.  The  hills  to  the 
north  are  entirely  treeless,  with  the  exception  of  an  area  of  1  or  2  square 
miles  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township.  South  of  the  river  the 
land  rises  gradually  into  hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  almost  tree 
less,  but  higher  up  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  coniferous  trees,  which, 
over  an  area  of  2  sections  in  this  township,  average  2,000  feet  or  more 
per  acre.    The  summit  of  the  hills  is  treeless. 

Township  42  northy  range  114  west, — This  township  also  is  crossed  by 
Gros  Ventre  Biver,  flowing  a  little  north  of  east  in  a  rather  narrow 
valley.  North  of  the  stream  there  is  practically  no  timber.  South 
the  hills  rise  abruptly  to  a  high  summit  of  11,000  feet.  These  slopes 
are  very  well  timbered;  over  an  area  of  i  sections  it  is  estimated  that 
the  timber  exceeds  2,000  feet  per  acre,  although  some  of  this  has  been 
recently  burned. 

Township  42  north,  range  115  west, — ^This  is  crossed  by  the  Gros 
Ventre,  flowing  somewhat  south  of  west  in  a  valley  which  at  first  is 
narrow  and  then  opens  out  into  Jackson  Hole.  The  southeastern 
part  of  this  township  is  mountainous,  forming  the  western  end  of  the 
spur  separating  Gros  Ventre  Biver  from  little  Gros  Ventre  Creek. 
The  higher  portions  of  these  hills  and  their  northern  slopes  contain 
some  conifers.  On  the  lower  slopes  are  groves  of  aspen.  The  level 
portions  of  the  township,  those  within  Jaekson  Hole,  are  mainly  cov- 
ered with  sage  and  grass. 

Township42northj  range  116  west. — This  township  is  comprised  entirely 
in  the  valley  of  Jackson  Hole.  On  the  south  line  of  this  township  the 
Gros  Ventre  joins  the  Snake.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  level, 
except  for  river  benches.  The  rivers  are  bordered  by  broad  belts  of 
Cottonwood  and  willows.  The  bench  lines  are  in  the  main  covered  with 
sage  and  grass.  Toy  couifeis  ajre  found  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
township. 
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Township  42  norths  range  1 17  west — This  township  is  mostly  comprised 
in  the  Tetou  Range,  the  southeast  corner  only  being  within  Jackson  Hole. 
This  portion  is  covered  with  sage  and  grass,  and  the  streams  coming 
down  from  the  mountains  have  formed  sloughs  and  meadows,  from 
which  considerable  hay  is  cut.  The  mountains  are  almost  entirely 
treeless,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  groves  of  conifers  on  the 
lower  slopes. 

Township  42  norths  range  118  west, — This  township  is  almost  entirely 
comprised  in  the  Teton  Range  and  contains  very  little  timber  except 
in  the  canyons  of  Darby  and  Fox  creeks.  The  former  stream,  espe- 
cially, has  a  fairly  good  body  of  timber  on  it.  Aside  from  these  two 
canyons  the  only  timber  is  found  in  a  few  groves  scattered  over  the 
lower  slopes. 

Township  41  northj  range  110  icest — This  township  is  traversed  by 
the  upper  waters  of  Gros  Ventre  River,  flowing  northeastward  across 
it  in  a  narrow  valley.  The  hills  on  each  side  are  fairly  well  covered 
with  conifers. 

Township  41  north,  range  111  west — This  township  is  traversed  by 
branches  of  Gros  Ventre  River,  between  which  is  a  high,  rolling  coun- 
try. It  contains  very  little  timber;  large  areas  have  been  recently 
burned. 

Township  41  north,  range  112  west — This  township  is  drained  by  a 
creek  flowing  north  across  it  into  Gros  Ventre  River.  The  land  rises 
gently  from  the  valley  of  this  creek  on  the  eastward,  and  is  almost 
treeless.  West  of  this  creek  are  scattered  groves  of  conifers,  covering 
perhaps  one-half  the  area. 

Township  41  north,  range  113  west — ^This  township  is  traversed  from 
south  to  north  by  a  branch  of  Gros  Ventre  River.  From  its  valley  the 
land  rises  steeply  to  high,  plateau  like  summits,  with  an  altitude  of 
10,000  to  11,000  feet.  The  township  contains  very  little  timber,  neither 
the  slopes  nor  the  summits  of  these  plateaus  being  forested. 

Township  41  north,  range  114  west. — This  township  is  drained  by 
Little  Gros  Ventre  Creek.  From  its  narrow,  canyon  like  valley  the 
land  rises  stee))ly  several  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of  high  plateaus, 
between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  in  altitude.  The  canyon  walls  of  this 
stream  are  fairly  well  timbered.  Elsewhere  timber  occurs  only  in  small 
groves  and  bunches,  while  the  summit  of  the  plateau  is  everywhere 
bare. 

Township  41  north,  range  115  west, — This  township  is  made  up  in  the 
main  of  extremely  broken  country,  draining  into  Gros  Ventre  River. 
On  Pollock  Greek,  one  of  the  branches,  is  a  considerable  body  of  good 
timber.  Elsewhere  timber  occurs  only  in  patches  of  small  area,  and 
consists  entirely  of  conifers. 

Township  41  north,  range  116  west — This  township  lies  in  the  main 
within  Jackson  Hole,  and  contains  the  lower  Gros  Ventre  buttes  and 
the  western  end  of  the  mountain  mass  lying  south  of  Little  Gros  Ventre 
Creek.  Besides  a  few  scattered  groves  of  conifers,  the  township  con- 
tains no  timber,  except  on  the  western  end  of  the  upper  Gros  Ventre 
buttes,  lying  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township.  This  is  well 
timbered  with  conifers. 

Township  41  north,  range  117  west — ^At  least  half  of  this  township 
lies  within  Jackson  Hole,  and  is  traversed  by  Snake  River  from  north 
to  south  and  by  Fighting  Bear  Creek.  That  part  of  the  level  valley 
Ijring  between  the  river  and  Fighting  Bear  Creek  contains  scattered 
groves  of  lodge-pole  pine  and  Engelmann  fir,  with  open  parks  and  a 
little  Cottonwood.    The  western  part  of  the  township  is  in  the  Teton 
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Range,  and  contains  several  patches  of  timber  of  some  importance. 
One  of  these,  3  or  4  miles  square,  lies  on  the  mountain  spur.  Another 
is  on  the  south  wall  of  East  Pass  Greek,  where  there  is  a  sawmill 
engaged  in  cutting  lumber  for  local  consumption. 

Township  41  northj  range  118  west. — This  township  is  comprised 
within  the  range,  and  its  surface  is  extremely  rugged.  On  the  south 
canyon  wall  of  Trail  Creek,  which  flows  westward  from  the  pass,  is  a 
considerable  body  of  good  timber,  and  there  are  a  few  small  patches 
scattered  about  elsewhere  on  the  mountain  spurs. 

Toionship  40  north,  range  110  west, — This  township  comprises  high, 
rolling  country  about  the  heads  of  Gros  Ventre  River.  This  area  is 
perhaps  two-thirds  covered  by  young  pines. 

Toionship  40  norths  range  111  west — ^The  surface  of  the  country  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  township  last  described,  being  high  and 
rolling,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  timber  on  it. 

Township  40  north,  range  112  west. — This  township  also  lies  high, 
being  at  the  heads  of-branches  of  Gros  Ventre  River,  and  consists  of  a 
rather  undulating  country.  It  is  estimated  that  half  its  area  is  covered 
with  groves  of  pine. 

Township  40  north,  range  113  tcest. — This  township  is  intersected  by 
the  gorges  of  streams  flowing  into  Gros  Ventre  River.  The  country  is 
high  and  broken  and  contains  no  timber. 

Township  40  north,  range  114  west — This  township  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  last  described,  being  high,  broken,  and  timberless. 

Township  40  north,  range  115  west, — This  township  comprises  tlie 
sumtiut  of  the  hills  from  which  flow  the  waters  of  Little  Gros  Ventre 
Creek.  It  is  high  and  broken,  and  the  only  timber  contained  on  it  is 
in  a  few  scattered  groves. 

Township  40  northy  range  116  west — The  eastern  part  of  this  township 
comprises  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  in  which  Little  Gros  Ventre  River 
collects  its  waters.  These  hills  are  almost  timberless,  the  forest  con- 
sisting of  scattered  groves  of  trees.  The  western  half  is  in  the  valley 
of  Jackson  Hole.    It  is  a  level  country  covered  with  sage  and  brush. 

Township  40  north,  range  117  west — The  northeastern  portion  of  this 
township  is  in  Jackson  Hole,  the  level  portion  being  sharply  outlined 
by  Snake  River,  which  flows  southeast  across  the  corner  of  the  town- 
ship, closely  hugging  the  foot  of  the  Teton  Mountains.  The  western 
part  of  the  township,  including  fully  three  fourths  of  it,  is  included 
within  the  range,  the  northeast  slopes  of  which  are  fairly  well  timbered. 

Township  40  north,  range  118  west. — This  township  is  entirely  com- 
prised of  the  Teton  range,  and  owing  to  its  high  and  rugged  character 
contains  no  timber  whatever. 

SAWMILLS. 

The  sawmills  operating  in  this  reserve  and  its  vicinity  are  few  and  of 
small  capacity.  One  that  is  off  the  reserve  is  situated  east  of  the  Teton 
Pass,  and  is  now  (1877)  in  operation.  The  market  must  mainly  consist 
of  the  settlers  of  Jackson  Hole,  for  the  steep  road  over  the  pass  wiU 
prevent  any  heavy  load  being  hauled  over  it. 

Darby  Creek  sawmill. — This  is  a  new  mill  which  has  just  gone  into 
operation.  In  addition  to  a  sawmill,  there  is  also  a  mill  for  ^'finishing" 
lumber.  To  this  mill  the  inhabitants  of  Teton  Basin  look  for  lumber. 
There  is  said  to  be  1,000,000  feet  above  it,  and  the  estimate  does  not 
appear  excessive.  All  the  mills  saw  mainly  P.  engelmannij  but  also 
cull  out  the  large  P.  murrayana,  and  a  red  fir  if  near  is,  of  course, 
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also  cat.  The  logs  are  20  to  30  feet  long,  but  the  lamber  has  many 
knots.  The  logs  for  this  mill  will  be  oat  from  the  low,  damp  ground 
above. 

No  sawmills  are  on  the  Tellowstone  Reserve,  bat  some  lamber  was 
sawed  by  a  Government  contractor  for  the  soldiers'  quarters  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Snake.  The  trees  to  be  sawed  were  ''  called  oat."  The 
mill  was  a  portable  one. 

Teton  Creek  sawmill. — This  is  an  old  mill,  having  been  in  operation, 
it  is  said,  nine  years.  The  mill  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  worn  oat  and 
it  seems  certain  that  there  is  no  more  timber  of  any  account  to  be 
sawed.  It  is  sawing  now  on  an  '*  order."  The  quantity  of  timber 
sawed  is  not  known,  but  is  probably  not  a  large  amount,  as  little  is 
required  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  community  that  builds  tog  houses 
and  pole  fences. 

Lee  Creek  eawmilL — This  mill  has  not  cut  very  much,  and  has  been 
ordered  out  by  the  Government.  It  has  permission  to  saw  the  logs  on 
hand,  about  seventy-five,  and  have  piles  of  lumber  made  from  about 
the  same  number.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  lumber  to  be 
cut  as  above  the  Darby  Greek  mill.  All  the  mills  saw  mainly  P.  engel- 
mannu    It  is  the  largest  tree  with  the  largest  trunk. 

BOADS  AND  TBAILS. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  fully  the  practicability  of  trans- 
porting lumber  in  a  country  that  has  so  little  that  is  merchantable. 
The  distance  from  a  market  is  so  great  and  the  timber  is  so  poor  that  it 
will  probably  never  be  exported,  even  if  a  railway  should  be  built 
through  the  valley.  There  will,  however,  be  a  small  home  demand. 
There  is  a  road  of  easy  grades  up  the  Snake  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  which  would  also  be  good  to  Victor  and  Teton  Basin  but  for  the 
exceedingly  steep  grades  about  Teton  Pass.  The  road  from  the 
United  States  military  station  by  Grassy  Lakes  to  Fall  Hiver  has 
very  easy  grades  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  and  is  said  to  be  excellent  its 
whole  length.  Logs  could  be  easily  floated  down  Buffalo  Creek  and 
Gros  Ventre,  both  large  streams,  and  roads  can  easily  be  constructed 
up  their  valleys  well  into  the  mountains. 

aAME. 

Great  numbers  of  elk  come  down  from  Yellowstone  Park  and  feed  in 
the  high  mountains  during  the  summer.  In  the  winter,  when  they  are 
driven  by  cold  and  deep  snows  to  seek  their  food  at  lower  elevations, 
their  number  is  much  increased.  The  settlements  of  the  Teton  Basin 
and  regions  west  of  the  mountains  have  very  much  restricted  their 
winter  feeding  grounds,  and  the  settlement  of  Jackson  Hole  increases 
the  difficulty  of  finding  winter  feed.  It  is  said  that  a  thousand  died 
from  starvation  in  Jackson  Hole  last  winter. 

BANGHES. 

There  were  within  the  reserve,  at  the  time  of  its  examination,  about 
40  ranches,  19  of  which  were  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Teton  Basin 
and  21  in  Jackson  Hole.  These  are,  in  the  main,  small  cattle  ranches, 
on  which  there  is  practically  no  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  cattle 
range  during  the  summer  and  wild  hay  is  cut  for  their  winter  subsist- 
ence.   Jackson  Hole  and  the  neighboring  mountains  being  a  resort  for 
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fishermen  and  sportsmen,  mach  of  the  business  of  the  settlers  in  this 
valley  oonsists  in  supplying  these  tourists  with  outfits  and  supplies. 

Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  present  residents  of  Jackson  Hole  and 
the  Teton  Basin,  all  of  whom  are  cattlemen,  there  are  no  sheep  withiu 
the  reserve.  The  number  of  cattle  and  horses  in  Jackson  Hole  is  very 
small,  being  limited  by  the  amount  of  forage  which  can  be  cut  and 
stored  for  winter  use.  At  present  they  range  in  the  va^ey,  to  all  parts 
of  which  their  range  does  not  yet  extend. 

YELLOWSTONE  PABK  BESEBVE,  SOXTTHEBN  PABT. 

LimiU.  and  topography. — ^This  reserve  lies  east  and  south  of  Yellow- 
stone Parlr.  The  portion  south  of  the  park,  lying  between  its  sooth 
boundary  and  the  north  boundary  of  the  Teton  Beserve,  which  is  the 
parallel  of  4.4P  north  latitude,  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
meridian  and  the  west  boundary  of  Wyoming,  was  examined  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Brandegee,  and  the  following  report  has  been  prepared  from  notes 
furnished  by  him : 

This  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Beserve  has  a  breadth  from 
north  to  south  of  approximately  10  miles,  and  its  length  east  and  west 
is  51  miles.  It  comprises  an  area  of  510  square  miles,  or  326,400  acres. 
The  eastern  part  is  drained  northward  by  Upper  Yellowstone  Eiver, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  drained  southward  by  Snake  Biver 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  elevation  of  the  region  is  great,  ranging  from  7,000  to  over  10^000 
feet,  with  an  average  elevation  probably  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet. 

Upper  Yellowstone  Biver  enters  near  the  southeast  corner  and  flows 
northwestward  across  the  reserve  in  a  marshy  valley  about  a  mile  in 
width.  East  of  the  river  the  land  rises  to  a  high  plateau  9,000  to  10,000 
feet  in  altitude.  West  of  it  the  country  between  the  river  and  Atlantic 
Creek,  which  heads  in  Two  Ocean  Pass,  is  plateau-like  in  character, 
with  summits  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  is  much  dissected 
by  streams.  The  Continental  Divide,  separating  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone from  the  drainage  of  Snake  Biver,  has  a  general  altitude  of  about 
10,000  feet,  but  is  broken  by  several  passes  at  much  lower  altitudes* 
The  well  known  Two  Ocean  Pass,  in  which  head  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
creeks,  which  have  water  communication,  has  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet. 
A  pass  separating  Mink  and  Falcon  creeks  is  slightly  lower,  its  height 
being  8,100  feet. 

West  of  the  divide  and  east  of  SnakeBiver  the  country  is  mountainous, 
the  summits  ranging  fi*om  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  There  is  little  system  to 
this  country  and  the  streams  pursue  circuitous  courses.  Snake  Biver 
flowB  across  the  reserve  in  a  course  a  little  west  of  south  in  a  marshy 
valley  about  a  mile  in  width.  The  country  west  of  Snake  Biver  is  the 
northern  extension  of  the  Teton  Bange.  It  is  here  much  depressed, 
presenting  little  of  the  rugged  character  which  prevails  farther  south. 
On  the  southern  border  of  the  reserve  these  mountains  reach  an  alti- 
tude of  9,000  feet,  from  which  they  descend  to  a  depression  at  the  north 
boundary  of  the  reserve,  where  there  is  a  broad  pass  connecting  the 
valley  of  Snake  Biver  with  Falls  Biver  Basin,  and  having  at  the  divide 
an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  Falls  Biver  Basin,  which  occupies  the  western 
portion  of  the  reserve,  is  low,  level,  and  very  marshy,  with  an  altitude 
slightly  less  than  7,000  feet. 

This  region,  owing  to  great  altitude,  has  an  ample  rainfall  and  a 
severe  climate.  It  is  probable  that  no  part  of  it  is  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture. The  question  of  agricultural  lands  in  this  reserve  may,  there- 
fore, be  dismissed  on  account  of  the  climate. 
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FORESTS. 

As  a  whole,  this  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Reserve  has  -mneh 
more  forest  on  it  than  has  the  Teton  Eeserve,  lying  immediately  soatli. 
This  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  somewhat  greater  altitude  of  the  region, 
and  perhaps  ftlso  to  the  fact  that  tires  have  not  been  quite  so  frequent 
or  so  destructive.  There  is  napart  of  the  reserve,  except  the  limited 
areas  which  are  above  timber  line,  on  which  forests  will  not  grow 
freely  if  protected  from  fires,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  entirely  clothed 
with  dense  forests  is  probably  due  wholly  to  the  former  prevalence  of 
this  destructive  agent. 

The  forests  of  this  region  are  principally  made  up  of  Pinvs  murray- 
ana,  orlodge-x>ole  pine.  Besides  this  species  groves  of  quaking  aspen 
are  scattered  in  many  localities,  especially  where  fires  have  raged  in 
recent  years.  These  are  especially  abundant  west  of  the  Tetou  raTige. 
In  certain  locs^lit\es  Pinu^  flexilis  is  found  abundantly,  especially  about 
Huckleberry  Peak,  on  the  summit  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  gen- 
erally on  exposed  ridges.  There  is  very  little  Picea  engelmanni  (Engel- 
mann's  spnice)  in  the  reserve.  It  is  found  occasionally  along  the 
streams,  and  some  is  found  about  the  slopes  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
Red  fir  is  scattered  about  quite  generally  through  the  forests  in 
isolated  specimens.  Abies  suhalpina  is  nowhere  abundant,  but  is  gen- 
erally found  on  the  higher  elevations  and  along  the  streams.  In  brief, 
the  species  are  the  same  as  found  in  the  Teton  Reserve,  and  their  dis- 
tribution is  similar.  Indeed,  the  general  notes  relating  to  the  Teton 
Reserve  will  be  found  to  apply  very  closely  to  this  one. 

Since  this  reserve  has  not  been  subdivided,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  detailed  description  of  it,  to  refer  to  natural  landmarks  rather  than 
to  township  lines.  This  description  will  be  given,  commencing  at  the 
east  and  going  westward. 

The  valley  of  the  Ujiper  Yellowstone  is,  in  the  main,  open  or  covered 
with  willow  brush.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  east  are 
pretty  well  timbered,  especially  on  the  isolated  summit  known  as  Hawks 
Kest,  and  the  slopes  of  the  valley  of  Thoroughfare  Creek.  The  higher 
slopes  and  the  summit  of  the  plateau  are  entirely  bare. 

The  noii;hern  end  of  the  plateau,  separating  Atlantic  Creek  from 
Yellowstone  River,  is  heavily  timbered  up  to  the  summit.  Following 
up  the  slopes  of  this  plateau  southward  along  the  west  wall  of  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  the  timber  diminishes  in  amount  and 
becomes  reduced  to  scattered  groves,  which  extend  over  the  summit  of 
the  plateau,  covering,  perhaps,  one-third  its  area.  On  the  side  toward 
Atlantic  Creek  this  condition  of  things  continues,  but  the  proportion 
of  land  covered  by  the  timber  remains  about  the  same.  The  valley  of 
Atlantic  Creek  and  the  slopes  of  the  plateaus  rising  from  it  on  the 
west  are  covered  with  scattering  groves  of  timber,  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  the  land  being  covered.  The  plateau  slopes  rising  from  the  valley 
of  Falcon  Creek  on  both  sides  are  heavily  timbered,  but  about  the  head 
of  the  creek  the  timber  becomes  scattering.  The  summit  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  reserve  to  Two  Ocean 
Pass^  is  either  bare  or  covered  with  scattered  groves  alternating  with 
open  parks. 

West  of  the  divide  the  country  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  main 
Snake  River  and  Fox  Creek  is  covered  with  scattered  groves  of  trees. 
Farther  south,  between  Pacific  and  Mink  creeks,  upon  the  west  slope  of 
the  divide,  is  found  one  of  the  heaviest  bodies  of  timber  in  the  reserve.  It 
covers  nearly  20  square  miles,  and  is  almost  a  solid  forest,  averaging  over 
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2,000  feet  B.  M.  to  the  acre.  The  central  portion  is  the  most  dense, 
and  there,  for  an  area  estiniated  at  a  sqaare  mile  or  more,  the  forests 
average  more  than  5,000  feet  per  acre.  South  of  Pacific  Creek  is 
another  considerable  body  of  timber,  averaging  more  than  2,000  feet 
per  acre,  although  near  the  creek  fire  has  destroyed  some  portions  of  it. 

The  east  slopes  of  Big  Game  Eidge  contain  very  little  timber,  dis- 
tributed in  groves.  The  west  slope  of  the  ridge  is  quite  similar  in 
timber  distribution,  except  near  its  southern  end.  Here  is  another 
heavy  body,  covering  most  of  the  country  between  Gravel  Creek  and 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  an  area  4  miles  in  length  by  1  mile  or  more  in 
breadth. 

The  country  bordering  on  Harebell,  Wolverine,  and  Coulter  creeks 
contains  scattered  groves,  the  timber  covering  perhaps  half  the  area. 
The  timber  becomes  more  dense  farther  down  the  course  of  main 
Coulter  Creek.  Southward,  beyond  the  divide,  along  the  streams  flow- 
ing southward  to  Snake,  there  is  very  little  timber.  This  region, 
extending  on  the  north  to  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hills  and  eastward 
as  far  as  Pinon  Peak  and  the  valley  of  Gravel  Creek,  has  apparently 
been  burned  not  long  ago,  and  some  portions  of  it,  as  indicated  by  the 
red  patches,  very  recently.  On  this  area  there  are  no  large  trees,  bat 
here  and  there  are  scattered  groves  alternating  with  barren  patches. 
This  incipient  forest  is  mainly  composed  of  firs  and  Abies  subalpinii, 
It  contains  also  large  areas  of  dead  standing  and  fallen  timber,  the 
remains  of  the  fires. 

A  large  area  of  timber  lies  just  east  of  Snake  Biver,  extending  east- 
ward north  and  south  of  Huckleberry  Mountain.  This  consists  mainly 
of  dense  groves  of  young  Murray  pines,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  dead  standing  timber,  and  on  the  higher  elevations  with  Finns 
flexilis. 

West  of  Snake  Biver  the  triangular  area  between  the  river  and  the 
stream  leading  up  toward  Grassy  Lakes,  on  the  north  side,  is  covered 
with  a  scattering  growth  of  pines  of  good  size,  suitable  for  lumber  pur- 
poses. On  the  south  side  of  this  creek,  extending  across  the  divide  and 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Teton  Bange,  is  a  large  area  of  good  timber, 
grading  above  the  2,000-foot  limit  over  most  of  the  area,  while  in  two 
localities  about  Grassy  Lakes  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  divide  it  is 
still  better,  grading  above  5,000  feet.  Here  and  there  throughout  this 
body  of  timber  are  dead  pines  standing  and  fallen,  giving  evidence  of 
fires  in  the  past.  A  similar  but  smaller  body  of  timber  is  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  Berry  Creek.  On  the  higher  summit  of  Teton  Bange  the 
timber  is  either  scattering  or  is  entirely  lacking. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  only  settlement  within  this  part  of  the  reserve  is  a  station  of  the 
United  States  troops  on  Snake  Biver.  There  are  no  sawmills  within  it 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  demand  for  timber  from  it  in 
the  immediate  future,  as  the  nearest  settlements  of  magnitude,  those 
in  Teton  Hole  and  in  Wind  Biver  Valley,  may  be  more  economically 
supplied  from  other  sources. 


[Extract  from  annual  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year  ended  Jane 

30, 1898.] 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS. 
THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  is  a  tract  of  land  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver, 
in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  dedicated  and  set  aside  by  the 
act  of  March  1, 1872  (17  Stat,  32),  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  It  is  62  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  54  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west,  and  contains 
about  3,348  square  miles,  or  2,142,720  acres.  Its  area  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Bhode  Island  combined.  The 
average  altitude  is  about  8,000  feet. 

Gapt.  James  B.  Erwin,  United  States  Army,  the  acting  superintend- 
ent, reports  that  he  assumed  charge  November  15, 1897,  relieving  Col. 
S.  B.  M.  Young,  United  States  Army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  active 
military  duty,  and  has  continued  in  charge  since,  except  from  March  13 
to  July  11, 1898,  when  he  was  on  detached  service,  during  which  time 
Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  United  States  Army,  performed  the  duties  of 
superintendent. 

During  the  winter  of  1897-98  much  vigilance  was  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  men,  and  the  scouts  stationed  in  the  park  to  pro- 
tect the  game  from  poachers,  necessitating  frequent  trips  on  snow- 
shoes  to  the  sections  of  the  park  where  the  wild  game  is  mostly  to  be 
found.  Several  poachers  were  arrested,  subsequently  convicted  upon 
trial,  and  fined.  Previous  to  June  1,  at  which  date  the  stages  begin 
their  summer  travel,  crews  were  sent  over  all  the  roads,  snow  and  fallen 
timber  removed,  and  the  roads  otherwise  repaired,  making  them  safe 
for  travel. 

To  meet  the  various  demands  of  the  public,  different  classes  of  trans- 
portation have  been  provided  through  the  park,  viz:  Begular  stage 
lines,  steamboat  transportation  on  Lake  Yellowstone,  licensed  and  pri- 
vate transj^ortation,  whether  by  wagon,  pack  train,  horseback,  or  bicy- 
cle. The  former  is  represented  by  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Transportation  Company,  running  its  stages  from  Cinnabar,  Mont.,  on 
the  north  of  the  park,  the  railroad  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Bailway,  and  over  the  usually  traveled  route  of  tour- 
ists, via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  over  the 
continental  divide  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  Canyon,  Norris,  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  and  thence  to  Cinnabar.  The  Mondia  and  Yellowstone  Stage 
Company  (Humphrey  &  Haynes)  enter  the  park  at  Biverside,  from 
Mondia,  a  station  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  travel  over  the  same 
route  as  the  other  stage  line,  as  follows :  Fountain  HoteL  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  over  continental  divide  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  Canyon,  Norris, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  thence  via  Biverside  to  Mondia.  The 
steamboat  company  operates  one  steamboat,  which  makes  a  daily  trip 
on  the  lake.  Licensed  transportation  includes  a  number  of  individuals 
who  are  licensed  to  personally  conduct  parties  through  the  park,  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  camp  equipage  and  food. 
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The  changes  in  the  road  system  of  the  park  daring  the  past  year  and 
those  contemplated  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows:  The  main  trav- 
eled road,  cut  off  Elk  Park  to  Gibbon  Meadow,  is  now  completed  and 
used  by  park  transportation  companies;  the  road  along  Madison  Eiver 
from  falls  of  the  Firehole  Biver  to  boundaries  of  park  completed  and 
used  by  the  Mouida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company;  road  from  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  to  Lone  Star  Geyser  is  being  used  by  the  same  company; 
road  is  projected  from  Canyon  Hotel  to  Yancey's. 

The  total  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  park  from  opening  of  season 
(June  1)  to  September  30  was  6,534.  The  aggregate  number  carried 
over  the  regular  route  by  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transporta- 
tion Company  was  2,196,  and  by  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage 
Company  234;  aggregate  number  carried  through  by  licensed  trans- 
portation of  personally  conducted  camping  parties,  890;  aggregate 
number  carried  through  in  private  transportation,  3,437;  bicyclers, 
foot  travelers,  etc.,  included.  During  the  season  2,256  tourists  took 
the  trip  across  Yellowstone  Lake  on  the  steamboat  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  Boat  Company.  Of  this  number,  those  who  came  into  the  park 
by  the  regular  stage  lines  numbered  1,225,  and  those  who  went  through 
the  park  by  other  means  of  transportation  numbered  1,031. 

The  regulations  for  government  of  the  park,  established  and  enforced, 
though  sometimes  misunderstood  and  not  appreciated  by  a  few  of  the 
travelers  of  the  park,  seem  to  fully  and  completely  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  the  park  was  set  aside,  and  the  intentional  violators  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  park  have  been  very  few. 

The  system  of  enforcing  them  is  by  means  of  soldiers  stationed  at 
nearly  regular  distances  on  the  usually  traveled  routes,  who  patrol 
same,  and  especially  by  guards  from  these  stations,  who  are  always 
present  at  the  most  interesting  points,  thereby  preventing  their  dese- 
cration and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  phenomena.  It  has  been  in 
force  for  some  years,  and  no  better  could  be  devised. 

A  complete  and  accurate  record  of  all  who  enter  and  travel  through 
the  park  is  kept  by  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the  various  x>oints  in  the 
reservation,  except  those  who  enter  by  the  stage  lines,  a  record  of  whom 
is  kept  at  the  hotels. 

There  has  been  no  intentional  violation  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  lease  during  the  past  year.  During  the  season  the  Mouida  and 
Yellowstone  Stage  Company  have  constructed  three  barns,  each  hold- 
ing from  8  to  12  horses,  with  additions  for  grain,  and  sleeping  quarters 
for  drivers  and  stock  tenders. 

The  park  has  been  exceptionally  exempt  from  forest  fires  this  year, 
due  not  only  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  patrol  work  was 
done,  but  also  to  the  growing  carefulness  in  reference  to  fires  exercised 
by  camping  parties  and  others.  But  two  fires  were  reported,  neither 
doing  much  damage,  being  brought  under  control  by  a  detail  of  officers 
and  men. 

Leases  held  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  as  follows : 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  2  acres ;  Nor- 
ris,  2  acres;  Foantain,  1  acre;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  Lake,  2  acres;  Canyon, 
1  acre,  bnildinff,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  and  stock. 

Yellowstone  Park  Association :  Mammoth  Hot  Sprinjj^s,  Mammoth  Hotel  and  com- 
missary; Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Cottage  Hotel  and  Mammoth  Barn:  Foantjiin 
(Lower  Basin),  cottages;  Fountain,  Fountain  Hotel  and  barn;  Lake,  Lake  Hotel 
and  bam ;  Canyon,  Canyon  Hotel,  pump  house,  and  bam ;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  hotel 
and  bam  (not  yet  constructed). 

Y'ellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company :  Near  Lake  Hotel,  2  acres ;  Frank  Island,  2  acres ; 
Stevensons  Island,  2  acres;  Dot  Island,  1  acre;  West  Thumb,  1  acre;  Ways,  2  acres; 
Southeast  Arm,  2  acres;  Dot  Island  Game  Corral,  2  acres;  to  be  located  by  superin- 
tendent, 6  acres. 
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William  W.  Humphrey  and  F.  Jay  Haynes:  At  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Thnmb,  Lake 
Ontlet,  Grand  Canyon,  Norris  Geyser  Banin,  Mammoth  Hot  SpringSi  not  to  exceed  1 
acre  at  each  point;  building,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  and  stock. 
(Assignments  not  yet  made.) 

Jennie  H.  Ash:  Mammoth  Hot  Spring,  dwelling,  post-officei  and  store. 

Ole  A.  Anderson:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwellmg  and  store. 

John  F.  Yancy :  Pleasant  Valley,  hotel. 

F.  J.  Haynes:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  stndio;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  studio. 

Henry  E.  Klamer:  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  dwelling  and  store. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association  owns  and  controls,  nuder  lease 
from  the  Department,  hotels  at  the  following  places  in  the  park :  Mam- 
moth Hot  Spiings,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Canyon ; 
also,  lunch  stations  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and 
Y^ellowstone  Lake.  The  hotels  are  all  so  located  as  to  stage  travel  that 
tourists  using  this  transportation  always  finish  up  their  day's  journey 
at  a  hotel,  the  lunch  stations  being  merely  places  to  obtain  noonday 
refreshments  en  route.  The  hotels  have  been  well  conducted,  but  the 
association  reports  that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  at  a  loss  of 
about  $25,0<»e. 

It  asks  to  be  relieved  for  the  present  of  the  responsibility  of  con- 
structing a  new  and  much-needed  hotel  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  which, 
under  its  lease  of  ground  at  that  site,  is  to  be  comx)leted  in  time  for 
the  tourist  season  next  year.  Frequent  demands  have  been  made  for 
a  hotel  at  this  wonderful  spot.  Besides,  by  the  erection  of  this  hot^l 
the  present  route  through  the  park  will  be  so  divided  up  that  much 
fatigue  and  discomfort  to  the  tourist  will  be  avoided. 

Permanent  camps  were  established  during  the  year  by  W.  W.  Wylie, 
under  contract  with  the  Department,  at  the  following  points:  Apolli- 
naris  Spring,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Canyon, 
besides  lunch  stations  at  a  point  about  midway  between  Korris  and 
Lower  Geyser  Basin,  near  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

These  camps  seem  to  fultill  a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  travelers  in  the  park  who  wish  to  enjoy  whatever  benefits  and 
X)leasure  may  be  received  from  camp  life.  Iusx)ections  made  from  time 
to  time  found  them  all  neat  and  clean. 

Frequent  inspections  have  been  made  of  all  stage  lines  and  other 
transportation,  of  the  hotels,  lunch  stations,  the  permanent  camps,  and 
of  the  steamer  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  transportation  lines  have 
given  excellent  service  to  their  patrons;  their  horses  and  vehicles  are 
always  in  first-class  condition  and  their  personnel  polite,  courteous,  and 
efficient.  The  hotels  are  thoroughly  clean  and  neat,  the  food  of  the 
best  quality  and  the  service  excellent,  and  fulfill  every  requirement  of 
the  traveling  public.    Ko  complaints  have  been  made. 

The  camps  and  lunch  stations  are  neat  and  clean  and  have  given 
satisfaction. 

A  number  of  trips  were  made  on  the  steamer  on  Yellowstone  Lake. 
It  was  always  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  thoroughly  safe. 

Game  in  the  park,  excepting  buffalo,  is  reported  as  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  moose,  and 
mountain  sheep.  Black  bear  are  very  plentiful  and  have  proved  very 
destructive  to  the  stores  of  the  troops  on  station,  lunch  stations,  and 
campers.  If  they  continue  to  increase  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  rid  the  park  of  the  yearly  increase. 
They  are  numerous  at  the  garbage  piles  of  the  hotels,  and  are  objecis 
of  much  interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  tourists.  The  acting  superin- 
tendent estimates  that  there  are  probably  50  buffalo  yet  in  the  park, 

mi  b^  Attributes  the  fact  that  the^  are  not  iucreiising  to  too  muca 
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iDterbreeding.  He  believes  with  new  stock  introdaced  into  the  herd  an 
increase  woidd  follow.  Coyotes  are  very  numerous  in  certain  sections, 
and  they  do  some  damage  to  the  young  elk,  but  the  young  deer  and 
antelope  are  their  particular  prey.  Beaver  are  more  plentiful  than  ever 
before,  and  their  locations  are  carefully  watched  and  prot.ected.  Otter 
are  abundant;  martens  plentiful;  foxes  are  in  goodly  number,  and 
there  are  many  muskrats. 

The  many  streams  and  lakes  were  largely  stocked  in  the  past  with 
fish.  The  latter  have  multiplied,  despite  the  enormous  quantity  caught 
yearly,  and  there  is  yet  an  abundant  supply  in  all  the  streams. 

The  acting  superintendent  recommends  the  construction  of  a  new 
road  from  the  Canyon  northward,  following  the  canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Kiver,  over  Mount  Washburn,  and  thence  by  way  of  Tower  Creek 
to  Yancey's,  and  thence  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  From  the  Canyon 
to  Yancey's,  by  the  eastern  trail,  the  road  will  be  about  23  miles  long 
and  can  be  built  for  $45,000. 

From  Yancey's  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  is  20  miles.  Some  4  or  5 
miles  of  this  road  was  built  last  year,  leaving  some  15  miles  to  construct, 
costing  about  $15,000,  making.$60,000  in  all.  The  acting  sux)erintend- 
ent  recommends  that  this  amount  be  appropriated  for  this  specific 
purpose  in  addition  to  the  usual  appropriation  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  park.  The  construction  of  this  road  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  visitors  going  over  from  28  to  42  miles  of  the  same 
road  twice. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  map  of  the  park  and  forest  reserve, 
showing  the  change  in  the  road  system  since  last  year. 

Under  date  of  February  1, 1898,  there  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
a  report  made  on  the  12th  of  January,  1898,  by  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Third  United  States  Cavalry,  then  acting  superintendent  of  the  park, 
recommending  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  park,  and  submitting 
a  draft  of  a  bill  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  same  into  efi'ect. 

The  boundaries,  as  suggested  in  said  bill,  which  are  indicated  on  a 
map  accompanying  the  same,  would  extend  the  limits  of  the  park  so  as 
to  embrace  the  Yellowstone  Timber  Land  Keserve,  which  lies  on  the 
east  and  south  boundaries  of  the  park  and  comprises  about  1,914 
square  miles;  all  that  portion  of  the  Teton  Forest  Keserve  lying  east 
of  the  summit  of  the  Teton  Bange  and  comprising  about  1,050  square 
miles  and  adjoins  the  Yellowstone  Timber  Land  Reserve  on  the  south, 
together  with  an  unreserved  area  of  about  30  square  miles  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  park  in  Idaho  and  an  unreserved  area  of  about 
260  square  miles  at  the  northwest  corner  in  Montana. 

In  the  forest  reserves  are  fine  bodies  of  timber  which  it  is  important 
should  be  preserved  from  fires,  because  of  its  value  as  timber,  as  well 
as  the  protection  to  watersheds  and  against  fires  running  into  the  park. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  winter  months  the  large  game  from  the 
national  park  herd  roam,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  the  areas 
proposed  to  be  included  within  the  park,  and  they  should  have  all  pro- 
tection possible  from  destruction  by  marauders,  who  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  game  as  it  roams  out  of  the  park  limits.  The  State  game 
laws  are  applicable  to  the  forest  reserves,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
impracticable  to  prevent  the  killing  of  game  in  the  reserves  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  prohibited  in  the  park.  The 
sux)erior  discipline  of  regular  troops  makes  a  more  effective  patrol  than 
the  civil  forest  officers;  and  cavalry  can  cover  a  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritory with  more  expedition  and  is  better  able  to  cox)e  yrith  trespassers 
tb»n  are  forest  rangers. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  protecting  this  country,  which  has  au 
international  reputation  on  account  of  its  scenic  beauties,  and  to  throw 
additional  safeguards  about  the  big  game  whose  natural  home  is  the 
national  park,  and  to  protect  more  effectually  the  timber  embraced  in 
the  forest  reserves  adjoining  the  park,  I  think  it  a  wise  policy  that  the 
additional  areas  herein  described  be  embraced  in  and  placed  under  the 
laws  and  management  relating  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Since  the  transmission  of  the  bill  hereinbefore  referred  to  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  petitions  have  been  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  residents  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  favor  of  including  the 
portion  of  the  timber-land  reserve  abutting  Yellowstone  Park  on  the 
south  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  present  Teton  Forest  Eeserve, 
and  the  addition  to  the  latter  of  certain  public  lands  on  the  south 
irequented  largely  by  game,  and  the  creating  therefrom  of  a  new 
national  park,  to  be  managed  separately  from  the  Yellowstone. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Bai'onett,  on  account  of  a  bridge  built  by  him  over 
the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  and  those  of  Messrs.  McCartney  and  McGuirk, 
respectively,  for  improvements  made  within  the  park  prior  to  the  act  of 
dedication,  are  equitable  and  just,  and  payment  of  them  should  not  be 
longer  delayed.  Recommendations  have  been  made  in  the  annual 
reports  of  my  predecessors,  as  well  as  in  my  last  annual  report,  that 
Congress  make  proper  appropriation  for  the  adjustment  of  their  claims. 
These  recommendations  are  renewed,  as  in  my  judgment  all  proprietary 
rights  within  the  park  should  be  removed. 


[Bxtraot  from  Appendix  A,  Beport  of  the  National  Foreetry  Committee.] 

3.  The  Teton  Forest  Beserve. 

This  proposed  reserve  embraces  829,440  acres,  and  is  south  of  and 
adjacent  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timber  Land  Reserve.  The  forests 
which  cover  it  are  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park;  they  are  capable  of  supplying  all  local  demands  that 
will  probably  ever  be  made  on  them,  but  have  little  commercial  value. 
This  proposed  reserve  contains  the  Teton  Range  of  mountains  and  Jack- 
son Lake,  and  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Within  its  borders  are  many  streams,  flowing 
west,  south,  and  north,  and  as  a  reservoir  of  moisture  it  is  important. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  proposed  reserve  is  a 
favorite  home  of  the  elk  and  other  large  game,  and  that  as  a  game 
reserve  it  would  well  supplement  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Timber  Land  Reserve.  Within  the  proposed 
reserve  only  two  quarter  sections  have  been  entered.  A  number  of 
settlers,  however,  are  living  on  unentered  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jackson  Lake. 


TETON  FOREST  RESERVE. 

SUMMAUT. 

Sitaation:  North wesiem  Wyoming. 

Aores. 

Areawithin  present  lines 829,440 

Adverse  noldings  not  important. 

Per  cent  of 
total  area. 

Area  of  forest  land 65 

Area  marked  by  fire (*)  60 

Area  badly  bnmed --••»♦» (^)  40 

B^YIsed  lineo  o«u  not  be  drawn  without  fortbui:  study. 
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Force  recommended :  This  reserve  shonld  be  provisionally  placed  in  charge  of  the 

saperintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Sonroes  of  information :  Report  of  T.  8.  Brandegee,  special  field  assistant.  United 

States  Geological  Survey.    Statements  of  Henry  Gannett,  geographer,  United  States 

Geological  Survey.    No  personal  examination. 

A  rugged,  broken  mountain  region,  sparsely  covered  with  open  forest  chiefly  of 
lodge-pole  pine,  through  which  runs  a  broad  valley  of  grazing  land. 

Injury  from  forest  fires  has  been  and  continues  to  bo  very  serious. 

The  protection  of  streams  for  irrigation  is  not  of  great  importance  here. 

Mining  has  but  little  importance. 

AgrioiUture  is  practiced  little  or  not  at  all. 

Grazing  may  probably  be  permitted  in  Jackson  Hole. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  supply  settlements  in  Jackson  and  Pierre  holes  with 
necessary  Inmber. 

The  Teton  Forest  Reserve  is  situated  in  northwestern  Wyoming,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Idaho  boundary  line,  and  has  a  length  from  east  to  west 
of  54  miles  and  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  24  miles.  The  total 
area  included  within  its  boundaries  is  829,440  acres,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  is  unburdened  by  adverse  rights. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  topography  is  the  Teton  Eange,  which 
traverses  the  reserve  from  nortli  U>  south  and  reaches  an  altitude  of 
13,370  feet.  On  the  west  the  country  descends  rapidly  to  the  valley  of 
Pierre  Kiver  and  on  the  east  to  Jackson  Hole.  The  latter  is  a  level 
valley  from  5  to  10  miles  in  width,  crossing  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  reserve  from  north  to  south.  It  contains  many  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which,  Jackson  Lake,  is  10  miles  long  by  3  miles  wide.  The  whole 
area  of  the  reserve  is  drained  by  Snake  River,  which  flows  through 
Jackson  Lake  and  Jackson  Hole  from  north  to  south. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  severe,  so  much  so  that  agriculture,  except 
for  the  culttvation  of  tbrage  plants,  is  said  to  be  impossible.  The  rain- 
fall, although  no  measurements  have  been  made,  is  probably  consider- 
able, as  would  be  indicated  by  the  elevation,  the  mountainous  charac- 
ter of  the  reserve,  and  the  condition  of  the  forest. 

The  forest, — The  general  character  of  the  forest  is  broken  and  open. 
The  trees  are  small,  and  the  merchantable  timber  of  the  whole  area 
trifling  in  amount  compared  with  other  reserves  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  continental  divide.  Four- fifths  of  the  forest  is  composed  of  lodge- 
X)ole  pine,  with  Engelmann  spruce,  Douglas  fir  (red  fir),  quaking  a8i>en, 
and  two  cottonwoods  as  the  other  principal  trees. 

The  lodge-pole  pine  is  here  a  small  tree,  with  average  measurements 
as  follows:  Heiglit,  60  feet;  diameter,  1  foot:  length  of  clear  trunk,  25 
feet.  It  is  distributed  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  reserve  to  an  alti- 
tude of  9,000  teet,  and  furnishes  fencing  and  rough  building  materials. 
The  larger  trees  alone  produce  saw  timber.  The  future  economic  value 
of  the  reserve  must  depend  chiefly  upon  this  tree. 

The  Englemann  spruce  occurs  in  moist  situations  from  7,000  to  10,OttO 
feet  in  altitude,  chiefly  near  the  streams.  It  is  abundant  in  places,  and 
furnishes  the  larger  proportion  of  logs  cut  in  the  reserve.  Its  average 
measurements  are  as  follows:  fleigh^  100  feet;  diameter,  2  feet;  length 
of  cle^r  trunk,  none. 

The  Douglas  fir  (red  fir)  is  not  a  common  tree,  nor  anywhere  locally 
abundant.  It  occupies  for  the  most  part  dry  situations,  and  resists  fire 
exceedingly  well.  The  average  dimensions  of  mature  trees  are  as  fol- 
lows: Height,  80  feet;  diameter,  2  feet;  length  of  clear  trunk,  15  feet 

The  quaking  aspen  and  two  cottonwoods  are  abundant,  but  for  the 
present  not  economically  important.  The  quaking  aspen  is  next  in 
abundance  to  the  lodge-pole  pine,  and  has  approximately  the  same 
distribution,  while  the  cottonwoods  occur  chiefly  along  streams.    The 

latter  occasioually  reach  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  witU  a  keigbt  of  75  feet* 
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Fire» — ^Tbe  whole  area  of  the  reserve  is  said  to  have  been  repeatedly 
burned  over,  with  great  damage  to  the  forest.  The  iuflauiuiable  charac- 
ter of  its  principal  tree,  the  lodge-pole  pine,  here  gives  the  fire  question 
striking  importance,  as  it  does  wherever  this  tree  forms  a  considerable 
element  of  the  forest  growth. 

Water. — Since  the  reserve  contains  only  grazing  and  forest  lands, 
irrigation,  which  has  hitherto  assumed  no  importance,  is  not  expected 
to  develop  to  any  marked  extent  in  the  future. 

Mining, — ^There  has  been  no  mining  development  of  consequence 
within  the  reserve. 

Agriculture. — As  has  been  indicated,  agriculture  is  without  impor- 
tance in  this  reserve,  and  no  measures  need  be  taken  with  a  view  to  its 
extension  in  the  near  future. 

Grazing. — Many  thousand  acres  of  grazing  land  are  included  in  Jack- 
son Hole,  and  some  provision  will  be  required  to  regulate  pasturage, 
unless  it  is  decided  to  exclude  this  area  from  the  reserve.  Since  I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  this  reserve  I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
a  specific  recommendation  ui)on  the  subject. 

Forest  farce. — I  am  not  prepared  to  make  specific  recommendations. 
The  extent  and  situation  of  the  reserve  appear  to  indicate  that  it  should 
be  provisionally  assimilated  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Forest  Keserve. 
In  that  case  special  regulations  will  be  required  to  open  the  reserve 
itself  and  all  its  resources  to  conservative  use. 

Forest  management. — ^The  present  source  of  demand  for  the  timber  of 
the  reserve  are  the  settlements  in  Jackson  and  Pierre  holes.  The  poor 
quality  of  the  timber  makes  it  certain  that  no  large  trade  in  forest 
produce  can  be  developed  within  the  reserve  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
eventually  water  transportation  by  way  of  the  Snake  Kiver  and  its 
larger  tributaries  will  make  this  forest  economically  important  for  the 
less  thoroughly  timbered  regions  down  the  river. 

S.  Doc.  39 3 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


AOTG  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Department  op  Interior, 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  September  30y  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabinit  the  following  report  of  the  condi- 
tion, management,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  from  November  10, 1897,  the  date  of  the  final  report  of 
my  predecessor,  to  September  30, 1898: 

M^j.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Yonng,  United  States  Yolnnteers  (Oolonel  Third 
Cavalry,  acting  superintendent),  left  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  on 
November  15, 1897,  and  the  dnties  of  that  position  have  devolved  upon 
me,  as  being  next  in  command,  and  subsequently,  in  compliance  with 
telegraphic  orders  from  the  Department,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
except  during  the  period  from  March  13  to  July  11, 1898,  when  I  was  on 
detached  service,  during  which  time  Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
ably  performed  these  duties. 

At  the  time  of  departure  of  my  predecessor  there  remained  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $66.01,  with  which  to  keep  in  repair  the  road  from 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Gardiner  City,  which,  on  account  of 
its  location  in  the  canyon  of  the  Gardiner  River,  must  be  constantly 
worked  in  the  winter  season ;  to  protect  the  game  of  the  park  during 
the  winter  months  from  poachers;  to  open  up  the  usually  traveled 
route  of  tourists,  who  begin  visiting  the  park  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
keep  the  same  in  repair  until  the  appropriation  for  this  year  should 
become  available.  Owing  to  the  very  small  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion remaining  unexpended  I  had  to  rely  mainly  for  protecting  the 
game  upon  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Liudsley,  Fourth  Cavalry,  and 
Scouts  Morrison  and  Whittaker,  with  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  on 
winter  station  and  in  garrison.  The  work  done  by  this  officer,  and 
these  men,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  park  in  the  protection 
of  its  game,  to  a  large  extent  prevented  poaching,  and  resulted,  in 
connection  with  the  mild  weather  of  last  winter,  in  a  laige  increase  of 
the  game  life  of  all  descriptions.  The  way  in  which  these  objects 
were  accomplished  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  ** Protection" 
and  ^'Improvement'^  later  on  in  this  report. 

The  stage  robbery  which  occurred  in  the  park  on  August  14, 1897, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  by  my  predecessor  in  his  report,  was 
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brought  to  an  end  by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  George  Eeeb  and  Gus. 
Smitzer,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  before  United  States  court,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  two  and  one^half  years  in  the  penitentiary. 


TRAYBL. 

To  supply  the  various  demands  of  the  public  for  transportation 
through  the  park,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  and  adopt  different 
kinds,  viz:  Kegalar  stage  lines,  steamboat  transportation  on  Lake  Yel- 
lowstone, licensed,  and  private  transportation,  whether  by  wagon,  pack 
train,  horseback,  or  bicycle.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Transportation  Company,  running  its  stages  from 
Cinnabar,  Mont.,  on  the  north  of  the  park,  the  railroad  terminus  of  a 
branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  over  the  usually 
traveled  route  of  tourists,  via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  over  the  continental  divide  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  Can- 
yon, Norris,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  thence  to  Cinnabar.  The 
Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  (Humphrey  &  Haynes)  enter 
the  park  at  Eiverside,  from  Monida,  a  station  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  and  travel  over  the  same  route  as  the  other  stage  line,  as  follows: 
Fountain  Hotel,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  over  continental  divide  to  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  Canyon,  Norris,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  thence 
via  Riverside  to  Monida. 

The  steamboat  company  operates  one  steamboat,  which  daily  makes 
the  trip  from  the  lunch  station  on  the  lake  (known  as  West  Thumb)  to 
the  Lake  Hotel,  and  affords  the  tourist,  whatever  means  of  transporta- 
tion he  may  use  in  making  the  park  trip,  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting  trip  of  some  three  hours  on  the 
lake. 

Licensed  transportation  includes  a  number  of  individuals,  who, 
under  license  from  the  Department,  are  authorized  to  personally  con- 
duct parties  through  the  park,  furnishing  the  necessary  camp  equipage 
and  food.  Private  transportation,  as  its  name  implies,  includes  all 
other  going  through  the  park,  using  transportation  of  their  own,  of 
whatever  nature. 

For  the  purposes  of  protection  and  police,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  register  at  certain  places  in  the  park  all  persons  traveling 
through  it,  exclusive  of  those  transported  by  the  regular  stage  lines, 
and  below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  number  of  travelers  in  the 
park  this  year  and  the  kind  of  transportation  used. 

Numher  of  persons  registered  at  stations  during  the  season  of  1898, 


Number  and  location  of  station. 

Camping  parties. 

Licensed  transportation. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
256 

June.  !  July. 

Aug. 
352 

Sept. 

1.  Mammoth  Hot  Sprinirft. ■.,-,- 

241 

512 

1,174 

66 

166 

65 

2.  Norria ab 

3.  Canvonar ....... r.. ,,..... 

1 

4   Lake^ 

71 

538 

1,263 

469 

42           112 

240 

30 

5.  Thnmba.. 

6.  tJi)T)©r  Baain 

25 
77 
24 
88 
09 

436 
390 
210 
866 
162 

1, 242 

1.327 

557 

911 

170 

471 
423 
210 

"'""iii' 

0 
17 

70 
7:i 

295 
428 

Noue. 
88 

None. 

58 

7.  Lowe-F  Basin b... 

61 

8.  Snake  River  b 

9.  Kiversidefr 

19  1           55 

10.  Soda  Battel 

a  No  registration  required. 
b  Winter  station. 
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Number  of  persona  trareUng  toith  registered  guides  (pack  trains), 

June None. 

July 39 

August 74 

September 31 

The  aggregate  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  park  from  opening  of 
season  (June  1)  to  September  30  was  6,534.  The  aggregate  number 
carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Trans- 
portation Company,  was  2,196,  and  by  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone 
Stage  Company,  234;  aggregate  number  carried  through  by  licensed 
transportation  of  personally  conducted  camping  parties,  890;  aggre- 
gate number  carried  through  in  private  transportation,  3,437;  bicyclers, 
foot  travelers,  etc.,  included.  During  the  season  2,256  tourists  took 
the  trip  across  Yellowstone  Lake  on  the  steamboat  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  Boat  Company.  Of  this  number,  those  who  came  into  the  park 
by  the  regular  stage  lines  numbered  1,225,  and  those  who  went  through 
the  park  by  other  means  of  transportation  numbered  1,031. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  park  is  becoming  more  traveled, 
and  fultilling'gradaally  the  mission  for  which  created,  yiz,  as  a  <^ pleas- 
uring ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people",  a  compari- 
son of  totals  is  made,  from  record,  from  1895  to  present  date: 

Number  of  tourists  former  years. 


Campine  parties 

Licensed  transportation 

YellowRtone  Park  Association 

Total 


1895. 


2,594 

374 

2,470 


1896. 


1,797 

454 

2.408 


5,438 


4,659 


1897. 


4,454 

1,354 
4,872 


10,680 


1898. 


3,437 

890 

2,207 


6,534 


It  will  be  seen  that  1897  brought  the  greatest  number  of  tourists  to 
the  park,  but  the  comparison  should  not  be  made  with  that  year  as  a 
standard,  as  a  great  number  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  after  their  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  returned,  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailway, 
and  visited  the  park.  Their  number  can  not  be  determined,  but  making 
reasonable  deductions  on  account  of  this  particular  and  exceptional 
class  of  travel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  season  of  1898  in  the  park  shows 
an  increased  number  of  tourists.  This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  war,  diverted  more  or  less 
attention  irom  the  park,  and  probably  decreased  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  the  number  of  persons  traveling  for  pleasure  during  the  summer. 

SYSTEM  OP  PATROLINO  AND  POLIOINO. 


The  most  difficult  task  that  the  acting  superintendent  has  to  accom- 
plish is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  dedicatory  act  of  the  park, 
setting  it  aside  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Were  it 
thrown  open  to  the  people,  without  restrictions  of  any  sort,  it  would 
be  only  a  short  time  before  it  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasuring  ground, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  should  be  of  such  a  nature  only 
as  to  preserve  intact,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future,  the 
salient  and  wonderful  features  which  have  made  the  park  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  scientifically  interesting,  place  in  the 
world.  The  restrictions,  as  now  established  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Interior  Department,  and  enforced  by  the  acting  superintendent  of 
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the  park  through  the  military  force  under  his  command^  though  some- 
times misunderstood  and  not  appreciated  by  a  few  of  the  travelers  of 
the  park,  seem  to  fully  and  completely  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
the  park  was  set  aside,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  intentional  violators 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  park  have  been  very  few. 

The  system  of  enforcing  them  by  means  of  soldiers  stationed  at  nearly 
regular  distances  on  the  usually  traveled  routes,  and  who  patrol  these 
routes,  and  especially  by  guards  from  these  detachments,  who  are 
always  ])resent  at  the  most  interesting  points,  preventing  their  desecra- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  phenomena,  has  been  established 
for  some  years,  and  no  better  conld  be  devised.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  these  soldiers,  in  the  discharge  of  these  very  particular  and 
exacting  duties,  have  been  other  than  courteous  and  polite  toward  the 
public,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  law.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  appendix  marked  A. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  keep  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  all  who  enter  and  travel  through  the 
park,  except  those  who  enter  by  the  stage  lines,  a  record  of  whom  is 
kept  at  hotels,  and  this  is  also  done  by  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
various  points  in  the  park. 

HOTELS. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association  owns  and  controls,  under  lease 
from  the  Department,  hotels  at  the  following  places  in  the  park:  Mam- 
moth Hot  SpTings,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  Canyon; 
also  lunch  stations  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and 
Yellowstone  Lake.  The  hotels  are  so  located  as  to  stage  travel  that 
tourists  using  this  transportation  always  finish  up  their  day's  journey 
at  a  hotel;  the  lunch  stations  being  merely  places  to  obtain  noonday 
refreshments  en  route  to  hotels.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  build  a  hotel  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  this  fall.  I 
trust  this  will  be  done,  and  completed  in  time  for  the  tourist  season  of 
next  year.  Frequent  demands  have  been  made  for  a  hotel  at  this  most 
wonderful  spot;  besides,  by  the  erection  of  this  hotel,  the  present  route 
through  the  park  will  be  so  divided  up  that  much  fatigue  t^nd  discom- 
fort to  the  tourist  will  be  avoided. 

PERMANENT  CAMPS. 

Under  authority  from  the  Department,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wylie  ha«  estab- 
lished permanent  camps  at  the  following  points:  Apolliuaris  Spring, 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Canyon,  besides  having 
lunch  stations  at  a  point  about  midway  between  Norris  and  Lower 
Geyser  Basin,  and  near  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

INSPECTION  BY  ACTING  SUPEBINTENDBNT   OF  THE  PARK. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  until  its  close,  frequent 
inspections  have  been  made  by  me  and  other  officers  of  the  command, 
of  all  stage  lines  and  other  transportation,  of  the  hotels^  lunch  stations, 
and  of  Mr.  Wylie's  permanent  camps  and  lunch  stations,  and  of  the 
steamer  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

1  have  always  found  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  Transportation  Company  polite,  courteous,  and  efficient;  their 
horses  and  vehicles  always  in  iirst-class  condition,  and  suited  in  every 
way  to  handle  the  business  required  of  it. 
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The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  is  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  has  employed  tbe  following: 

Four-horse  drivers 10-12 

Two-horse  drivers 4 

Stock  tenders 7 

AssistaDt  superintendents 2 

Blackbinitii 1 

Bookkeeper 1 

They  had  in  use  the  following  vehicles: 

Eleven-passenger  Concord  coaches 12 

Three-pusseuixer  Concord  surries 4 

Concord  bnggics 2 

Also: 

Horses 80 

Four-hon  e  Coucunl  luuncuii sots..  16 

Two-horse  Concord  harness do. . .  8 

Blankets,  dasters,  and  complete  bam  supplies. 

This  stage  company  is  of  the  first  order  in  every  respect;  has  given 
first-class  service  to  its  patrons,  has  opened  up  a  new  route  to  the  park 
through  a  beautiful  country,  and  I  have  found  its  entire  personnel,  by 
courtesy  and  politeness,  desirous  of  making  its  route  popular  with  the 
traveling  public,  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be. 

Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Haynes,  who  control  the  line,  are  both  practi- 
cal business  men,  with  experience  in  this  business,  and  are  always 
courteous  and  obliging. 

The  steamer  Zillah^  running  daily  trips  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake, 
under  the  lease  of  the  Lake  Boat  Company,  and  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  B,  0.  Waters,  her  captain,  who  is  also  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  has  given  full  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  1  have  made  many  trips  on  this  boat,  always  found  her  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  thoroughly  safe.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  boat 
are  always  attentive  and  polite  to  the  passengers,  doing  everything  for 
their  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  In  addition  to  the  regular  tourist  busi- 
ness, this  steamer  has  had  many  excursions. 

The  hotels  and  lunch  stations  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association, 
under  the  able  direction  and  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dean,  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  the  traveling  public.  No  better  accommodations 
and  food  are  furnished  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  under  like  con- 
ditions. The  hotels  are  thoroughly  clean  and  neat  throughout,  and  the 
service  excellent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  articles  of  food, 
except  meat,  are  shipped  here,  as  there  is  no  local  market  from  which 
the  daily  supply  of  edibles  can  be  obtained.  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
complaint  from  any  guest  of  any  of  the  hotels. 

The  permanent  camps  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wylie  seem  to  fulfill  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  number  of  travelers  in  the  park  who  wish  to 
enjoy  whatever  benefits  and  pleasures  may  be  received  from  camp  life. 
I  inspected  frequently  each  of  his  camps  and  lunch  stations,  and  found 
them  all  neat  and  clean,  with  all  the  comforts  one  could  expect  to  find 
in  camp.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  accom- 
modations furnished  by  these  camps  and  the  hotels.  Each  comes  fully 
up  to  the  requirements  of  its  especial  class,  and  the  personal  i>reference 
of  each  visitor  to  the  park  must  and  will  determine  the  way  of  living 
while  in  the  park. 

Campers  are  another  class  of  visitors  to  the  park  who  furnish  their 
own  transportation,  tentage,  etc.,  and  with  whom  the  daily  patrols 
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firom  stations  have  most  to  do  in  reference  to  the  police  and  protection 
of  the  park. 

The  transportation  ander  the  heading  <^ Licensed"  has  also  been  in- 
spected and  the  camps  of  these  parties  looked  after,  wherever  met. 
Satisfaction  seems  to  have  been  given  in  all  cases,  for  I  have  not  heard 
one  word  of  complaint  from  any  of  their  patrons.  A  list  of  this  licensed 
transportation  will  be  foand  in  the  appendix  marked  B. 

With  private  transportation  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  the  Depart>- 
meut  is  not  interested,  except  pack-mnle  transportation.  Certain  rules 
govern  this  kind  while  in  the  park,  rendered  necessary  by  a  dae  regard 
to  the  safety  of  others  traveling  in  vehicles,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
parties  asing  the  pack  ranles.  This  is  the  kind  of  transportation  that 
is  most  generally  used  by  hunting  parties  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  wish- 
ing to  go  through  the  park  and  hunt  in  the  country  south,  southeast, 
and  southwest  of  the  park.  Such  transportation  is  restricted  to  the 
conditions  of  traveling  on  the  usually  traveled  roads  and  leading  the 
pack  animals,  for  the  reasons  given  above.  When  the  party  is  under 
the  control  of  a  registered  guide  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
routes  taken  through  the  park,  and  a  guide  is  only  registered  when  he 
is  personally  known  to  be  absolutely  competent  and  reliable.  A  list  of 
these  registered  guides  will  be  found  in  the  ap|)endix  marked  G. 

The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  have  seemingly  absorbed 
the  business  previously  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Bassett,  from  Beaver 
Canyon,  Idaho,  into  the  park  via  the  western  entrance,  as  I  have  no 
reports  of  any  passengers  by  his  line  during  the  past  season,  nor  has 
he  applied  for  license  to  conduct  this  class  of  business. 

OABBYINO  FIBEABMS  THBOUaH  THE  PABE. 

The  custom  of  carrying  firearms  of  some  description  is  nearly  uni- 
versal among  the  citizens  of  States  bordering  the  park,  who  travel  in 
their  own  conveyances,  or  on  saddle  animals;  and  of  course  those  desir- 
ing to  hunt  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  park,  and  who  go  through 
the  park  either  on  starting  on  their  trip  or  returning,  are  fully  eqnipped 
in  this  particular.  With  reference  to  all  of  these  individuals,  the  regu- 
lation prohibiting  firearms  in  the  park,  except  on  written  permission 
from  the  acting  superiniendent,  in  which  case  the  arms  are  sealed,  has 
been  strictly  enforced.  It  is  a  wise  regulation,  and  its  enforcement  is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  park. 

The  mere  fact  that  this  region  has  been  set  aside  as  a  national  park 
engenders  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  it  and  toward  the  authorities 
here,  on  the  part  of  the  people  living  nearest  to  it;  and  the  fact  that  it 
abounds  in  game,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  intensifies  the  feeling  of  enmity.  As  the  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  derived  from  keeping  the 
park  intact  and  the  game  protected  become  better  understood  by  them, 
this  hostility  will  undoubtedly  cease;  and  in  performing  the  duties  of 
acting  superintendent  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  plain  to  all  I 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
them  friends  of  the  park. 

Xj£AolliD. 

There  has  been  no  intentional  violation  of  terms  and  conditions  ot 
any  lease  during  the  past  year.  The  rentals  under  these  leases  are  paid 
direct  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  except  that  of  Mrs.  Jennie  H. 
Ash,  which  was  forwarded  through  this  ofiice  under  date  of  August  9, 
1898,  and  its  receipt  duly  acknowledged. 
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The  Monida  and  YellowstoDe  Stage  Company  have  constracted  on 
sites  selected  by  me,  three  neat  barns,  holding  from  8  to  12  horses  (one 
at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  8  horses;  one  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  12  horses; 
one  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  12  horses),  with  additions  for  grain  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  drivers  and  stock  tenders. 

At  the  Fountain,  Lake,  and  Grand  Canyon  they  have  used  the  bams 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association;  having  made  such  arrangements 
until  locations  are  made  and  permanent  barns  constructed. 

The  railway  station  of  this  line  is  Monida,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
60  miles  west  from  the  west  entrance  to  the  park  (^^Dwelles"). 

Between  Dwelles  and  Monida  is  operated  a  daily  relay  line,  and  in 
use  on  this  daily  are  32  horses  and  2  extra  coaches.  These  extra 
coaches  have  been  kept  at  Monida  in  case  more  tourists  applied  than 
could  be  accommodated  by  the  daily. 

At  Dwelles  are  kept  7  coaches  and  3  surreys,  with  drivers  and  teams, 
for  park  service.  At  Norris  are  kept  1  coach  and  1  surrey  to  accommo- 
date tourists  holding  Northern  Pacific  tickets, ^^  Norris  to  Monida",  who 
have  made  the  regular  park  trip  and  are  ticketed  out  via  Monida. 
These  are  picked  up  at  Norris,  taken  to  Dwelles  for  the  night,  and  then 
take  the  daily  to  Monida  the  following  day. 

A  barn  has  been  constructed  at  Monida  that  will  accommodate  20 
horses,  and  wagon  sheds  to  accommodate  the  entire  outfit.  Wagons, 
harness,  and  equipment  will  be  placed  in  the  Monida  barn  for  the  win- 
ter and  $20,000  insurance  placed  on  same.  Horses  will  be  wintered  in 
the  lower  Centennial  Valley. 

Stations  have  been  constructed  at  Keeds,  Red  Bock  Pass  (Klondyke), 
and  at  Dwelles.  A  wagon  bridge  has  been  constructed  by  this  company 
over  the  south  fork  of  the  Madison  River,  costing  $75 ;  approaches  have 
been  built  to  the  Snake  River  ford,  and  a  crew  of  3  men  and  1  team 
have  been  employed  for  two  months,  keeping  the  road  free  of  rock  and 
in  repair. 

Madison  County  appropriated  $500,  which  was  expended  in  addition 
upon  the  road  between  Monida  and  Dwelles.  This  road  is  now  far 
better  than  the  ordinary  country  road,  and  is  nearly  as  good  as  the 
roads  within  the  park.  I  append  stage  schedule  of  this  company 
(Appendix  G).  The  plats  of  the  various  sites  granted  under  and 
required  by  lease  from  the  Department  to  this  company  will  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  completed. 

The  building  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Klamer,  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  referred 
to  in  last  year's  report  as  not  being  then  received,  has  been  completed 
and  received.  A  list  of  leases  now  held  in  the  park  is  hereto  appended 
(Appendix  D). 

*  X7NITED  STATES  OOMMISSIONEB  AND  HIS  WOBK. 

The  presence  of  a  United  States  commissioner  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  violations  of  the  park  laws  and 
regulations  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  continues  to  do  much  to 
prevent  these  violations.  I  apx^end  herewith  a  report  of  persons  tried 
by  him  (Appendix  E). 

FIBES. 

The  park  has  been  exceptionally  exempt  from  forest  fires  this  year, 
due  not  only  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  patrol  work  was  done, 
but  nlso  to  the  growing  carefulness  in  reference  to  fires  exercised  by 
camxiing  x^arties  and  others.    On  August  8  a  fire  was  reported  9  miles 
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northwest  of  Biverside  Station,  a  short  distance  outside  the  park  limits, 
bat  as  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  wonld  soon  bring  it  within 
the  park,  a  detail  of  officers  and  men  were  sent,  and  after  two  days  of 
mach  fatigue  and  hard  work  it  was  brought  under  control. 

On  August  26  a  fire  was  reported  and  located  between, Barlow's 
Fork  and  Heart  Biver  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  park,  but 
fortunately  rain  followed  for  several  days,  extinguishing  it  and  render- 
ing no  work  on  the  part  of  the  troops  necessary,  other  than  a  careful 
watch  for  several  days.  The  causes  of  neither  of  these  fires  could  be 
definitely  determined,  but  that  of  August  26  unquestionably  originated 
from  camp  fires  carelessly  left  burning  or  smoldering.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  of  August  8  was  not  so  plainly  accidental,  and  the  inquiry  as 
to  its  origin  was  limited  to  the  determination  that  its  starting  point 
was  not  within  the  park  limits.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  campers 
in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  to  understand  the  incalculable  dam- 
age, both  in  the  present  and  for  future  years,  that  can  be  done  by  not 
carefully  complying  with  the  park  laws  in  this  respect. 

FOBEST  BESEBVES. 

Bordering  on  the  eastern  and  southern  limits  of  the  park  are  two 
forest  reserves,  both  of  which  have  been  recommended  by  my  predeces- 
sor to  be  brought  within  the  park  boundaries  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  tracts  of  land  were  set  aside  and 
established  as  a  public  reservation  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
made  on  March  30  and  September  10, 1891,  and  though  not  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1894,  are 
yet  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  acting  superintendent 
and  the  military  force  in  the  park  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  set- 
ting them  aside,  especially  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  game. 
To  thoroughly  determine  the  character  of  the  forest  reserve  on  the 
east,  the  settlers  therein,  game,  etc.,  Lieutenant  Lindsley,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, was  sent  to  investigate  the  same,  and  on  his  return  submitted  a 
report  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  (F).  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  many  settlers  in  it,  some  in  violation  of  law,  and  that  a  few 
mining  claims  are  being  worked. 

The  country  does  not  seem  to  be  the  habitat  of  any  large  quantity  of 
game.  The  forest  reseive  on  the  south  contains  no  settlers,  is  of  no 
mineral  value,  and  is  unquestionably  a  game  country.  I  wonld  for 
these  reasons,  therefore,  urge  that  the  forest  reserve  on  the  south  be 
made  a  part  of  the  park,  and  the  forest  reserve  on  the  east  be  not  fur- 
ther considered  with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  probable  that  whatever 
opposition  has  hitherto  been  encountered  in  taking  in  both  of  these 
reserves  as  part  of  the  park  would  ceaae,  when  it  is  proposed  to  take  in 
only  that  one  on  the  south,  which  possesses  only  the  advantage  of  being 
a  great  game  country,  and  has  no  mineral  or  agricultural  advantage  to 
settlers.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  necessary  legislation  be 
enacted,  bringing  the  forest  reserves  bordering  the  park  under  the 
provision  of  the  National  Park  protective  act,  ai)proved  May  7,  1894, 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  game.  As  is  set  forth  in  the  notice  of 
the  Department,  which  has  been  placed  in  conspicuous  places  in  and 
about  the  park,  ^^  All  persons  are  warned  not  to  hunt  nor  kill  game 
thereon'^,  and  the  penalty  for  doing  this  is  ejection  from  the  reserve, 
prosecution  for  trespass,  and  the  holding  of  such  persons  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  any  waste  or  damage,  whether  done  intentionally  or 
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caused  by  ne£:lect.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  and  in  its 
present  mild  form  it  does  not  form  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  reserve  and  its  game. 

PROTECTION. 

The  following  animals  are  found  in  the  park: 

Antelope, — These  are  yet  numerous.  The  snow  drives  them  from  the 
mountains  and  high  plateaus,  their  feeding  and  breediug  ground  in 
spring  and  summer,  to  the  .lower  altitudes  outside  of  the  park,  where 
many  are  killed. 

Bear. — Plentiful,  and  have  proved  destructive  to  the  stores  of  the 
detachments  on  station,  lunch  stations,  and  campers.  If  they  continue 
to  increase  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  some  means  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  rid  the  park  of  the  yearly  increase.  They  are  numerous  at 
the  garbage  ])ile8  of  the  hotels,  and  are  objects  of  much  interest  and 
enjoyment  to  the  tourists. 

Buffalo. — There  are  probably  50  of  these  animals  yet  in  the  park. 
They  are  not  increasing— due,  I  believe,  to  too  much  inbreeding.  This 
is  about  the  only  wild  herd  in  the  United  States,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  this  herd  from  the  evils  of 
inbreeding  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  good  bulls.  Full  and  ample  pro- 
tection is  given  these  animals,  and  I  believe  that  with  new  stock 
introduced  into  the  herd,  an  increase  would  follow. 

Coyotes. — Very  numerous  in  certain  sections.  Tliey  do  some  damage 
to  the  young  elk,  but  the  young  deer  and  antelope  are  their  particular 
prey.  Efforts  are  made  in  winter  to  keep  their  number  down  by 
poisoning  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has 
been  successful. 

Beer. — Numerous,  on  the  increase;  and  the  protection  afforded  them 
has  done  much  to  make  them  very  tame.  They  are  frequently  seen  by 
tourists  along  the  usually  traveled  route. 

Elk. — Numerous,  and  are  increasing.  The  park  is  their  breeding 
place  in  spring,  and  feeding  ground  in  winter.  Immense  herds  can  be 
seen  in  nearly  any  direction  in  winter,  and  in  certain  localities  in 
summer." 

Fur  bearing  animals. — Beaver,  more  plentiful  than  ever  before,  and 
their  locations  in  the  various  streams  in  the  park  are  carefully  watched 
and  protected.  Numerous  new  dams  have  been  constructed.  Otter 
are  fairly  abundant.  Martens  are  plentiful  and  widely  distributed 
as  are  also  the  Canadian  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  mink.  Foxes  are  in 
goodly  number,  the  black  and  red  being  frequently  seen,  and  some 
timber  foxes  being  reported.  There  are  also  some  badgers,  and  a  great 
many  muskrats,  ground  hogs,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  skunks,  porcu- 
pines, and  rabbits.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the  cottontails,  a  few  jack- 
rabbits,  many  snowshoe  rabbits,  and  *  the  paca,  the  tiny  rock  rabbit. 
All  these  animals  are  increasing  yearly. 

Moose. — Quite  numerous  in  the  south  and  southwestern  portions  of 
the  park  and  forest  reserve,  and  are  apparently  increasing. 

Sheep. — In  considerable  numbers  in  various  sections  of  the  park; 
esi)ecially  are  they  conspicuous  in  winter,  when  they  leave  the  higher 
peaks  and  seek  a  somewhat  lower  level  to  feed,  and  later  on  to  breed. 
I  believe  their  number  is  increasing. 

Wolverines. — While  not  plentiful  are  distributed  over  a  large  area  of 
the  park. 
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BIRDS. 

Pelicans,  geese,  dncks,  galls,  cranes,  swans,  ospreys,  bawks,  eagles, 
grouse,  jays  of  all  kinds,  water  oasel,  robins,  kingfishers,  and  various 
otber  small  birds  abound  in  the  park.  The  aquatic  birds  nest  here  and 
remain  here  until  late  in  the  fall,  and,  it  is  probable,  daring  the  winter 
in  streams  and  lakes  where  the  hot  springs  prevent  entire  freezing  of 
the  water. 

As  already  stated,  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  there  was  but  a 
balance  of  166.01  remaining  on  hand  for  both  the  protection  and 
improvement.  Using  this  until  exhausted,  and  relying  upon  the  untir- 
ing efforts  and  conscientious  work  of  Lieutenant  Lindsley,  soldiers,  and 
a  volunteer  scout,  the  protection  of  the  park  was  as  efiiciently  per- 
formed, if  not  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  former  years.  The  plan 
adopted  was  to  ascertain  the  location  of  all  persons  who  in  past 
years  have  been  guilty,  or  thought  guilty  of  poaching,  and  never  let 
them  get  beyond  the  surveillance  of  the  park  authorities.  This  was 
successfully  done  in  many  cases,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  and  trial 
of  some  of  them  by  the  United  States  commissioner;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  authorities,  by  the  civil  courts,  thus  deterring 
others  from  attempting  to  poach.  Unless  actually  taking  part  in  the 
winter  work  here,  the  hardships  are  inconceivable,  and  I  forward  here- 
with as  an  appendix  the  report  of  these  trips  made  by  scouts  and 
others,  showing  the  work  done.  It  represents  miles  of  snowshoeing, 
embracing  all  portions  of  the  park,  under  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
temperature,  where  the  parties  were  their  own  pack  animals,  camping 
usually  where  night  found  them,  or  resorting  to  the  snowshoe  shacks, 
affording  but  little  protection. 

The  Department  supplied  sleeping  bags,  which  are  of  incalculable 
comfort;  and  before  the  winter  sets  in,  comfortable  cabins  will  be  built 
at  necessary  and  convenient  points,  stocked  with  rations  and  bedding, 
and  having  stoves,  which  will  lessen  materially  the  hardships  and 
discomforts  of  these  trips.  With  the  end  in  view  of  having  trans- 
portation of  some  sort  for  necessary  articles  for  these  winter  scouting 
parties,  1  believed  that  the  reindeer  recently  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Klondike  relief  party,  which  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
could  bo  used  to  advantage,  and  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Department  asking,  if  practicable,  that  a  few  be  sent  here  for  this  pur- 
X>ose.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  animals  were  so  located  that  they 
could  not  be  sent  here,  for  in  the  use  of  these  animals  or  in  sledge  dogs 
lies  the  solution  of  winter  work  in  the  park. 

FISH. 

Many  streams  and  lakes  were  stocked  in  1889, 1890, 1893,  and  1895, 
have  multiplied  abundantly,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity 
caught  yearly,  and  those  destroyed  by  animals  and  birds,  there  is 
apparently  an  ample  quantity  yet  in  all  the  streams.  I  endeavored  to 
have  a  hatchery  established  in  the  park,  believing  this  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  suitable  place  in  the  United  States,  as  this  is  the  res- 
ervoir drained  by  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  fish  planted  in  these  streams  would,  with  natural  conditions  ful- 
filled, soon  fill  the  streams  outside  the  park,  but  the  United  States  Fish 
Gommission  did  not  deem  it  advisable.  Later  on  this  year,  it  is  my 
intention  to  determine  if  the  lake  bass  planted  in  certain  lakes  in  the 
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park  have  sarvived;  none  a«  yet  have  been  caught,  and  it  is  possible 
•  that  they  may  have  perished  for  want  of  proper  food.  There  are  certain 
Waters  in  the  park  that  will  afford  ample  food  for  them,  and,  if  possible, 
these  waters  will  be  stocked.  There  is  no  finer  trout  fishing  in  the 
world  than  that  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  and  it  is  free  to  all. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  park  as  a  game  and  fish 
preserve  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world;  the  variety  is  great,  and  it  is 
eminently  fitted  to  sustain  this  variety  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  An  increase  in  appropriation  means  an  increase  in  the 
means  and  facilities  of  protection,  and  as  a  national  game  preserve, 
which  not  only  holds  secure  the  remaining  wild  animals  and  game  birds 
of  this  country,  but  enables  them  to  breed  and  multiply,  thus  supplying 
the  needs  of  neighboring  States,  it  is  deserving  of  an  increased  fund 
for  this  purpose.  This  leaves  out  entirely  its  charm  as  a  pleasure 
ground  for  the  tourist,  with  its  wonderful  natural  phenomena.  To 
maintain  both  of  these  conditions  there  is  but  one  inadequate  appro- 
priation for  the  park,  viz,  that  for  its  protection  and  improvement* 

TMPEOVBMBNT. 

Nature  can  not  be  improved  upon;  the  wise  policy  for  years  held  by 
the  various  acting  superintendents,  has  resulted  in  the  laying  out  of 
roads  interfering  the  least  with  natural  conditions,  and  affording  the 
sightseer  with  the  easiest,  most  direct,  and  at  the  same  time  safest 
routes  to  those  wonderful  sights  which  nature  has  lavishly  worked  in 
the  park.  This  work  is  not  yet  completed,  and  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  and  phenomena  in  the  park  are  yet  unseen  by  the  great 
majority  of  visitors,  on  account  of  lack  of  means  to  construct  these  safe 
and  convenient  roads.  The  first  work  in  the  spring,  previous  to  June 
1,  at  which  date  the  stages  begin  their  summer  travel,  is  to  send  a  crew 
over  all  the  roads,  shoveling  out  snow  yet  remaining  in  deep  drifts  in 
many  places,  removing  fallen  timber,  repairing  the  roads,  and  making 
them  safe  and  fit  for  traveling.  As  stated  before  in  this  report,  there 
were  absolutely  no  funds  on  hand  for  this  work  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  season,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  scouts  and  soldiers  the  roads 
were  opened  up,  and  put  in  fit  condition  for  travel,  and  no  delay  was 
caused  to  the  tourists. 

As  is  well  known,  the  present  traveled  route  carries  the  tourist  from 
Cinnabar,  via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Gey- 
ser Basin,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Lake,  Canyon,  and  again  to  Norris, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  to  Cinnabar;  or,  arriving  at  Monida,  he  enters 
•the  park  on  it  western  boundary  at  kiversi^le,  thence  to  Lower  Geyser 
Basin,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  ride  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
to  Cinnabar,  his  route  is  as  above,  returning  to  Monida  via  Kiverside. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  28  miles  in  one  case,  and  42  miles  in  the  other  is 
gone  over  twice,  which  is  objectionable.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  the  canyon  northward,  following  the  can- 
yon of  the  Yellowstone  River  over  Mount  Washburn,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Tower  Creek  into  Yancey's,  and  thence  into  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs. 

There  are  at  present  two  trails  leading  from  the  canyon  to  Yancey's 
over  Mount  Washburn,  joining  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Tower 
Creek.  I  have  been  over  both  of  these  trails,  examining  each  carefully, 
both  for  scenic  effect  and  practicability  for  road  construction,  and  on 
both  these  grounds  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  eastern  (or  lower) 
trail  is  the  route  to  be  followed  in  constructing  this  road,  which  will  be 
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about  23  miles  lon^,  and  can  be  built  tor  $45,000.  From  Yancey's  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  is  20  miles.  Some  4  or  5  miles  of  the  most  costly 
part  of  this  road  was  built  last  year,  and  has  been  kept  in  thoroughly 
first-class  condition,  leaviog  some  15  miles  to  construct,  costing  aboiit 
$15,000.  It  is  recommended  that  this  amount  ($60,000)  be  appropriated 
for  this  specific  purpose,  iu  addition  to  the  usual  annual  appropriation 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park. 

The  monthly  rei)orts  of  work  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  park 
have  given  in  detail  what  has  been  accomplished  the  past  summer,  and 
the  further  projected  improvement  in  roads  already  constructed,  as  set 
forth  in  project  submitted  at  the  time  the  appropriation  became  availa- 
ble, jfill  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

This  will  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  still  keeping 
sufiicient  on  hand  for  the  protection  of  the  park  during  the  eight 
months  of  winter,  and  for  opening  the  roads  for  tourist  travel  begin- 
ning on  the  Ist  of  next  June.  Taking  out  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
year  of  $40,000  the  smallest  necessary  amount  for  protection  ($3,000), 
there  remains  but  $37,000  with  which  to  do  this  work.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  there  is  170  miles  of  constructed  road  which  has  to  be 
gone  over  entirely  at  the  commencement  of  every  season,  kept  in  repair 
for  four  months  of  the  year,  and  then  put  in  the  best  possible  shape  to 
withstand  the  efiects  of  winter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  $218  is  but  a 
scant  allowance  for  each  mile  of  road.  I  have  not  the  data  available 
to  make  the  comparison,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  road  in  the  country 
which  is  traveled  so  much  by  the  public,  demanding  a  good  road,  which 
costs  so  little  per  mile.  Here  is  also  seen  the  impossibility  of  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  the  tourists  for  more  new  roads  leading  to  places  of 
interest  and  beauty  reached  now  only  by  trails,  and  not  to  be  carried 
over  twice  some  portion  of  the  route  now  used.  The  amount  now  appro- 
priated is  the  smallest  amount  with  which  the  protection  and  present 
road  condition  in  the  park  can  be  maintained,  and  if  Congress  intends 
to  ratify  and  make  good  its  dedication  of  the  park  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  pleasuring  ground  for  its  benefit  and  enjoyment,  it 
should  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and  make  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  construction  of  new  roads,  which  will  add  to  their  pleasure 
and  benefit  by  opening  new  and  wonderful  phenomena  and  scenery. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  PABK. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  material  change  in  these  during  the 
past  year.  Certain  geysers  and  hot  springs  are  noted  as  having  become 
extinct,  and  others  which  were  quiescent  have  again  become  active. 
The  geysers  which  can  be  dex>ended  upon  for  regular  displays  are  few 
in  numbers,  but  constant  observation  of  nearly  aU  of  them  has  enabled 
their  time  of  eruption  to  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
inform  tourists,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  witness  their  marvel- 
ous displays.  There  is  unquestionably  a  close  connection  between 
temperature  ot  water  iu  the  geyser  and  its  time  of  eruption,  certain 
geysers  erupting  when  the  water  in  their  craters  reaches  a  certain  tem- 
perature, which  varies  for  each  geyser,  and  with  the  proper  instruments 
for  taking  temperatures  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  time  of  dis- 
play of  those  geysers  which  are  of  greatest  celebrity,  and  thus  afford 
tourists  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  I  will,  if  possible,  determine 
the  eruptive  temperature  of  the  most  important  geysers  before  the  next 
tourist  season,  and  will  be  enabled  to  give  due  notice  of  their  eruption. 
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Mad  Oeyser  has  been  exceedingly  active  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
this  summer.  It  has  for  some  years  been  a  somewhat  qaiesceut, 
bpiling  mad  x>ool,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  July  it  became  more  vio- 
lent, and  soon  gave  a  remarkable  display  of  its  powers,  throwing 
immense  clots  of  mud  50  and  100  feet  away  from  its  crater.  It  covered 
the  ground  and  trees  in  its  vicinity  and  was  in  this  state  of  eruption 
for  two  weeks.  It  gradually  became  quiet,  but  the  contents  of  its 
crater  have  changed  from  boiling  mud  to  boiling  dirty  water.  The 
Black  Growler,  in  Norris  Basin,  has  also  displayed  remarkable  activite 
this  summer,  and  the  noise  of  the  escaping  steam  through  its  crater 
could  be  heard  for  miles;  and  at  the  base  a  mud  spring  has  broken 
forth,  which  apparently  seems  to  be  growing  larger.  The  Oon^tant 
Geyser  has  within  the  past  three  weeks  ceased  to  play,  after  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  activity. 

A  new  road,  now  completed,  between  Elk  Park  and  Gibbon  Meadow, 
on  the  road  from  Norris  to  Fountain,  leads  past  two  beautiful  chocolate- 
colored  geysers  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Gibbon  River.  They 
are  immense  cones.  From  the  top  of  each  a  goodly  stream  of  water 
continually  boils  and  is  ejected  some  feet  in  the  air.  The  cascades 
and  rapids  along  the  road,  which  follows  the  river,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful. 

I  forward  herewith  a  map  of  the  park  and  forest  reserve,  the  same 
that  accompanied  the  report  of  last  year  of  the  acting  superintendent 
Upon  this  I  have  marked  the  changes  in  road  system  of  the  park. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Main  traveled  road,  cut  off  Elk  Park  to  Gibbon  Meadow,  now 
notated  as  completed  and  used  by  park  transportation  companies; 
road  along  Madison  River  from  falls  of  the  Firehole  River  to  bound- 
aries of  park  completed  atid  used  by  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone 
Stage  Company;  road  from  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  Lone  Star  Geyser, 
notated  as  being  used  by  the  same  company;  projected  road  from 
Canyon  Hotel  to  Yancey's,  notated  so  as  to  show  the  lower  (or  eastern) 
trail  as  the  one  recommended  to  be  built,  instead  of  the  upper  (or 
western)  trail  as  shown  on  the  map. 

My  efforts  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  park  intact,  and  for  its  pro- 
tection and  improvement  have  been  ably  seconded  by  all  officers  of 
this  command. 

Supplementary  repots  will  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  the  weather  prevents  further  work  on  the  roads,  and  at  such 
times  during  the  coming  winter  as  will  keep  the  Department  fully 
informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  park. 

I  submit  herewith  the  meteorological  record  as  kept  at  Fort  Yellow- 
stone by  the  post  surgeon. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  B.  Ebwin, 
Gaptairij  Fourth  Cavalry^  Acting  SuperintendmU. 

The  Segbetaby  of  tue  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Appknpix  a. 
rules  and  regulations  op  the  yellowstone  national  park. 

DEPAIITMENT  ok   TlIK   INTKUIOR, 

Waahington,  D,  C,  June  7,  1897, 

The  following  rales  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  '2475,  Revised  Statutes  United  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  7, 1894 : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrustations  aronnd  the 
geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface  the  same  b}'  written  inscription  or 
otherwise;  or  to  throw  any  substance  into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents;  or  to  injure  or 
disturb  in  any  manner,  or  to  carry  off  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens,  natural 
cariosities,  or  wouders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot  spring  formations 
or  to  turn  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping  parties  will  be 
allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extinguished  when 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid 
setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass,  and  anyone  failing  to  comply  therewith  shall 
be  peremptorily  removed  fW>m  the  park. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing,  of  any  bird  or  wild  animal,  except 
dangerous  animals,  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflict- 
ing an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outhts,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or 
means  of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping, 
ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed 
in  the  park  nnder  other  circnmstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  tbat 
the  oatiit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be 
permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On 
arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park  guard,  parties  having  firearms  will  turn  tliem 
over  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They  will 
be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  mer- 
chandise or  profit  is  forbidden  by  law.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  tlie 
superintendent  of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to 
any  specified  season  oi  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Seoretary  of  the 
Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  business 
in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and 
revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park 
unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

8.  The  herding  or  grading  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  within  the  park,  as 
well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly 
forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  bar  room  will  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  within  the 
parkj  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the 
public,  upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxioas  b^  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behav- 
ior, or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily  removed  from  the 

gark,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  anv  of  the  foregoing  rei^ulations  will  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  7,  1894,  "to  protect  the  birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  to  punish  crimes  in  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,'^  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay 
ftu  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

Cornklius  N.  Bliss, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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instructions  to  persons  traveling  through  yellowstone  national  park« 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  park. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  June  SO,  2897, 

The  following  instructions,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  parties  trayeling 
through  the  Yellowstone  Park,  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

(1)  Fires,— -^he  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  complete  extinction 
of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All  ashes  and  unbumed  bits  of  wood 
must,  when  practicable,  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in 
the  neighborhood  of  decayed  logs  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Such  material  firequently  smolders  for 
days  and  then  breaks  outintodangArous  conflagration.  Fire  may  also  be  extingnishedf 
where  water  is  not  available,  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth,  well  packed  down. 

(2)  Camps, — No  camp  will  oe  made  at  a  less  distance  than  100  feet  from  any  traveled 
road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any  other  article  liable  to  frighten  teams 
must  not  be  hung  at  a  nearer  distance  than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  temporary  stops,  such  as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheon. 

Camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  abandoned,  and  such 
articles  as  tin  cans,  bottles,  cast-off  clothing,  and  other  debris  must  be  either  buried 
or  taken  to  some  place  where  they  will  not  ofiPend  the  sight. 

(3)  Bicycles, — Many  of  the  horses  driven  in  the  park  are  unused  to  bicycles  and 
liable  to  be  frightened  by  them.  The  greatest  care  must,  therefore,  be  exercised  by 
their  riders.  In  meeting  teams,  riders  will  always  dismount  and  stand  at  the  side  of 
the  road — the  lower  side  if  the  meeting  be  on  a  grade.  In  passing  teams  from  the 
rear,  riders  will  ring  their  bells  as  a  warning  and  inquire  of  the  driver  if  they  may 
pass.  If  it  appear  from  the  answer  that  the  team  is  liable  to  be  frightened,  they 
may  ask  the  ariver  to  bait  his  team  and  allow  them  to  dismount  and  walk  past. 

Riders  of  bicycles  are  responsible  for  all  damages  oaosed  by  failure  to  properly 
observe  these  instructions. 

(4)  Fishing. — All  fish  less  than  6  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be  returned  to 
the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  No  fish  should  be  caught  in 
excess  of  the  number  needed  for  food. 

{3)  Dogs, — When  dogs  are  taken  through  the  park  they  must  be  prevented  from 
chasing  the  animals  and  birds  or  annoying  passers-by.  To  this  ena  they  must  be 
carried  in  the  wagons  or  led  behind  them  wuile  traveling,  and  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  camps  when  halted.  Any  dog  found  at  large  in  disregard  of  this  section  will 
be  killed. 

(6)  Grazing  animals, — Only  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes  of  transportation 
through  the  park  can  be  grazed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps.  They  will  not  be 
allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the  formations,  nor  near  to  any  of  the  geysers  or  hot 
springs;  neither  will  they  be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  roads. 

(7)  Miscellaneous, — The  carving  or  writing  of  names  or  other  things  on  any  of  the 
mileposts  or  signboards,  or  any  of  the  seats,  railings,  or  other  structures,  or  on 
the  trees,  will  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled  roads  in  the 
park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

(8)  Willful  disregard  of  these  instructions  will  result  in  the  ejection  of  the  offend- 
ing person  or  persons  from  the  park. 

James  B.  Erwin, 
Captain f  Fourth  Cavalry, 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STATIONS,  MAY,  1898. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo,,  May  SO,  1898, 

general  instructions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  stations  to  see  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
instructions  to  persons  traveling  through  the  park  are  complied  with.  Parties  vio- 
lating any  of  these  rules  or  iuHtructions  will  be  promptly  placed  under  arrest  and 
reported  to  headquarters.  If  the  station  is  not  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
headquarters  the  oflending  persons  may  be  brought  in  to  the  nearest  telegraph  sta- 
tion, where  report  of  the  case  will  be  promptly  made.    Frequent  patrolB  will  be 
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made  into  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  station  for  the  obeervation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  ^ame  and  forests.  Farticalar  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  preyention 
and  extingnishing  of  fires,  and  when  any  fire  is  discovered  that  can  not  be  controlled 
by  the  station  an  immediate  report  will  be  made  to  headquarters. 

.When  the  coontry  is  so  dry  that  there  is  danger  of  fires  along  the  road,  the  road 
will  be  patrolled  every  morning. 

Each  noncommissioned  officer  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  policing  of 
his  station  and  of  the  ground  in  its  vicinity,  and  all  men  on  station  mast,  except 
when  scooting,  wear  the  proper  aniforni  and  must  always  be  neat  and  clean.  All 
refuse  and  slops  from  camp  will  be  buried. 

One  man  must  always  be  left  at  the  station. 

Persons  carrying  firearms  or  traps  through  the  park  must  always  have  a  written 
permit.  This  permit  must  be  presented  at  each  station  passed  and  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  station  at  the  time.  If  it  appears  that  no 
undue  advantage  has  been  taKen  of  the  x>ermit,  and  if  the  seals  are  intact  and 
secure,  the  permit  will  be  indorsed  on  the  back.  If  the  bearer  of  the  permit  appears 
to  have  violated  the  conditions  thereof,  to  have  unreasonably  delayed  between  sta- 
tions, he  will  be  held  and  the  case  reported  at  onoe  to  the  acting  superintendent. 

Pack  trains  entering  the  park  may  be  given  a  permit  by  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer iu  charge  of  a  station  to  come  in,  traveling  by  wagon  roads  only,  to  the  nearest 
station  on  their  route  where  there  is  a  commissioned  officer.  Pack  trains  will  not 
be  allowed  off  the  wagon  road  without  permission  in  writing  from  a  commissioned 
officer.  Persons  in  charge  of  pack  trains  will  be  instructed  that  all  vehicles  have 
the  right  of  way  over  pack  trains,  and  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  waj^ons  or  frightening  their  horses. 

All  noncommissioned  officei-s  m  charge  of  stations  will  send  in  to  the  quartermaster 
on  the  loth  and  last  days  of  each  month  all  receipts  for  forage  furnished  and  to  their 
troop  commander  all  receipts  for  meals. 

All  stations  where  a  register  is  kept  will  forward  with  their  report  at  the  end  of 
each  month  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  registered  during  the  month. 
The  exterior  stations  will  give  the  number  entering  and  the  number  leaving  the 
park  by  their  station.  Transcript  from  register  of  camping  parties  will  not  be 
sent  in. 

Jambs  B.  Erwin, 
Captainf  Fourth  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent, 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Korrh. — The  territory  belonging  to  this  station  in  summer  is  that  drained  by  Sol- 
fatara  Creek,  the  Gibbon  from  the  head  of  Virginia  meadows  to  the  head  of  the 
Qibbon  Canyon,  Obsidian  Creek  to  the  Crystal  Springs,  and  by  Straight  and  Winter 
creeks. 

Eoad  patrols  will  extend  to  the  Crystal  Springs  and  5  miles  towards  the  canyon. 

This  station  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Norris  Basin,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  first  coaches  come  in  until  the  last  one  has  left  one  man  must  remain  on 
the  formation.  A  man  must  also  be  on  the  formation  whenever  camping  parties  are 
there. 

The  beaver  in  the  neighboring  streams  must  be  carefully  watched,  the  same  as  in 
winter. 

Grand  Canyon, — The  teritory  includes  the  headwaters  of  the  Gibbon  to  Virginia 
Meadows  and  all  the  country  that  drains  into  the  Yellowstone  from  the  Mud  Geyser 
to  and  including  Tower  Creek.  The  beaver  in  Cascade  Creek  and  lake  must  be 
carefully  watchra.  Koad  patrols  will  extend  6  miles  towards  Norris  and  to  the  Mud 
Geyser. 

Lake, — The  territory  includes  all  the  country  draining  into  the  Yellowstone  River, 
above  Mud  Geyser,  and  all  draining  into  the  lake  from  Beaverdam  Creek  to  Rocky 
Point.  Road  patrols  will  extend  from  Mud  Geyser  to  10-mile  post  towards  the 
Thumb. 

All  parties  passing  this  station  will  be  registered  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

Upper  Basin, — The  territory  includes  all  the  country  that  drains  into  Shoshone 
Lake  from  DeLacey  Creek  to  its  outlet  on  the  west;  all  the  country  that  drains  into 
the  Firehole  River  to  a  point  opposite  the  5-mile  post  towards  Fountain. 

Road  patrols  will  extend  9  miles  towards  the  Thumb  and  5  miles  towards  the  Foun- 
tain. 

A  principal  and  very  important  duty  of  this  station  is  to  protect  the  formation 
from  injury  or  defacement. 

8.  Doc.  39 4 
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All  parties  who  oamp  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Basin  will  be  registered  in 
the  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Thumb, — The  territory  includes  all  the  country  that  drains  into  the  lake  from 
Eock  Point  to  Beaverdam  Creek;  also  the  country  that  drains  into  Shoshone  Lake 
from  DeLacey  Creek  to  its  outlet  into  Lewis  River  above  the  falls,  and  into  Heart 
Lake.  While  tourists  are  at  the  Thumb,  one  man  will  be  kept  on  the  formation  to 
enforce  the  regulations. 

Road  patrols  will  extend  9  miles  towards  the  Lake  Hotel,  10  miles  towards  the 
Upper  Basin^  and  to  Lewis  Falls. 

James  B.  Erwin, 
Captain,  Fourth  Cavalry,  Acting  SnperinteHdent* 


OvFiGB  OF  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  tVyo,,  May  SO,  1898, 

SPECIAL  instructions. 

Parties  carrying  firearms  or  traps  and  desiring  to  enter  the  park  will  be  closely 
questioned  as  to  their  intentions  and  purposes.  If  they  intend  to  leave  the  park  by 
the  same  station  by  which  they  entered,  they  will  be  required  to  leave  their  arms  at 
the  station.  A  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  arms  will  be  cared  for  and  returned  to 
the  owners  on  their  exit  from  the  park. 

'  If  the  parties  desire  to  pass  through  the  park  and  leave  by  some  other  station,  the 
noncommissioned  officer  will,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  reliable  parties,  sesil 
their  guns  and  issue  a  permit  on  the  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose.  He  will 
instruct  the  holder  of  the  permit  that  he  must  present  it  at  every  station  he  passes 
for  examination  and  indorsement,  and  that  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  permit  or 
any  undue  advantage  taken  of  it  will  result  in  his  arrest  and  trial. 

When  parties  leave  the  park,  the  permit  will  be  taken  up  by  the  last  station  along 
the  rente.  It  will  be  prox>erly  indorsed  and  sent  to  headquarters  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  seals  will  be  removed  from  the  guns  when  permit  is  taken  up. 

Jamks  li.  Erwin, 
Captain,  Fourth  Cavalry,  Acting  SuperiHlendent, 


Appendix  B. 
Liat  of  parties  holding  license  to  conduct  camping  business. 


No. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
6 
G 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 


Name. 


G.W.Torbert 

W.  E.  Knowlee  and  H.  M. 

Gore. 

W.S.Dixon 

Charlie  T.  Smith 

Alfred  Lyoan 

W.J.Knpper 

Adam  Gaaeert 

S.  M.  Fitegerald 

B.  S.  Thresher  and  O.  L. 

Bishop. 

A.  L.  Koseboroagh 

Marshall  Bros 

E.  Y.  Blankensbip 

A.  W.  Chadboume 

Shaw  &  Powell 

A.  D.  Creasey 

Wm.  Wells 

G.W.Wakefield 


Residence. 


Cinnabar,  Mont. 
....do 


Livingston,  Mont. 

do 

Bozeman,  Mont. . . 
Cinnabar,  Mont. . . 

do 

Gardiner,  Mont . . . 
Batte,Mont 


Gardiner,  Mont 

Livingston,  Mont. . . 

Boseman,  Mont 

Cinnabar,  Mnnt 

Livingston.  Mout. . . 

Boseman,  Mont 

WeUsP.CWyo.. 
Livingston,  Mont. . 


Number 
of 

vehicles. 


4 
5 

8 
3 

6 
4 
6 
6 
6 

4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 


Duration. 


May  26  to  Oct  1,1898. 
May  27  to  Oct  1. 1808. 

May  28  to  Oct  1, 1808. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  30  to  Oct  1, 1898. 
Jane  6  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

Do. 
Jane  16  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

Jane  27  to  Oct  1, 1898. 
Jane  30  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

Do. 
July  7  to  Oct  1, 1898. 
Aug.  1  to  Oct  1,1898. 
Aug.  9  to  Ort  1,18518. 
S«*|>t3toOctl,1808. 
Sept  13  to  Oct  1,1898 
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Appendix  C. 
List  of  registered  guides. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
22 
23 


Guide. 


William  Hague... 
Richard  Baodall.. 
Henry  George  — 

John  P.  Bean 

James  H.  Tappau. 
Taewell  Woocly... 
Barton  Harris  — 
Oliver  Paulsell  . . . 

W.T.Hall 

Geo.W.  Keese  — 

Elwood  Hofer 

W.T.HaU 

Frank  Randall.... 
Geo.  Albert  Pfobl. 

CPaulaell 

B.D.  Sheffield 

Frank  M.Scott... 
Henry  Kitchens .. 
William  Nichols.. 

DaTid  Black 

Fountain  Black . . . 
Wm.  A.  Donahoo  . 
Wm.  Wells 


Reaidenoe. 


Frtdley.Mont 

Gardiner,  Mont 

Cinnabar,  Mont 

Boieman,Mont 

Dubois,  Wyo 

Pleasant  valley,  T.  N.  P . 

ElkP.O.,Wyo 

Red  Lodge,  Mont 

Gardiner,  Mont 

Cinnabar,  Mont 

Gardiner,  Mont , 

do 

do 

Fridley.Mont 

Red  Lodge,  Mont 

Livingston,  Mont 

Gardiner,  Mont 

Absarokee,  Mont 

Cooke  City,  Mont 

Chico,  Mont 

do 

Gardiner,  Mont 

Wells  P.O.,  Wyo 


Number 
of  ani- 
mals. 


30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
30 
15 
10 
16 
20 
40 
40 
10 
16 
10 
80 
15 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
20 


Duration. 


May  31  to  Dec.  31, 1898. 
July  13  to  Dec.  31, 1898. 

Do. 
July  16  to  Dec.  31, 1898. 
July  17  to  IXm!.  31, 1808. 
July  19  to  Dec.  31. 1898. 
July  20  to  Dec.  31, 1898. 
July  25  to  Aug.  15, 1898. 
July  26  to  Dec.  31. 18!)8. 
Aug.  6  to  Dec.  31, 1808. 
Aug.  10  to  Dec.  31, 1898. 

Do. 
Aug.  22  to  Oct  30, 1898. 
Aug.  23  to  Oct.  31. 1898. 
Aug.  23  to  Sept  15. 1898. 
Aug.  23  to  Dec.  31, 1R98. 
Aug.  25  to  Oct.  31, 1898. 
Aug. 29  to  Oct. ;{],  1898. 

Do. 
Aug.  31  to  Nov.  30, 1898. 

Do. 
Sept  1  to  Oct.  15, 1898. 
Sept  3  to  Dec.  31. 1898. 


Appendix  D. 
leases  in  yellowstone  national  park. 

Tellowstooe  Park  Transportation  Company:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  2  acres;  Nor- 
rls,  2  acres;  Foantain,  I  acre;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  Lake,  2  acres;  Canyon, 
1  acre,  bnilding,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  and  stock. 

Yellowstone  Park  Association :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Mammoth  Hotel  and  com- 
missary;  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Cottage  Hotel  and  Mammoth  Barn;  Fountain 
(Lower  Basin),  cottages;  Fountain,  Fountain  Hotel  and  barn;  Lake,  Lake  Hotel  and 
bam;  Canyon,  Canyon  Hotel,  pump  house,  and  bam;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  hotel 
«nd  barn  (not  yet  constructed). 

Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company :  Near  Lake  Hotel,  2  acres ;  Frank  Island,  2  acres ; 
Stevensons  Island,  2  acres;  Dot  Island,  1  acre;  West  Thumb,  1  acre;  Ways,  2  acres; 
Southeast  Arm,  2  acres;  Dot  Island  Game  Corral,  2  acres;  to  be  located  by  superin- 
tendent, 6  acres. 

William  W.  Humphrey  and  F.  Jay  Haynes:  At  Upper  Gtoyser  Basin,  Thumb,  Lake 
Outlet,  Grand  Canyon,  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  not  to  excised  1 
acre  at  each  point;  building,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  and  stock. 
(Assigpiments  not  yet  made.) 

Jennie  H.  Ash :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling,  post-office,  and  store. 

Ole  A.  Anderson :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling  and  store. 

John  F.  Yanoy :  Pleasant  Valley,  hotel. 

F.  J.  Haynes :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  studio ;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  studio. 

Henry  £.  Klamer:  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  dweliiug  and  store. 


Appendix  E. 

Statement  of  oases  brought  before  Hon.  John  W,  Meldrumy  United  States  commissioneTf 

since  the  Ut  day  of  Xovetnber,  1897. 

January  It. — United  States  v.  Thomas  J.  Miner.  Charge:  Violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894,  ''to  protect  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  to  punish  crimes  m  said  park,  and  for  otiier 
purposes."    Trial  had  February  8.     Defendant  ordered  to  pay  a  line  of  $50  and  costs. 

February  12. — United  States  v,  James  Herzer.  Charge:  Violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  May  7,  1894.  Defendant  not  yet  arrested ; 
could  not  be  found  within  the  district  of  Wyoming. 
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June  S7. — ^United  States  v.  James  Conrtesay  and  Richard  Murray.  Charge:  Viola- 
tion of  the  provisionb  of  the  act  of  CoDgress  approved  May  7,  18i^.  Separate  trial 
of  Richard  Murray.    Defendant  fined  $^. 

Note. — ^The  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1897. 
Oriffinal  warrant  returned  December  18,  1897,  "not  served.''  Defendants  not  found 
within  district  of  Wyoming.  Defendant  Murray  was  brought  before  the  commis- 
sioner, by  virtue  of  alias  warrant  issued  June  27.  Defendant  Courtenay  not  yet 
arrested. 

July  12» — United  States  v.  A.  K.  Crawford.  Charge :  Violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1894.  Defendant  not  yet  arrested ;  could  not  be 
found  within  the  district  of  Wyoming. 

August  26. — United  States  v.  A.  V.  iScott.  Charge :  Violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1894.  Defendant  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $:^ 
and  costs! 

Note. — The  papers  in  the  cases  of  United  States  r.  James  Herzer  and  A.  E.  Craw- 
ford, respectively,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Montana,  with  request  that  he  cause  such  action  to  be  taken  as  will  place 
the  defendants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the  district  of  Wyoming. 


Appendix  F. 

report  of  lieutenant  lindsley,  fourth  cavalry,  on  trip  to  the  eastbbm 

forest  reserve. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  Augvai  SO^  1898, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  trip  to  the  eastern 
forest  reserve. 

Pursuant  to  your  verbal  instructions,  I  left  this  post  on  Sunday  the  7th  instant 
with  Private  Miller,  of  D  Troop.  I  had  ten  days'  rations,  and  took  two  pack  mules. 
Went  over  the  old  stage-robber  trail.  Saw  22  antelope,  including  5  kios,  on  Black- 
tail  Deer  Creek ;  also  saw  numerous  signs  of  elk  and  bear.  I  camped  on  the  extreme 
head  of  Lava  Creek. 

On  the  8th  I  showed  Private  Miller  the  cabin  on  Lava  Creek,  came  by  Grebe  Lake, 
then  over  to  Cascade  Lake,  and  down  Cascade  Creek  to  the  Canyon,  then  by  the 
wagon  road  to  Mud  Geyser.  Saw  many  tracks  of  elk  and  deer.  The  beaver  in  Cas- 
cade Lake  and  Creek  are  undisturbed  and  are  doing  new  work. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Private  Rompre,  of  H  Troop,  reported  to  me  from  the 
Lake  Station  and  accompanied  me.  I  crossed  the  river  6  miles  from  the  Lake  Hotel, 
went  up  Pelican,  and  by  Turbid  Lake,  and  up  Bear  Creek  to  the  forks,  where  I 
camped.  Saw  3  elk  on  the  Pelican  and  plenty  of  elk  and  deer  signs  all  the  way. 
Saw  a  beaver  honse  in  Turbid  Lake,  but  had  no  time  to  examine  it. 

On  the  10th  I  crossed  the  divide  by  Jones  Pass  and  camped  on  Jonas  Creek,  under 
Silver  Tip  Peak.  Private  Rompre  returned  to  his  station  from  Bear  Creek.  Saw  7 
elk  and  plenty  of  elk  and  bear  signs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  mules  had  gone  back  on  the  trail,  and  I  sent  Mil- 
ler back  after  thom  and  remained  in  camp  all  day. 

On  the  12th  I  rode  to  the  mouth  of  Jones  Creek  and  examined  the  trails  up  and 
down  the  North  Fork  of  Stinking  Water  River.  Saw  no  sign  of  horses,  except  the 
trail  of  the  party  which  preceded  me  over  Jones  Pass  a  few  days  before.    They  had 

gone  down  the  river.  Saw  one  deer  track  on  the  North  Fork.  Saw  where  sonie  one 
ad  camped  last  spring  at  the  mouth  of  Jones  Creek  and  had  smoked  an  elk.  On 
the  way  back  to  camp  saw  where  an  elk  and  a  lynx  had  died  last  spring,  probably 
a  natural  death,  as  no  parts  of  the  carcass  had  been  removed.  Miller  returned  at 
7  p.  m.  with  the  mules,  which  he  had  found  at  the  lake. 

On  the  I3th  I  went  down  to  the  Stinking  Water  and  followed  up  it  to  the  mouth 
of  Torrent  Creek  and  camped.  Examined  the  trail  to  Lamar  River.  It  has  not 
been  used  recently. 

On  the  14th  I  followed  the  North  Fork  to  its  head  and  crossed  the  divide  to  the 
head  of  Galena  Creek  and  down  it  to  the  head  of  Sunlight  Creek  and  camped.  On 
the  divide  I  found  some  shaft  timber  cut  and  piled  up  ready  for  use.  Also  found  a 
cabin,  not  used  recently,  which  I  afterwards  learned  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Hughes.  On 
Galena  Creek  saw  a  tunnel  and  a  cabin  and  stable.  At  the  mouth  of  Galena  Creek 
is  another  cabin  and  a  fence  across  the  valley.  Both  sides  of  the  divide  are  very 
steep,  and  a  good  trail  has  been  built  at  considerable  expense  apparently.  On  the 
Sunlight  side  the  trail  is  dug  out  of  slidQ  rock  for  a  large  part  of  the  way  and  it 
zigzags  down  the  mountain  side  at  a  very  practicable  grade  for  pack  animiils.  I 
found  a  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Vickers  camped  at  the  cabin  on  Sunlight.    Last  fall 
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Mr.  Campbell  located  a  claim  in  the  galch  between  Dyke  and  Black  mountains  and 
bnilt  the  cabin  and  fences.  He  has  now  brought  Mr.  Vickers,  of  Red  Lodge,  in  to 
inspect  the  prospect  and  test  the  ore,  with  an  idea  of  building  a  smelter  in  case  they 
have  sufficient  pay  ore  to  warrant  it.  They  had  24  horses,  only  six  of  them  packed, 
and  intended  to  stay  a  month  or  more. 

The  old  Frenchman  of  Snake  River  fome,  De  Voe.  had  just  come  in  from  Red 
Lodge  and  camped  near  Vickers  and  Campbell.  He  nad  6  horses  (4  packs)  loaded 
with  rations,  bear  traps,  etc. ;  also  had  5  stag  and  bloodhounds.  All  the  men  had 
rifles.  De  Voe  said  he  had  a  prospect  on  Copper  Creek  and  was  going  to  stay  in 
camp  a  few  days  and  pack  some  of  his  ore  m  for  Mr.  Tickers  to  test.  Then  he 
wanted  to  come  through  the  park  and  go  south  into  Wyoming  for  the  winter.  He 
said  he  wintered  last  winter  on  Wapiti  Creek  (Elk  Fork  he  calls  it),  and  trapped 
some  bear  this  spring.  I  learned  next  day  that  he  was  never  known  to  prospect; 
that  he  did  winter  on  Wapiti  Creek,  and  went  out  -about  July  1,  through  Sunlight, 
with  several  heads,  and  went  to  Red  Lodge.  Everyone  I  saw  complains  of  him  and 
his  dogs.  They  say  the  dogs  kill  many  elk  and  run  the  rest  out  of  the  country.  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Green,  who  lives  near  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  Stinking 
Water,  that  there  were  dead  elk  all  along  the  North  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  killea 
last  winter  by  De  Voe's  dogs. 

On  the  15th  I  went  down  Sunlight  to  the  "  Basin  *^  and  camped  at  Tigbe's  ranch. 
Remained  there  on  the  16th  and  saw  every  ranch  and  nearly  every  settler  in  the 
reserve.  Learned  that  Mr.  Webster,  for  whom  I  was  looking,  has  not  come  in 
that  way. 

On  the  17th  I  went  on  down  Sunlight  to  Dead  Indian  Creek  and  up  it  to  near  its 
head. 

On  the  18th  I  went  down  Rattlesnake  to  the  North  Fork  and  camped  at  Mr.  Green's 
ranch. 

On  the  19th  I  crossed  over  to  the  South  Fork  and  came  up  it  by  Marquette  and 
Ishawood  post-offices  and  camped  at  Col.  W.  F.  Cody's  ranch,  at  the  moufcn  of  Isha- 
wood  and  close  to  the  Forest  Reserve  line.  At  Mr.  Green's  I  learned  that  no  party 
had  gone  up  the  North  Fork  this  year  and  only  the  party  from  the  park  had  come 
down. 

On  the  20th  I  went  up  the  South  Fork  to  Captain  Darley's  ranch,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  settlers  on  the  way. 

On  the  21st  I  went  on  up  as  far  as  McLaughlin's  ranch  (Valley  Home).  This  is  the 
farthest  settler  up  the  South  Fork  except  Mr.  Davis,  whom  I  met  at  Captain  Darley's. 
I  then  returned  to  Cody's  ranch  and  camped. 

On  the  22d  I  came  up  Ishawood  to  near  its  head. 

On  the  23d  I  crossed  the  Ishawood  Pass  and  came  down  Pass  Creek  to  the  Thoro- 
fare  and  down  it  to  the  Yellowstone. 

On  the  24th  I  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  camped,  and  on 
the  2^th  came  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  camped  near  the  station,  ferrying  my  stuff 
over  the  river  and  swimming  my  stock. 

On  tbe  26th  I  laid  over  to  let  my  stock  rest,  and  went  to  the  Thumb  by  boat  for 
my  mail.  Found  the  station  there  in  excellent  condition  as  to  police  and  neatness. 
On  returning  to  Lake,  I  saw  a  big  volume  of  smoke  rising  from  behind  Flat 
Mountain,  which  I  reported  to  the  superintendent  by  wire.  In  obedience  to  your 
telegraphic  orders  to  locate  the  fire  and  tind  out  its  size,  I  then  went  in  the  Gov- 
ernment boat,  with  Sergeant  Welch  and  Private  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Bowers,  to 
the  south  arm  of  the  lake.  We  ran  on  a  bar  at  Frank  Island  and  had  to  go  as  bore 
in  a  rowboat,  which  I  had  procured  from  Mr.  Waters,  and  cut  some  big  levers;  then 
got  out,  waded  on  the  bar,  and  pried  her  off.  When  we  reached  the  south  arm  it 
was  too  dark  to  sro  further,  bo  we  camped. 

The  27th  I  climbed  on  foot  to  the  top  of  the  divide,  but  could  not  satisfactorily 
locate  the  fire  from  there,  so  I  put  the  boat  into  the  Flat  Mountain  arm,  made  a 
landing  and  we  climbed  Flat  Mountain,  but  had  to  go  on  to  within  2  miles  of  Heart 
Lake  before  we  could  locate  the  fire,  on  the  point  between  Barlows  Fork  and  Heart 
River.  It  rained  very  hard  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  saw  the  fire  it  was  smokinjg; 
but  evidently  not  burning  very  hard.  It  was  over  a  mile  I'^ng,  however.  We 
returned  to  the  boat  and  then  to  tbe  hotel.    It  rained  very  hard  this  evening. 

On  the  28th  I  came  from  the  lake  to  the  Canyon,  and  on  the  29th  reached  this  post, 
having  been  out  twenty-two  days,  on  ten  days'  rations,  plus  what  I  had  bought  en 
route. 

I  saw  several  elk  tracks  on  Ishawood,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  and  on  Thorofare  and 
the  Yellowstone  River  and  Lake  saw  plenty  of  elk  signs.  Saw  several  moose  tracks 
along  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  Thorofare,  and  the  Lake.  The  beaver  dams  in  Thoro- 
fare lire  deserted,  as  they  are  in  Beaverdam  and  Trappers  Creek,  and  all  the  creeks. 
There  are  some  bank  beaver  in  the  Yellowstone  which  have  escaped  the  trappers 
who  despoil  the  colonies  in  the  smaller  streams.    This  is  an  ideal  moose,  elk,  and 
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beaver  eolony.  and  if  a  station  were  put  at  the  moath  of  Thorofare,  and  that  coun- 
try proteote<l,  all  the  streams  would  soon  fill  np  with  beaver,  and  the  moose  wooid 
increase. 

The  necessity  for  a  station  there  and  one  on  Falls  River  has  lon^  been  recognized, 
and  now,  with  the  increase  in  the  troops,  it  will  perhaps  bo  practicable. 

I  saw  no  game  whatever  in  the  reserve,  and,  except  one  deer  track  .and  a  few  elk, 
saw  no  game  signs  except  in  theThorofare  country. 

Following  is  a  list  of  settlers  in  Sunlight  Basin,  within  the  forest  reserve : 

Gnst  Lafond,  single,  claimed  a  ranch  last  fall.  There  was  a' cabin  on  the  place; 
has  made  no  improvements  and  does  not  live  on  his  claim;  has  6  or  8  bead  of  cattle. 

Mrs.  Chatfield.  Mr.  Chatfield  located  on  Sunlight  previous  to  1891.  He  died  last 
winter  and  his  widow  occupies  the  place.  She  has  33  head  of  cattle  and  a  few 
horses;  has  a  fair  cabin,  corrals,  and  stable,  and  has  a  meadow  under  fence  and 
ditch     Mr.  Chatfield  also  had  a  number  of  mining  claims  in  the  reserve. 

Charles  Hoff  located  previous  to  1891;  has  9  head  of  cattle  and  20  horses;  has  com- 
fortable cabin  and  good  corrals  and  stable;  has  a  meadow  under  fence  and  ditch; 
has  no  mining  claims. 

John  Hughes  has  been  in  the  countrv  a  long  time  and  has  several  mines  np  the 
creek.  Took  up  a  ranch  and  built  a  nouse  last  winter.  Has  no  cattle;  about  25 
work  horses. 

.lack  Tighe  located  his  ranch  in  April,  1891,  and  left  for  the  winter,  ooming  back 
in  1892,  since  when  he  has  resided  permanently  on  bis  place.  Ti^^he  has  about  6 
head  of  cattle  and  a  few  horses ;  has  a  pasture  under  fence  and  will  turn  it  into  a 
meadow  as  soon  as  he  completes  his  ditch.  Has  a  comfortable  cabin  and  fair  sheds 
and  corrals.    Is  married.    Cute  no  hay.    Works  for  other  people  some,  in  mines. 

Williard  Ruscher  took  up  claim  last  year.  Has  cabin;  poor  fences;  no  stock; 
cuts  no  hay.    Works  in  mines  and  on  ranches. 

Henry  Delaney  built  cabin  last  winter;  single;  has  no  stock  and  no  fence;  worki 
for  other  people. 

John  R.  Painter  has  family.  Came  from  Philadelphia  three  ^ears  ago.  Located 
last  summer  close  to  line  of  forest  reserve.  Has  two  good  cabins  and  good  stable. 
Has  nearly  completed  a  good  house  of  peeled  logs,  two  stories,  five  rooms  on  ground 
floor,  shingle  roof,  large  windows,  matched  floor,  etc.  Has  three  miles  or  more  of 
good  wire  fence  around  field  whicn  he  uses  now  as  a  pasture.  Intends  to  get  water 
on  it  next  year  and  then  cut  hay  on  it.  Has  several  cattle,  horses,  and  mulee.  Came 
here  to  engage  in  mining.  Mr.  Painter  has  purchased  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Malin 
and  Pratt,  Baronette  and  Miller,  also  part  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Hnghes,  and  has 
an  entire  or  a  controlling  interest  in  some  half  dozen  mines — the  Silver  Tip,  Evening 
Star,  Rainbow,  Pilgrim,  Novelty,  and  others.  He  has  expended  considerable  money 
in  building  roads  and  trailf  and  developing  his  mines.  He  told  me  he  has  invested 
about  $25,000  in  the  forest  reserve.  He  has  shipped  about  27  tons  of  ore,  which 
averaged  at  the  smelter  $152  per  ton,  and  is  now  getting  out  six  cars  of  ore  to  ship 
to  Omaha.  This  ore  he  packs  on  mules  about  10  or  12  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Sulnhur 
Creek,  then  hauls  55  miles  in  wagons  to  Red  Lodge,  whence  it  goes  over  the  Nortnem 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Billings  and  down  the  Burlington  to  Omaha.  The  eost  of 
working,  transporting,  and  mining  the  ore  he  reports  to  be  about  $50,  leaving  him 
$100  per  toil  profit.  He  is  working  several  men  in  the  Evening  Star  at  present, 
besides  the  men  engaged  in  transporting  the  ore  to  the  railroad.  He  intends  to  pnt 
in  a  stamp  mill  and  concentrator  on  the  Silver  Tip  property  next  year. 

Following  is  a  list  of  settlers  on  Shoshone  River,  and  within  the  reserve: 

A.  E.  Swanson  settled  in  1895;  fair  log  house  and  stable;  3  miles  of  fence;  1|  miles 
of  ditch;  12  acres  hay;  15  in  wheat  and  oats;  4  head  of  cattle,  20  horses. 

W.  H.Jordan  settled  in  1897;  has  fair  log  cabin  and  stable;  2  miles  wood  fence; 
2  miles  ditch;  cuts  30  tons  of  hay;  7  acres  in  grain ;  36  cattle  and  7  horses. 

John  Davis  settled  in  May,  1891;  log  house  and  2  stables;  1^  mile  fence;  f  mile 
ditch;  outs  15  tons  hay;  7^  acres  grain;  7  cattle,  8  horses;  is  a  Welohman  and 
miner. 

Duff  Putnam  settled  in  1896;  1-room  cabin:  2  stables;  160  acres  under  fence; 
300  yards  ditch:  cuts  10  tons  hay;  12  head  cattle,  4  horses. 

Capt.  Heuiy  A.  C.  Darley  is  an  ex-officer  of  Royal  Artillery:  bachelor;  settled  in 
1897;  has  fair  3-room  house  and  fair  stable;  1  mile  wire  lence,  1^  miles  wood 
fence;  U  miles  ditch;  cuts  50  tons  hay;  has  small  field  oats  this  year;  80  cattle  and 
SO  horses;  hunts  for  sport  only;  has  2  mining  claims. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Brown  settled  April  21, 1894;  has  fair  cabin,  several  rooms;  old,  fair 
stable;  2  miles  wood  fence;  1  mUe  ditch;  cuts  30  tons  hay;  has  a  little  bariev;  24 
cattle,  about  100  horses;  her  son,  Nona  Brown,  is  a  professional  guide,  but  disolaims 
to  be  a  hunter,  and  his  neighbors  say  he  is  not  a  hunter. 

£.  M.  Brown  settled  April  21, 1894;  has  fair  cabin  and  stable;  2  miles  wood  fence; 
1  mile  ditch;  cats  SO  tona  hay;  has  no  cattle;  4  horses. 
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James  McLanghlin  settled  in  1889  or  1890:  has  3  eood  cabins,  a  stable;  about  1 
mile  good  fence;  li  miles  ditch;  cuts  40  tons  nay,  and  has  a  fine  ve|;etable  garden; 
30  head  cattle,  9  horses ;  is  a  hnnt^er  and  trapper,  but  of  late  devotes  his  time  to 
ranching  and  sometimes  gaides  parties  to  the  park;  bears  a  tine  reputation  among 
all  his  neighbors  as  being  absolutely  reliable  and  honest,  intelligent,  and  industrious. 

John  Hurst;  single;  settled  in  1894;  has  a  good  cabin  and  corral;  no  stable;  1^ 
miles  wire  fence;  i  mile  ditch ;  cuts  10  tons  hay,  and  has  8  horses;  bears  a  good  rep- 
utation; Captain  Darley  gives  him  a  high  recommendation  as  a  guide  and  hunter; 
is  a  young  man,  and  seems  honest  and  very  intelligent. 

Many  of  these  ranches,  both  on  South  Fork  and  on  Sunlight,  were  located  and 
occuT>ied  previous  to  the  dates  given  above,  upon  which  they  were  first  occupied 
by  their  present  occupants.  These  two  valleys  are  the  onlv  parts  of  the  reserve 
which  are  suitable  for  agriculture  or  stock  raising.  In  both  places  stock  winters 
with  very  little  feed  and  the  snow  fall  is  li^ht. 

In  view  of  the  improvements  put  there  m  good  faith  by  settlers,  it  seems  best  to 
me  to  allow  these  valleys  to  be  used,  ss  they  are  of  no  use  as  a  reserve. 

In  the  Shoshone  mining  region  many  claims  have  been  located  and  represented, 
some  for  several  years,  but  no  real  development  work  has  been  done  on  any  of  them. 
In  the  Sunlight  district  considerable  development  has  been  done,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  suitable  regulations  be  promulgated,  allowing  settlers  to  use  any  suitable 
lands  for  agricultural  and  stock-raising  purposes,  sllowing  prospecting  and  mining 
operations  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  timber  to  be  used,  ander 
wise  reguLitions  which  would  prevent  waste  or  spoliation  of  the  forests;  that  the 
reservation  be  not  added  to  the  park,  except  such  part  of  it  in  the  south  as  drains 
into  the  Yellowstone  River;  that  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming  be  enforced  in  the 
reserve;  and  that  either  a  detail  of  soldiers  be  made  to  enforce  these  regulations  or 
that  the  reserve  be  placed  under  charge  of  proper  civil  officials  for  its  administra- 
tion and  protection. 

Very  reMpectfnlly,  Elmkr  Lindslet, 

First  Lieutenanif  Mrat  Cavalry, 

The  Acting  Supejuntendbnt  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

FreaenU 
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schedule  monida  and  yellowstone  stage  company. 

Both  ways  via  Monida : 

First  day, — Leave  Monida  8.30  a.  m.,  arrive  Shambow  12.30  p.  m. ;  leave  Sham- 
bow  1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Dwelle's  5.30  p.  m. 
Jtkcond  day, — Leave  Dwelle's  8  a.m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  11.30  a.  m. 
Third  day. — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  8  a-  m^  arrive  Upper  Basin  10  a.  m. ;  leave 

Upper  Basin  4.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  6  p.  m. 
Fourth  day, — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  7.30  a.  m.,  arrive  West  Bay  1  p.  m. ;  leave 

West  Bay  3  p.  m.,  arrive  Lake  Hotel  5  p.  m. 
Fifth  day, — Leave  Lake  Hotel  9  a.  m.,  arrive  Canyon  Hotel  12  noon. 
sixth  day, — Leave  Canyon  Hotel  9.30  a.  m.,  arrive  Norris  12  noon ;  leave  Norris 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Mammoth  Springs  4  p.  m. 
Seventh  day. — Leave  Mammoth  Springs  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Norris  12  noon ;  leave  Norris 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Dwelle's  5.30  p.  m. 
Eighth  day, — Leave  Dwelle's  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Shambow  12  noon;  leave  Shambow 

1  p.  m.,  arrive  Monida  6  p.  m. 
In  Monida  and  out  via  Cinnabar: 

First  day.^—ljBAve  Monida  8.30  a.  m.,  arrive  Shambow  12.30  p.  m. ;  leave  Shambow 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Dwelle's  5.30  p.  m. 
Second  day, — Leave  Dwelle's  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  11.30  a.  m. 
Third  day, — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  8  a.  ra.,  arrive  Upper  Basin  10  a.  m. ;  leave 

Upper  Basin  4.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  6  p.  m. 
Fourth  day, — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  7.30  a.  m.,  arrive  West  Bay  1  p.  m.;  leave 

West  Bay  3  p.  m.,  arrive  Lake  Hotel  5  p.  m. 
Fifth  day, — Leave  Lake  Hotel  9  a.  m.,  arrive  Canyon  Hotel  12  noon. 
Sixth  day, — Leave  Canyon  Hotel  9  30  a.  m.,  arrive  Norris  12  noon;  leave  Norris 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Mammoth  Springs  4  p.  m. ;  leave  Mammoth  Springs  6.30  p.  m., 

arrive  Cinnabar  8  p.  m. 
Direct  connections  made  at  Cinnabar  with  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  for  St.  Paul. 
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Diary  of  Yellowstone  Park  ecouie,  winter  season  of  1S97-98, 

[George  Whittaker,  1897.] 

November  6, — Left  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  for  Noiris;  arrived  at  Norris  7.30  p.  m. 
Saw  5  elk  on  Swan  Lake  Meadow,  2  coyotes  at  Willow  Park.  Weather  cloudy  and 
cold. 

Nwemher  7. — Left  Norris  station  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  Mnd  Geyser: 
arrived  Mnd  Geyser  6  p.  m.  Saw  25  elk  1  mile  west  of  Canyon  Junction,  large  band 
near  Sulphar  Mountain,  172  on  east  side  of  Yellowstone  River,  opposite  mouth  of 
Alnm  Creek ;  1  red  fox  and  3  coyotes  at  Tront  Creek  bridge.  Weather  very  cold 
and  snowing  heavy. 

Hoveniher  8, — Left  Mnd  Geyser  station  and  crossed  Yellowstone  River  in  a  boat. 
Went  on  foot  for  about  4  miles  east,  making  about  8  miles  in  all.  Saw  1  deer  track, 
2  red  foxes.    Weather  storming  and  cold. 

November  9.— Left  Mud  Geyser  station  with  Sergeant  Simons  and  Private  Akers 
and  proceeded  to  Pelican  Creek  cabin.  Saw  1  elk.  Weather,  blinding  snowstorm 
all  day. 

November  10, — Left  cabin  with  Sergeant  Simons,  dismounted,  for  Pelican  Cone  and 
Mush  Kettles  on  Pelican  Creek ;  made  a  circuit  of  about  10  miles;  almost  impossible 
to  travel  with  horses.    Weather  stormy.    Saw  1  elk. 

November  11, — ^Left  cabin  with  Sergeant  Simons,  mounted,  for  head  of  Astringent 
Creek  and  White  Lake.  Left  Private  Akers  at  cabin  until  we  returned.  Preceded 
about  4  miles  on  horses,  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  south  end  of  White  Lake;  could 
not  get  there  with  horses  on  account  of  deep  snow.  Saw  no  sign  of  any  kind  all  day. 
Snow  between  2  and  3  feet  deep  on  the  head  of  Astringent  Creek.    Weather  stormy. 

November  12, — Left  cabin  for  head  of  Raven  Creek,  mounted ;  proceeded  as  far  as 
beaver  dams,  where  snow  was  too  deep  to  travel  with  horses.  Saw  some  fresh  beaver 
sign.  Decided  to  go  back  to  Mud  Geyser  station  for  grain  and  rations  and  return  in 
three  or  four  days.  No  sign  of  any  otber  game.  Weather,  snowing  and  raining; 
snow  going  very  fast. 

November  IS, — Left  Mud  Geyser  station  for  Tront  Creek  cabin,  with  snowshoe 
rations  for  cabin ;  took  Sergeant  Simons  and  Private  Akers  to  assist  me  in  putting 
wood  in  cabin,  and  show  them  route  to  Thumb  in  winter  time.  Saw  no  sign  of  game 
in  Hayden  Valley^  something  very  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Weather  cold 
and  stormy. 

November  14, — Left  Tront  Creek  cabin  for  Fountain  station:  decided  to  take  Ser- 
geant Simons  and  Private  Akers  with  me  and  return  to  Mud  Geyser  from  Foun^in 
and  go  back  to  Pelican  as  soon  as  I  get  through  at  this  place.  Had  intended  to  go 
up  to  Bear  Parks  and  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  and  take  Corporal  Holman  and  one  pri- 
vate with  me,  but  corporal  informed  me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Bear  Parks 
five  days  ago  and  saw  no  sign  of  any  game  in  there,  and  had  also  tried  to  get  to 
Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  with  horses,  and  the  deep  snow  drove  him  back.  There 
being  nothing  further  to  detain  me  here,  I  decided  to  return  to  Mud  Geyser  to-morrow 
and  try  the  Pelican  Creek  again.  Left  Trout  Creek  cabin  at  11.45  a.  m.  and  got  to 
foot  of  Mary's  Mountain  about  1  p.  m.  After  we  got  to  Snow  cabin  at  foot  of  moun- 
tain I  saw  two  very  fresh  tracks,  should  say  half  hour  old ;  examined  them  closely 
and  saw  they  were  bufi'alo;  about  half  mile  farther  came  onto  two  more  tracks, 
which  proved  to  be  buifalo  also,  but  not  so  large  as  first  two,  and  one  more  half  mile 
east  of  Magpie  Creek;  thought  best  not  to  pursue  them;  presume  they  were  some- 
where back  of  Fountain  Hotel  all  summer  and  are  just  moving  into  Hayden  Valley. 
Some  beaver  sign  in  Nez  Perce  Creek.    Weather  very  cold  and  stormy. 

November  15, — The  stock  being  very  tired,  and  it  being  very  cold  and  stormy,  I 
decided  to  lay  over  to-day  and  return  to  Mud  Geyser  to-morrow ;  and  by  the  time  I 
got  a  telephone  message  in  to  post  about  buffalo  it  was  11  a.  m.  before  I  got  back 
to  station,  almost  too  late  to  start  for  Mud  Geyser.  Requested  Corporal  Holman  to 
ride  up  to  Twin  Bnttes  and  see  if  there  were  any  bufi'alo  sign  there.  He  returned 
and  reported  nothing  but  elk  sign  and  some  beaver  sign  in  Sentinel  Creek.  Weather 
cold  and  stormy. 

November  16, — Left  station  for  Mua  Geyser  station  with  Sergeant  Simons  and 
Private  Akers  via  Marys  Mountain.  Arrived  at  station  4.30  p.  m.  Saw  15  elk  on 
Nez  Perce  Creek  at  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain.  Observed  that  Corporal  Holman  Is 
very  attentive  to  the  duty  assigned  him  to  prevent  poaching  in  the  park.  Weather 
cloudy  and  cold. 

Novembei'  17, — Stayed  at  Mud  Geyser  station  to  start  for  Pelican  Creek  to-morrow; 
there  being  some  work  to  do  pertalninir  to  my  stook  and  saddles,  was  too  late  to 
make  a  start  to-day.    Weather  clear  ana  cold. 

November  7^.— Left  Mud  Geyser  station  with  Sergeant  Simons  and  Private  Murphy 
for  Pelican  Creek  cabin,  intending  to  go  up  to  Mirror  Plateau  and  head  of  Flint 
Creek.  Arrived  at  cabin  at  4  p.  m.  Saw  14  swan  on  Yellowstone  River  above  ford. 
Weather  cloudy. 
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November  19. — Left  cabin  for  Mirror  Plateaa,  but  found/ after  proceeding  abont  5 
miles,  the  snow  so  deep  and  hard  that  could  not  go  there,  so  tried  to  go  ap  to  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  and  go  down  Willow  Creek,  but  could  not  get  there,  so  had  to 
turn  back.  Could  do  nothing  with  horses  on  account  of  snow.  Saw  tivo  buffalo 
tracks  on  Astringent  Creek ;  quite  a  number  of  elk  sign  on  Pelican  Creek.  Weather 
cold  and  stormy. 

Nocember  20. — Left  cabin  for  Mud  Geyser  station  with  intention  of  returning  to 
post,  it  beinguseless  to  try  to  do  anything  with  horses.  Saw  27  swan  on  river 
above  ford.     Weather  stormy  and  cold. 

November  SU — Left  Mud  Geyser  for  Norris;  arrived  at  Norris  at  5.30  p.  m.  In  my 
experience  with  the  detachment  at  Mud  Geyser  I  found  that  they  were  preventing 
any  poaching  being  done  in  their  district.  A  band  of  abont  200  elk  crossed  the 
river  above  Alum  Creek,  just  as  I  came  by.    Weather  cloudy  and  cold. 

November  22. — Left  Norris  station  for  Fort  Yellowstone;  stayed  back  with  team- 
ster to  remove  large  rook  out  of  road,  but  could  not  remove  it;  tried  to  pull  it  out, 
but  could  not.  Fixed  telephone  wire  at  Crystal  Spring.  Saw  a  band  of  about  200 
elk  at  Swan  Lake;  about  75  elk  in  the  timber  about  1  mile  poat  from  post;  15  deer  at 
Golden  Gate.    Weather  cloudy. 

[James  G.  Morrison,  1897.] 

November  24. — Left  the  post  with  Privates  McReynolds  and  Miller  to  go  over  on 
the  Gallatin.  On  account  of  the  deep  snow  we  got  no  farther  than  the  pocket  on 
Fawn  Creek^  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  750  elk';  also  numerous  signs  of  beaver 
on  the  Gardiner  River  and  Fawn  Creek.    Distance  traveled,  about  12  miles. 

November  26. — ^Took  back  trail  down  Fawn  Creek  about  4  miles,  thence  south 
along  Quadrant  Mountain  to  Indian  Creek  and  up  it  about  4  miles  to  snowshoe 
shack,  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  150  elk ;  many  signs  of  beaver  on  this  creek. 
Distance  traveled,  about  15  miles. 

November  26. — Remained  in  camp^  scouting  up  Indian  Creek.  No  signs  of  game. 
Distanoe  traveled,  about  10  miles. 

November  27. — Proceeded  to  the  post.    Distance,  12  miles. 

[George  Whitteker,  18ir7.] 

November  2S  to  25. — Doing  duty  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

November  26. — Received  order  to  go  to  Mud  Geyser  with  pack  mule  and  four  pairs 
snowshoes. 

November  27. — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  for  Norris;  left  post  at  3  p.  m  ,  arrived  Norris 
7.30  p.  m.  Weather  cold  and  storming.  Saw  19  elks  6  miles  south  of  post;  also  2 
deer  and  3  coyotes  6^  miles  south  of  post. 

November  28, — Left  Norris  10.30  a.  m.  for  Mud  Geyser;  arrived  Mud  Geyser  4.30  p.  m. 
Took  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Private  Helm  to  assist  me  to  Canyon  .Juuctiun,  but  finding 
my  horse  and  mule  and  Sergeant  Simons's  horse  very  tiied,  decided  to  have  them  ^o 
to  Mud  Geyser  with  me  and  return  the  following  day  via  Canyon  Hotel  to  see  if  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  trip  due  north  to  Fort  Yellowstone  from  Grebe  Lake.  8nw 
a  band  of  elk  on  east  side  of  Yellowstone  River  between  Trout  Creek  and  Mud 
Geyser ;  presume  there  were  about  70  of  them.  Weather  clear,  until  evening  it  began 
to  snow. 

November  29. — Left  Mud  Geyser  on  return  trip  to  Norris  with  Sergeant  Welsh  and 
Private  Helm.  Went  to  Canyon  Hotel  to  see  how  deep  huow  was,  but  found  it  too 
deep  to  go  to  Grebe  Lake  with  horses.  Went  to  hotel  and  sent  Captnin  Erwin,  the 
aesiatant  superintendent  of  the  park,  the  following  message  over  telephone: 

"  Trip  must  be  made  on  snowshoes.  Leave  Canyon ;  will  be  at  Norris  about  4  p.  m. 
If  any  other  orders  call  Norris. 

"  Whittaker,  Scout." 

Did  not  arrive  at  Norris  until  5  p.  m.  Weather  forenoon  cloudy,  afternoon  snowing 
very  hard.     Hard  for  stock  to  travel  and  make  time. 

November  SO. — Stayed  at  Norris  to  wait  for  wagon  to  come  with  snowshoes.  Dur- 
ing the  day  I  took  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Private  Hemstead  with  their  skis  and  broke 
the  trail  as  far  as  Virginia  Meadows ;  made  a  circuit  of  about  7  miles;  found  it  very 
hard  snow  shoeing;  the  snow  was  very  soft  and  our  skis  would  sink  about  6  to  8 
inches.  Wagon  arrived  at  5  p.  m.  with  skis  for  Norris  station  and  myself  and  Scout 
Malin.    Weather  very  stormy. 

December  1, — Sergeant  Welsh,  Scout  Malin,  and  myself  left  Norris  on  snowshoes 
for  Canyon  Hotel  at  9.45  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Canyon  at  3.30  p.  m. ;  fouud  suowshooing 
fairly  good  for  time  of  year.  Depth  of  snow  from  18  to  30  inches  between  Norris 
and  Canyon  Hotel.  One  mountain  lion  track  on  Canyon  road  1  mile  east  of  Norris; 
one  on  sulphur  beds  3  miles  west  of  Canyon.  Met  lineman  and  Privates  Murphy 
and  Davis  on  their  way  to  Norris  to  get  some  mail  which  was  brought  out  on  the 
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wagon  yesterday ;  they  return  to  Mad  Geyser  to-morrow.    I  sent  my  horses  in  firom 
Norris  by  Private  Hemstead.    No  game  seen.    Weather  clear. 

December  S, — Left  Canyon  Hotel  with  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Scout  Malln  to  make  a 
trip  to  Grebe  Lake,  thence  north  to  Fort  Yellowstone,  on  snowshoes.  Left  Canyon 
Hotel  at  8.35  a.  m. ;  went  np  Cascade  Creek  to  lake,  thence  to  Grebe  Lake ;  found 
all  beaver  had  not  been  molested.  Cut  north  from  Grebe  Lake  and  went  to  poachers' 
old  cabin  on  the  head  waters  of  aJtributary  of  Lava  Creek.  Saw  no  game.  Snow- 
shoeing  was  very  easy  to-day.  Made  about  10  miles  from  Canyon  Hotel.  Depth  of 
snow,  from  12  to  24  inches  up  to  Grebe  Lake ;  from  there  the  snow  was  f^om  3  to  4 
feet.    Weather  clear;  10  degrees  below  zero  this  morning  at  6.90  o'clock. 

Deoember  S, — Left  cabin  with  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Mtdin  at  7.30  a.  m. :  began  to 
climb  the  divide  and  kept  working  along  the  top  until  we  came  to  Storm  Peak,  then 
began  to  descend  to  Lupine  Creek;  when  we  reached  the  creek  bed,  we  found  it 
very  hard  shoeing  on  account  of  lack  of  snow.  On  the  divide  from  the  oabin  all 
the  way  to  Lupine  Creek  the  snow  was  about  4  to  5  feet  deep.  No  sign  of  anybodv 
in  that  district.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  pine  marten  around  Storm  Peas 
and  on  the  head  wate^  of  Lupine  Creek ;  great  many  elk  sign  near  Wraith  Falls.  I 
think  we  made  about  25  miles  on  our  trip  for  to-day.  Weather  clear  and  cold.  Came 
in  on  foot  from  top  of  East  Gardiner  grade;  arrived  at  post  about  7.30  p.  m.  Saw 
3  deer  and  1  elk  near  Blacktail  Creek ;  saw  tepee  near  Storm  Peak,  but  nothing  in  it. 
From  the  divide  above  cabin  could  see  the  Tower  Creek  country,  but  saw  no  sign  of 
anything  there. 

[V.  J.  Malin,  1897.] 

October  8, — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Corporal  Omis  and  Private  Canovan  at 
2.30  p.  m. ;  arrived  at  Blacktail  Creek  at  5  p.  m.,  about  8  miles  east  from  fort.  Saw  1 
blacktail  buck  and  2  coyotes  on  the  road. 

October  9. — Went  on;  followed  down  Blacktail  Creek  near  the  month;  beaver 
houses  and  dams  had  not  been  disturbed  on  the  creek.  I  showed  Omis  and  Cano- 
van  the  trail  to  cross  the  river  at  mouth  of  Blacktail ;  also  lower  and  middle  trail 
going  to  Cooke  City.  Camped  at  Yancey's  about  5  p.  m.  No  game  seen.  Weather 
very  stormy ;  snow  and  wind. 

October  10. — Left  camp  at  Yancey's  at  7.30.  Crossed  main  Yellowstone  on  Baro- 
nett's  bridge;  then  went  up  Lamar  River  about  1  mile  and  forded;  then  cut  across 
divide  to  trail  on  north  side  of  the  river, Jeading  to  Cooke  City,  about  2^  miles  from 
Slough  Creek;  then  turned  northwest  to  Bunalo  Plateau  and  made  camp  near 
Montana- Wyoming  line  on  a  branch  of  Hell  Roaring  Creek,  4  p.m.  Corporal  Herb 
and  Private  Hardin  came  to  our  camp  near  5  p.  m.— trailed  us  from  where  we  hit 
the  trai^  on  north  side  of  Yellowstone,  which  leads  to  Soda  Butte  and  Cooke  City. 

October  11. — Left  camp  with  Omis,  Herb,  and  Canovan  at  8.30  and  traveled  east  to 
the  pass  between  Hell  Roaring  and  Buffalo  Fork  of  Slough  Creek.  Found  snow 
about  18  inches  deep  and  crusted  hard,  so  it  was  hard  for  horses  to  travel;  then 
traveled  north  to  what  is  considered  near  the  north  line  of  the  park.  Saw  1  black- 
tail  buck  and  4  bull  elk;  also  beaver  dam  and  house  and  fresh  work  of  the  beaver 
in  the  creek,  which  was  a  small  branch  of  Hell  Roaring.  Herb  sent  Harding  back  to 
station.    Suowing  and  cold ;  windy. 

October  12, — Traveled  north  with  Omis,  Herb,  and  Canovan,  to  north  line  near 
Hell  Roaring  Creek.  Saw  5  bull  elk  on  trip.  Got  back  to  camp  at  5  p.  m.  Found 
Harding  in  camp. 

October  IS. — Omis,  Herb,  and  Harding  scouted  up  the  main  Hell  Roaring  Creek; 
reported  when  returning  no  sign  of  game  or  poachers.  I  went  west  on  Buffalo 
Plateau ;  no  sign  of  same  or  poachers.    Snowing  and  rain. 

October  14. — All  left  camp  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  traveled  main  trail  to  Soda  Bntte. 
Got  to  station  at  5  p.  m. 

October  16. — Left  station  at  10  a.  m.  with  Omis,  Herb,  and  Bremer.  Arrived  at 
upper  end  of  Alastin  meadows  at  5.30  p.  m.,  about  2  miles  south  of  the  line  of  the 
park.  Richard  Randall  and  Roseborongh  in  the  party;  they  had  written  permit 
to  carry  their  guns  and  to  pack  meat  through  the  park  to  Soda  Butte,  thence  along 
tbe  road  to  Gardiner.  Saw  near  1,000  elk  on  Warm  Spring  Creek ;  also  a  very  large 
band  on  Specimen  Mountain. 

October  16, — I  took  Herb,  Bremer,  Omis,  and  Canovan  as  near  north  boundary  line 
as  I  could  judge  from  the  line  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Randall  and  Roseborongh 
went  across  the  line  hunting.    Clear  and  fine. 

October  17, — ^All  scouted  up  Slough  Creek  to  where  the  line  crosses  the  mountains. 
Clenr  and  fine. 

October  18. — Canovan  and  myself  went  across  the  point  of  the  mountain  to  Buffalo 
Fork  of  Slough  Creek  to  near  line  of  park.  The  other  men  went  np  Slough  Creek 
outside  the  park,  hunting.    Ornis  killed  a  blacktail  deer.    Clear  and  fine. 

October  /P.— Started  back  to  Soda  Butte  Station  and  arrived  at  3.30  p.  m.    Rose- 
borough  and  Randall  also  went  to  the  Butte.    Warm ;  thawing,  so  the  travel 
muddy. 
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Oetoher  20, — ^All  remained  at  the  station.  Raining  all  day.  Blane  and  Hoppe  cap- 
tured negro  sapposed  to  be  the  negro  who  broke  jail  in  Deadwood,  Dak. 

October  f/.— All  left  station  for  Cache  Creek;  followed  up  the  main  creek  to  right- 
hand  fork,  thence  np  the  right-hand  fork  to  the  canyon,  then  up  the  divide  to  near 
the  line  of  the  park.  Camped  at  5  p.  m.  Herb,  Omis,  Canovan,  and  Edwards, 
Randall,  and  Roseborough  started  east,  hunting.  I  went  pn  top  of  the  mountain, 
0O  I  could  see  Saddle  Mountain  and  Baronet  Peak,  to  determine,  as  near  as  possible, 
where  the  line  would  cut  the  mountain  and  creek,  and  found  tnat  we  were  campod 
in  the  park  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  as  near  as  I  could  tell.  Herb  and 
Edwards,  while  hunting,  came  across  the  comer  of  the  timber  reserve,  and  found 
the  line  of  the  park ;  also  trees  and  monuments  showing  the  line.  The  line  is  also 
blazed  as  far  as  followed  north  and  south.    No  sign  of  game  in  the  country. 

October  f^.— Started  back  to  station;  arrived  at  3  p.  m.  Lots  of  elk  on  bottom 
between  Lamar  River  and  Soda  Butte  Creek.  I  saw  several  coyotes  and  some  moun- 
tain-lion tracks.    Warm  and  pleasant. 

October  2S. — Randall,  Omis,  Canovan,  and  I  left  station  at  10  a.  m.  and  arrived  at 
camp  on  Slough  Creek  at  4.60  p.  m.  Saw  several  thousand  elk  between  Soda  Butte 
and  Slough  Creek.  Both  sides  of  Lamar  River  alive  with  elk;  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  must  have  been  7,000. 

October  €4. — All  hunted  north  of  line  for  camp  meat,  but  nothing  outside  of  the 
park  lines  but  bulls.  Found  on  my  way  to  camp  an  old  camp  where  poachers  had 
been  camped.  Near  the  line  they  had  left  their  camp  outfit,  cooking  utensils,  also 
three  quarters  of  elk,  hung  up  in  the  trees,  about  500  yards  from  their  camp. 

October  £5, — All  scouted  the  country  between  the  north  line  and  Slough  Creek  to 
see  if  we  could  find  any  more  signs  of  poachers,  but  found  no  camps  made  lately. 
The. beaver  in  Slough  Creek  have  not  been  disturbed. 

October  96, — Left  camp  on  Slough  Creek  and  followed  it  down  through  the  canyon 
to  or  near  the  mouth.  Crossed  the  Lamar  River  and  went  to  Yancey's  place  and 
camped  for  the  night.  Several  hundred  elk  at  mouth  of  Slough  Creek ;  also,  several 
hundred  on  Specimen  Mountain  and  Little  Specimen  Creek.  Ornis  killed  1  coyote, 
and  we  saw  lots  of  signs  and  several  coyotes. 

October  S7, — Left  camp  at  8.S0  and  arrived  at  Fort  Yellowstone  at  2.30.  Saw  no 
game,  but  a  large  herd  had  come  oflf  of  Mount  Washburn  and  crossed  the  road,  going 
towards  the  Yellowstone  River,  near  Devils  Gut. 

November  50.— Left  poet  for  Norris  Station  at  11  a.  m.  with  Sergeant  Bernstein, 
mounted,  and  Donehue  as  teamster.  Saw  a  band  of  near  200  elk  on  Swan  Lako  Flat ; 
2  coyotes  on  road  near  Crvstal  Springs;  24  geese  on  lake  at  3-mile  post  from  Norris. 
Met  syndicate  team,  with  driver  and  Andy  Wold,  on  road  to  Spriugs.  Arrived  at 
Norris  Station  at  4.30  p.m.  Ten  to  12  inches  of  snow  beyond  Crystal  Springs  to 
Norris. 

December  1. — Left  Norris,  with  Whittaker  and  Sergeant  Welsh,  for  Canyon  on 
snowshoes  at  9.45 ;  arrived  at  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  3.30.  Snow  would  average  about 
20  inches  deep. 

December ;?.— Left  Canyon  Hotel  with  Whittaker  and  Sergeant  Welsh.  Traveled 
np  Cascade  Creek  to  the  lake,  thence  across  to  Grebe  Lake;  then  took  np  the  trail 
that  Reeb  and  Smitzer  took  after  the  robbery,  to  the  cabin  built  by  poachers. 
Cascade  Creek  and  Lake  ^ozen  and  covered  with  snow,  so  could  tell  nothing  re^^ard- 
ing  the  beaver  in  the  creek  and  lake.  No  sign  of  game  or  poachers;  snow  average 
about  3i  feet  deen. 

December  5.— All  left  cabin  at  about  7.30  a.  m. ;  traveled  to  top  of  divide  looking 
into  Tower  Creek,  then  followed  along  the  head  of  the  divide  to  the  head  of  Lupine 
Creek,  then  down  the  creek  to  the  open  country,  then  across  to  the  main  road  lead- 
ing from  Springs  to  Cooke  City;  arrived  at  Fort  Yellowstone  at  8  p.  m. ;  snow  4  to  5 
feet  deep  in  mountains,  very  little  in  the  open  country. 

December  6, — Made  trip  along  north  line  back  of  Cinnabar,  then  followed  around 
the  foot  of  mountains  to  target  ground,  then  down  old  road  to  Gardiner.  Game  seen 
on  trip,  about  250  antelope  in  ^othills,  3  blacktail  deer  near  old  brickyard,  8  bull 
elk  above  target  ground,  2  live  and  8  dead  coyotes. 

• 

[George  Whittaker,  1897.] 

December  4, — Reported  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty. 

December  6  and  6. — Doing  post  duty. 

December  7. — Left  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  for  Yancey's  with  saddle  horse  and  2 
pack  mules.  Saw  2  mountain  sheep  on  east  end  of  Mount  £verts ;  4  elk  on  Black- 
tail,  82  one  mile  west  of  Yancey's,  and  2  deer  same  place.    Weather  stormy. 

December  8, — Left  Yancey's  and  proceeded  to  Soda  Butte  Station.  Saw  large  herd 
of  elk  near  hot  spring,  2  miles  southeast  of  Yancey's — about  75  in  the  herd;  3  small 
herds  about  1  mile  north  of  the  junction  of  Yellowstone  and  Lamar  rivers,  27  iu  one 
herd|  64  in  next  one,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  there  were  over  300  in  the  other  herd. 
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Twelve  ball  elk  near  the  Junction  Bntto ;  59  on  the  southeast  side  of  Jnnction  Batte; 
33  near  Cedar  Ford  of  Lamar  River;  large  herd  near  the  mouth  of  Slongh  Creek— 
can  say  there  were  between  200  and  300;  large  herd  on  the  east  side  of  Slongh 
Creek — between  50  and  75;  4  deer  on  Little  Specimen  Creek ;  11  elk  on  Specimen 
divide;  large  herd  on  west  side  of  Driiid  Peak  of  about  100;  some  scattered  all  the 
way  from  Amethyst  Creek  to  Soda  Butte.    Corporal  Herb  and  2  privates  absent  on 

Satrol  duty  on  Slough  Creek.  Weather  stormy.  Snowed  about  5  inches  of  snow 
uring  the  night.    Saw  7  coyotes  near  carcass  of  dead  elk,  1  mile  from  station. 

December  9, — Left  station  on  snowshoes  for  trip  up  Opal  Creek,  then  over  to  head 
of  Flint  Creek,  bat  broke  one  of  my  snowshoes  at  foot  of  Specimen  Ridge,  so  had  to 
return  to  station.  Was  too  late  to  make  the  trip  by  the  time  I  had  secured  new 
shoes,  so  had  to  abandon  it.  Corporal  Herb  promised  to  make  the  trip  by  next 
Tnesday.    Saw  14  elk  opposite  station.    Weather  cloudy. 

December  10, — Left  Soda  Butte  with  Corporal  Herb  and  Scout  Malin  for  Hellroarinff 
Creek.  Saw  about  700  elk  near  Junctiuu  Meadow ;  200  on  Slough  Creek ;  about  1,000 
scattered  aroand  between  the  outlet  of  Lamar  River  and  Hellroarine  Creek ;  also 
between  400  and  500  on  east  side  of  Hellroaring;  some  on  west  side  also,  hot  coald 
not  see  them  very  well ;  should  say  there  were  about  150  of  them.  Camped  on  the 
State  line  near  Hellroaring  Creek.  Saw  1  dead  elk  on  Slough  Creek  ana  6  coyotes 
eating  on  his  carcass.  The  elk  had  evidently  been  run  down  and  killed  by  the  6 
coyotes  last  night.  It  was  a  last  spring  calf  and  was  in  good  condition.  Weather 
fair.    No  sign  of  anyone  in  the  country  we  came  over. 

December  11. — Left  camp  with  Corporal  Herb  and  Scout  Malin.  Game  seen  to>day 
was  6  large  herds  of  elk — 2  herds  on  east  side  of  Hellroaring  creek,  3  herds  on  west 
side,  and  1  herd  on  Blaoktail  Creek.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  coant  them, 
but  I  will  say  there  were  at  least  3,000  between  Hellroaring  and  the  month  of  Cot- 
ton wood  Creek  and  300  on  Blaoktail.  Saw  3  white-tail  deer  near  east  side  of  Cotton- 
wood Basin,  12  on  Gardiner  Grade,  1  mountain  sheep  near  Cottonwood.  No  sign  of 
anybody  in  the  district. 

Cori^oral  Herb  and  his  detachment  keep  a  very  close  watch  of  that  conn  try.  Cor- 
poral Herb  came  as  far  as  Blaoktail  bridge,  then  left  me  and  went  to  Yancey's. 
Malin  left  me  at  ford  on  Yellowstone  River.  Weather  stormy.  There  were  a  great 
many  fresh  signs  of  beaver  in  Blaoktail  creek  about  1  mile  from  outlet.  Arrived  at 
Fort  Yellowstone  at  4.45. 

December  12, — Doing  duty  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

December  IS. — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Dawson,  of  D  Troop,  and  Private 
Martin,  of  H  Troop,  and  3  pack  mules,  for  Fawn  Pass.  Proceeded  as  far  as  Golden 
Gate,  where  we  were  compelled  to  return  to  post  on  account  of  deep  snowdrift  in  the 

J^ate,  which  was  about  15  feet  deep  on  the  upper  side  and  tapered  down  to  7  feet  on 
ower  side.    Saw  10  deer  at  3- mile  post  south  of  post.    Weather  very  stormy. 

December  19, — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Scout  Morrison  and  4-mule  team  and 
driver  at  8.10  a.  m.  for  Norris.  Had  4-mnle  team  and  8  men  to  assist  our  t<'am 
through  the  Snow  Pass.  After  getting  on  the  main  road  at  Swan  Lake  found  it  fairly 
good  traveling  to  Indian  Creek ;  began  to  get  very  hard  from  there  on ;  could  not 
get  farther  than  Crystal  Spring  on  account  of  mules  being  tired ;  had  to  camp  there 
for  the  night.    Saw  small  herd  of  elk  near  the  Snow  Paas.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

December  20, — Left  Crjstal  Spring  cabin  for  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  about  8  a.  m.; 
arrived  at  Norris  for  dinner.  Left  Norris  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrived  at  Canyon  Hotel  at 
7.30  p.  m.    No  game  on  road.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

December  21, — Left  Canyon  Hotel  at  6.45  a.  m..  intending  to  go  to  Mud  Geyser 
Station  and  secure  the  body  of  Private  Davis,  wuo  was  found  frozen  to  death  10 
miles  from  Lake  Hotel  on  road  to  Thumb,  and  brought  to  Mud  Geyser  Station  by 
Sergeants  Simons  and  Welch  and  Private  Akers.  Found  that  Sergeants  Simons  and 
Welnh  had  tied  the  body  up  with  canvas  and  had  everything  readv  to  start  back  to 
the  Canyon  Hotel  after  dinner.  Left  Mud  Geyser  at  1  p.  m.  with  Scout  Morrison, 
Sergeants  Simons  and  Welsh  and  Private  Hemstead  to  retnm  to  Canyon  Hotel  with 
body  of  Private  Davis.  Arrived  at  Canyon  Hotel  at  5  p.  m.  No  game  seen  on  road. 
Weather  stormy  in  forenoon  and  clear  in  afternoon.  Fairly  good  traveling  for  the 
team. 

December  22. — Left  Canyon  Hotel  at  7.25  a.  m.  for  Crystal  Spring;  arrived  at 
Norris  for  noon  hour;  left  Norris  1.45  p.  m. ;  arrived  Crystal  Spring  at  5  p.m. 
Weather  clear  and  cold. 

December  SS, — Left  Crystal  Spring  with  same  party  for  Mammoth  Hot  Springs; 
left  cabin  at  7.04  a.  m. ;  arrived  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  11.55  a.  m.  Saw  17  elk 
near  Snow  Pass.  Weather  clear  and  cold.  Depth  of  snow  from  Norris  to  Indian  Creek 
about  2  feet;  from  Norris  to  Canyon  3  to  4  feet;  from  Canyon  to  Mad  Geyser  from 
12  to  30  inches;  all  the  snow  is  very  soft. 

December  24, — Left  l"  ort  Yellowstone  to  make  a  trip  to  Gardiner,  Horr,  and  Aid- 
ridge;  arrived  at  Gardiner;  decided  to  remain  over  night.    Weather  cloudy. 

December  25, — Left  Gardiner  City  at  8.45  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  Horr.    Stopped 
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two  faoQTS  m  Horr,  then  proceeded  to  Aldridge;  arrived  there  12.30  p.  m.  Weather 
oloady. 

Deeemher  £6, — Left  Aldridge  and  returned  to  Gardiner.  Remained  in  Gardiner  over 
night.    Weather  stormy. 

i>rceiiiftfrf 7.— Left  Gardiner;  from  Gardiner  went  np  on  Meant  Everts;  saw  a 
great  many  elk  and  antelope  np  there ;  saw  6  mountain  sheep  also;  weather  cold 
and  stormy;  firom  Mount  Everts  returned  to  Fort  Yellowstone;  arrived  at  post  at 
5.30  p.  m.  On  this  entire  trip  I  have  gathered  some  information  that  sooner  or  later 
will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  some  poachers. 

Veeember  31. — Left  Fort  Yellowstone,  mounted,  with  privates  Disbrow  and  Root, 
of  H  Troop.  Proceeded  as  far  as  Snow  Pass,  mounted ;  then  proceeded  on  skis  up 
Glen  Creek :  then  over  the  divide  to  head  of  Gardiner  River,  at  foot  of  Electric  Peak, 
and  campea  for  the  night.  Saw  12  elk  near  head  of  Glen  Creek.  Weather  clear  and 
cold. 

[Geo.  Whittaker,  1898.] 

January  1. — ^Left  camp  with  same  party  for  Mulharen  Cre«k  and  Fish  Lake. 
Camped  on  Fish  Lake  over  night.  Saw  one  fresh  track  of  mountain  sheep.  Weather 
clear. 

January  2. — Iieft  Fish  Lake  at  daybreak.  Proceeded  down  Mulharen  Creek  one 
mile:  then  kept  working  along  the  park  line,  intending  to  go  to  head  of  Reese 
Creek,  but  Private  Root  broke  one  of  his  snowshoes  when  we  were  just  opposite 
Aldridge,  so  I  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  road,  as  we  could  not  use  our  skis  any  more. 
Saw  one  old  snow  traU,  which  I  presume  was  one  week  old  or  more.  Came  on  to  an 
old  cabin,  but  it  was  empty  and  there  had  been  nobody  near  it  this  winter.  The 
cabin  is  in  the  park,  but  very  near  the  line.  Saw  no  ^ame.  Weather  clear.  We 
arrived  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  3d. 

January  12. — Sergeant  Wall,  of  H  Troop,  and  Corporal  Herb,  of  Soda  Butte  Sta- 
tion, and  myself  left  Fort  Yellowstone  for  main  camp  on  Big  Blacktail  Creek.  From 
post  we  went  to  first  bridge  on  Gardiner  River,  then  tnrned  to  the  right  and  went  up 
the  old  road  to  old  coal  mine.  At  the  coal  mine  we  saw  22  mountain  sheep — 1  rams 
and  15  ewes.  I  then  sent  Corporal  Herb  on  top  of  Mount  Everts,  while  Sergeant 
Wall  and  I  patrolled  along  the  clifTs  at  Eagles  Nest;  then  went  down  as  far  as  the 
Yellowstone  River;  then  up  the  old  Turkey  Pen  road  to  Blacktail.  Saw  1  moun- 
tain sheep  near  old  slaughterhouse  on  Turkey  Pen  road ;  about  20  antelope  on  Gardi- 
ner flat.  Saw  about  1,200  elk  on  Mount  Everts;  saw  21  deer  scattered  on  Mount 
Everts.  Corporal  Ornes  and  Private  Bremier  left  post  with  pack  train  with  rations 
and  forage  for  main  camp.  Found  everytliiug  O.  K.  in  camp.  Weather  clear  and 
very  cold.  Saw  one  human  foot  track  on  Everts,  but  it  was  about  four  days  old  and 
was  not  very  plain. 

January  IS, — Took  Sergeant  Wall  and  Corporal  Ornes,  mounted,  and  proceeded  up 
Crevasse  Creek  to  patrol  that  place  and  also  measure  the  distance  from  park  line  to 
where  Miner  killed  the  elk,  and  found  it  was  235  yards  due  south  of  the  line,  as  near 
as  we  could  make  it.  Brought  the  head  to  camp  to  be  sent  to  post  as  evidence 
against  Mr.  Miner.  Saw  88  elk  on  east  side  of  Crevasse  Creek;  24  on  head  of  Dry 
Gulch  creek.    Weather  cloudy. 

January  14, — Left  camp  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Corporal  Herb  and  3  pack  mules 
to  go  over  to  Buffalo  Creek  and  remain  there  three  days,  if  necessary.  Sent  Corpo- 
ral Ornes  into  the  post  with  2  mules  and  letter  to  Captain  Erwin,  and  elk  meat  and 
elk  head  of  Mr.  Mmei^s.  Saw  48  elk  on  Dry  Gulch  Creek ;  4  white-tail  deer  same 
place.  Elk  sign  were  very  numerous  on  Crevasse  Mountain.  Weather  clear. 
Went  into  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek  at  4  p.  m.  The  snow  is  very  deep  on  Crevasse 
Mountain. 

January  15, — Stayed  in  camp  until  about  11  a.  m.,  then  took  Sergeant  Wall  and 
rode  out  toward  the  park  line.  Just  before  we  came  to  the  line  we  found  an  elk, 
dressed  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  there  was  a  fresh  track  of  a  man  leading 
into  the  park,  but  before  we  got  there  he  had  come  out  again  and  gone  down  towards 
Bear  Gulch,  but  later  on  I  saw  him  coming  back.  I  had  already  found  his  camp  and 
a  man  in  it  who  said  his  partner  was  out  hunting  horses,  so  I  sent  Corporal  Herb 
down  to  watch  his  partner,  when  he  came  in,  and  see  what  he  had  with  him.  At 
that  time  I  saw  a  man  moving  alon^  the  cliffs  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  so  I 
watched  him  until  I  thought  he  was  in  the  park,  then  went  after  him  and  arrested 
him  for  hunting  in  the  park.  It  turned  out  to  be  Scotty  Crawford,  or  "  Horse-thief 
Scotty.''  Brought  him  into  the  post  and  Captain  Erwin  ordered  him  confined  until 
we  con  Id  find  out  for  certain  whether  he  was  in  the  park  or  not.  Weather  cloudy 
and  cold. 

January  16. — Left  post  with  Lieutenant  Arnold  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo  Creek,  to 
determine  whether  Scotty  Crawford  was  in  the  park  when  we  arrested  him.  Foimd 
the  stakes  and  monuments  and  found  that  he  (Scotty)  was  all  of  50  yards  out,  but 
found  where  he  had  been  all  of  400  yards  inside,  but  when  arrested  he  was  about  100 
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yards  outside  the  line.    Retnmed  to  Fort  Tellowstone  at  7.30  p.  m.    Weather  clear 
and  cold. 

January  17. — Stayed  at  Fort  Yellowstone  to  meet  Sheriff  Yonng^  from  LiTingston. 
He  arrived  on  the  mail  stapre  and  said  he  would  take  charge  of  Scotty  in  Oardiner, 
to  morrow.    Told  him  I  woald  meet  him  at  10  a.  m.    Weather  cloudy,  not  very  cold. 

January  18. — By  order  of  Captain  Erwin,  tuck  prisoner  Crawford  to  Gardiner  and 
turned  him  over  to  Sheriff  Youu^,  who  told  me  to  have  all  the  witnesses  to  appear  in 
Horr  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  sent  Private  Root  up  to  camp  and  told  him  to  have  Sergeant 
Wall  and  Corporal  Herb  come  down  at  once  and  move  the  camp  down  also.  They 
arrived  at  2  p.  m.  in  Gardiner;  then  I  took  them  to  Horr.  Scotty  was  tried  and 
found  ''not  gailty."  Then  his  partner  had  Sergeant  Wall  arrested  for  taking  bis 
gun  away  from  him,  but  Sergeant  Wall  was  discharged.  Justice  Erret  said  he  could 
not  make  a  case  of  it.  Returned  to  post  at  8.45  p.  m.  Weather  clear  and  very  cold. 
Saw  8  mountain  sheep  at  Eagles  Nest. 

January  19, — Stayed  at  post  to  wait  for  Private  Carter  to  come  in  from  camp  on 
Blacktail  Creek ;  he  arrived  at  8.45  p.  m. 

January  W. — ^Left  post,  mounted,  and  rode  over  to  Mount  Everts.  Saw  8  mountain 
sheep  on  Mount  Everts;  about  600  elk  there  also;  6  deer  same  place.  Saw  where 
somebody  had  built  a  small  footbridge  across  the  Gardiner  River,  near  the  mouth. 
Returned  to  post  at  5  p.  m.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

January  gl. — Left  poet  with  Private  Weston,  of  H  Troop,  mounted.  Proceeded 
from  the  bridge  2  miles  north  of  post  to  the  old  coal  bank  on  Mount  Everts;  from 
there  to  mouth  of  Gardiner  River,  thence  along  the  north  line  of  park  as  far  as  the 
Gassert  ranche,  thence  back  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Saw  11  mountain  sheep  on  Mount 
Everts;  about  200  antelope  on  Gardiner  flat  on  east  side  of  the  Gardiner  River;  4 
whitetail  deer  near  Government  garden;  7  near  post  ice  house;  about  75  elk  back  of 
the  Gassert  ranche.    Arrived  at  post  about  5.S0  p.  m.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

January  ff . — Remained  in  post  until  6  p.  m.,  then  packed  up  5  mules  and  left  post 
with  Sergeant  Wall,  Private  Weston,  and  Private  Martin  to  make  a  night  camp  on 
Mount  Everts.  Made  camp  on  McMahon  Creek  at  8.10  p.  m.  Returned  to  poet  with 
Private  Martin  at  9.20  p.  m.  Left  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  of  H  Troop  in 
camp  for  six  days,  by  order  of  Captain  Erwin.    Weather  stormy  and  cold. 

January  SS. — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Carter  and  Private  Martin,  of  H 
Troop,  and  Private  Squires,  of  D  Troop,  and  5  pack  mules  to  make  a  camp  just  back 
of  Cinnabar.  Left  post  at  10  a.  m. :  arrived  in  camp  at  1  p.  m.  Sent  Private  Martin 
back  to  post  with  3  mules.  Saw  about  150  antelope  on  Gardiner  Fiat;  6  elk  back  of 
Gassert  ranche.    Weather,  clear  and  oold. 

January  24, — Left  camp  with  Private  Carter  to  make  a  patrol  up  Reese  Creek. 
Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m. ;  returned  at  4.30  p.  m.  After  going  up  Reese  Creek  to  within 
one-half  mile  of  park  line  saw  some  smoke  away  up  in  a  little  draw  or  ravine  and 
concluded  it  was  a  poachers  camp.  I  went  about  one-fourth  mile  inside  the  park ; 
saw  lots  of  game  sign.  Tried  to  ride  to  foot  of  Electric  Creek,  but  snow  was  too 
deep  for  our  horses ;  so  returned  to  camp  to  go  up  and  get  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private 
WcMton  to  come  down  and  help  me  investigate  what  that  camp  is  doing  there. 
Weather  very  oold  all  day,  and  clear. 

January  25, — Left  camp  with  Private  Squires  and  went  up  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp 
to  get  him  to  come  down  and  assist  me  for  one  day  to  investigate  camp  fire  seen 
vesterday  on  Reese  Creek.  When  I  got  to  Gardiner  I  was  inform^  that  the  sergeant 
nad  gone  over  to  Buffalo  Creek ;  so  decided  to  send  Private  Squires  back  to  camp 
and  I  would  wait  in  Gardiner  for  the  return  of  Sergeant  W^.  Saw  about  50  ante- 
lope on  Gardiner  Flat.  Sergeant  Wall  arrived  from  Buffalo  Creek  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Weather  clear  and  very  cold;  18  below  zero  at  Gardiner.  Remained  with  Sergeant 
Wall  over  night. 

January  26. — Left  Serjeant  Wall's  camp  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston. 
Proceeded  to  within  1  nule  of  Cinnabar,  then  fired  two  shots  as  a  signal  for  Private 
Carter  to  meet  us  in  Cinnabar.  Left  Cinnabar  at  11  a.  m.  and  went  up  Reese  Creek 
as  far  as  the  park  line,  thence  along  said  line  to  the  foot  of  Electric  Peak,  thence 
back  to  where  I  saw  the  smoke  on  the  21st.  Found  that  where  we  saw  the  smoke 
there  is  an  old  man,  who  built  a  log  cabin  last  fall.  He  is  mining  coal.  His  cabin  is 
about  150  yards  from  park  line.  Saw  where  two  elk  or  deer  had  been  killed  and 
dragged  down  Reese  Creek  to  Horr,  but  they  were  killed  outside  the  park.  Also 
found  an  old  bear  trap  Just  outside  the  park;  it  has  been  there  for  abont  one  year. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  fresh  elk  sign  on  Reese  Creek  and  all  of  them  are 
inside  the  park.  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  returned  to  their  own  camp 
this  p.  m.    Weather  cloudy  and  cold. 

January  27. — Sent  Private  Carter  up  to  help  Sergeant  Wall  take  out  the  footbridge 
across  the  Gardiner  River.  Left  camp  abont  2  p.  m.  and  rode  up  to  foot  of  Sepulcb^ 
Mountain  to  see  if  any  poaching  had  been  done  there,  but  saw  no  sign  of  any  hav- 
ing been  done  there.  Saw  32  elk  at  foot  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  Private  Carter 
retnmed  at  5.30  p.  m.  from  Sergeant  Wall's  camp.    He  informed  me  that  the  foot- 
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bridf^e  was  taken  out  by  Sergeant  WaU  and  himself.  He  saw  aboat  100  antelope  on 
Gardiner  Flat.     Weather  cloudy  and  very  windy. 

JisiiiMiry  t8, — Left  camp  with  Private  Squires  to  make  a  patrol  up  Reese  Creek.  As 
this  is  the  day  I  am  told  to  go  to  the  post,  thought  that  I  had  better  make  this 
patrol  before  going.  Saw  where  an  elk  had  been  killed  yesterday — but  outside  the 
Park — and  dragged  to  Horr.  Returned  to  camp  about  5.30  p.  m.  and  8tarte<l  to  pack 
up  and  go  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp  and  take  him  in  also,  but  when  we  got  there  he 
had  just  returned  from  Buffalo  Creek  to  look  after  Scotty's  camp,  and  it  being  late 
and  his  stock  tired,  decided  to  remain  there  until  morning  and  pull  into  the  post  by 
daybreak.  My  idea  for  doing  this  at  night  is  to  keep  the  hunting  class  of  people 
thinking  the  camps  were  still  out  where  they  were.    Weather  clear  and  warm. 

January  t9, — Leffc  camp  on  McMahon  Creek  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Car- 
ter and  Private  Weston,  of  H  Troop,  and  Private  Squires,  of  D  Troop,  at  6.30  a.  m.  for 
Fort  Yellowstone.  Saw  about  100  antelope  on  west  slope  of  Mount  Everts ;  2  elk  and 
11  mountain  sheep  same  place.  Arrived  at  post  at  8  a.  m.  Weather  clear  and  very 
cold.    Reported  for  duty  at  9.30  a.  m. 

[Sergt.  M.  J.  Wall,  Troop  H,  Fourth  CaTslry.] 

January  gS—Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Mount  Everts  on  the  south- 
east slope,  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston.  Game  seen  during  patrol,  about 
100  head  of  elk  and  6  black  tail  deer.  On  the  east  of  Mount  Everts  discovered  an 
elk  killed  by  a  mountain  lion,  lying  south  from  my  camp.  Saw  tracks  about  one 
day  old  of  man  and  hoi'ses  passed  by  my  camp  and  going  towards  Gardiner.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  about  20  miles.    Weather  very  cold. 

January  24, — Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m.  Patrolled  Turkey  Pen  Trail  with  Private 
Weston.  Game  seen,  200  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat  and  100  head  of  elk  near 
my  camp  on  the  mountain  east  of  Turkey  Pen  Trail.  Saw  3  mountain  sheep,  and  on 
south  of  trail  saw  200  head  of  elk.  On  my  return  saw  man's  tracks  leading  from 
Gardiner  to  the  ridge  south  of  Yellowstone  River;  lost  his  trail  in  the  rocks,  and 
saw  one  mountain  sheep,  a  ram,  which  looked  to  me  as  if  he  was  hunted.  Waited 
for  signs  of  something  to  turn  up  and  could  find  nothing,  so  returned  to  camp.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  about  25  miles.    Weather  cold  and  clear. 

January  26, — Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  to  Buffalo  Creek  with  Private 
Weston.  Game  seen  during  patrol,  100  head  of  antelope  ou  Gardiner  Flat,  east  of 
Gfu^iner  River.  Found  Crawford's  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek;  went  to  his  camp; 
spoke  to  him  about  the  meat  that  was  lying  on  trail ;  he  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Left  his  camp  and  went  to  the  line.  Found  fresh  tracks  leading  into  the 
park ;  tracks  that  were  made  by  a  man's  foot.  Returned  to  McMahon  Creek.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  about  25  miles.    Weather  very  cold. 

January  g6, — Left  camp  at  9  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  of  the  northern  boundary  with 
Scout  Whittaker,  Private  Weston,  and  Private  Carte*.  Game  seen  during  patrol, 
about  150  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat  and  15  head  of  elk  outeide  of  the  line, 
northwest  of  Electric  Peak.  Found  the  camp  that  Scout  Whittaker  thought  to  be 
Bucher's  was  an  old  prospector's  cabin.  Was  told  by  a  rancher  named  McMahon 
that  there  was  deer  taken  out  on  Monday  (24th)  by  coal  miners.  Returned  to  Mc- 
Mahon Creek.    Weather  cloudy  and  cold.    Distance  traveled,  about  20  miles. 

January  $S, — Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  A  patrol  made  to  Gardiner  River.  Game  on 
Gardiner  Flat,  200  head  of  antelope.  Met  Private  Carter  on  the  side  of  river;  had 
him  help,  myself,  and  Private  Weston  to  cut  the  footbridge  across  the  Gardiner 
River.  After  the  bridge  was  cut  went  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail.  Saw  200  head  of  elk  on 
east  of  trail.  Return^  to  camp.  Weather  windy  and  cold.  Distance  traveled, 
about  15  miles. 

January  28.— heft  camp  at  9.80  a.  m.  Patrol  east  of  Mount  Everts  with  Private 
Weston.  Game  seen  on  and  around  Mount  Everts,  about  600  head  of  elk  and  6  black- 
tail  deer  on  McMahon  Creek,  1  mountain  lion  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Evarts  hunt- 
ing elk,  but  when  he  saw  us  coming  towards  him  he  made  for  cover.  After  making 
ti^is  natrol  went  to  Crawford's  camp.  Found  fresh  trails  leading  to  the  park ;  too  late 
to  follow  them,  so  returned  to  camp.  Weather  clear  and  cold.  Distance  traveled, 
about  28  miles. 

January  g9, — Left  cami>  at  6.30  a.  m.  Game  seen  on  return  to  post,  100  head  of 
antelope  and  10  mountain  sheep  on  south  of  Everts.  Built  a  cabin  on  McMahon 
Creek. 

[George  Whittaker,  1898.] 

January  4. — ^Left  the  post,  mounted,  and  took  in  all  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
Sepulchre  Mountain  down  as  far  as  the  comer  of  Chadboume's  ranche;  then  came 
back  by  way  of  Gardiner  City.  Saw  4  elk  near  the  target  range,  about  110  antelope 
near  Gardiner,  5  white- tail  deer  in  Government  garden,  12  near  Government  ioe 
bouse.  Weather  clear  and  very  warm. 
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JiaiiiMiry  5. — Left  Fort  YellowBtone  with  Corporal  Omes,  of  D  Troop,  and  Private 
Carter,  of  H  Troop,  mounted ;  took  five  pack  mnles  and  proceeded  to  month  of  Black- 
tail  Creek  and  went  into  camp  there,  so  I  could  scout  all  the  Crevasse  Mountain 
country.  Saw  one  man  on  snowshoes;  sent  Corporal  Omes  after  him;  found  out  be 
was  coming  from  Cooke  City  on  his  way  to  Gardiner.  He  had  a  pistol,  but  was 
sealed  at  Soda  Butte.  Saw  a  great  many  elk  on  Blacktail  Deer  Creek.  The  beaver 
in  this  creek  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  are  not  working  now.  They  have 
not  been  molested  so  iar  this  winter.  Weather  cloudy  and  very  wintry,  but  not 
cold. 

January  6, — Left  camp  with  Corporal  Omes  and  left  Private  Carter  in  camp; 
decided  to  go  down  the  river  to  J.  S.  Knowles  s  ranch  and  see  what  was  going  on 
there,  then  go  up  on  Crevasse  Mountain  and  see  if  there  is  any  poaching  goin^ 
on  there;  got  to  J.  8.  Knowles's  cabin;  found  there  was  nobody  at  home;  looked 
around  for  any  elk  meat  that  might  be  stored  there,  but  found  none.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded up  Crevasse  Creek :  there  we  found  two  human  footprints  in  the  snow;  fol- 
lowed them  around  to  park  line.  The  country  was  all  pawed  up  by  elk ;  there  must 
have  been  hundreds  of  them  in  there  last  week,  but  they  have  been  shot  at  and  they 
have  idl  moved  back  into  Cottonwood  Basin,  except  11  that  we  saw  to-da^,  and 
they  ran  for  that  place  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  coming.  After  going  to  park  line  we 
began  to  circle  a  radius  of  500  yards  to  see  what  those  two  men  h^l  been  doing.  I 
found  where  a  quarter  of  elk  had  been  cached  overnight ;  1  suppose  it  had  been 
dragged  there  from  the  cache  to  Tom  Miner's  cabin.  I  followed  the  trail  where  it 
had  been  dragged,  and  it  led  to  Tom  Miner's  door;  am  going  back  on  the  8th  to  see 
just  where  it  was  killed;  looked  to-day  as  far  as  the  park  line,  but  could  not  find 
the  carcass.  Tom  Miner  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  who  had  dragged  the  meat,  that 
he  had.  and  that  he  was  going  to  drag  some  more  jnst  as  soon  as  he  conld  get  to  kill 
one.  My  opinion  is  that  he  did  not  kill  the  elk,  but  somebody  has  killed  several 
elk  somewhere  on  Crevasse  Creek  and  gave  him  the  front  quarters,  for  when  I  got 
to  his  cabin  he  was  out  and  I  looked  into  his  meat  house,  but  saw  nothing  but  fore 
quarters  and  one  old  hind  quarter  of  elk  or  deer;  I  did  not  take  time  to  note  which. 
Saw  3  whitetail  deer  near  J.  S.  Knowles's  cabin.  Knowles  was  at  home  on  my  return, 
and  so  was  Miner.    Weather,  very  stormy. 

January  7. — Left  camp  and  rode  to  south  end  of  Cottenwood  Basin  to  meet  Cor- 
poral Herb,  but  he  failed  to  come,  so  returned  to  camp.  Saw  3  whitetail  deer  and 
97  elk  to-day  alonjp^  the  Yellowstone  River.    Weather,  clear. 

January  8. — Left  camp  with  Corporal  Omes,  proceeded  to  Tom  Miner's  cabin. 
Bequested  Miner  to  go  with  us  and  show  us  where  he  had  killed  his  elk.  At  first 
he  refused  to  do  so,  but  after  talking  to  him  a  little  while  he  concluded  to  go. 
Found  that  he  had  first  shot  the  elk  outside  the  park  about  500  yards,  but  the  elk 
ran  into  the  park  about  400  yards  before  he  killed  it,  so  he  killed  the  elk  inside  the 
park,  but  wounded  it  outside,  for  which  1  feel  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  arrest 
him  for  the  offense.  Saw  a  gteat  many  herds  of  elk  on  Crevasse  Mountain  near  the 
park  line,  but  they  were  all  inside  the  park.  Two  whitetail  deer  above  Miner's 
cabin.  After  we  got  through  at  Miner's  we  proceeded  to  Buffalo  Creek,  arrived 
there  at  sundown.  Weather  very  cold  and  cloudy.  *  Sent  Private  Carter  into  the 
post  with  3  pack  mules  and  note  to  Captain  Erwin. 

January  9, — Left  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek  on  foot ;  went  out  about  half  a  mile,  but  it 
was  snowing  so  hard  that  we  conld  see  nothing  whatever,  so  decided  to  return  to  camp 
and  listen  for  any  shooting  that  might  take  place,  but  did  not  hear  any  near  the 
park  line,  except  below  Gardiner  we  conld  hear  six  siiots  fired  just  at  dusk  and  one 
in  the  forenoon.  Heard  two  shots  fired  on  Mount  Everts  about  6.30  p.  m.  Have 
seen  no  sign  of  anyone  having  been  in  the  park  poaching,  except  Tom  Miner  on 
Crevasse  Creek.    Saw  no  game  to-day.    Weather,  stormy;  snowing  hard  all  day. 

January  10, — Left  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek  to  return  to  camp  on  Big  Blacktail  Creek. 
Saw  no  sign  of  anyone  poaching  in  the  park.  Got  back  to  Tom  Miner's  cabin  and 
found  him  dressing  up  to  leave.  I  told  I  would  have  to  arrest  him  for  killing  elk 
in  the  park.  Took  him  to  our  camp  on  Big  Blacktail  and  kept  him  overnight.  Saw 
a  great  many  elk  on  Crevasse  Mountain,  but  outside  the  park.    Weather,  clear. 

January  11, — Left  camp  on  Blacktail  for  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Corporals  Herb 
and  Omes  and  prisoner  Miner.  (Corporal  Herb  met  me  on  Crevasse  Creek  on  the 
10th  instant.)  Left  Mr.  Miner's  arms  and  meat  in  oamp,  pending  action  of  the  com- 
manding ofiScer  at  the  post.  Saw  117  elk  near  mouth  of  Blacktail  and  40  between 
Blacktail  and  top  of  Gardiner  grade;  9  blacktail  deer  on  Gardiner  grade,  14  at  forks 
of  East  and  West  Gardiner  rivers ;  9  mountain  uheep  on  Mount  Everts,  opposite  same 
place ;  6  deer  east  comer  of  pasture.  Arrived  at  the  post  with  prisoner  at  1  p.  m. 
Weather,  cloudy  and  very  cold. 

January  SO. — Left  post  with  Sergeant  Wall,  Private  Weston,  Private  Martin,  and 
6 pack  mnles,  to  put  Sergeant  Wall  in  camp  on  McMahon  Creek,  on  Mount  Everts,  by 
order  of  Captain  Erwin.  Keturned  to  post  with  Private  Martin  and  pack  mules. 
Weather,  olear. 
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January  SI, — Received  orders  from  Captain  Erwin  to  take  2  privates  and  3  pack 
mules  to  make  a  six  days'  trip  to  tlie  ^Soda  Butte  district  aud  Crevasse  Mountain, 
then  return  to  the  post.    Weather,  clear. 

February  I. — Left  post  with  Private  Martin,  Private  Rompre,  of  H  Troop,  Private 
Slough  of  D  Troop,  and  4  pack  mUles,  for  Hellroaring  Creek.  Only  got  as  far  as  out- 
let of  Big  Blacktail  Creek,  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  was 
frozen  out  so  far  from  shore  that  we  had  to  cut  a  channel  through.  Camped  In  old 
camp  at  ford  of  river.  Saw  two  mountain  sheep  on  east  point  of  Mount  Everts;  got 
within  30  feet  of  large  ram  near  the  Cooke  City  road.  Saw  about  1,000  elk  scat- 
tered along  the  road  from  top  of  Gardiner  grade  to  mouth  of  Blacktail  Creek.  The 
beaver  in  Blacktail  have  not  been  working  lately,  nor  have  they  been  molested. 
Clear. 

February  fS, — Left  camp  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  to  go  up  to  Soda  Butte 
Station,  via  Hellroaring  and  Slough  Creeks.  Sent  Private  Martin  back  to  post  with 
1  mule.  Saw  about  3,^X)  elk  between  Cottonwood  Creek  and  Soda  Butte;  3  white- 
tail  deer,  1  blacktail  deer ;  1  mountain  sheep  near  Cottonwood  Creek.  Found  3  men 
absent  on  patrol  duty  when  I  arrived  at  station,  but  they  returned  at  8.15  p.  m. 
Weather,  clear.* 

February  3. — Left  station  with  same  party  and  returned  to  camp  at  Blacktail  Ford 
with  rations  for  the  brush  cabin  on  Line  Creek.  On  Hellroaring  Creek  found  every- 
thing O.  K.  at  the  station.  Saw  about  1,000  elk  on  Hellroaring,  about  700  of  them 
in  one  herd.  Saw  9  mountain  sheep  near  Cottonwood  Creek;  3  whitetail  deer  near 
the  ford  of  Yellowstone  River.  Weather,  blinding  snowstorms  for  about  four  hours 
and  very  cloudy  all  day.  Average  depth  of  snow  15  inches  firom  Hellroaring  to 
Soda  Butte  Station. 

February  4, — Stayed  in  camp  at  Blacktail  Ford  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  fix  up 
brush  cabin  and  listen  for  any  shooting  on  Crevasse  Mountain.  Our  stock  was  very 
tired  from  our  trip  to  Soda  Butte  and  back  here,  which  is  about  28  miles  each  wa^. 
The  ice  in  the  river  has  about  all  gone  out  in  the  last  two  days.  Weather,  cloudy  in 
a.  m.,  clear  in  p.  m. 

February  5. — Left  camp  with  same  party  and  proceeded  to  J.  S.  Enowles's  cabin, 
thence  over  Crevasse  Mountain  to  Buffalo  Creek,  to  look  after  Scotty's  camp  and  see 
what  he  is  doing  there.  We  arrived  on  Buffalo  Creek  Mountain  about  1.30  p.  m. 
Went  into  camp  inside  the  park  line.  Laid  low  all  the  afternoon  to  listen  for  any 
shooting  that  might  take  place,  but  did  not  hear  any.  Saw  an  old  web  snowshoe 
trail  leading  into  the  part  from  Sootty's  camp,  but  it  was  three  or  four  days  old. 
Saw  where  one  elk  had  been  shot  inside  the  park,  but  could  not  see  where  it  had 
been  butchered.  Saw  3  whitetail  deer  at  Knowles  Lake,  4  at  Knowles  Cabin;  42  elk 
on  Crevasse  Mountain  about  100  yards  outside  the  park.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
Chinook  wind  blowing. 

February  6. — Left  camp  with  same  party;  went  out  on  the  cliffs  and  watched  for 
anyone  coming  out  or  going  into  the  park.  Stayed  there  until  about  1  p.  m.,  then 
went  over  to  my  old  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek.  Found  that  Scotty  had  camped  there 
since  his  arrest,  but  he  has  moved  away  in  the  last  three  or  four  days.  I  have  since 
been  informed  that  he  has  moved  down  the  river  about  4  miles  below  Qardiner. 
After  finding  he  had  moved  I  came  over  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp  onMcMahon  Creek ; 
found  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  absent  on  patrol  duty.  There  has  not 
been  much  of  anything  going  on  since  January  15.  Weather,  cloudy  and  chinook 
wind.    Saw  no  game. 

February  7. — Laft  camp  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  made  a  patrol  down  to  Reese 
Creek.  There  has  been  some  elk  killed,  but  outside  the  park.  Privates  Weston  and 
Rompree  made  a  patrol  over  Mount  Everts.  Private  Slough  remained  in  camp. 
They  saw  8  elk  and  30  antelope  on  Mount  Everts.  We  left  camp  at  6  p.  m.  for  the 
post;  arrived  at  post  at  7.30  p.  m.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm  wind. 

[Sergeant  M.  J,  Wall,  1898.] 

January  SO. — Left  the  post  at  6.15  p.  m. ;  made  camp  on  McMahon  Creek  at  8.20 
p.  m.    Night  mild. 

January  31, — Left  camp  at  10.20  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Gardiner  Flat.  Found 
Tom  Newcomb  on  Gardiner  Flat  and  fold  him  the  commanding  officer  wanted  to  see 
him.  Returned  to  camp  and  made  a  patrol  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts.  Game 
seen :  100  antelope  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts,  6  mountain  sheep,  same  side, 
and  20  elk  on  the  west  side  of  McMahon  Creek.  Weather,  warm.  Traveled  about 
10  miles. 

February  1, — Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail  and  on 
the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts.  Game  seen,  150  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat,  and  200 
head  of  elk  counted  on  nor^east  side  of  McMahon  Creek,  and  1  mountain  sheep  (a 
ram)  on  the  mountain  northeast  of  the  Turkey  Pen  Trail,  and  about  400  elk  on  the 
■outh  slope  of  Mount  Everts.    Discovered  one  blacktail  deer,  killed  by  a  mountain 
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Hon,  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  ETerts  about  100  yards  from  where  he  killed  the  elk. 
I  saw  his  tracks  in  a  great  many  places,  and  believe  he  is  about  as  big  aa  lui  Afirican 
lioness.  I  saw  5  bnll  elk  south  of  McMahon  Creek.  They  were  all  very  large.  I 
saw  Tom  Newcomb  on  Gardiner  Flat,  and  he  gave  me  a  bottle  of  strychnine  to  pat 
on  the  meat,  which  I  did.  No  signs  of  anyone  having  been  on  Mount  Everts  since 
last  patrol.    Weather,  fine  and  mild.    Traveled  about  20  miles. 

February  9, — Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Buffalo  Creek  and  Buffalo 
Mountain  with  Private  Weston.  Found  Crawford's  camp  to  be  abandoned.  Looked 
all  around  Buffalo  Creek  and  Buffalo  Mountain,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  that 
location;  he  must  have  left  camp  on  the  31st  of  January,  in  the  night.  I  saw  his 
camp  on  that  day  from  Mount  Everts.  There  was  a  man  walking  on  Buffalo  Moun- 
tain. Saw  fresh  man  and  horse's  tracks  leading  from  Crawford's  ramp  to  Mr. 
Moore's  cabin ;  I  believe  them  to  be  the  tracks  of  Crawford.  There  is  a  cabin  on 
the  northeast  of  Buffalo  Mountain,  where  there  was  someone,  but  seeing  me  coming 
they  left.  I  had  heard  a  shot  fired  long  before  I  got  there.  .  When  I  reached  the 
place  I  saw  about  100  head  of  elk  all  around  Buffalo  Mountain,  looking  as  if  they 
were  hunted  very  much.  Followed  trails  all  around  and  could  find  no  signs  of  any 
game  having  been  killed,  so  returned  to  camp.  Game  seen  during  patrol:  200  ante- 
lope on  Gardiner  Flat  and  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  Everts;  about  200  elk  on  east 
and  west  of  Buffalo  Mountain.    Weather,  normal.    Traveled  about  25  miles. 

February  S. — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  the  north  boundary  line 
and  to  Reese  Creek  and  to  a  prospector's  cabin ;  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been  there 
of  late.  I  had  Private  Weston  patrol  the  east  of  Mount  Everts  and  look  at  the  deer 
that  was  poisoned.  He  found  two  foxes,  which  were  poisoned,  and  were  destroved  by 
crows  picking  holes  in  their  heads ;  he  also  saw  30  bull  elk  on  the  south  slope  of 
Mount  Everts  and  400  cow  elk  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  Everts,  and  4  mountain 
sheep  on  the  ridge  of  Everts.  Game  seen  during  the  day :  100  head  of  antelope  on 
Gardiner  Flat  and  50  head  of  elk  on  the  west  side  of  McMahon  Creek,  and  6  moun- 
tain sheep  on  the  east  of  Mount  Everts.  Weather,  blowing  northwest  and  light 
snow.    Traveled  about  20  miles. 

February  4, — Left  at  9  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Crevasse  Mountain  to  meet  Scout 
Whittaker,  which  I  failed  to  do  on  account  of  snowdrifts.  My  patrol  would  be  to 
Mr.  Knowles's  cabin  to  leave  a  note  for  the  scout.  Also  my  horse  was  very  lame  and 
could  not  make  it  to  Mr.  Knowles's  cabin  and  then  to  my  camp,  so  I  returned  to  camp. 
On  my  return  I  saw  the  poachers'  cabin  on  Buffalo  Mountain.  I  went  over  to  it. 
There  was  a  tire  burning  inside,  but  no  one  at  home.  I  looked  all  around  and  saw 
some  mink  skins  and  what  I  thought  to  be  fox  skins.  Waited  to  see  if  anyone  would 
show  up ;  then  it  was  getting  dark,  so  I  returned  to  camp.  Game  seen,  200  antelope 
on  Gardiner  Flat.  Private  Weston  made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail,  and  also  went 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  northeast  of  Turkey  Pen  Trail.  He  saw  11  mountain 
sheep  on  the  mouutain.  Two  of  them  he  said  were  rams,  which  he  said  were  last 
spring  lambs,  and  the  remainder  of  them  very  small.  He  also  stated  that  he  believes 
all  the  big -rams  are  killed  off.  Private  Weston  saw  200  elk  west  of  Turkey  Pen 
Trail  and  100  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat.  1  believe  there  is  more  poaching  done 
around  here  than  any  other  part  of  the  park,  outside  of  Snake  River  and  Riverside. 
There  is  a  variety  of  game  in  this  part — 1,000  elk,  300  antelope,  200  blacktail  deer, 
about  40  mountain  sheep,  and  plenty  of  foxes,  beaver,  and  mink.  Weather,  fair. 
I'raveled  about  30  miles. 

February  6, — Private  Wrston  left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  the  north 
boundary  line  and  to  Reese  Creek.  Said  he  saw  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been 
there  since  last  patrolled.  Game  seen  during  his  patrol,  about  200  antelope  on  Gardi- 
ner Flat,  1  that  was  crippled  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River,  20  head  of  elk  on 
Reese  Creek,  and  15  blacktail  deer  on  Ueese  Creek.    He  traveled  about  15  miles. 

I  left  camp  on  the  same  day  about  11  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail 
and  on  Mount  Everts.  Travel  very  bad  on  account  of  snowdrifts.  Game  seen  dur- 
ing patrol,  about  40  elk  on  the  slope  south  of  McMahon  Creek,  7  blacktail  deer  on 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Everts,  and  6  mountain  sheep  on  the  west  of  Mount  Everts. 
Found  1  fox  that  had  died  from  the  poisoned  deer  meat.  No  signs  of  anyone  having 
been  there  since  last  patrol.    Weather,  mild,    l^aveled  about  10  miles. 

February  6, — Left  camp  at  9  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail  and  to 
Cooke  City  road.  Game  seen,  about  200  elk  on  the  west  side  of  trail  and  1  mountain 
sheep  on  the  mountain  northeast  of  the  trail,  and  about  200  antelope  on  Gardiner 
Flat.  Sent  Privato  Weston  to  the  post  to  get  one  day's  rations.  No  signs  of  anyone 
over  the  trail  since  last  patrol.    Weather,  chinooky.    Traveled  about  16  miles. 

February  7. — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  the  north  boundary  line. 
Scont  Whittaker  and  I  saw  signs  of  blood  on  the  trail  leading  to  the  line  of  the  park: 
looked  as  if  it  was  meat  that  was  taken  but  the  night  before.  Saw  fresh  tracks  of 
a  man  and  horse  leading  to  the  park;  heard  one  shot  fired  close  to  the  line.  Also 
made  a  patrol  on  Reese  Creek.  Saw  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been  there  stnee  last 
patrol.    Weather,  chinooky.    Traveled  about  12  miles. 
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FehrttarvS. — Reported  to  Captain  Erwin  for  duty.  Attended  court  at  Commia- 
Bioner  Meldmm's  nonse — Tom  Miner  case. 

February  9, — ^Attended  coart  again  on  Tom  Miner  case.    Weather,  clear. 

February  10, — ^Attended  court  until  11.30  a.  m.,  when  trial  was  over.  Prisoner 
found  gnilty  of  killing  an  elk  in  the  park.  Took  Private  Martin  and  all  the  pack 
moles  oat  in  the  afternoon  for  practice.    Weather,  clear. 

F^fruary  11, — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Root  to  make  a  patrol  along  north 
line  of  park,  via  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar,  and  try  to  locate  Scotty's  camp ;  found  it 
on  Trail  Creek.    Returned  to  post  at  5.30  p.  m.    Weather,  cloudy. 

J^e&mary  if. — Remained  in  the  post. 

Fekfruary  IS. — ^Took  Private  Murphy  and  left  post,  mounted,  to  make  a  patrol  on 
Mount  Everts.    Returned  to  post  at  5.45  p.  m.    Weather,  cloudy  and  very  windy. 

February  14. — Remained  in  the  post. 

February  15, — Left  post  with  Sergeant  Wall,  mounted,  to  make  a  patrol  to  Bnffalo 
Creek  and  Mount  Everts.  Returned  to  post  abont  4.45  p.  m.  Left  Sergeant  Wall 
ont  ou  Mount  Everts  until  about  7  p.  m.,  when  he  should  return  to  the  post.  He 
returned  about  that  time. 

February  16, — Reported  to  Captain  Erwin  at  9  a.  m.  for  orders,  but  it  was  stormine 
BO  hard  at  that  time  could  do  nothing.  Storm  ceased  abont  10.30  a.  m.  Received 
orders  at  that  time  to  take  Sergeant  Wall  aud  Private  Weston  with  seven  days' 
rations  and  leave  post  after  dinner.  Left  post  at  2.30  p.  m. ;  pot  Sergeant  Wall  in 
camp,  and  returned  to  post  with  the  mules.    Weiather,  very  stormy. 

February  17. — Remained  in  the  post. 

February  18. — Left  post  with  Private  Slough,  of  D  Troop,  and  Privates  La  Mont  and 
Martin,  of  H  Troop,  with  five  days'  rations  and  five  pack  mules,  to  make  a  patrol  to 
Hellroaring  Creek.  Saw  about  300  elk  between  forks  of  Gardiner  River  and  outlet  of 
Big  Blacktail  Creek.  The  beaver  in  this  creek  have  not  been  molested.  Saw  3  deer 
on  east  end  of  Mount  Everts ;  6  deer  on  north  side  of  Yellowstone  River,  opposite 
camp.    The  snow  was  not  very  deep,  except  a  few  drifts.    Weather,  cloudy. 

February  19. — Stayed  in  camp  until  12.30;  then  went  up  the  river  witn  Private 
Slough  to  look  for  sheep  sign.  Sent  Privates  La  Mont  and  Martin  back  to  post  with 
2  mules,  Private  La  Mont  to  return  to  camp  after  they  got  to  Blacktail  Lake.  He 
Baw  about  75  elk  and  4  deer.     Weather,  clear. 

FebruarytO. — Left  camp  with  Private  Slough  and  Private  La  Mont,  and  went  down  to 
Crevasse  Creek  to  see  if  any  one  had  been  there,  but  saw  no  sign  of  anything  having 
been  done  there  since  I  was  there  last  time.  Mr.  Knowles  informed  me  that  there 
have  been  all  of  2,000  elk  in  sight  at  one  time  near  his  place^  in  the  last  fifteen  days. 

1  saw  26  elk  on  the  east  side  of  Crevasse  Creek,  one-half  mile  north  of  Mr.  Knowles', 
inside  the  park.  The  elk  seem  to  be  working  up  very  high  and  back  towards  the 
Hellroariug  district.  Saw  14  deer,  6  whitetail  and  8  blacktail  on  opposite  side  of 
the  river  from  our  camp.  The  snow  is  not  very  deep  anywhere  yet,  except  on  Crev- 
asse Mountain.  Saw  one  scabby  elk  near  the  ford  on  Oxbow  Creek.  Weather,  clear 
and  very  warm. 

February  SI. — Left  camp  with  Private  Slough  and  Private  La  Mont.  Rode  up  to 
south  end  of  Cottonwood  Babin  to  look  over  the  sheep  range  and  see  if  they  were 
still  there,  but  after  looking  over  it  carefully  I  could  not  see  a  single  fresh  sign  of 
any  sheep.  I  presume  they  ha\e  moved  to  some  other  range.  Saw  5  whitetail  deer 
near  month  of  Cottonwood  Creek.  Saw  about  1,000  elk  between  the  ford  and  south 
end  of  Cottonwood  Basin ;  also,  found  3  calf  elk  that  had  been  killed  by  mountain 
lion,  there  being  fresh  tracks  of  such  aninals  around  the  carcass  of  each  elk. 
Weather,  stormy. 

February  fS2. — When  we  woke  up  this  morning  we  found  all  of  our  mules  gone,  but 
still  had  the  troop  horses  left.    We  rode  them  after  the  mules,  and  found  them  about 

2  miles  from  camp.  Returned  to  camp,  packed  up,  and  proceeded  to  Sergeant  Wall's 
oamp.  After  we  arrived  there  I  received  orders  from  Captain  Erwin,  through  Pri- 
vate Weston,  to  investigate  the  killing  of  a  deer  about  1  mile  above  the  Government 
ice  lake.  I  found  said  deer  and  also  the  carcass -of  an  elk.  The  deer  had  been  shot, 
but  the  elk;  in  my  opinion,  had  been  killed  by  coyotes.  I  came  into  the  post  with 
Private  Weston  and  Private  La  Mont,  and  reported  the  same  to  Captain  Erwin,  who 
gave  me  orders  to  remain  in  the  post  over  night  and  return  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp 
to-morrow  morning,  leaving  Privates  Weston  and  La  Mont  in  the  post.  Saw  17 
blacktail  deer  near  month  of  Blacktail  Creek,  6  on  Mount  Everts,  18  just  above  the 
Government  ice  lake.  Saw  about  250  elk  on  Mount  Everts,  and  7  coyotes  same  place. 
Weather,  clear. 

[Sergt.  M.  J.  Wall,  1888.] 

February  iff.-— Left  camp  at  4  p.  m.,  to  patrol  the  Gardiner  Flat  and  portion  of 
Turkey  Pen.  Found  no  signs  of  anyone  crossing  the  Gardiner  River.  The  antelope 
were  on  Gardiner  Flat  in  small  bands,  from  10  to  15  in  each  band,  and  seemed  to  b« 
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more  wild  and  uneasy  than  ever.  On  my  return  I  crossed  Gardiner  River  and  found 
about  150  in  one  band  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River,  about  400  yards  ^m 
Gardiner  City,  very  much  watched  by  the  so-called  citizens  of  Gardiner.  Two  men 
had  guns;  one  of  them  Mr.  Mack,  the  other  was  a  stranger  to  me.  There  was  alHO 
about  300  head  of  elk  on  the  northeast  slope  of  Mount  Kverts.  Weather,  oold  and 
light  snow.    Traveled  about  10  miles. 

Fehruary  17. — Left  camp  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  patrolled  Buffalo  Creek  and  Buffalo 
Mountain,  and  followed  boundary  line  to  where  it  crosses  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Myself  and  Private  Weston  went  t  o  the  camp  of  Crawford,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  John  Dewing.  It  was  found  deserted,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
its  having  been  used  by  anyone  lately.  The  cabin  on  north  side  of  Buffalo  Moun- 
tain is  still  used  by  parties,  but  have  found  no  evidence  of  game  being  killed  acrois 
g ark  line,  nor  no  new  trails  leading  into  park.  Saw  5  blacktail  deer  on  Buffalo 
reek  and  sIrus  of  elk  on  Buffalo  Mountain.  Returned  to  camp  at  6  p.  m.  Weather, 
cold.    Traveled  about  16  miles. 

February  18. — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  patrolled  Reese  Creek  and  north  bound- 
ary line,  myself  and  Private  Weston.  On  going  through  Gardiner,  a'man  joined  ns 
on  the  road,  and  told  me  there  were  parties  going  in  there,  but  if  I  would  watch  it 
that  niffht  I  would  catch  them  coming  out.  I  afterwards  found  his  name  out  and 
asked  dose  men's  names,  which  he  said  he  did  not  care  to  tell.  I  also  found  out  that 
he  was  putting  me  on  the  wrong  trail.  Game  seen,  6  blacktail  deer  on  the  west  side 
of  Reese  Creek  and  1  cow  elk,  which  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  She  waa  then 
traveling  up  Reese  Creek.    Weather,  cold.    Traveled  about  15  miles. 

FeJmiary  19, — Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  and  patrolled  Trail  Creek  Mountain  with 
Private  Weston;  also  to  find  Crawford's  camp,  but  could  not  locate  it.  Was  told  he 
had  taken  a  load  of  meat  out  to  Horr,  and  on  my  return  myself  and  Private  Weston 
went  to  Horr  to  find  out  if  it  was  so.  I  was  told  he  was  not  bringing  his  meat  to 
that  town.  I  saw  Crawford  there  on  the  same  day.  Game  seenr  About  250  elk  on 
elope  of  Mount  Everts  and  200  antelope  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River.  Re- 
turned to  camp  about  6.30  p.  m.    Traveled  about  20  miles.    Weather,  cold. 

February  20, — Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  and  patrolled  Trail  Creek  and  also  went  to  the 
town  of  Horr.  I  had  sent  Private  Weston  to  Mount  Everts,  to  find  out  if  he  could 
see  the  sheep  on  the  regular  range,  but  he  could  not  see  any  signs  of  them.  Hd 
thinks  they  have  left  Mount  Everts.  When  I  got  to  Horr  I  saw  the  said  Brundage, 
and  Dewing,  and  Drummond  (a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  me),  and  Brnndage's  pack 
horses  standing  outside  Mr.  Welcome's  saloon.  Brundage  had  made  a  remark  to  the 
strange  man,  '*  i  am  ready,  as  I  am  out  of  meat  and  money,  and-we  must  go  to-night.'' 
I  heard  him  say,  ''We  will  go  towards  Reese  Creek."  After  they  had  left  I  aeut  a 
telegram  to  the  post  for  two  men  to  report  to  me  at  Horr.  Sergeant  Alexander  and 
Private  Palmer  reported  to  me.  We  waited  until  towards  morning,  then  left  for 
Reese  Creek.  We  patrolled  every  place  we  thought  we  could  find  them,  but  failed 
to  do  so;  then  we  thought  they  were  notified.  Returned  to  camp  about  7  a.  m.  and 
Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Palmer  returned  to  post.  Weather,  cold.  Traveled 
about  28  miles. 

February  Bl, — Private  Weston  left  camp  at  7  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  the  north 
boundary  line  and  also  up  towards  Ice  Lake.  Hearing  shots  fired,  he  went  in  that 
direction,  and  found  one  blacktail  deer  dead,  about  1^  miles  southeast  of  Ice  Lake. 
He  returned  to  camp,  and  not  finding  me  there,  waited  for  my  return.  I  was  making 
a  patrol  on  Gardiner  Flat.  When  1  returned  he  reported  it  to  me.  Gam0  seen  by 
Private  Weston :  50  head  of  elk  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River.  Game  seen  by 
myself:  12  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  flat.  Weather,  fair.  Private  Weston 
traveled  about  12  miles;  I  traveled'd  miles. 

February  $£, — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m.  with  Private  Weston.  Went  to  the  place 
where  Weston  had  seen  the  dead  deer.  We  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
skin  the  deer  and  send  Private  Weston  to  the  post  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer,  which  he  did.  I  waited  around  there  for  some  time  to  see  if  anyone  would 
show  un,  but  no  one  came,  so  I  returned  to  camp.  On  my  return  I  found  Scout 
Whittaker  and  his  party  in  my  camp,  and  Private  Weston  returned  from  the  post, 
with  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  for  all  to  return  to  the  post.  Scout  whit- 
taker told  me  he  would  leave  me  and  Private  Slough  in  camp  until  further  orders. 
Game  seen :  200  antelope  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River.  Weather,  fine.  T^y- 
eled  8  miles. 

February  SS. — Left  cam^  at  11  a.  m.  On  my  way  I  met  Private  Martin,  and  he  told 
me  to  report  to  Scout  Whittaker,  myself  and  Private  Slough,  which  I  did;  and  he 
told  me  to  take  Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Lefier  to  the  place  where  the  deer 
lay,  which  I  did;  and  then  I  was  to  report  to  Scout  Whittaker,  to  find  out  where  idl 
the  shooting  was  done  which  we  heard.  We  could  not  find  out,  so  we  returned  to 
camp  about  9.30  p.m.  Game  seen:  About  200  antelope  on  west  side  of  Gardiner 
River;  14  elk  around  Ice  Lake.    Weather,  fine.    Traveled  about  18  miles. 

February  £4. — Packed  np  all  property  and  sent  Private  Martin  to  the  poet  with 
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pack  mules.  I  left  camp  at  10  a.  ra.  to  make  n  patrol  to  llorr,  whi(;1i  I  did,  and 
meeting  Mr.  Welcome,  he  told  me  if  I  would  lay  for  Brundage  I  would  catch  him. 
I  returned  to  Cinnabar,  and  meetin^i:  S^ont  Whittaker,  1  reported  to  hira  what  I  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Welcome.  Scout  Wittaker  sent  Private  Slough  to  the  poet  to  And 
out  what  to  do.  Scout  Whittaker  told  me  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Shields's  ranch  and 
he  would  send  me  a  man,  which  I  did,  and  couldn't  find  any  trail  of  Brundage,  so  I 
returned  and  found  Scout  Whittaker  and  Private  Slough  at  Yellowstone  Bridge, 
where  Scout  Morrison  joined  us  shortly  afterwards;  then  all  returned  to  the  post 
about  midnight.  Qame  seen:  7  blaoktail  deer.  Weather,  cold.  Traveled  about 
30  miles. 

[Scont  Jm.  6.  MorrisoD,  1897  and  1898.] 

Kovemher  B4y  1897. — ^Left  the  post  with  Privates  MoReynolds  and  Miller  to  go  over 
on  the  Ghftllatin.  On  account  of  deep  snow  we  got  no  farther  than  the  pocket  on 
Fawn  Creek,  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  750  elk ;  also  numerous  signs  of  beaver 
on  the  Gardiner  River  and  Fawn  Creek.    Distance  traveled,  about  12  miles. 

November  £5, — Took  back  trail  down  Fawn  Creek  about  4  miles;  thence  south 
along  Quadrant  Mountain  to  Indian  Creek  and  up  it  about  4  miles  to  snowshoe 
shack,  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  150  elk.  Many  signs  of  beaver  on  this  creek. 
Distance  traveled,  about  15  miles. 

November  26, — Remained  in  camp ;  scouting  up  Indian  Creek.  No  signs  of  game. 
Distance  traveled,  about  10  miles. 

November  27, — Proceeded  to  the  post.    Distance,  12  miles. 

Felfruary  14, 1898, — Left  the  post,  accompanied  by  Corporal  Ornes  and  Private 
Bompre,  at  9  a.  m.  for  Soda  Butte.  Arrived  at  Yancey's  at  4  p.  m.  Saw  about  800 
elk.    Warm  and  snow.    Distance,  20  miles. 

February  15, — Left  Yancey's  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  Soda  Butte  at  4  p.  m.  Saw 
about  500  elk.    Distance  tx^veled,  15  miles.    Warm  and  pleasant. 

Ft^miary  lb, — Remained  at  Soda  Butte  on  account  of  very  severe  snowstorm.  Warm 
and  snow. 

February  17. — Party,  consisting  of  Corporals  Ornes  and  Herb  and  Privates  Edwards 
and  Rompre,  left  station,  mounted,  for  Mirror  Plateau,  following  trail  up  East  Fork 
of  Yellowstone.  The  snow  was  too  deep  south  of  Miller  Creek,  so  made  camp  south 
of  it  about  one-fourth  mile.  Snow  2^  feet  deep.  Saw  about  100  elk  on  north  side  of 
Cache  Creek;  a  great  number  of  Elk  si^ns  all  the  way  up  to  Miller  Creek.  In 
Cache  Creek  bottom  saw  signs  of  blacktail  deer,  but  saw  only  1,  a  doe.  Distance, 
13  miles.    Clear  and  very  cold. 

February  18, — Left  camp  with  Corporals  Ornes  and  Herb  for  Ponuntpa  Springs  on 
skis,  following  right  bank  of  East  Fork  to  within  a  mile  of  Timothy  Creek,  up  Timo- 
thy to  near  its  head,  and  camped.  Snow  about  3  feet,  very  loose,  and  skiing  very 
hard.  Saw  a  number  of  mountain  lion  tracks ;  also  much  beaver  sign  on  Timothy 
Creek.  Distance,  about  10  miles.  Privates  Edwards  and  Rompre  remained  in  camp. 
Mild;  snowing  all  day. 

February  19. — Following  to  head  of  Timothy  and  down  Pelican  Creek  about  4 
miles;  thence  across  to  Broad  Creek,  up  it  to  hot  springs  near  Fern  Lake,  arri^'ing 
there  about  noon.  Leaving  Corporal  Ornes  to  make  camp.  Corporal  Herb  ana 
myself  left  for  Ponuntpa  Springs  to  look  for  bnffulo.  Found  numerous  signs  of 
buffalo  all  around  the  spring  and  on  both  sides  of  SonrCreek.  Followed  them  down 
Sour  Creek  to  where  a  hot  creek  came  down  from  a  hot  mountain  on  the  north  side, 
which  they  went  up,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  trail  which  they  made  going 
west  to  Hot  Creek  (the  trail  was  not  made  in  single  file,  but  band  was  spread  out). 
I  estimated  the  band  as  follows :  4  calves,  8  bulls,  about  8  or  9  cows,  but  think  some 
of  the  signs  which  I  took  for  cow  signs  may  have  been  made  bv  two-year-old  bulls; 
in  all  21  head.  Ponuntpa  Springs  is  an  ideal  wintering  place  for  the  band  which  is 
there,  as  there  is  no  snow  to  speak  of  on  the  flat,  which  is  about  a  mi  le  long  and 
three-fourths  wide,  and  is  covered  with  hot  sprin.s:s  and  hot  creeks.  The  snow  on 
Mirror  Plateau  is  about  5  feet.    Mild  and  fair  weather.    Distance,  about  12  miles. 

February  20. — Returned  to  camp  on  East  Fork  as  went  up.  Temperature,  mild ; 
weather,  fair.    Distance,  18  miles. 

February  21, — Entire  party  with  pack  train  left  for  station  (Soda  Butte).  Saw  a 
few  elk,  also  numerous  signs  of  lynx  on  Cache  Creek  and  Calfee  Creek.  Distance, 
13  miles.    Weather,  stormy ;  temperature,  mild. 

February  22. — ^Left  Soda  Butte  for  Yancey's  on  return  to  post.  Saw  about  1,000 
elk.    Weather,  fair;  temperature,  mild. 

February  23, — Left  Yancey's  for  post.  Saw  about 450  elk.  Weather,  fair;  tempera- 
tare,  mild.  All  the  game  seen  on  this  trip  was  in  excellent  condition  for  this  time 
of  the  year. 

February  26, — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  le.ft  the  post  to  patrol  north  line  and 
locate  Bmndage's  camp,  and  see  if  he  had  elk  meat  in  his  possession.  Found  that  he 
had  left  his  camp,  but  could  not  locate  him.    Saw  about  4(X)  antelope  on  flat  in 
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front  of  Gardiner;  3  blacktail  deer  on  road  to  same  place.  Went  from  Gardiner  to 
Brunda^e's  oamp  on  Eagle  Creek,  from  there  down  Trail  Creek  to  Horr,  np  Yellow- 
Btone  River  to  Cinnabar,  and  thence  by  road  to  post.  On  the  head  of  Trail  Creek  we 
saw  James  Forsyth  and  Frank  Bezere  with  a  Vagon  load  of  elk  meat;  followed  the 
back  trail,  and  found  where  they  were  killing,  on  Eagle  Mountain,  aboat  11  miles 
northwest  ot  Gardiner.     Weather,  clear;  temperatare,  mild.    Distance,  25  miles. 

I'ebruary  S6, — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  post  to  scout  north  line  and  meet 
train  at  Cinnabar.  Saw  6  blacktail  deer,  18  whitetail  deer,  abont  400  antelope,  and 
4cdk.    Weather^  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  17  miles. 

[Scout  Whittaker.  1898.] 

Fel>ruary  gS. — Left  post  with  Private  Martin  and  2  pack  mules,  with  grain  for  oamp 
on  MoMahon  Creek.  Alter  proceeding  about  1  mile  north  of  post  I  distinctly  heard 
two  shots  fired  near  the  north  point  of  Sej^ulchre  Mountain.  I  sent  Private  Martin 
on  to  camp,  while  I  returned  to  post  to  inform  Captain  Erwin  of  the  shooting  I 
heard.  Two  men  were  detailed  at  once  to  go  with  me  and  see  what  had  been  done, 
or  if  anything  had  been  killed.  I  took  Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Lefler,  of  D 
Troop,  and  proceeded  to  the  Government  garden,  where  I  met  Sergeant  Wall  and 
Private  Slough.  I  sent  Sergeant  Wall  with  Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Lefler 
and  told  him  to  put  them  on  a  hill  above  the  Government  Ice  Lake,  then  come  down 
where  I  was  going  to  stop.  I  took  Private  Slough  and  patrolled  along  north  line  of 
the  park  to  Gassert  Creek,  where  I  found  the  trail  of  a  horse  leading  into  the  park; 
followed  it,  and  saw  where  a  man  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  walked  arohnd 
awhile,  then  mounted  his  horse  again  and  rode  towards  Cinnabar.  I  stayed  oat  until 
10  p.  m.,  then  returned  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp.  Sergeant  Alexander  returned  to 
the  post  about  7.30  p.  m.  Saw  about  300  elk  near  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain ; 
abont  50  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.    Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

Fehruary  24, — After  packing  up  the  mules  I  sent  Private  Martin  to  the  poet  with 
them,  while  I  took  Private  Slouch  and  Sergeant  Wall  and  patrolled  the  north  line  to 
Reese  Creek.  When  I  got  to  Cinnabar  I  wan  informed  that  Brundage  was  coming 
into  Horr  with  a  load  of  elk  meat.  Not  knowing  just  what  to  do  I  sent  Private 
Slough  to  the  post  with  a  letter  to  Captain  Erwin  for  orders  in  this  matter.  About 
7  p.  m.  I  met  Scout  Morrison  and  Private  Slough  with  orders  from  Captain  Erwin  to 
watch  for  Brundage  and  see  if  he  had  any  meat  in  his  possession.  I  sent  Scont 
Morrison  and  Sergeant  Wall  to  Trail  Creek,  while  I  watched  the  bridge  at  Gardiner. 
We  stayed  out  until  about  11  o'clock,  but  saw  nothing  of  Brundage,  and  decided  to 
return  to  the  post.  We  arrived  at  the  post  about  12.30  p.  m.  Saw  14  elk  back  of 
Gassert  ranch.     Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

February  26, — Left  post  with  Scout  Morrison  to  make  a  trip  to  Eagle  Creek  and 
see  if  we  could  locate  a  band  of  21  sheep,  which  were  reported  to  have  left  the  park. 
We  saw  nothing  of  them,  but  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  we  came  onto  two  men,  Frank 
Bezere  and  James  Forsyth,  with  a  wagoiiload  of  elk  meat,  which  had  evidently  jnst 
been  killed.  Frank  Bezere  asked  us  not  to  put  him  on  the  road  for  having  the  meat 
in  his  possession.  We  did  not  say  anything,  but  went  to  Trail  Creek,  then  to  Horr, 
where  we  wired  Captain  Erwin  about  the  meat  we  had  seen.  Then  we  proceeded  to 
the  post.  Saw  abont  400  antelope  at  Gardiner,  inside  the  park.  Saw  6  deer  near 
the  post  and  11  near  the  Government  ice  lake.    Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

February  26, — Left  post  with  Scout  Morrison  to  patrol  north  line  as  far  as  Reese 
Creek.  Went  to  Cinnabar.  When  train  arrived,  met  Game  Warden  James  F. 
Keown,  who  came  np  to  arrest  Bezere  and  Forsyth,  lie  went  to  post  to  remain 
over  night.  We  returned  to  post  about  5  p.  m.  Saw  about  350  antelope  near  Gardi- 
ner.   Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

February  27. — Scout  Morrison,  State  Game  Warden  James  F.  Keown,  Sergeant 
Wall,  Private  Rompre,  and  myself  left  Fort  Yellowstone  to  look  for  A.  K.  Crawford's 
camp  and  anybody  that  was  violating  the  game  laws.  Mr.  Keown  and  Scout  Mor- 
rison went  to  Eagle  Creek,  while  I  took  Private  Rompre  and  Sergeant  Wall  and 
went  down  to  Cedar  Creek ;  scouted  around  there  until  about  4  p.  m.,  then  went  to 
Cinnabar  and  remained  over  night.  Mr.  Keown  and  Scont  Morrison  retnmed  to 
post.  Saw  6  deer  near  the  Government  ice  house;  one  had  its  front  leg  broken;  I 
presnme  it  was  done  while  running.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm. 

February  28, — Received  orders  from  Scout  Morrison  to  meet  himself  and  Mr.  Keown 
at  Gardiner  with  buckboard.  We  met  there  at  about  9.30  a.  m.  After  I  saw  Mr. 
Keown  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  get  him  another  case  on  Reese  Creek  if  he  could 

Set  along  without  me.  He  told  me  to  go  by  all  means  and  try  to  catch  whoever  was 
oing  hunting  at  that  place.  I  left  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Rompre  in  his  charge. 
After  I  got  to  Reese  Creek  I  found  the  footprints  of  two  men  leading  into  the  park, 
but  conld  not  find  where  they  had  done  anything.  I  followed  the  tracks  until  about 
3.30  p.  m.,  when  I  saw  the  two  men  following  a  lot  of  elk  trails  that  were  there.  1 
asked  them  if  there  was  any  game  there.  They  said  ''Yes,"  but  they  ooold  not  find^ 
it.    I  started  to  go  home,  and  after  1  went  about  400  yards  they  started  to  follow 
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me  ont.  I  suppose  they  were  going  back  to  the  coal  banks  where  they  were  from. 
I  returned  to  the  post  about  5.30  p.  m.,  and  reported  all  the  doings  of  my  trip  to 
Captain  Erwin.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm. 

March  1, — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm. 

March  f.— Received  orders  to  go  to  Livingston  with  Scout  Morrison,  in  response  to 
a  telegram  from  State  game  warden  to  Captain  Erwin,  the  acting  su^^crintendent  of 
the  park,  to  give  our  testimony  in  the  Frank  Bezere  elk>killing  case,  which  case  was 
set  for  6  o'clock  p.  m.  On  our  testimony  the  accused  was  held  for  next  term  of  district 
court.  Said  court  convenes  some  time  in  the  month  of  April.  Weather,  clear  and 
warm. 

March  S. — Returned  from  Livingston  to  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Soout  Morrison  and 
reported  for  duty.    Weather,  cloudy  and  cold. 

March  4, — Reported  to  Captain  Erwin,  the  acting  superint<>ndent  of  the  park,  at 
9  a.  m.,  and  received  orders  to  take  two  men  and  eight  days  rations  and  work  in  the 
Reese  Creek  district,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Gardiner  River.  At  about  2  p.  m.  left 
post  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Martin  of  H  Troop,  and  Private  Slough  of  D  Troop, 
and  four  pack  mules.  Proceeded  about  7  miles  north  of  post  and  pitched  camp  at 
the  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  After  making  camp  I  sent  Private  Martin 
back  to  post  with  all  the  mules.  Saw  about  250  antelope  near  Gardiner  City ;  also 
saw  a  herd  of  11  horses  about  1  mile  south  of  north  line.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
stormy. 

March  6, — Left  camp  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  and  patrolled  the  north  line 
as  far  as  the  Gassert  ranch;  then  I  sent  Privates  Slough  and  Rompre  back  to  camp, 
via  Cinnabar,  with  orders  to  oome  to  Reese  Creek  if  1  did  not  return  to  camp  by  4 
p.  m.  After  leaving  them  I  went  to  the  McMahon  ranch,  on  Reese  Creek,  to  see  if 
anybody  was  up  there  hunting,  but  learned  that  nobody  had  gone  up  there  since  last 
Tuesday.  On  that  day  two  men  brought  ont  1  elk,  could  not  tell  Just  where  it  was 
killed  or  who  the  men  were,  but  they  belonged  in*  Horr.  Saw  about  75  antelope 
between  Gardiner  and  Chadbourne's  ranch,  just  outside  the  park,  but  they  came 
back  in  the  park  towards  evening.  Saw  1  large  bull  elk  near  our  camp.  Weather, 
clear  and  very  warm. 

March  6,—he(t  camp  with  Private  Rompre  to  patrol  the  north  line  as  far  as  Reese 
Creek,  and  stayed  there  until  8.30  p.  m.,  then  returned  to  camp.  Sent  Private  Slough 
to  patrol  east  as  far  as  the  G  ardiner  River.  He  saw  about  200  antelope  near  Gardiner, 
but  inside  the  park.  I  saw  about  50  near  the  Chadboume  ranch,  outside  the  park, 
but  they  returned  toward  evening.  There  has  been  nobody  on  Reese  Creek  since 
Thursday  night.  The  snow  is  going  very  fast  on  this  creek.  Weather,  clear  and  very 
warm. 

March  7. — Left  camp  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  to  round  up  a  herd  of  9 
horses  that  have  been  running  on  the  park  and  send  them  into  the  post.  After  I  got 
them  started  I  let  Privates  Konipie  and  Slough  take  them  to  the  post,  while  I 
patrolled  the  north  line  to  Reese  Creek  again.  After  I  got  to  Reese  Creek  I  went 
down  to  Horr  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  anything  about  '*Scotty ''  Crawford  or  Brun- 
dage,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  information  of  Brundage.  But  "Scotty  " 
was  in  Horr  last  night;  1  was  told  that  he  had  given  up  hunting  for  meat.  I  went 
back  to  Reese  Creek  and  remained  there  until  5.30  p.  m.,  when  it  began  raining  so 
hard  that  1  decided  to  return  to  camp,  there  being  no  sign  of  anybody  up  there  to-day. 
Privates  Slongh  snd  Rompre  report  seeing  about  250  antelope  near  Government  ice 
lake ;  they  saw  8  deer  near  our  camp.  I  saw  13  back  of  the  Gassert  ranch — all 
blacktail.  They  must  have  just  moved  in  there;  it  is  the  first  time  1  have  seen  them 
there  this  winter.  Weather,  cloudy  and  warm;  wind  blowing  and  raining  iu 
afternoon. 

March  8, — Left  camp  with  Private  Slough  and  patrolled  along  the  line  to  the  Gar- 
diner River,  thence  back  to  camp.  Remained  in  camp  until  about  6.30  p.  m.,  then 
started  down  to  lay  at  Reese  Creek.  When  I  got  there  found  out  that  there  had 
been  nobody  up  there,  yet  I  returned  to  camp  about  11  p.  m.  While  in  Gardiner 
learned  that  Brnndage  had  been  there  yesterday,  but  did  not  bring  in  any  meat. 
He  returned  to  his  camp  last  night.  1  saw  about  350  antelope  near  Gardiner,  but 
inside  the  park.  I  saw  about  50  last  night  when  1  was  coming  back  to  camp  from 
Reese  Creek,  along  the  road  between  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar,  just  above  the  Chad- 
bourne  ranch,  but  nothing  seems  to  molest  them.  About  2  inches  of  snow  fell  here 
last  night.    Weather,  cloudy;  cold  wind  blowing  all  day 

March  9. — Left  camp  with  Private  Rompre  to  make  a  patrol  to  Reese  Creek.  I 
sent  Private  Slough  to  patrol  to  McMahon  Creek,  on  Mount  Evarts.  When  I  got  to 
Cinnabar  1  wrote  Captain  Erwin,  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  a  letter 
requesting  that  I  be  allowed  to  remain  in  camp  until  Sunday  night;  also  wrote  a 
letter  in  regard  to  '*  Scotty ''  Crawford,  but  later  I  learned  the  information  was  false 
and  wired  the  same  to  Captain  Erwin.  Towards  evening  1  went  to  Horr.  I  remained 
there  until  5  30  p.  m.,  then  went  up  to  Reese  Creek.  There  was  nobody  up  there.  I 
layed  along  the  Yellowstone  River  until  about  7.30  p.  m.,  then  I  went  to  Cinnabar 
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and  remained  there  until  9  p.  ni. ,  then  returned  to  camp.  While  at  Horr  learned  that 
Brnndage  had  a  contract  to  furnish  elk  meat  to  a  certain  party,  for  a  debt  he  owes 
to  said  party,  to  the  amount  of  1,500  pounds.  Also  saw  two  men  come  in  with  gnus 
and  a  rope  which  had  blood  on  it.  Don't  know  where  they  came  from.  Saw  about 
75  antelope  near  Gardiner,  inside  the  park,  12  deer  back  of  Gassert  ranch.  Private 
Slongh  saw  about  100  antelope  on  the  McMahon  bench  at  north  point  of  Mount 
Evarts.  A.  K.  Crawford  went  up  to  Bear  Gulch  to-day.  Weather,  cloudy  and  cold; 
wind  blowing. 

March  10. — Sent  Private  Slongh  to  Reese  Creek  while  I  took  Private  Rompre  and 
went  to  the  post  to  report  to  Captain  Erwin  and  see  if  I  could  return  to  camp  and 
remain  until  Sunday.  My  request  was  granted,  and  I  took  two  days'  rations  aod 
Private  Martin,  with  one  pack  mule,  and  returned  to  camp  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Sent 
Private  Martin  back  to  post  with  the  mule.  I  saw  about  100  antelope  near  Gaidi- 
ner,  about  100  on  Mount  Evarts,  2  deer  on  Mount  Evarts,  6  on  the  Government  dump, 
9  near  the  Government  ice  lake,  all  blacktails.  Saw  10  mountain  sheep  on  Mount 
Evarts,  near  McMalion  coal  bank.  Weather,  cloudy  and  cold ;  wind  blowing.  Aboat 
6.30  p.  m.  Private  Slongh  and  myself  met  "Scotty"  Crawford's  partner  going 
towards  Gardiner  with  one  pack  horse  loaded  with  gtnh.    He  went  up  to  Bear  Gnlcb. 

March  11, — Sent  Privates  Kompre  and  Slough  to  Reese  Creek  while  I  made  a  patrol 
to  the  Gardiner  River,  theuce  back  to  camp.  I  saw  nothing  on  my  trip,  bnt  Rompre 
reported  seeing  1  large  bull  elk  on  Reese  Creek  with  one  hind  leg  broken.  About  4  p.  m. 
decided  to  go  to  the  fiost  and  ask  Captain  Erwin  to  let  Scout  Morrison  come  down 
to-morrow  and  go  with  me  to  Eagle  Creek  and  see  where  "  Scotty "  Crawford's  part- 
ner had  gone  to.  I  left  the  post  again  at  7.15  p.  m.,  and  patroled  the  road  back  as 
far  as  Chadbonrne's  ranch,  then  returned  to  camp.  I  saw  15  black-tail  deer  on  river 
bed,  just  opposite  the  Boiling  River,  9  white-tail  deer  near  the  Government  ice  house, 
57  antelope  on  west  slope  of  Mount  Evarts,  just  opposite  the  Boiling  River.  Cap- 
tain Erwin  told  me  he  would  hsve  Scout  Morrison  meet  me  to-morrow.  Weatilier, 
stormy  and  cold. 

March  12, — Sent  Private  Slouch  to  make  a  patrol  to  Gardiner  River,  then  retnrn 
to  camp.  After  he  had  returned  to  camp  I  sent  him  with  Private  Rompre  to  make 
a  patrol  to  Reese  Crenk  again,  while  1  went  to  meet  Scout  Morrison.  I  met  Scout 
Morrison  about  10  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  Eagle  Creek;  saw  nothing  there  and 
returned  to  camp.  There  I  found  Privates  Rompre  and  Slongh  in  oamp;  they 
reported  nothing  on  Reese  Creek.  Scout  Morrison  and  myself  saw  George  Maok,  of 
Gardiner,  hunting  along  the  north  line  of  the  park,  about  500  yards  west  of  Gardi- 
ner. When  he  saw  us,  he  came  back  to  the  road  again  and  back  to  Gardiner.  We 
saw  about  75  antelope  on  the  east  side  of  Gardiner  River,  on  the  Gardiner  Flat 
Scout  Morrison  said  he  saw  a  great  many  in  the  J.  C.  McCartney  field.  The  13  deer 
that  were  back  of  the  Gassert  ranch  have  moved  back  into  the  park  and  up  near 
the  ice  lake.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  mild. 

March  IS, — Started  out  from  camp  on  foot  with  Private  Rompre  to  watoh  a  small 
band  of  antelope  near  the  north  line,  about  400  yards  west  of  Gardiner.  I  saw  two 
men  near  the  line.  Both  of  them  had  gnns  and  were  evidently  hunting.  I  watched 
them  until  they  returned  to  Gardiner.  One  of  them  fired  two  shot^,  but  I  conld  not 
see  where  he  had  killed  anything.  One  of  them  was  George  Maok,  of  Gardiner. 
I  returned  to  camp  about  12.30  p.  m.,  and  found  Private  Martin  had  just  arrived 
with  the  pack  mules.  I  packed  them  up  and  sent  him  back  to  the  post  with  Private 
Slongh  about  1.30  p.  m.,  then  took  Private  Rompre  and  went  to  Reese  Creek.  There 
had  Deen  nobody  np  there  since  I  made  camp  here.  I  retnrned  to  the  poet  about 
7.30  p.  m.,  and  reported  everything  to  First  Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  the  commanuing  officer. 
I  saw  about  300  antelope  near  the  road  about  400  yards  west  of  Gardiner  and  outside 
the  park.  I  reported  the  fact  to  Lieutenant  Cress,  who  detailed  2  men  to  patrol  the 
line  to-morrow  morning.  Also  saw  about  150  on  east  side  of  the  Gardiner  Flat. 
Weather,  very  cold  and  stormy.  About  4  inches  of  snow  fell  In  our  camp  last  night 
and  to-day. 

Jfarc^  14, — Left  the  post  with  Lieutenant  Arnold  and  17  privates  to  shovel  out  the 
Golden  Gate.  Did  not  have  much  trouble  in  getting  to  the  Gate,  and  it  only  took 
about  three  honrs  to  get  through  the  Gate.  For  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Glen 
Creek  Bridge  we  had  to  shovel  a  great  deal  of  snow.  Then  it  was  easy  to  get  to 
the  Klamer  cabin.  From  there  on  saw  about  100  elk  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Lake 
Flat.    Weather,  stormy  and  cold. 

March  15, — Left  post  and  went  to  Gardiner  and  overtook  2  men  who  were  sent  out 
early  in  the  morning.  I  took  Private  Hoover  and  sent  Private  Newman  to  post; 
then  went  along  the  line  to  Reese  Creek,  then  came  back  to  Cinnabar;  stayed  there 
until  about  5  p.m.,  then  started  for  the  post.  Saw  about  300  antelope  near  Gardiner 
inside  the  park.  In  the  evening  saw  about  75  near  the  road  outside  the  park.  Saw 
17  blacktail  deer,  4  in  Government  garden,  14  near  Boiling  River.  Weather,  cloudy 
and  cold ;  wind  blowing. 

March  lO.-rLeft  the  post  with  First  Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  the  commanding  officer,  and 
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rode  ap  to  the  McMahon  ranche,  on  north  point  of  Moant  Eyarts;  thence  over  to 
Gardiner  Flat,  then  over  to  the  J.  C.  McCartney  field,  then  to  the  post  via  Govern- 
ment garden.  Saw  1  blacktail  deer  near  the  Government  ice  house,  1  whitetail 
deer  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  road  over  the  Gardiner  River,  abont  25  antelope  on 
the  west  slope  of  Mount  Evarts,  almost  opposite  the  Boiling  River,  and  between  150 
and  175  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner  Flats  and  about  50  near  the  J.  O.  McCartney 
field.  Saw  8  mountain  sheep  on  the  bluff  near  the  Eagle's  Nest,  5  deer  on  the  west 
slope  of  Mount  Evarts,  opposite  the  first  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  from  post. 
Wenther  clear  and  warm.  At  the  Government  garden  we  saw  a  duck  going  aown 
the  river  on  its  back,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  1  then  went 
over  and  caught  it  and  found  it  bleeding  from  the  head.  Saw  some  fresh  beaver 
sign  just  below  the  first  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  north  of  the  post. 
j^March  17, — Left  the  post  with  Lieutenant  Hawkins  to  make  a  patrol  to  Reese 
Creek,  then  back  to  the  post.  Saw  about  150  antelope  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner 
Flat  and  north  point  of  Mount  Evarts,  and  about  150  west  of  Gardiner,  some  outside 
the  park  and  some  inside.  Saw  10  mountain  sheep  on  Mount  Evarts,  24  elk  near 
Government  ice  lake.  Mr.  McMahon  informed  us  that  some  meat  had  been  taken 
out  yesterday.    Weather,  clear  in  the  a.  m.  and  cloudy  in  the  p.  m. 

March  18. — Remained  in  post.    Weather  cloudy. 

MarohlO. — Left  the  post  with  Sergeant  Alexander,  of  D  Troop,  andPrivate  Boniface, 
of  H  Troop;  proceeded  7  miles  north  of  the  post  and  went  into  camp  in  my  old 
camp  at  the  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain  for  three  days.  Saw  about  50  ante- 
lope above  the  Boiling  River  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gar(liuer  River,  29  near  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  north  of  the  post,  11  black  tail  deer  about 
the  same  place,  2  at  the  Government  garden,  9  near  the  Government  ice  lake.  Arrived 
in  camp  about  7.30  p.  m.     Weather,  stormy  and  cold. 

March  20. — In  the  morning  I  took  Sergeant  Alexander  and  went  on  top  of  a  high 
hill  so  we  conld  see  everything  that  took  place  on  the  north  line  of  the  park,  between 
Gardiner  and  Reese  Creek.  We  saw  nothing  up  to  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  and  returned 
to  camp  and  left  for  Reese  Creek  about  5.30  p.  m.  There  had  been  uothini;  np  there 
since  my  last  trip,  which  was  on  the  17th  instant.  We  saw  8  deer  near  the  Gassert 
ranche.  Saw  about  50  antelope  one-half  mile  west  of  Gardiner  and  about  500  yards 
north  of  the  park  line.  We  returned  to  camp  about  8.30  p.  m.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
cold;  wind  blowing. 

if arc^  j^i.— Left  camp  on  foot  with  Serjeant  Alexander  and  went  almost  to  the 
park  line  to  look  for  the  antelope,  but  owing  to  the  inclement  weather  we  could  do 
nothing,  so  we  returned  to  camp  until  about  4.30  p.  m.  We  then  took  our  horses 
and  rode  along  the  park  line  as  far  west  as  the  Gassert  ranch,  but  sat^  nothing,  so 
we  returned  to  camp.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  on  account  ot  the 
intense  cold.  We  saw  3  blacktail  deer  about  300  yards  north  of  our  camp;  10  elk 
about  700  yards  east  of  camp ;  all  inside  the  park.    Weather,  stormy  and  very  cold. 

March  S2. — Left  camp  with  Sergeant  Alexander  and  patrolled  the  north  line  as  far 
as  Reese  Creek,  thence  back  to  camp.  Wo  left  camp  abont  3.30  p.  m.  and  went  to 
Fort  Yellowstone.  Saw  nothing  on  Reese  Creek.  Game  seen  to-day,  abont  150 
antelope  about  400  yards  north  of  the  park  line  and  about  one-half  mile  west  of 
Gardiner ^3  blacktail  deer  one-fourth  mile  north  of  our  camp;  19  blacktail  deer 
near  the  McMahon  coal  bank  on  north  point  of  Mount  Evarts;  6  near  the  Govern- 
ment ice  house  one- fourth  mile  north  of  the  post;  25  elk  about  one-half  mile  east 
of  our  camp ;  about  300  elk  on  Mount  Evarts  near  the  McMahon  coal  bank.  Arrived 
at  post  6.30  p.  m.    Weather,  clear;  very  cold  at  night  and  warm  during  the  day. 

March  2S. — Left  the  post  with  Private  Murphy,  of  D  Troop,  on  snowslioes  nnd  went 
around  Mount  Evarts  down  Rescue  Creek  to  lilacktail,  thence  back  to  post.  Saw 
about  125  elk  on  east  end  of  Mount  Evarts ;  6  mountain  sheep  same  place.  Weather, 
cloudy  and  cold. 

March  24. — Left  the  post-,  mounted,  abont  10  a.  m.  to  make  patrol  to  Reese  Creek, 
then  back  to  post.  Saw  3  men  near  the  outlet  of  Gardiner  River;  think  they  were 
fishing,  but  could  not  swear  to  it.  Saw  about  125  antelope  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardi- 
ner Flat;  52  on  east  side  of  Gardiner  River,  opposite  Boiling  River;  23  blacktail  deer 
same  place;  also  8  near  McMahon  ranch  on  Reese  Creek.  Saw  14  mountain  sheep 
on  top  of  bluff  at  Eagle's  Nest — 1  ewes  and  1  ram  in  one  bunch  and  6  ewes  in  the 
other.  Saw  abont  300  elk  near  the  head  of  McMahon  Creek.  Weather,  clear  and 
Chinook  wind  blowing. 

Mar(^  25. — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Palmer,  of  H  Troop,  to  make  patrol 
along  north  line  to  Reese  Creek,  thence  back  to  the  post.  Left  post  10.20  a.  m., 
returned  4.10  p.  m.  Saw  abont  75  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat;  6  blacktail  deer  about 
300  yards  east  of  the  post  sawmill.  Went  to  Reese  Creek,  but  saw  nothing  there; 
the  weather  was  too  stormy  to  see  very  far  ofl*.  Weather,  stormy ;  light  snow  falling 
all  day  but  not  very  cold. 

March  26. — Left  the  post  with  Private  Bledsoe,  of  D  Troop.  Went  to  the  outlet 
of  Gardiner  River,  then  west  along  the  park  line  to  Reese  Creek.    At  Gardiner  I 
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fonnd  a  fresh  foot  track  leading  into  the  park;  followed  it  and  found  it  to  be 
Thomas  Newcomb,  bat  he  had  no  arms  with  him.  On  the  road  to  Gardiner  I  saw  4 
mountain  sheep  at  the  Eagle's  Nest.  Saw  abont  75  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat; 
aboatl50  400  yards  west  of  Gardiner  bat  inside  the  park;  13  blaoktail  deer  near 
the  Gk>yemment  ice  hoase;  4  at  the  Government  garden.  Weather,  stormy  and 
cold. 

March  57. — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  cold. 

March  28, — Left  the  post  to  patrol  to  Reese  Creek,  but  before  I  reached  there  I 
came  across  2  footprints  of  men  going  towards  the  park  and  I  decided  to  come  np 
Reese  Creek,  then  go  back  and  follow  the  tracks.  There  was  nobody  on  Reese  Creek 
to-day.  On  my  retnm  I  took  np  the  trail  of  the  2  men.  Had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing it  once  in  a  while,  but  I  finally  struck  it  where  the  snow  was  deep  and  foand 
that  there  were  3  men  instead  of  2,  and  that  they  had  gone  about  one-half  mile  iii|^ 
the  park  and  there  shot  and  killed  1  cow  elk,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  had  wounded  2 
others.  They  took  the  meat  out  last  night.  There  were  tracks  of  2  men  hunting 
along  the  line,  but  they  did  not  get  inside  the  park.  I  saw  7  monntain  sheep  at 
Eagle's  Nest:  37  antelope  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River;  about  75  at  the  jane- 
tion  of  the  Cfardiner  and  Yellowstone  rivers ;  about  250  1  mile  west  of  Gardiner,  and 
about  300  yards  north  of  the  park  line  saw  35  blaoktail  deer,  between  the  Govern- 
ment ice  lake  and  Gardiner  River;  4  near  the  Eagle's  Nest;  4  at  the  two-mile  poet 
north  of  the  post;  6  whitetail  at  the  Boiling  River;  5  in  the  Government  garden. 
Weather,  clear;  tempera  tare,  mild. 

March  29. — Left  the  post  with  Lieutenant  Lindsley ;  went  to  Gardiner  City,  then 
to  Cinnabar,  then  to  Uorr,  then  back  to  where  the  elk  were  killed  yesterday,  then 
back  to  the  post.  Saw  42  elk  on  the  north  slope  of  Sepulchre  Mountain,  about  15 
near  the  Gardiner  ice  lake;  3  blacktail  deer  near  the  Government  garden ;  about  50 
antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat  on  the  north  point  of  Mount  Evarts.  Weather,  clear 
in  the  forenoon,  cloudy  in  the  afternoon;  temperature,  mild. 

March  SO, — Left  the  post  with  Scout  Morrison,  on  skis,  and  proceeded  to  Norris. 
Saw  no  game.  At  Willow  Park  we  met  Corporal  Moore,  Private  Root,  aud  Private 
Fremont  coming  in  off  pass.    Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  mild. 

March  SI  (12  miles). — ^Left  Norris  with  Scout  Morrison  and  proceeded  to  Canyon 
Hotel.    Saw  no  game  on  trip  to-day.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

April  1, — Left  Canyon  Hotel  with  Scout  Morrison  and  proceeded  to  Lake  Hotel. 
We  took  lunch  at  Mud  Geyser  Station.  Took  Privates  Price  and  Canivan  with  us 
from  there  to  Lake  Hotel,  intending  to  take  them  to  the  Thumb,  but  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Lake  we  found  Sergeant  Leob  and  two  privates  from  Snake  River  Station. 
Scout  Morrison  and  myself  then  decided  to  make  up  our  trips  from  here.  I  am  to 
take  Privates  Price  and  Canivan  from  Mud  Geyser  ana  Private  Montgomery  of  Snake 
River  Station,  and  go  up  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River,  then  to  Snake  River  Station, 
while  he  would  take  Sergeant  Leob  and  Private  Carter,  and  we  would  meet  at  that 
place.  Saw  2  foxes  and  1  coyote  in  Hayden  Valley.  Weather,  clear;  temperature, 
mild. 

April  f . — Left  Lake  Hotel  with  Private  Montgomery,  of  the  Snake  River  Station, 
Privates  Canivan  and  Price,  of  Mud  Geyser  Station,  and  proceeded  to  Beaverdam 
Creek.  We  went  from  Lake  Hotel  straight  across  the  Yellowstone  Lake  to  the 
lean-to  on  Beaverdam.  The  lean-to  is  filled  np  with  gravel  and  snow  so  we  could 
not  stay  in  it,  but  had  to  camp  in  the  woods  near  by.  At  Terrace  Point  we  saw  14 
elk  and  numerous  signs  of  others.  Saw  5  dead  elk — last  spring  calves.  Saw  what 
I  took  to  be  two  moose  tracks  near  the  east  end  of  the  lake  on  the  mouth  of  Beaver- 
dam Creek.  Saw  one  fresh  bear  track  which  was  made  to-day  along  Beaverdam 
Creek.  Have  seen  no  signs  of  beaver  at  this  place  yet.  Saw  no  signs  of  any 
poaching  having  been  done.  Will  venture  to  say  there  are  between  150  and  200  elk 
between  Terrace  Point  and  Beaverdam  Creek.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

Aj^l  S, — Same  party  left  Beaverdam  Creek  aud  proceeded  to  the  old  Crawford 
cabin  near  Atlantic  Creek.  Camped  there  over  night.  There  was  a  lynx  at  the 
cabin  which  had  killed  something  and  dragged  it  to  the  cabin.  I  think  he  had 
killed  a  lot  of  Jack  rabbits  or  else  another  lynx  and  eaten  it  up  t^ere  at  the  cabin. 
There  has  been  nobody  at  the  cabin  since  the  rations  were  put  there,  nor  has  there 
been  an^  poaching  done  in  that  district  this  winter.  At  least  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  having  been  done.  Saw  13  bull  elk  near  the  outlet  of  Mountain  Creek ;  also 
saw  signs  of  6  moose  between  Beaverdam  Creek  and  Mountain  Creek.  The  Upper 
Yellowstone  River  is  open  in  some  places.  From  Monntain  Creek  to  Crawford  cabin 
there  is  no  sign  of  game  of  any  kind.  The  snow  is  too  deep  to  permit  any  animal 
to  live  in  it.    Weather,  clear  and  warm.    Twenty  miles. 

April  4, — The  same  party  left  Crawford  Cabin  and  proceeded  to  the  gold  mines  on 
Pacific  Creek.  Went  up  Atlantic  Creek  and  down  Pacific  Creek.  We  saw  no  sign 
of  any  game  until  we  got  to  Coral  Creek ;  there  we  saw  one  fresh  bear  track.  The 
snow  will  average  7  or  8  feet  in  depth  in  that  country.  Weather,  clear;  tempera- 
ture, hot.    Twenty-one  miles. 
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April  5. — Same  party  lelt  gold  mines  on  Pacifie  Creek  and  proceeded  to  Snake  River 
Station.  Saw  no  eame  of  any  kind.  Left  gold  mines  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  station 
at  7.30  p.  m.  All  tne  game  I  have  seen  Is  in  very  good  condition;  I  don't  think  ^ey 
will  have  any  tronble  in  getting  through  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Weather,  clear 
and  warm. 

April  6. — Same  party  remained  at  the  Snake  River  Station  to  wait  for  Scont  Mor- 
rison and  party  to  return  from  the  Falls  River  country.  Weather,  clear  and  warm, 
but  very  stormy  towards  evening. 

April  7. — Party  still  remaining  at  station,  waiting  for  Scont  Morrison  and  party. 
Scont  Morrison  and  party  returned  from  Falls  River  conntry  to-day.  Weather,  very 
stormy,  but  not  cold. 

April  8, — Remained  at  Snake  River  Station.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  warm. 

April  9. — Left  Snake  River  Station  with  Scout  Morrison,  Serjeant  L^ob  and  Private 
Carter  of  Snake  River  Station,  and  Privates  Canivan  and  Price  of  Mud  Geyser  Sta- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin.  Camped  near  the  Union  Geyser. 
Saw  signs  of  6  or  7  elk  on  Polecat  Creek.  Weather,  clear;  temperature,  waAn. 
Thirty  miles. 

Afril  10. — Same  party  left  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  and  proceeded  to  Upper  Gesrser 
Basin  lunch  station  via  Lone  Star  Geyser.  Left  camp  4.40  a.  m. ;  arrived  Upper 
Basin  8.30  a.  m.  Saw  no  sign  of  any  large  game.  Saw  no  sign  of  anybody  having 
been  in  that  conntry  this  winter.  Saw  one  pine  marten  at  Upper  Basin.  Weather, 
cloudy:  temperatnre,  warm. 

April  11, — Same  party  left  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  proceeded  to  Lower  Geyser 
Basin  or  Fonntain  Hotel.  Five  miles  from  Upper  Basin,  on  the  road  to  the  Fountain 
Hotel,  we  saw  a  trail  across  the  road,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  a  trail 
made  by  buffalo,  but  could  not  tell  how  many  of  them  had  made  the  trail,  it  being 
about  three  or  four  days  old.  I  think  they  were  going  north;  there  were  at  least  3 
of  them  on  the  trail.  Toward  Mary's  Mountain  there  are  a  great  many  elk  signs 
between  the  Excelsior  Geyser  and  the  Fountain  Station.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
bare  ground  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins  and  snow  is  very  soft.  We  had 
to  wade  about  one-half  of  the  way.  We  went  to  the  station  and  remained  over  night 
with  Corporal  Holman.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Ten  miles. 

April  if. — Left  Fountain  Station  with  Scout  Morrison,  Sergeant  Leob,  and  Private 
Carter  of  Snake  River,  and  proceeded  to  Norris  Station.  Stayed  there  over  night. 
There  is  about  6  miles  of  bare  ground  between  Fountain  and  Norris  Basin.  Saw  a 
few  elk  sign  in  Gibbon  Canyon.  Privates  Canivan  and  Price  left  me  at  Fountain 
Station  to  go  back  to  their  station  at  Mud  Geyser;  they  will  go  over  Mary's  Moun- 
tain and  through  the  Haydon  Valley.  We  arrived  at  Norris  about  8.30  a.  m. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm.    Twenty  miles. 

April  IS. — Same  party  left  Norris  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Left  Norris 
at  3  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  post  at  8.10  a.  m.  Saw  no  game  on  road.  The  snow  is  going 
very  fast.  This  entire  trip  from  March  30  to  the  present  day  has  been  made  on  skis 
and  covers  a  distance  of  about  235  miles  in  all.  All  the  game  I  have  seen  is  in  very 
good  condition.  The  rations  in  the  Beaverdam  and  Crawford  cabins  are  in  bad  con- 
dition, except  the  coffee.  The  mice  and  rats  have  got  into  the  boxes  and  have  eaten 
up  some  of  them,  and  what  they  did  not  eat  they  have  spoiled.  Private  Price  of  the 
Mud  Geyser  Station  is  a  very  good  man  to  have  on  such  a  trip.  Private  Montgomery 
went*  snow-blind  at  the  Crawford  cabin  and  could  hardly  get  to  Snake  River  Station. 
We  had  to  walk  into  the  post  from  Golden  Gate.  Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  warm. 
Twenty  miles. 

Jpril  14, — Left  tlie  post  with  Scout  Morrison,  mounted  and  went  to  Cinnabar, 
then  back  to  the  post.  Saw  36  black  tail  deer  near  the  Boiling  River;  30  antelope— 
22  opposite  the  Boiling  River,  8  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.  Saw  a  fire  bnming  about  300 
yards  north  of  the  park  lino  iie.'ir  the  Gardiner  Ice  Lake.    Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

April  16, — Left  post,  mounted,  and  went  around  Mount  Everts  to  try  and  locate 
the  mountain  sheep.  Saw  7  near  the  coal  bank,  4  on  Turkey  Pen,  4  on  east  end  of 
Mount  Everts.  Saw  65  blacktail  deer — 1  about  2(X)  yards  east  of  post  hospital,  4  on 
McMahon  Creek,  10  on  Turkey  Pen  road,  1  on  Red  Mountain,  10  on  Cooke  City  road 
on  East  Gardiner  River,  21  on  west  slope  of  Mount  Everts,  about  600  yards  east  of 
Boiling  River,  12  opposite  the  Boiling  River.  Saw  67  antelope  on  Tarkey  Pen  road, 
27  near  the  coal  banks,  19  opposite  Boiling  River;  5  bull  elk  at  the  top  of  the 
Gardiner  grade.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  hot. 

April  16, — Left  post,  mounted,  and  went  over  old  road  to  Reese  Creek.  Saw  11 
mountain  sheep  on  top  of  Mount  Everts,  about  150  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat,  7 
whitetail  deer  1  mile  west  of  Gardiner  and  about  300  vards  north  of  park  line. 
Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy  at  Cinnabar;  temperature,  mild. 

April  17. — Remained  in  post.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  warm. 

April  18. — Remained  in  post.  Reached  pack  mules  in  the  forenoon.  Weather, 
clear  and  warm. 

April  19. — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 
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April  to. — ^Went  to  Liyingston,  Mont.,  with  Sooat  MoiriBon,  on  the  case  of  Fmik 
Bezere  for  killing  elk,  to  give  our  testimony  in  said  case.  Weather,  rainy;  temper- 
atore,  cold  at  Cinnabar. 

April  21, — ^Attended  conrt  in  Livingston,  Mont.,  to  give  testimovy  against  Frank 
Bezere,  defendant;  he  was  fonud  ''not  guilty."  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature, 
warm. 

April  t2. — Returned  from  LiTingston,  Mont.,  to  Fort  Yellowstone  and  reported  for 
duty  to  the  commanding  officer.  Arriyed  at  post  at  2.45  p.  m.  At  5.45  p.  m.,  left 
post  with  Sergeant  Welch  and  2  pack  mules  and  went  to  Gardiner  to  get  some 
Tom  Moore  pack  saddles ;  returned  to  post  at  9  p.  m.  Saw  14  blacktail  deer  between 
Boiling  River  and  the  Government  ice  house.  Saw  4  mountain  sheep  at  Eagle's 
Nest,  about  150  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy  in 
Garainer  and  Cinnabar;  temperature,  mild. 

April  23. — Left  the  post,  mounted,  with  Sergeant  Welch,  Private  Hemstead  and 
Private  Holt  of  H  Troop,  and  4  pack  mules  and  2  lead  horses,  and  proceeded  to 
Nohris  Station.  We  left  post  at  9.45  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Crystal  Spring  1.15  p.  m. 
Left  Crystal  Spring  at  2.10  p.  m.,  arrived  at  Norris  5  p.  m.  We  made  the  trip  in 
about  six  hours  travel,  which  was  remarkably  good  time,  this  being  the  first  mounted 
party  to  make  the  trip  this  spring.  There  was  about  5  miles  of  pretty  deep  snow, 
but  it  was  so  soft  that  a  horse  could  pass  right  through  it  without  much  trouble: 
Uie  rest  was  easy  traveling.  Private  Helm  met  us  at  Bijah  Spring.  We  saw  several 
bear  tracks  on  the  road  between  Twin  Lakes  and  Norris.  Weather,  clear ;  temper- 
ature, hot. 

April  24, — Left  Norris,  mounted,  with  Private  Hemstead  and  2  pack  noiulee  and 
went  to  the  Riverside  Station.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  road  in 
the  26  miles  we  traveled.  We  did  not  go  through  moi-e  than  4  miles  of  snow,  and  it 
was  so  soft  that  it  was  just  like  g^ing  throngh  so  much  water.  The  ground  is  very 
soft  in  some  places.  There  is  some  fsdlen  timber  and  a  great  many  rocks  in  the  roul 
in  Gibbon  Canyon;  in  fact,  the  road  is  in  very  bad  condition  for  a  team  to  get  over 
them  before  they  are  repaired.  Saw  obout  50  elk  at  the  forks  of  the  Gibbon  and 
Firehole  rivers,  3  fresh  bear  tracks  in  Gibbon  Canyon,  several  in  Madison  Canyon. 
From  Norris  Sergeant  Welch  and  Private  Holt  took  2  mules  and  returned  to  the  post. 
I  wired  the  Fountain  men  to  meet  mo  at  the  forks  of  the  road  and  take  their  led 
horse  to  their  place  until  I  came  back  from  Riverside.  I  met  Corporal  Holman  in 
the  Madison  Canyon  going  to  his  station.  Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  very  hot,  and 
does  not  freeze  any  at  night. 

April  26. — Left  station  with  Sergeant  Bernstein,  mounted,  and  rode  north  to  Maple 
Creek,  then  returned  to  station.  Saw  some  fresh  elk  sign  in  the  fallen  timber  cloee 
to  Ma))le  Creek.  Sergeant  Bernstein  showed  me  where  3  elk  were  killed  last  Decem- 
ber. They  were  inside  the  park  about  8  miles  north  of  the  station,  or  1  mile  west  uf 
north.  Sent  Private  Norvell  and  Private  Will  into  the  post  from  here,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  t^  go  to  the  Fountain.  Decided  to  hold  Private  Omes  and  the  mules 
over  to-day ;  the  stock  was  a  little  tired.  There  is  no  snow  to  speak  of  around  here 
or  Sand  Butte,  but  the  ground  Ih  very  soft  and  a  horse  mires  down  very  easy.  It 
would  be  very  hard  for  any  poacher  to  get  into  the  park  just  now.  Weather,  clear; 
temperature,  hot. 

April  26. — Left  Riverside  Station  with  Sergeant  Bernstein,  Private  Omes,  and 
Private  Hemstead,  and  went  to  Fountain  Station.  At  the  forks  of  the  road,  I  sent 
Private  Hemstead  to  Norris.  Saw  a  great  many  fresh  elk  tracks  in  Gibbon  Canyon. 
The  roads  are  drying  up  very  last.  There  is  no  snow  around  this  place.  Weather, 
clear ;  temperature,  hot ;  high  wind  blowing. 

April  27. — When  I  got  up  this  morning  I  found  my  horse  and  the  2  mules  gone ; 
began  to  look  for  them  and  found  they  had  gone  to  Norris.  I  saddled  up  Private 
Omes's  horse  and  went  after  them.  It  was  11.30  a.  m.  before  I  got  to  Norris.  I 
started  back  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrived  here  at  5.10  p.  m.  I  sent  Privates  Burdette  and 
Stitham  on  their  way  to  the  post  and  told  them  to  take  Private  Hemstead  with  them 
when  they  left  Norris  and  I  would  take  Private  Ornes  and  go  clear  through  to  the 
post  to-morrow  with  the  pack  mules.  The  wind  storm  of  yesterday  did  a  great  deal 
of  damage  in  the  Gibbon  Canyon  to  the  telephone  line.  It  is  broken  in  about  25 
places  and  down  for  about  one-half  mile  in  some  places  and  there  are  at  least  100 
fallen  trees  across  the  road,  and  the  most  of  them  will  have  to  be  cut  out  before  a 
wagon  can  get  through.  In  my  orders  for  this  trip,  I  was  ordered  to  take  Corporal 
Holman  from  the  Fountain  and  make  a  trip  on  skis  up  to  Bear  Parks,  stay  there  over 
night,  and  next  day  go  out  as  far  as  possible  and  return  to  cabin  again.  "^  Not  being 
able  to  make  the  trip  at  present  on  account  of  sickness,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  post 
and  report  the  fact  to  Lieutenant  Lindsley.  I  could  not  get  any  message  over  the 
telephone  because  the  wires  were  down.  There  has  been  a  band  of  elk  come  up  the 
road  from  the  Madison  Canyon  to  the  Twin  Buttes.  There  are  about  500  elk  in  this 
vicinity.  One  fresh  beaver  sign  in  Nez  Perce  Creek  about  2  milte  above  the  station. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  hot.    Distance,  40  miles. 
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April  jB9.^Left  station  with  Private  Omes  and  Private  Sybert,  mounted,  with  2 
males  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Left  Foantain  at  7.30  a.  m. ;  stopped  at 
Norris  for  oinner;  left  Norris  at  1.30  p.m.  Saw  where  2  elk  crossed  the  road  at 
Crystal  Spring,  2  at  Obsidian  Cliff:  several  fresh  beaver  signs  in  the  road  between 
the  Fountain  and  Crystal  Spring;  4  Elk  on  Swan  Lake  flat.  The  telephone  wire  is 
down  very  badly  all  around  the  park.  Very  little  snow  between  Norris  and  the  post. 
Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  warm. 

April  29, — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  mild. 

April  30, — Remained  in  the  post  on  accoant  of  sickness.  Cloady,  snowing  a  little ; 
temperature,  cold. 

May  1, — Remained  in  the  post  on  account  of  sickness.  Weather,  cloudy ;  temjiera- 
tore,  cold. 

May  t, — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Scout  Morrison  and  made  patrol  to  J.  S.  Knowles' 
cabin  on  the  Yellowstone  River.  Saw  about  300  elk  near  Blacktail  Creek ;  8  blacktail 
deer  near  the  outlet  of  the  creek ;  5  antelope  same  place.  The  beaver  on  Lava  Creek 
are  not  working  any  this  spring— at  least  tuere  are  no  signs  of  any  work.  The  beaver 
in  Blacktail  Creek  are  doing  some  great  work  at  preneut.  They  are  building  some 
fine  dams  on  the  creek,  about  1  miJe  from  its  outlet.  Weather,  cloady ;  temperature, 
cold. 

May  S, — Left  J.  S.  Knowles's  cabin  with  Scout  Morrison  and  returned  to  the  post. 
Saw  some  signs  of  people  fishing  on  the  Yellowstone  River  above  Mr.  Knowles' 
place.  They  come  up  from  Gardiner  and  camp  over  night  in  an  old  cabin  near 
Knowles'  place  and  nsh  from  there.  We  saw  1  man  fiHuinf;  on  the  river  on  the 
east  side,  opposite  month  of  Blacktail  Creek;  his  name  was  Mike  O'Brien,  from  Gar- 
diner City.  Saw  3  dead  elk,  last  spring  calves,  near  the  Blacktail  ford.  Saw  about 
200  elk  on  Blacktail :  2  antelope  same  place.  I  saw  2  and  Morrison  saw  6  mountain 
sheep  near  mouth  of  Blacktail.    Weather,  cloudy  and  cold. 

May  4, — Remained  in  the  post,  owing  to  sickness.  Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature, 
cold. 

May  6, — Left  post  with  Scout  Morrison,  mounted,  to  make  a  patrol  to  headwaters 
of  the  Gardiner  River  and  Indian  Creek,  but  could  not  get  there  on  account  of  deep 
snow.  Saw  about  30  elk  near  Mr.  Klamer's  slaughterhouse  on  Swan  Lake  Flat. 
Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  cool. 

May  6, — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Scout  Morrison  and  2  pack  mules  to  make  patrol 
to  Hellroaring  Creek.  Camped  at  the  mouth  of  Cottonwood  Creek.  Saw  2  men 
fishing  on  the  Yellowstone  River;  they  had  about  30  pounds  of  fish  between  them. 
Saw  quite  a  number  of  elk  in  the  vicinity  of  Blacktail  Creek.  Saw  10  blacktail  deer 
on  the  Cooke  City  road  along  the  Gardiner  grade.  Met  Lieutenant  Lindsley  with 
pack  train  at  Blacktail  Creek  on  his  return  to  post  from  Soda  Butte  Station. 
Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  mild. 

May  7, — Left  camp  on  Cottonwood  Creek  and  rode  over  to  Hellroaring  Creek. 
Saw  4  wbitetail  deer  and  4  blacktail  between  Cottonwood  and  Hellroaring  creeks. 
Found  2  dead  bull  elks  that  died  this  spring,  and  7  that  I  believe  were  killed  for 
their  teeth  alone ;  but  they  were  killed  last  year  if  they  were  killed  at  all.  Weather, 
clear;  temperature,  mild. 

May  8, — Left  camp  and  returned  to  the  post.  Saw  about  25  elk  on  Blacktail  Creek ; 
1  antelope  same  place;  10  blacktail  deer  on  the  Gardiner  grade  on  Cooke  City  road. 
The  Yellowstone  River  is  very  high  at  present;  will  be  hard  to  ford  from  now  on. 
Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  warm. 

May  9, — Left  post,  mounted, .and  went  to  Gardiner  City  to  get  some  pack  saddles. 
Returned  to  post  at  7  p.  m.  Saw  11  mountain  sheep  on  Mount  Evarts,  opposite 
Boiling  River;  1  at  the  Eagle's  Nest.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  10, — Remained  in  the  post  to  fix  up  the  pack-train  outfit  for  use.  Weather, 
cloudy;  temperature,  warm. 

May  11, — Remained  in  the  post  to  work  on  the  pack  train.  Weather,  clear;  tem- 
perature, warm. 

May  It, — Remained  in  the  poet  on  account  of  sickness.  Weather,  clear;  tempera- 
ture, warm. 

May  IS, — Left  the  post  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Bums  to  make  patrol  on  Reese  Creek.  Mr. 
McMahon  Informed  me  that  A.  E.  Crawford  was  up  on  Reese  Creek  last  Sunday. 
We  followed  up  the  creek  and  saw  where  somebody  had  gone  up  into  the  park,  but 
they  came  out  again.  I  presume  they  were  trying  to  get  into  the  park.  We  saw  5 
deer  near  the  Boiling  River.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  14, — Left  post,  mounted,  with  A.  E.  Bums  and  1  pack  mule,  and  proceeded  to 
the  headwaters  of  Glen  Creek  jcamped  there  over  night.  Saw  6  elk  on  the  west 
slope  of  Sepulchre  Mountain,     weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  16, — Left  camp  on  Glen  Creek,  and  went  to  head  of  Keese  Creek,  down  said 
creek  to  the  McMahon  ranch,  then  to  the  Gassert  ranch,  then  along  the  foot  of  Sep- 
ulchre Mountain  to  the  post.  Saw  13  deer  at  the  old  brickyard  on  the  old  Gardiner 
road,  3  near  the  Transportation  bam.    Weather,  cloady;  hard  rain  falling  around 
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Electric  Peak.  There  are  quite  a  namber  of  bear  signs  and  fVesb  elk  signs  also. 
There  are  about  25  head  of  cattle  and  a  few  horsee  running  on  the  park  southwest 
of  Gardiner  City.  There  has  been  nobody  thronsh  the  Electric  Peak  Pass  yet,  but 
there  are  some  tresh  horse  tracks  along  the  park  line  on  Reese  Creek. 

Majf  16. — ^Remained  in  ^e  post  on  account  of  sickness.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
rainy;  temperature,  cool. 

May  17, — Went  to  Gardiner  and  returned  to  the  post;  saw  3  deer  near  the  old 
brickyard :  intended  to  start  for  Yancey's  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  weather  was  bad, 
so  received  orders  to  wait  until  morning.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy ;  temperature, 
mild. 

May  18, — Left  post  with  A.  E.  Bums,  mounted,  and  3  pack  mules,  and  proceeded  to 
Yancey's  Hotel ;  saw  2  deer  on  the  new  Cooke  City  road,  4  near  the  halfway  place,  4  in 
the  Devils  Gut, 4  antelope  near  the  Blacktail  Creek:  also  a  great  many  elk  scattered 
along  the  road  to  Yancey's— at  least  400  of  them.  The  beaver  in  the  Blacktail  Creek 
have  not  been  molested  this  spring  and  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  all  along 
the  creek.  In  the  vicinity  of  Yancey's  place  the  beaver  are  increasing  very  rapidly; 
all  the  small  creeks  have  beaver  in  them  now ;  they  are  doing  a  neat  deal  oi  work 
at  present  and  have  not  been  molested  by  anyone.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy; 
temperature,  mild. 

May  19. — ^Remained  at  Yancey's  owine  to  the  inclement  weather;  also  to  prospect 
the  beaver  dams  in  all  the  creeks  around  here ;  found  them  all  in  eood  condition  and 
beaver  doins^  a  great  deal  of  work  on  them ;  saw  25  elk  near  the  hot  spring,  2  miles 
southeast  of  Yancey's.    Weather,  cloudy;  drizzling  rain  all  day;  temperature,  mild. 

May  SO. — Left  Yancey's  and  proceeded  to  Soda  Butte ;  saw  about  3,000  elk  between 
Yancey's  and  Soda  Butte,  37  antelope  between  Jtinction  Butte  and  Little  Specimen 
Creek,  17  deer  near  the  Junction  Butte.  The  beaver  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  streams  around  this  district.  Weather,  cloudy  and  very  stormy ;  temperature, 
oold. 

May  91, — I  remained  at  the  station  while  Bums  went  up  to  Death  Gulch  and  Cache 
Creek.  Private  Edwards  went  to  Hellroaring  Creek ;  Herb  went  with  Bums.  Pri- 
vates Root.  McDonald,  and  Palmer  arrived  to-day  to  relieve  the  present  detachment. 
Herb  and  Bums  report  11  dead  bear  in  Death  Gulch.  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature, 
mild. 

May  ££, — ^Left  station  with  A.  E.  Bums  and  went  to  J.  S.  Enowles'  cabin  on  Cre- 
vasse Creek.  Private  Hardin  and  Private  McDonald  left  station  ahead  of  me  to 
meet  Private  Edwards  on  Slough  Creek;  we  met  them  all  at  that  place.  Sloagh 
Creek  and  Hellroaring  Creek  are  up  pretty  high,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  crossinff 
them.  On  our  way  down  the  river  I  saw  a  man  fishing  along  the  bank,  about  150 
yards  above  the  ford;  did  not  say  anything  to  him,  but  came  down  to  the  old  cabin 
below  Knowles'  place,  and  there  I  found  a  man  camped.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  and  he  said  himself  and  2  other  men  were  fishing.  I  went  into  the  cabin  and 
found  about  20  pounds  of  fish  hangine  up  in  a  secluded  place.  Everything  looked 
rather  snspicious  to  me;  the  man  at  the  cabin  said  the  other  two  were  out  fishing; 
but  I  saw  2  poles  and  2  sacks  at  the  cabin,  and  I  concluded  he  was  not  telling  the 
truth  about  the  matter.  I  had  come  down  the  river  myself  and  saw  but  one  man, 
while  the  other  ones  were  not  there,  as  he  had  told  me.  They  had  been  here  three 
days — two  of  them — while  the  third  one  had  come  up  last  night.  I  told  them  they 
would  have  to  stop  fishing  and  return  to  Gardiner.  They  leave  to-morrow  morning. 
Saw  about  2,500  elk  between  Soda  Butte  and  Cotton  Creek;  2  deer  and  7  antelope  on 
Slough  Creek.    Weather,  cloudy;  hard  rain  in  the  evening;  temperature,  mild. 

May  f5.— Left  camp  at  J.  S.  Knowles',  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Before 
leaving  camp,  I  went  down  to  see  if  the  3  men  who  were  fishing  had  left  their 
cabin;  found  they  had  gone.  When  we  went  through  Gardiner,  I  saw  them  there. 
Saw  no  game.  Weather,  cloudy  and  raining  hard  part  of  the  day;  temperature, 
cold.  • 

May  fU. — Remained  in  the  post  until  3  p.  m.,  then  took  Private  Kelner  and  1  pack 
mule  and  went  to  J.  S.  Knowles'  cabin  on  Crevasse  Creek  with  order  from  the  c^m- 
mandine  officer  and  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  park  to  destroy  all  the  cabins 
around  Knowles'  place.  I  burned  4  of  them;  1  belonged  to  Tom  Miner,  1  to  Charles 
White,  1  to  Davia  Borem,  and  1  to  J.  S.  Knowles.  I  moved  everything  out  before 
setting  them  on  fire.  Saw  quite  a  number  of  grouse  on  Crevasse  Mountain.  John 
Ballinger  is  camped  about  one-half  mile  from  the  park  line;  saw  where  he  had  been 
in  the  park  on  foot  on  Crevasse  Mountain.    Weather,  cloudy :  temperature,  cool. 

May  25, — Left  Knowles'  to  return  to  the  post.  Before  leaving  I  looked  at  all  the 
cabins  that  had  been  burned  to  see  that  tnere  was  no  danger  of  fire  spreading; 
found  them  all  about  out.  The  Yellowstone  River  is  very  hi^  and  muddy.  Saw  1 
de^r,  1  mile  north  of  the  post.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  cool. 

May  26. — Left  post  and  went  to  H.  E.  Klamer^s  slaughterhouse  and  stayed  ihere 
overniffht.    Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  cold. 

May  l7.— Left  slaughterhouse  and  rode  up  almost  to  the  pocket  on  Fawn  Creek. 
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The  beaver  have  not  done  any  work  on  this  oreek  this  spring.  Three  dams  hare 
been  torn  oat,  but  it  has  been  done  a  year  or  two  ago.  6a w  abont  900  elk  on  Fawn 
Creek  and  27  on  the  Gardiner  River.  The  beaver  in  Gardiner  River  are  doing  some 
work;  bat,  owing  to  the  high  water,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  many  there  are  in  the  dis* 
trict.    Weather,  elear;  temperature,  mild. 

Majf  B8. — Left  post  with  Private  Williams,  of  D  Troop,  and  retnmed  to  the  (Hrdi- 
ner  River,  then  ap  Indian  Creek  to  the  foot  of  Bighorn  Pass.  The  beaver  are  doing 
some  work  at  present  and  have  not  been  molested  this  spring,  or  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  about  500  elk  near  the  headwaters  of  Indian  Creek,  67  on  Panther 
Creek,  and  7  on  Gardiner  River.  Left  post  at  7.45  a.  m.,  retamed  at  3.S0  p.  m. 
Weather,  cloudy;  raining  part  of  the  day,  and  very  cold. 

May  B9, — ^Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  clondy ;  temperature,  cool. 

May  30, — ^Left  post  and  went  to  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar.  Retamed  to  post  this 
afternoon;  went  down  to  gather  information.    Weather,  cloudy^  stormy,  and  eold. 

May  31. — Owing  to  no  appropriation  being  made,  I  was  laid  off;  this  is  the  end  of 
my  scouting  duty. 

[James  G.  Horriaon.] 

March  £6, 1898. — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  stormy ;  temperature,  mild* 

March  97, — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  cold. 

March  fS8. — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  mild. 

March  1^. — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperatare,  mild. 

Mardi  30. — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  post  for  Snake  River  Station.  Stopped 
at  Norris  over  niffht.    Weather,  cloudy  M^emperature,  mild. 

March  31. — Len  Norris  for  Canyon.    Weather,  clear;  temperature^  mild. 

April  1. — Went  to  the  lake  from  Canyon,  stopping  at  Mud  Geyser  for  luncheon, 
and  taking  Privates  Price  and  Canivan  witn  us.  Met  Sergeant  LeoK  Privates  Car- 
ter and  Montgomery,  from  Snake  River,  at  lake.  Saw  about  50  swan,  4  foxes,  2  coyotes. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  17  miles. 

April  2. — Scout  Wkittaker,  Privates  Canivan,  Price,  and  Montgomery  left  Lake 
Hotel  for  Beaverdam  cabin.  Myself,  Sergeant  Leob,  and  Private  Carter  left  Lake 
Hotel  for  Snake  River  Station ;  stopped  over  night  at  Thnmb.  Weather,  clear  in  the 
forenoon,  cloudy  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  rain  in  evening;  temperature,  mUd. 
Distance,  15  miles. 

April  3. — Left  Thumb  for  Snake  River  Station.  Stopped  at  Lewis  River  cabin  for 
lunch.  Saw  signs  of  1  elk  at  Thumb  and  sign  of  a  moose  on  Warm  Spring  Creek, 
about  2^  miles  from  Snake  River  Station.  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  mild. 
Distance,  27  miles. 

April  ^.—Stayed  at  Snake  River  Station.    Weather,  clear;  temperature, mild. 

April  6. — Privates  Carter,  Wharam,  and  myself  left  station.  Went  to  Grassy  Lake 
on  road  that  leads  to  Falls  River.  Left  the  road  there,  turning  southwest,  coming 
out  in  Falls  River  Basin  between  Loon  Lake  and  a  lake  about  2^  miles  south  of  it, 
on  a  oreek  which  has  no  name.  Continued  southwest  about  3  miles  and  made  a 
camp.  Left  Private  Wharam  in  camp  and  went  with  Private  Carter  about  3  miles, 
coming  out  in  a  large  flat,  which  extends  northeast  and  southwest.  On  southwest 
end  of  flat  we  saw  a  shack  which  we  went  to  and  found  a  lo^  house  abont  20  by  30 
feet.  Northwest  of  house  is  a  log  stable  about  20  by  50  feet,  alongside  of  which  are 
two  large  haystacks.  South  of  the  house  and  stable  about  one-half  mile  are  three 
stacks  more.  I  believe  these  are  all  in  the  timber  reserve  abont  1^  miles.  There 
were  no  siens  of  anyone  having  been  there  or  around  there  this  winter.  The 
streams  in  this  country  are  all  open,  but  saw  no  signs  of  beaver.  Saw  2  mountain 
lion  tracks.  After  finding  cabins  and  hay  Carter  and  myself  returned  to  camj^. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  28  miles. 

April  6. — Left  camp,  traveling  northwest,  strikiuff  Falls  River  near  Junction  of 
Bechler  River;  thence  up  Falls  River  to  Mountain  Asa  Creek,  crossing  the  river,  and 
up  Mountain  Ash  Creek  to  cabin  on  same.  Saw  fk-esh  si^s  of  moose  on  Falls  River 
near  where  we  struck  it;  also  fresh  sign  on  Mountain  Ash  Creek,  near  cabin. 
Weather,  clear  in  a.  m.,  cloudy  in  p.  m.,  snow  in  evening;  temperature,  mild. 
Distance,  22  miles. 

April  7. — Left  cabin  on  Mountain  Ask  Creek  for  Snake  River  Station;  on  arriving 
there  found  Scout  Whittaker  awaiting  me  with  his  detachment,  having  come  from 
Upper  Yellowstone.  Saw  signs  of  beaver  in  Proposition  Creek.  Weather,  clondy 
and  snow ;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  18  miles. 

April  8. — Stayed  at  Snake  River  Station.    Weather,  stormy;  temperature,  mild. 

April  9. — Sergeant  Leob,  Scout  Whittaker,  Privates  Carter,  Canivan,  and  Price, 
and  myself  left  station,  going  over  Pitchstone  Plateau  to  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin.  In 
going  up  Pole  Cat  Creek  saw  signs  of  6  or  7  elk ;  sign  of  1  in  geyser  basin.  Weather, 
clear;  temperature,  miftl.    Distance,  30  miles. 

A^llO. — Same  party  left  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin,  going  up  Shoshone  Creek  about 
3  miles;  thence  across  to  Firehole  River,  down  it  to  Lone  Star,  there  to  road  aid  to 
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Upper  Basin.  Saw  slgiiB  of  large  game  to-day.  Weather,  dear  in  foreooon,  cloudy 
in  afternoon:  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  15  miles. 

April  11, — Same  party  left  Upper  Basin,  went  to  Fountain,  walking  about  one-third 
of  the  way.  Saw  trail  across  road  about  4  miles  from  Upper  Basin  of  buffalo.  I 
think  there  were  3  of  tbem,  but  trail  was  about  four  days'  old  and  in  deep  snow,  and 
the  number  may  not  be  accurate.  Many  signs  of  elk  between  Upper  Basin  and 
Fountain.    Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  10  miles. 

April  It, — Same  party  left  Fountain  for  Norris.  Saw.  signs  of  abonji  10  elk  in 
Gibbon  Canyon.    Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  18  miles. 

April  IS. — Same  party  left  Norris  for  Springs.  Saw  signs  of  beaver  working  on 
Willow  Creek.    Weather,  clear:  temperature,  mild.    Distonce,  20  miles. 

April  14. — ^Went  to  Cinnabar,  Mont.,  to  serve  subpoBuas  on  James  Hawk  and  Frank 
Soott.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

April  16, — ^Left  post  for  station  on  Swan  Lake  Flat.  Weather,  clear;  tempera- 
ture, mild.    Distance,  5  miles. 

April  16. — Sergeant  Welch,  Private  Holt,  and  myself  left  station,  going  west  on 
Gardiner  River,  down  it  to  mouth  of  Indian  Creek,  back  to  station  along  ridge  east 
of  river.  The  river  is  open  in  many  places.  Some  signs  of  beaver  working. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  12  miles. 

April  27.— Sergeant  Welch,  Private  Holt,  and  myself  left  station,  going  west  to 
Gardiner  River,  up  it  about  3  miles,  then  west  across  ridge  to  Fawn  Creek,  down  it 
to  mouth,  back  to  station  along  ridge  east  of  river.  The  river  is  open  in  many 
places  and  much  sign  of  beaver  work,  one  very  large  dam  having  been  built  this 
spring.  Saw  29  elk  near  mouth  of  Fawn  Creek.  Weather^  oloudv  and  snow ;  tem- 
perature, mild.    Distance,  19  miles.    Left  station  for  post  in  evening. 

April  18. — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

May  .1 — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  post,  going  out  Cooke  City  road  to  Tur- 
key Pen  trail,  down  Blacktail  Creek  to  Yellowstone  River,  crossing  at  ford,  thence 
down  river  to  Knowles  place,  stopping  there  over  night.  Examined  beaver  dams 
on  Blacktail  and  found  them  undisturbed.  Saw  about  350  elk,  8  blacktail,  2  ante- 
lope on  or  near  Blacktail.  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  cold;  distance,  14  miles. 
We  left  Knowles,  going  up  river  to  ford.  Saw  MiKe  O'Brien  near  ford  fishing.  He 
said  he  came  from  Gardiner  this  a.  m.  Crossed  river,  thence  up  Blacktail  Creek  to 
road,  and  thence  to  post.  Saw  about  200  elk,  2  antelope,  2  coyotes,  3  blacktail  deer. 
Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  cold.    Distance,  14  miles. 

May  4. — ^Went  part  way  to  Gardiner  and  back  to  post  on  bicycle.  Weather, 
cloudy;  temperature,  cold. 

June  tl. — Left  post  with  Private  Price  for  Gallatin ;  went  up  Fawn  Creek  through 
Fawn  Pass;  about  3  feet  of  snow  in  pass;  camped  on  Gallatin  River  north  of  Crow- 
foot Ridge.  Saw  12  elk  near  head  of  Fawn  Creek ;  fresh  signs  of  beaver  on  Fawn 
Creek  opposite  pocket.    Distance,  about  21  miles ;  weather,  clear  and  warm. 

June  at. — ^Left  camp  on  Gallatin,  going  down  it  to  where  it  turns  north,  then  back 
northeast  to  head  of  Stellaria  Creek,  down  to  its  mouth,  and  then  down  Fan  Creek 
to  mouth  of  it,  camping  on  Gallatin  River.  Saw  1  cow  elk  on  Stellaria  Creek ;  no 
signs  of  beaver  on  any  of  the  streams.  Nobody  has  been  in  this  country  this  spring. 
Weather,  cloudy  and  warm.    Distance,  14  miles. 

«7flifi0  2S, — Leaving  the  camp  on  Gallatin,  went  down  the  river  about  2  miles,  when 
we  struck  fresh  trail  of  three  horses  coming  up  and  going  back  again.  Followed 
trail  about  2  miles  down  Gallatin ;  there  it  turned  up  a  small  creek  coming  in  from 
the  west;  up  it  about  one-half  mile  found  a  man  in  camp,  Haskell  by  name,  who  had 
located  a  mining  claim.  He  is  camped  about  on  or  near  park  line  (^est).  Had  no 
horses ;  said  his  partner,  Curtis,  who  lives  on  Gallatin  about  3  miles  outside  of  park, 
had  gone  to  Bozeman  for  more  provisions.  Says  he  has  been  at  his  present  camp 
since  April  25.  Showed  us  where  the  cabin  was,  and  I  think  about  one-half  of  it  is 
in  the  park.  Saw  no  sign  of  him  doing  any  trapping  or  hunting;  he  had  no  gun,  but 
plenty  of  picks  and  shovels.  He  is  prospecting  for  George  iQderson,  of  Bozeman. 
On  the  15th  he  saw  2  men  with  2  pack  horses  aud  1  pack  mule  going  up  the  Gallatin 
River.  Says  his  partner,  Curtis,  told  him  it  was  "Scotty''  and  another  man  from 
Horr.  I  followed  the  trail  he  showed  me  up  the  Gallatin  to  near  the  mouth  of  Fan 
Creek;  there  it  turned  east.  Will  continue  on  trail  up  Fan  Creek  to-morrow.  Saw 
1  fish  otter  in  Gallatin  River  near  mouth  of  Baconrind  Creek ;  while  watching  him 
he  caught  2  fish.    Distance,  17  miles.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy. 

June  t4, — Left  camp  on  Gallatin,  going  up  Fan  Creek.  Saw  no  signs  of  trail  until 
I  got  np  about  3  miles,  then  saw  some  trail  had  been  made  on  Gallatin.  It  made  for 
the  pass  between  Fan  Creek  and  Sportsman s  Lake;  followed  it  down  Mulharen 
Creek  to  park  line.  Saw  signs  of  fishing  in  lake.  Saw  no  ^ame  to-day.  Camped 
about  on  north  line  of  park.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.    Distance,  15  miles. 

June  to. — Left  post  with  Privates  Wigman  and  Canivan.  Went  to  Yancey's.  Saw 
no  game.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.    Distance,  20  miles* 
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July  1, — Left  Yancey's,  going  across  bridge  of  Yellowstone.  Camped  on  river. 
Saw  9  antelope.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  8  miles. 

July  S. — Left  camp  on  Yellowstone  Kiver,  going  np  point  of  Specimen  Ridge  and 
along  it  to  head  of  Deep  Creek.  Camped  on  head  of  Deep  Creek.  Saw  29  antelope 
and  1  elk.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  18  miles. 

July  S. — ^The  3  pack  mules  took  back  trail  to  Yancey's,  Wigman  and  myself  fol- 
lowing them,  and  got  them  at  Yancey's.  Stayed  there  over  night,  Canivan  staying 
in  camp.  Saw  about  50  antelope  on  Specimen  Ridge.  Weather,  clear.  Distance,  26 
miles. 

July  4, — ^Wigman  and  myself  returned  to  camp  on  head  of  Deep  Creek.  Saw 
about  the  same  antelope  as  on  Sd.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  26  miles. 

July  5. — Broke  camp  on  Deep  Creek,  going  over  Mirror  Plateau,  crossing  head  of 
Opal  Creek,  then  to  Timothy,  then  over  to  head  of  Pelican  Creek.  Camped  there. 
Saw  no  sign  of  buffalo.  Saw  about  5  cow  elk  with  calf  and  7  bulla.  Distance,  17 
miles.    Weather,  clear. 

July  6, — Left  the  camp  on  head  of  Pelican  Creek,  went  west  to  a  small  creek  that 
flows  into  Broad  Creek,  down  it  to  near  its  mouth,  thence  down  Broad  Creek  about 
2  miles,  thence  northeast  to  hot  springs  on  Shallow  Creek,  up  Shallow  Creek  to 
Wapiti  Lake,  thence  east  to  camp.  Saw  signs  of  3  buffalo  (fresh),  2  on  the  small 
creek  that  flows  into  Broad  Creek  and  one  at  Wapiti  Lake.  Saw  15  elk,  all  cows. 
Weather,  clear.    Distance,  15  miles. 

July  7. — Left  camp  on  head  of  Pelican  Creek,  went  down  it  about  5  miles  and 
made  camp.  In  the  afternoon  went  over  to  Fern  Lake,  around  it  to  head  of  Sour 
Creek^  down  it,  then  followed  fresh  buffalo  trail  over  ridge  to  Broad  Creek,  up  it  to 
Fern  Lake  and  on  to  Tern  Lake,  from  there  to  camp.  Saw  one  buflalo ;  jumped  5  buf- 
falo near  ford  of  Broad  Creek,  following  them  to  Fern  Lake,  where  we  saw  the  one,  an 
old  bull,  on  one  of  the  ^eads  of  Sour  Creek.  Around  Ponuntpa  Springs  there  were 
fresh  signs  of  the  band  I  saw  there  last  winter.  I  think  there  are  30  buffalo  in  this 
country  we  came  through.  Saw  about  100  elk.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.  Distance, 
20  miles. 

July  8, — ^Moved  camp  to  Growler,  on  Plateau  Creek.  Leaving  camp,  went  up  East 
Fork  of  Pelican.  Saw  where  5  or  6  buffalo  wintered  near  forks  of  Pelican  Creek, 
but  no  fresh  signs.    Saw  about  150  elk.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  14  miles. 

July  9, — Broke  camp  and  continued  down  Pelican  Creek  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake; 
camped  on  lake  shore  about  1  mile  from  Lake  Station.  Saw  about  100  elk  on  Peli- 
can, mostly  cows  with  calves,  and  16  sand-hill  cranes.  Weather,  clear.  Distance,  16 
miles. 

July  10, — Left  camp,  going  down  the  Yellowstone  River  to  Canyon ;  camping  there. 
Saw  a  black  bear  on  north  side  of  river.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  18  miles. 

July  11, — Went  to  Norris.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  11  miles. 

July  12, — Went  to  post.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.    Distance,  20  miles. 

[Foantain  Station,  1897.] 

Ncivember  It, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  at  footbridge 
west  of  the  station,  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  its  source,  and  returned  to  station 
over  same  route.  Saw  tracks  of  deer  and  elk.  Great  many  beaver  in  Sentinel  Creek. 
Distance,  14  miles.    Object,  scouting. 

November  IS, — Burdett  left  station  at  8.30  a.  m.  Followed  the  road  to  the  Foun- 
tain Greyser,  from  there  to  Black  Warrior,  Great  Fountain  and  Excelsior,  from  there 
travelc»d  east  following  a  small  stream  which  flows  from  a  basin  about  3  miles  from 
Excelsior  Basin.    Game,  tracks  of  deer  and  elk. 

November  15, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  River  at  wagon 
bridge  which  is  southwest  from  the  station,  followed  np  Fairy  Creek  to  the  falls,  and 
returned  to  station.  Object,  to  ascertain  if  any  bufi'alo  had  crossed  going  to  Hay  den 
Valley.    Distance,  9  miles. 

November  16, — Holman  left  station  at  8.30  a.  m.,  traveling  north.  Struck  1  mile 
west  of  Gibbon  Falls.  Followed  wagon  road  to  Norris  and  returned  to  station.  Saw 
tracks  of  1  mountain  lion  and  3  deer.    Object,  mail  matter.    Distance,  35  miles. 

November  18, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  trail  to  Summit  Lake 
cabin,  traveled  along  the  west  side  of  Bear  Park,  and  returned  to  station.  Distance, 
30  miles. 

November  19, — Holman  and  Burdett  left  station,  8  a.  m.,  and  followed  trail  to  Bear 
Park ;  they  returned  to  station,  blazing  the  trail  on  return  trip.  Distance,  24  miles. 
Object,  to  blaze  the  trail. 

November  2S, — Halmon  and  Stitham  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  following  the  road  to 
Firehole  Falls :  there  one  man  dismounted  and  followed  down  the  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Uibbon,  the  other  man  followed  the  road,  leading  one  horse.  Saw  no 
sign  of  beaver  below  the  falls;  some  beaver  signs  between  the  falls  and  the  troop 
Damping  grounds. 
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iwpemter  S4. — ^Bnrdett  left  station  9  a.  m. ;  followed  Nez  Perce  Creek  np  to  the 
month  of  Magpie:  returned  to  the  station  over  the  same  rente.    Distance,  14  milea. 

November  S7. — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  mounted ;  traveled  north  and  struck 
Gibbon  River  below  the  falls,  following  down  the  river  on  the  north  side  to  the 
jnuction  and  then  followed  the  road  to  the  station.  Saw  some  bear  signs  1  mUe 
from  the  junction.    Distance,  22  miles. 

November  j?d.— Stitham  left  station  9  a.  m.,  mounted,  following  the  old  load  to 
Mary's  Lake  and  returning  to  station  by  the  same  route.    Distance,  20  miles. 

November  SO. — Burdett  left  station  9  a.  m. ;  followed  wagon  road  to  Norris  Station. 
OMect,  mail.    Distance,  38  miles. 

December  S, — Holman  and  Stitham  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis.  Followed  the 
trail  to  Summit  Lake  cabin ;  arrived  there  at  7  p.  m.  The  following  morning,  after 
putting  in  wood  enough  to  last  one  night,  we  left  the  cabin  and  traveled  around 
Bear  Park,  keeping  on  the  west  side.  From  there  we  traveled  northwest  to  Lower 
Bear  Park ;  after  scouting  through  it  we  returned  to  station.  Saw  no  sign  of  buffalo ; 
15  elk  near  Twin  ButtM,  3  deer  near  Fairy  Falls.  Distance  traveled,  40  miles. 
Weather,  clear. 

Deeemher  6, — Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station  at  1  p.  m.  and  followed  road  to 
Riverside.  Stayed  there  over  night  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  several  beaver  in 
Madison  River;  175  elk  in  Madison  Canyon.    Distance,  34  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

December  10, — Holman  and  Mathieson  left  station  on  skis  at  8  a.  m.  Followed  up 
Nes  Perce  Creek  to  Magpie  Creek  and  returned  to  station.  Object,  scouting.  Dis- 
tance, 14  miles.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  11, — Holman  and  Stitham  left  station,  8  a.  m.,  on  skis.  Crossed  tho  Fire- 
hole  River  on  the  footbridge  west  of  the  station;  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  the 
head  of  the  Queens  Laundry  and  returned  to  station.  Distance,  8  miles.  Weather, 
snowing.    Saw  tracks  of  elk.  « 

December  IS, — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m. ,  mounted.  Followed  the  road  to  Kxcel- 
sior  Geyser.  From  there  traveled  southeast  to  a  point  5  miles  from  Excelsior  and 
returned  to  station.    No  sign  of  ^ame.    Distance,  20  miles.    Weatht^r,  clear. 

December  IS, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.  Traveled  southeast  to  Juniper  Creek 
and  returned  to  station.    No  sign  of  game.   Distance,  14  miles.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  14, — Burdett  and  Mathieson  left  station  at  1  p.  m.  Traveled  southwest 
to  Fairy  Falls  and  returned  to  station.  Transportation,  skis.  J)iBtance,  8  miles. 
Weather,  clear. 

December  17, — ^Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station  8  a.  m.,  followed  old  road  half- 
way to  Riverside  and  returned  to  station.  No  game.  Distance,  17  miles.  Weather, 
olondy. 

December  18, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  mounted.    Traveled  east  to  Canyon 
Creek  and  returned  to  station.    Distance,  18  miles.    No  game.    Weather,  cloudy. 
*    December  £1. — ^Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station,  9  a.  m.,  on  skis,  followed  Nez 
Perce  Creek  to  foot  of  Mary^s  Mountain,  and  returned  to  station.    Distance,  20 
miles.    No  game.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  g£, — Holman  and  Stitham  left  station,  9  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  River 
at  the  footbridge,  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  its  source,  and  returned  to  station. 
No  game.    Distonoe,  15  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

December  t4, — Burdett  and  Mathieson  left  station,  1  a.  m.  Traveled  southeast  and 
stmck  a  deep  canyon  about  5  miles  from  the  station,  followed  the  canyon  to  the 
Black  Warrior,  and  followed  the  wagon  road  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  15  elk. 
Distance,  15  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

December  1B7, — Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station,  7  a.  m. ;  followed  the  blazed 
trail  to  Summit  Lake  cabin,  stopped  there  one  night,  and  returned  to  station.  No 
game.    Distance.  30  miles.    Stormy  scouting. 

December  29, — Holman,  Mathieson,  and  Stitham  worked  at  the  ice  house. 

December  SO.-  Burdett  and  Stitham  left  station,  12  m. ;  followed  the  Firehole  to 
the  faUs,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  some  bear  teacks  across  the  road.  Distance, 
10  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

[1898.] 

Holman  and  4  men  worked  at  ice  house  from  January  3  to  January  6,  patting  up 
about  20  tons  of  ice. 

Jamnary  6, — ^Holman,  Burdett,  P. ,  and  Burdett,  C . ,  left  station,  8.15  a.  m.  Fol  lowed 
the  old  road  to  Riverside.  Stopped  there  one  night.  Holman  and  Burdett,  P., 
returned  to  station.  Object  of  trip  to  accompany  Burdett,  C,  to  his  station.  Dis^ 
tance,  34  miles.    Weather,  snowing.    Saw  tracks  of  75  elk  in  Madison  Canyon. 

c/isfiiMiry  8, — ^Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  9  a.  m.,  following  down  the  Firehole  to  tiie 
falls,  and  returned  to  station.    Saw  25  geese  and  40  ducks.    Weather,  stormy. 

Janmaey  10, — Holman  and  3  men  worked  at  ice  house. 

January  ijf.— Burdett,  Mathieson,  and  Stitham  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  crossed  Hnb 
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Firebole  Biyer  at  the  first  bridffey  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  beaver  dams, 
and  returned  to  station.    Saw  12  f^eese,  25  ducks,  and  1  swan.    Distance,  10  miles. 

January  IS, — Holman,  Bnrdett,  and  Matbieson  left  station  8.30  a.  m;  followed 
Nes  Perce  Creek  to  tbe  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1 
beaver,  3  elk,  and  19  ducks.  Tracks  of  60  elk.  Distance,  20  miles.  Weather, 
snowy. 

January  Id, — Holman  and  Stitbam  left  station  at  11  a.  m;  followed  tbe  road  to  Can- 
yon Creek,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  12  ducks.  Lieutenant  Lindsley  and  Scout 
Morrison  arrived  from  Riverside. 

January  15, — Matbieson  left  tbe  station  at  8  a.  m.  and  followed  tbe  telegraph  line 
to  Canyon  Creek,  where  he  met  Private  Holt^  who  was  ordered  here  from  Norris,  and 
returned  to  station.    Distance,  18  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

Januarv  16, — Lieutenant  Lindsley  and  detachment  left  for  Snake  River  via  Upper 
Basin  and  Thumb,  taking  2  men,  mounted,  ftom  here,  as  far  as  the  Upper  Basin,  with 
rations. 

January  17, — Burdett  and  Matbieson  returned  from  Upper  Basin.  Saw  50  ducks  on 
Firebole  River.    Weather,  cloudy. 

January  18. — Matbieson  and  Syberty  left  at  8  a.  m.  on  skis;  traveled  northeast, 
and  struck  Magpie  Creek  about  4  miles  from  its  mouth;  followed  this  stream  to  its 
Junction  with  the  Nez  Perce,  thence  west  along  tbe  Nez  Perce  to  the  station.  Saw  3 
elk.    Weather,  clear;  distance,  18  miles. 

January  19, — Holman  and  Burdett  left  station  9  a.  m.  on  skis;  followed  the  road 
to  Norris  Station,  remained  there  one  day,  and  returned  to  station  on  the  2l8t. 
Object,  mail. 

January  B4, — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Matbieson  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  and  followed 
tbe  road  to  the  Upper  Basin :  stayed  there  one  night,  and  left  the  next  day  at  7  a.  m. ; 
scouted  through  the  Black  Sand  and  Biscuit  basins,  and  returned  to  station. 
W^eatber,  clear;  distance  traveled,  about  30  miles. 

January  £8, — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  1  p.  m. ;  crossed  the  Firebole 
River  at  the  footbridge  and  followed  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  Queen's  Laundry,  thence 
south  to  Twin  Buttes,  thence  east  to  the  river,  and  followed  tbe  river  to  the  station. 
Distance,  10  miles.    One  hundred  ducks  in  tbe  river.    Weather,  clear. 

January  SI, — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Matbieson  left  station  at  8  a.  m. :  followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Juniper  Creek,  and  then  followed  up  Juniper  to  tbe 
hot  springs,  thence  east  to  Spruce  Creek  and  down  Spruce  to  its  junction  with  the 
Nez  Perce,  thenee  west  along  the  Nez  Perce  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  10  elk  and 
some  beaver  signs  in  Spruce  Creek ;  also  saw  a  great  number  of  geese,  ducks  and 
fishes  in  and  along  the  streams.    Distance  traveled,  about  20  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

February  X, — Burdett  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to 
Canyon  Creek,  and  returned  to  station.    Object,  breaking  trail. 

February  S, — Burdett  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis;  followed  tbe  old 
road  to  the  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain,  and  returned  to  station.  Object,  to  meet  Holt 
and  Stitbam,  who  were  coming  in  from  Mud  Geyser.    Weather,  snowy. 

February  6, — Holman,  Bnrdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m.  mounted ;  fol- 
lowed tbe  road  to  Madison  Canyon,  and  returned.  Saw  tracks  of  100  elk.  Distance, 
16  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

February  7. — Stitbam  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  road  to  Canyon 
Creek,  and  returned  to  station.    Object,  breaking  trail.    Cloudy. 

February  8, — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Magpie  Creek,  thence  north  along  Magpie  to  a 
point  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  returned  to  station  over  the  same  route.  Saw 
tracks  of  5  elk.    Distance,  20  miles.    Object,  scouting. 

February  9, — Holman,  Bnrdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  following  tbe 
old  road  to  Mary's  Lake.  After  scouting  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  two  hours, 
we  returned  to  the  station.    Saw  20  elk.    Distance,  24  miles.    Cloudy. 

February  10, — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis ;  fol- 
lowed up  Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Spruce  Creek,  thence  up  Spruce  Creek  to 
the  hot  springs,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  10  elk.  Distance,  24  miles. 
Weather,  fine. 

February  14, — Holman,  Burdett^  and  Stitbam  left  station  at  7  a.  m. ;  followed  the 
trail  to  Summit  Lake  cabin,  arrived  there  at  5  p.  m.  Saw  1  swan  and  tracks  of  5 
elk  between  the  station  and  Twin  Buttes.    Distance,  15  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

February  15, — Left  Summit  Lake  cabin  at  9  a.  m. ;  traveled  south  to  Summit  Lake, 
thence  west  to  hot  springs  and  then  back  to  tbe  lake,  thence  south  to  hot  springs.  1 
mile  south  of  the  lake,  and  then  followed  the  trail  back  to  the  cabin.  Saw  tracks 
of  1  mountain  lion.    Distance,  10  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

February  16, — Left  the  cabin  at  9  a.  m.,  went  northwest  to  Lower  Bear  Park,  from 
here  followed  tbe  trail  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  10  elk  near  Twin  Buttes. 
Distance,  15  miles.    Weather,  snowy.    Object,  scouting. 

February  £$. — Holman,  Burdette,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m.  with  five  day's 
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rations;  followed  the  road  to  the  Upper  Basin;  stayed  there  nntil  the  following 
morning;  left  there  at  8  o'clock:  followed  the  road  to  the  Lone  Star  Geyser;  there 
we  took  off  oar  skis  and  waded  toe  Firehole  River  and  followed  it  to  a  point  abont  3 
miles  north  of  Madison  Lake.  Here  we  left  the  river  and  traveled  southeast  and 
stmck  Shoshone  Creek  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin,  where  we  made 
camp.  Left  Shoshone  Creek  the  following  morning;  followed  down  the  creek  to 
the  lake,  and  followed  aronnd  on  the  side  of  the  lake.  Made  camp  on  Heron  Creek ; 
left  Heron  Creek  the  next  morning  at  daylight  and  struck  the  main  road  near  the 
9-mile  post;  followed  it  to  the  Upper  Basin  station  and  stayed  there  for  the  night. 
Left  the  Upper  Basin  the  next  morning  and  followed  the  road  to  the  station.  Saw 
10  elk  near  Twin  Buttes,  tracks  of  2  elk  near  the  station.  Saw  no  sign  of  game  in 
Shoshone  Basin.    Distance  traveled,  abont  67  miles.    Weather,  cloady  and  snowing. 

March  £, — Bordett,  Mathieson,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m;  followed  np 
the  Firehole  River  to  the  Biscuit  Basin  and  returned  to  station  via  Great  Fountain 
Geyser.    Saw  tracks  of  15  elk.    Weather,  clear. 

Maroh  S. — Holman  left  station  mounted,  and  followed  up  Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the 
foot  of  Mary's  Mountain  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  25  elk  near  the 
mountain.    Saw  25  elk  2  miles  from  the  station. 

March  4, — Burdett,  Mathieson,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m.  and  followed  the 
road  to  the  Junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  rivers;  from  there,  followed  up 
the  Gibbon  to  a  point  about  5  miles  from  the  falls  and  returned  to  station  over  the 
same  route.  Saw  200  elk  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  saw  tracks  of  a  great 
many  elk.    Distance,  24  miles. 

March  10. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Mathieson  left  station  at  8  a.  m;  followed  the 
road  to  Norris,  remained  there  one  day,  and  left  Norris  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th;  followed  the  wagon  road  to  the  post;  remained  at  the  post  two  days  to 
draw  clothing.  Holman  and  Burdett  len;  the  post  on  the  morning  of  the  15th ;  fol- 
lowed the  road  to  Crystal  Springs,  stopped  there  one  night;  on  the  following  day 
followed  the  road  to  Norris;  le^  Noms  next  morning  and  followed  the  road  to  the 
station.  Distance  traveled.  78  miles.  Object,  to  accompany  Mathieson  to  the  post 
on  account  of  expiration  or  his  term  of  service. 

Maroh  19. — Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  on  skis;  followed  the  road  to  the 
Upper  Basin,  stopped  there  overnight,  and  returned  to  station  via  Biscuit  Basin. 
No  game.    Weather,  snowing. 

March  B8. — Left  station  with  one  man,  crossed  the  river  on  the  foot  bridge,  followed 
up  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Laundry,  and  returned  to  station. 

March  5^.— Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  the 
Junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  rivers;  from  there  followed  up  on  the  north 
side  of  Gibbon  River  to  near  the  falls;  crossed  the  river  and  followed  the  road  to 
the  9-mile  post  from  the  hotel ;  left  the  road  there,  traveled  south  and  struck  the 
telegraph  line  and  followed  it  to  the  station.  Saw  15  elk  along  the  GibboA  River. 
Saw  tracks  of  250  elk.    Distance  traveled,  22  miles.    Weather,  snowing. 

March  £9. — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  at  6.30  a.  m.;  followed  up  Nez 
Perce  Creek  to  the  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain ;  from  there  followed  up  a  small  stream 
that  flows  southward  along  the  mountain  to  a  point  about  3  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
thence  west  to  Magpie  Creek,  and  then  down  Magpie  to  the  road  and  followed  the 
road  to  the  station.  Saw  1  elk  and  tracks  of  15.  Some  fresh  beaver  sijnis  in  a  small 
stream  near  the  mountain.  Distance  traveled,  20  miles.  Weather,  nne.  Object, 
scouting. 

March  SO. — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m. :  traveled  south- 
east and  came  to  a  deep  canyon  about  4  miles  from  the  station ;  followed  down  the 
canyon  to  the  Black  Warrior;  from  there  traveled  around  the  Great  Fountain  and 
near  to  the  Excelsior,  and  followed  the  road  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  3  elk 
near  the  station.  Saw  a  stray  horse  at  the  Black  Warrior.  Distance,  12  miles. 
Weather,  snowy. 

April  i. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  6  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road,  to  Norris 
station ;  there  one  night  and  returned  to  station.    Object,  mail. 

April  6. — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  6.15  a.m;  followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  Spruce  Creek,  thence  up  Spruce  to  the  hot  springs,  thenoe  north 
along  the  mountain  to  the  old  road,  thence  west  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  25 
elk ;  saw  2  coyotes  and  1  red  fox.    Distance,  24  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

April  8. — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis;  traveled 
southwest  to  Twin  Buttes,  thence  northwest  to  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Laundry, 
thence  east  to  the  station.  Saw  7  elk  near  Twin  Buttes ;  5  coyotes ;  tracks  of  10  elk. 
Distance,  10  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

.  April  It. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  at  4.30  a.  m. ;  followed  up  the  road 
and  struck  buffalo  trail  4  miles  north  of  Upper  Basin;  followed  trail  up  for  4  or  5 
miles ;  lost  the  trail  there,  and  then  traveled  south  to  the  Upper  Basin ;  stopped  thera 
for  the  night  and  returned  to  station  the  next  day.    Distance  traveled,  30  miles. 

April  14. — ^Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  6  a.  m.,  on  skis;  followed  the  road 
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to  Madison  Canyon ;  from  there  followed  np  the  Gibbon  Riyer  for  abont  5  miles, 
then  returned  to  station.  Saw  40  elk  and  tracks  of  200,  2  minks.and  3  muskrats  in 
the  Firebole,  2  coyotes,  and  1  red  fox.  Distance  traveled,  24  miles.  Weather,  fine. 
From  all  indications  the  elk  are  leaving  Madison  Canyon  and  coming  into  the  Lower 
Basin. 

April  15, — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  on  skis  at  5.80  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road 
to  Canyon  Creek  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  1  bear.  Weather,  fine. 
Distance,  18  miles.    Object,  mail. 

April  16. — Hoi  man  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  mounted;  followed  Nez  Perce  Creek  to 
the  mountain  and  then  traveled  south  along  Mary's  Mountain;  struck  Spruce  Creek 
about  5  miles  from  its  mouth  and  followed  it  to  the  Nez  Perce,  then  followed  it  to 
the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  75  elk.  Saw  1  red  fox  and  2  coyotes.  Weather,  fine. 
Distance  traveled,  22  miles.  Object,  scouting.  A  great  many  fresh  beaver  signs 
along  the  Nez  Perce. 

April  17, — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station,  mounted,  at  1  p.  m. ;  followed  the  road 
to  Madison  Canyon;  there  they  met  Sergeant  Bernstein  and  2  men  from  Riverside. 
They  stopped  there  one  hour  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  20  elk.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  16  miles.  Weather,  snowing.  Object,  to  take  some  packages  for 
Sergeant  Bernstein  which  had  been  left  here. 

April  18, — Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  first 
bridge  south  of  the  Excelsior;  there  we  left  the  road  and  patrolled  through  the  Bis< 
cuit  Basin.  Arrived  at  the  Upper  Basin  at  12  m. ;  stopped  there  one  hour  for  lunch, 
and  then  followed  the  road  down  to  the  5-mile  post:  left  the  road  and  followed  up 
a  small  stream  which  flows  from  a  hot  basin.  Patrolled  all  through  the  basin  and 
retnmed  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  15  elk.  Saw  2  coyotes.  Distance  traveled, 
about  35  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

April  19, — Stitham  and  Omes  left  station  at  12  m.  and  followed  the  road  to  River- 
side. Stitham  stopped  there  one  night  and  returned  to  station.  Object  of  trip,  to 
take  Omes  to  Riverside.  He  came  out  here  on  skis  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  River- 
side; as  the  snow  is  nearly  all  gone,  he  couldn't  go  on  skis,  and  I  sent  him  down 
mounted. 

April  £1. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station,  mounted,  at  10  a.  m. ;  followed  the 
road  to  Norris,  and  arrived  there  at  3  p.  m.  Retnmed  to  station  the  following  morn- 
ing. Saw  tracks  of  23  elk.  Saw  1  bear  and  3  cubs.  Distance  traveled,  38  miles. 
Weather,  snowing.    Object,  mail. 

April  gS» — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m. ;  followed  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  beaver 
dams  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  abont  30  elk.  Distance  traveled,  8 
miles.    Weather,  clear.    Object,  to  look  after  the  beaver. 

April £4, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m,,  mounted;  followed  the  road  to  Riverside 
Station;  there  three  hours  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  2  coyotes,  3  muskrats,  1 
mink,  1  badger,  2  grouse,  tracks  of  8  elk,  and  some  fresh  beaver  signs  along  the  Fire- 
hole.  Met  l^out  Whittaker  on  the  road  to  Riverside  with  pack  train.  Object,  a 
trip  to  take  some  mail  to  Riverside  and  to  get  some  firesh  meat.  Distance,  34  miles. 
Weather,  fine. 

April  25, — Holman  left  station,  dismounted,  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  up  Nez  Perce 
Creek  to  Magpie ;  waded  all  through  the  beaver  dams  and  returned  to  station.  Saw 
1  coyote,  tracks  of  30  elk,  3  sand-hill  cranes.    Distance,  10  mileSi    Weather,  fine. 

April  26, — Holman  left  station  at  7  a.  m.,  dismounted;  traveled  southwest  to  Twin 
Buttes  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  39  elk,  2  coyotes,  4  sand-hill  cranes,  and  1 
mink.  Distance  traveled,  10  miles.  Weather,  clear  and  high  winds.  Object  of  the 
trip,  to  try  the  skis  between  Twin  Buttes  and  Sammit  Lake  Cabin. 

April  27, — Burdett  and  Stitham  left  station  at  10  a.  m.  to  go  to  the  post,  in  com- 
pliance with  verbal  orders  from  the  commanding  officer. 

April  28, — Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.,  mounted,  following  the  road  to  the  post : 
remained  there  one  day  and  returned  to  Norris  on  the  30th.  Left  Norris  on  the  1st 
of  May  and  came  back  to  station  by  the  road.  Distance  traveled,  78  miles.  Object, 
to  get  the  horses  shod. 

Say  S, — Holman  left  station,  mounted ;  followed  the  old  road  half  way  to  River- 
side and  retnmed  to  station.  Saw  1  mink,  1  coyote,  and  tracks  of  16  elk.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  16  miles.    Weather,  cloudy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  4, — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  the  Upper  Basin, 
mounted,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  81  elk  and  1  coyote,  and  4  sand-hill  cranes. 
Distance  traveled,  20  miles.    Weather,  cloudy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  5, — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  mounted ;  followed  up  Nez  Perce  Creek  to 
the  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1  coyote,  1  mink,  2  sand- 
hill crane^  and  tracks  of  75  elk.  Distance  traveled,  16  miles.  Weather,  snowing. 
Object,  scouting. 

May  &.— Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  River  on  footbridge 
west  of  the  station,  struck  Sentinel  Creek  near  its  mouth,  followed  it  to  the  head  of 
the  Queen's  Laundry,  and  returned  to  station.    Saw  1  bear,  1  mink,  tracka  of  15  elk. 
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Difltanee,  8  milee.  Weather,  dear.  Objeot,  soontiiig.  Transportation,  diamonnted 
(on  foot). 

May  7.~Uolman  left  station  at  7.S0  a.  m.,  dismonnted.  to  look  for  the  horses 
which  have  strayed  away.  Struck  their  trail  on  the  road  leadins  to  Norris;  fol- 
lowed the  trail  up  to  Gibbon  Canyon;  there  I  met  the  lineman.  He  said  he  saw  2 
horses  in  Elk  Park ;  followed  the  road  to  Elk  Park,  looked  all  down  the  park,  bnt 
did  not  find  them ;  followed  the  road  to  Norris.  Moore  went  out  mounted,  and 
found  them  near  the  station.  I  remained  there  until  3  p.  m.  and  returned  to  the 
station.  Distance  traveled,  about  45  miles.  Weather,  cloudy.  Saw  1  mink  in  the 
Gibbon,  tracks  of  1  bear,  and  about  7  elk. 

May  8, — Syberty  left  station,  mounted,  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  Norris  and 
returned  to  station  on  the  9th.  Distance  traveled,  38  miles.  Weather,  clear. 
Object,  mail. 

May  10, — Holman  left  station  at  7  a.  m.,  followed  the  road  to  the  poet,  remained 
there  two  days,  left  the  post  on  the  14th,  followed  the  road  to  Norris,  stayed  there 
one  night,  and  came  to  tne  station  on  the  15th.    Distance  traveled,  78  milee. 

May  i^.— Holman  left  station  at  9.30  a.  m.,  mounted,  for  Riverside  Station;  arrived 
there  at  1  p.  m.  Saw  15  elk,  7  badgers,  1  coyote,  2  nouse,  and  tracks  of  1  bear. 
Weather,  raining.  Left  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  foltowed  the  road  to  the  station  f 
saw  numerous  geese  and  1  pheasant.  Distance  traveled,  32  miles.  Syberty  left 
station  at  10  a.  m.,  mounted;  followed  up  the  road  to  the  Biscuit  Basin,  patrolled 
through  the  basin  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  4  blacktail  deer,  2  bear,  1  silver  fox, 
and  numerous  geese.    Distance  traveled,  15  miles.    Weather,  snowing  and  blowing. 

May  f(?.~Syberty  patrolled  road  tp  Madison  Canyon  and  return.  Saw  18  antelope 
near  Gibbon  Bridge;  tracks  of  11  elk.  Distance  traveled,  16  miles.  Weather, 
cloudy  and  snowing.  Holman  left  station,  mounted,  at  10  a.  m. ;  followed  up  Nes 
Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Magpie  Creek,  waded  all  through  the  beaver  dams, 
found  everything  O.  K.,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1  coyote,  2  minks,  2  grouse, 
and  numerous  ffeese.    Distance  traveled,  10  miles. 

May  23, — Hounan  left  station,  mounted,  at  10  a.  m. ;  crossed  the  Firehole  River  at 
ford,  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  tlie  head  of  the  Queen's  Laundry,  examined  the 
beaver  dams  closely,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  75  elk,  1  coyote,  numerous  geese 
and  dnoks.    Distance  traveled,  8  miles.    Weather,  rainy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  t4, — Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7.30  a.  m.,  mounted,  following  up  the 
road  to  the  Lone  Star  Geyser.  Then  we  dismounted  and  tied  our  horses  up  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  Firehole  River  to  a  point  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Lone  Star.  Looked 
closely  for  beaver  signs,  but  found  no  fresh  ones.  Returned  to  station  at  5.30  p.  m. 
Saw  1  bear,  1  coyote,  tracks  of  30  or  40  elk.  Distance  traveled,  34  miles.  Weather, 
rainy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  gS, — Holman  left  station,  mounted,  at  1  p.  m. ;  followed  up  Nez  Peroe  Creek 
to  the  mouth  of  Magpie  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  19  elk  and  of  1 
bear.    Distance  traveled,  10  miles.    Weather,  cloudy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  t6, — Svberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  Riverside,  remained 
there  one  night  and  returned  to  the  station  the  following  day.  Saw  numerous  geese. 
Distance,  32  miles.    Weather,  cloudy. 

May  £9, — Holman  left,  mounted,  at  1  p.  m. ;  traveled  southeast  to  Twin  Buttes  and 
returned  to  station.    Saw  27  elk,  1  coyote,  2  grouse,  tracks  of  1  bear.  Weather,  dondy  • 
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DBPAltTMENT  OP  JUSTICJE, 

Washington^  D.  C.y  November  17, 1898, 

TLe  Secret ABT  op  the  Interior. 

Sir:  Section  5388  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  4, 1888  (25  Stat.,  166),  provides  as  follows : 

Every  person  who  nnlawfally  cuts,  or  aids,  or  is  employed  iu  unlawfnlly  cntting, 
or  wantonly  destroys,  or  procnxes  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing 
apon  the  land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  may  be  reserved  or 
purchased  for  military  or  other  purposes,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation  or  lands 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  act  of  Jane  4, 1897,  entitled,  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for 
snndry  civil  expenses  of  the  Oovernment  for  the  fiscal  year  endiDg 
June  30, 1896,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides  (28  Stat.,  35): 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  provisions  for  the  protection  against 
destruction  by  fire  and  depredations  upon  the  public  forests  and  forest  reservations 
which  may  have  been  set  aside  or  which  may  be  hereafter  set  aside  under  the  said 
act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  which  may  be  continued;  and  he  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  of  such  reservations, 
namely,  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve  the  forests  thereon  from 
destruction:  and  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  4,  1888,  amending  sec- 
tion 5388  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  authority  thus  conferred  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
June  30, 1897,  promulgated  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  forest  reservations  and  to 
preserve  the  forests  thereon  from  destruction,  among  which  was  the 
following: 

13.  The  pasturing  of  live  stock  on  the  public  lands  in  forest  reservations  will  not 
be  interfered  with  so  long  as  it  appears  that  injury  is  not  being  done  to  the  forest 
growth  ausi  the  rights  of  otUers  are  not  thereby  jeopardized.  The  pasturing  of 
sheep  is,  however,  prohibited  in  all  forest  reservations,  except  those  in  the  States  of 
Orecon  and  Washington,  for  the  reason  that  sheep  grazing  has  been  found  injurious 
to  the  forest  cover,  and  therefore  of  serious  consequence  in  regions  where  the  rain- 
fall is  limited.  The  exception  in  favor  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  V^ashington  is 
made  because  the  continuous  moisture  and  abundant  rainfall  of  the  Cascade  and 
Pacific  coast  ranges  make  rapid  renewal  of  herbage  and  undergrowth  possible,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  you  request  my  opinion  whether  a  criminal 
prosecution  will  lie  to  punish  a  person  who  grazes  sheep  in  a  forest 
reservation  in  violation  of  the  regulation  quoted. 

I  recognize  the  existence  of  the  salutary  rule  that  Congress  can  not 
delegate  its  legislative  power  so  as  to  authorize  an  administrative 
officer,  by  the  adoption  of  regulations,  to  create  an  offense  and  pre- 
scribe its  punishment.  But  here  the  statute  proclaims  the  punishment 
for  an  offense  which,  in  general  terms,  is  defined  by  law,  the  regulation 
dealing  only  with  a  matter  of  detail  and  administration  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  law.  The  protection  of  the  public 
forests  is  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Section  5388 
makes  it  an  offense,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  per- 
son wantonly  to  destroy  any  timber  on  a  public  reservation.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  policy,  the  act  of  June  4, 1897,  directs  the  Secretary 
to  make  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  authorizes  him 
to  regulate  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  forest  reservations  and  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  thereon  from  destruction,  making  for  such  purpose 
proper  rules  and  regulations.  Any  violation  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions is,  by  the  statute,  made  an  offense,  punishable  as  provided  in 
section  6388. 
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By  this  law  the  control  of  tbe  occupancy  and  use  of  these  reserva- 
tions is  handed  over  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
forests  tbere/on,  and  any  occupancy  or  use  in  violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  him  is  made  punishable  criminally.  It  seems 
to  me  Congress  has  a  right  to  do  this.  Suppose  Congress  had  provided 
that  the  occupation  or  nse  of  a  forest  reservation  by  any  person,  with- 
out permission  of  the  Secretary,  should  be  a  misdemeanor?  Would  not 
this  be  a  valid  exercise  of  legislative  power?  The  present  statute  does 
no  more.  The  reg^ulation  is  reasonable  and  necessary.  It  restrains  no 
one  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  natural  or  legal  right.  To  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  in  In  re  Kollock  (165  U.  S.,  526,  533) : 

The  regulation  was  in  execution  of,  or  supplementary  to,  but  not  in  conflict  with, 
the  law  itself,  and  was  specifically  authorized  thereby  in  effectuation  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  offense. 

Your  question,  therefore,  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  K.  Biohabds,  Solicitor-Oeneral 
Approved. 

John  W.  GBiaas,  Attorney- OeneraU 
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56th  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Document 

3d  Session.      ]  \     No.  40. 


DIVISION    OP    MINES     AND    MINING.    UNITED      STATES 

GEOLOGICAL  SDIiVEY. 


DscxMBER  21^  1896«— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  andBiining  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Stewart  presenteil  the  following 

XiETTBR  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOG-* 
ZCAL  SX7RVET,  TRANSMITTING  A  REPORT  ON  JOINT  RBSOLU'^' 
nON  (S.  R.  205)  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  DIVISION  OF  MINES  A17D 
ICINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVBT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washingtorty  D.  0.,  December  21^  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  to  the  chairmaa 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  and  a  report  on  jointj 
resolntion  (S.  B.  205)  to  provide  for  a  division  of  mines  and  mining  in' 
the  United  States  Geologieal  Survey. 

1  believe  that  the  mining  interests  should  have  a  clearly  defined  rep-; 
resentation  in  the  organization  of  the  Government,  and  that  either  thii^ 
proposed  division  or  a  bureau  of  mines  should  be  established.  I  think 
that  such  a  division  or  bureau  would  be  of  decided  and  practical  value^ 
to  the  mining  interests  of  the  country. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  D,  Waloott,  Director. 

The  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Approved  and  forwarded  to  chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining, 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  December  21^  1898. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  indorsement  on  the  copy  of  the  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  division  of  mines  and  mining  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  (S.  B.  205),  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
accompanying  report,  which  is  assembled  under  the  following  headings^ 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Foreign  bure\ius  of  mines  and  mining.  , 

3.  Free  mining. 

4.  Statistics.  /, 

S.  Doc.  4—49 
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5.  Economic  and  mining  geology. 

G.  Special  economic  investigations. 

7.  Maseum  of  practical  geology. 

The  only  change  that  I  have  to  suggest  in  the  resolation  is  that  there 
be  added  after  the  word  <*  investigations,"  in  line  10,  page  2,  the  words 
''and  surveys,"  so  as  to  read,  ^^and  making  investigations  and  surveys 
in  relation  to  mines  and  mining  generally." 

The  general  law  of  the  Geological  Survey  provides  for  <<the  classifi- 
cation of  the  public  lands,  and  examination  of  the  geological  structure, 
mineral  resources,  and  products  of  the  national  domain."  It  does  not 
appear  to  provide  specitically  for  the  representation  of  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  for  the  work  that  should  be  done  to 
properly  represent  them.  In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing some  bureau  of  the  Government  give  attention  to  the  great  mining 
interests  of  the  conntryi  1  think  it  desirable  that  the  proposed  division 
of  mines  and  mining  be  established  in  the  Geological  Survey,  or,  if 
that  is  not  best,  that  a  division  or  an  independent  bureau  be  established 
in  some  departqient  of  the  Government. 

The  appropriation  mentioned  in  the  resolution  ((150,000)  would  be 
sulUcient  ibr  the  statistical  work  and  for  investigations  which  have 
been  waiting  many  years  to  be  undertaken  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and 
proi)er  authority.  These  would  include  the  problems  connected  with 
coal,  iron,  gas,  and  oil  of  the  Appalachian  region  from  Kew  York  to 
Alabama;  the  nonmetalllc  mineral  products,  such  as  clays,  borax,  soda, 
etc.,  of  the  interior  regions,  and  the  great  mineral  product  of  the  mining 
States  ot  the  North  and  Northwest. 

The  total  metallic  mineral  product  for  the  calendar  year  1897,  which 
includes  pig  iron,  silver,  gold,  copperj  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  antimony, 
nickel,  and  platinum,  ronsidered  as  commercial  commodities,  was 
(269,000,330;  and  the  nonmetalllc  product,  such  as  coal,  building  stone, 
petroleum,  clays,  quarry  products,  etc.,  valued  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion, was  $329,113,845,  making  a  total  mineral  product  commercially 
valued  at  $598, r.'0, 176. 

If  the  usual  census  of  the  mining  industry  is  made  for  1900,  it  will 
cost  about  $200,000.    This  need  not  be  expended  if  the  proposed  divi- 
sion is  established  in  the  Geological  Survey. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

Ohas.  D.  Waloott,  Director. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Stbwaut, 

Chairman  Oommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining^ 

United  /States  Senate. 


BEPOST  on  a  PbOPOSED  DtVTSION  of  MtNES  and  MININO  m  THE 

United  States  Geological  Subvef. 

1.  introduction. 

There  has  been  a  sentiment  growing  among  the  mineral  prmlncers 
throughout  the  United  States  that  the  Government  has  not  given  as 
much  attention  to  mining  as  the  importance  of  that  induHtry  demands; 
that  inaamuch  as  there  is  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  ahoulil 
also  be  a  department  of  mines  or  at  least  a  bureau  in  which  minea  and 
mining  should  form  a  part  of  the  title.  There  does  not  neem  to  be  any 
well  defined  idea  of  what  the  acope  or  duty  of  such  a  bureau  aliould  be 
or  what  relations  it  should  sustain  to  existing  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  dealing  more  or  leti^s  inrlirectly  with  RfatisticA  niul  matters  relating 
to  mines  and  mining.  It  a|»|>ears  that  many  of  the  a(lv(H*ate8  of  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  mines  ind  mining  liave  h)st  sight  of 
the  fact  that  an  existing  organization,  the  Geohtgical  8nrvey,  includes 
among  its  duties  many  that  couUl  be  done  by  such  a  department;  that 
by  the  establishment  of  a  divisicm  of  ndiies  and  mining  within  the 
Geological  Survey  the  mining  int<Tests  of  the  country  would  have  a 
clearly  defined  representation  in  the  organizat'on  of  the  (lOvernment; 
that  if  properly  provided  with  means  for  tlie  collection  of  statistic^  and 
investigation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  mines  and  mininsTiand  pub- 
lication of  the  statistics  and  inf(»rniation  thusgathered,  the  iuteresls  of 
the  mining  industry  would  be  properly  cared  for, 

2.  FOREIGN  BUREAUS  OF  MINES  AND  MIXING. 

Practically  all  governments  'except  the  United  States  have  e'tab- 
lislied  a  system  of  inspection  and  regulation  of  mines  throughout  tlicir 
domain,  and  many  have,  through  their  geologic  an<l  other  surveys,  pre- 
]mre4l  tO)N>graphic  and  geologic  maps  that  have  been  of  material  aid  iu 
the  development  of  mining  interests. 

The  iluties  of  the  odicer  C(.)rres[>onding.to  a  suggested  commissioner 
of  mines  vary  materially  in  the  dilierent  c/>nntiies.  At  the  present 
time  the  functions  discharged  by  the  ins|>ertor  of  mines  in  Great 
Britain  are  in  this  country  performed  by  the  General  Lantl  Oltice,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Geological  Survey,  special  inspectors  of 
mines  who  report  to  tlie  Sicretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director  of 
thf  Mint,  who  assembles  the  statistics  reflating  to  gold  and  silver. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  but  little  statutory  legislation  on  the  whole 
suiiject  of  mining  beyond  tliat  which  relates  to  the  regulation  and 
•  inspection  of  mines.  In  the  absence  of  such  general  legislation  the 
legal  questions  governing  the  ownership  and  working  of  mines  and 
minerals  have  been  determined  by  decisions  of  the  courts,  based  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  common  law  and  on  local  customs.  The  regu- 
lation and  ins])ection  of  mines  is  now  in  charge  of  the  home  officio,  to 
which  the  inspector  of  mines  reports  iu  relation  to  the  mines  and  uiM>n 
the  mineral  statistics. 

Great  Britain  has  been  very  liberal  in  making  topographic  and 
geologic  surveys,  for  general  information  and  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  I7UI 
a  general  triangulation  of  the  kingdom  was  begun,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1853.  With  the  beginning  of  triangulation  topographic  and 
cadastral  work  was  inaugurated,  and  the  cadastral  work  still  con* 
tinnes.  The  work  was  originally  in  charge  of  the  war  department^ 
under  the  board  of  ordnance.  In  1870  the  ordnance  survey  was  trans* 
ferred,  without  change  of  personnel,  from  the  war  department  to  the 
commissioner  of  works.  The  geological  survey  of  Kngland  was  organ- 
ized in  1832  and  that  of  Ireland  in  1845.  In  1854  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Scotland  was  made  a  distinct  branch,  and  in  1877  the  title  of 
Great  Biitain  was  dropped,  and  the  geological  survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  then  included  the  surveys  of  England  an<]  Wales,  ^^cothlnd, 
and  Ireland.  It  was  at  first  a  bureau  of  the  ordnance  survey,  but  is 
now  a  branch  of  the  department  of  science  and  art.  In  1859  a  mining 
record  oi!ice  was  established. 

In  France  the  head  of  the  mining  administration  is  the  minister  of 
pnblic  works,  and  in  each  department  the  prefect  is  the  head  of  the 
service,  nuder  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  works.    Then 
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there  follow  (1)  the  council  general  of  mines,  made  up  of  the  insjvactors- 
general  of  the  first  and  second  class;  (2)  engineers  in  chief,  divided  into 
three  classes;  (3)  ordinary  engineers,  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
(4)  "gardes-mines,"  divided  into  four  classes. 

The  French  system  is  one  of  almost  absolute  State  control  in  regard 
to  concessions  tor  mining  and  inspection  and  regulations  of  mines.  It 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

France  has  prepared  an  elaborate  topograplyc  map  oh  the  scale  of 
1:50000,  or  less  than  I  mile  to  the  inch.  Its  first  mineral  survey  was 
begun  in  1789.  In  1822  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  a 
general  geologic  map.  The  map,  with  explanatory  text,  was  published 
in  1841.  It  was  upon  a  small  scale,  and  even  before  it  was  published  a 
new  survey  was  begun  under  the  various  departments.  The  existing 
survey  was  instituted  in  18G8,  and  has  for  its  primary  object  the  pre- 
panition  of  a  detailed  geologic  map  of  France.  It  is  under  the  minis- 
ter of  public  works. 

In  Germany  the  mining  administration  is  under  the  charge  of  a  min- 
ister of  public  works,  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law  being  intrusted 
in  the  first  instance  to  an  official  in  each  mining  district,  and  in  the 
next  to  a  council,  of  which  there  aie  five  in  Prussia,  and  in  this  State 
the  mining  authority  alone  (and  not  as  in  other  countries,  in  conjunction 
with  civil  authority)  has  entire  jurisdiction  of  matters  relating  to  min- 
ing, except  with  regard  to  surface  damage. 

The  geological  surveys  in  the  Empire  of  Germany  are  not  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Several  of  the  States 
have  geological  surveys  of  their  own,  such  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
etc.  At  first  geological  investigations  were  carried  on  under  the  royal 
superintendence  oi  mines,  constituting  a  division  of  the  department 
under  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  and  public  works.  In  1873 
the  survey  was  reorganized,  being  modeled  chietiy  after  tne  surveys  of 
England  and  Austria.  Its  official  relations  are  with  the  department  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  public  works.  The  topographic  maps  which 
it  uses  are  prepared  by  another  department  of  the  Government. 

In  New  South  Wales  all  matters  relating  to  mining  on  Grown  lands 
are  vested  in  a  minister  of  mine^,  who  appoints  a  set  of  officials  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  mining  act.  There  is  also  a  mining 
board,  which  makes  regulations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Nearly  all  countries  have  some  form  of  mining  establishment  and 
geological  survey,  but  the  four  mentioned  illustrate  the  prevailing 
types.* 

From  a  review  of  the  laws  and  the  plans  of  organization  of  the  insti- 
tutions controlling  the  mining  interests  of  the  various  countries,  except- 
ing the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  bureaus,  etc.,  were  primarily 
established  for  the  purpose  of  Government  inspection,  regulation,  and 
supervision  of  mines,  on  account  of  the  Government  having  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  either  in  the  output  of  precious  metals  or,  in  the  case 
of  many,  in  all  minerals  mined. 

3.  FREE  MINING. 

The  United  States  Government  has  never  asserted  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty in  or  over  its  precious  metals,  and  rarely  over  any  mineral 

'  The  mining  laws  of  Europe  are  weH  snmmarized  up  to  1889  in  "  Annali  di  Agri- 
coltiira,  1889.  Leggi  miuerarie  del  TEiiropa."  PnbilHiied  by  tbe  MiniHtry  of  A;;ri- 
culture,  ludustry,  and  Commerce,  Ifome,  Itnly.  There  is  also  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  mining  laws  of  tbe  world  by  Oswald  Wafmesley,  published  by  Eyre  dc  Sxiuttls- 
woode,  Loudoiii  1894. 
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product.  In  1807  a  system  of  leasing  the  lead  and  copper  mines  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  revenue.  After  a  trial  of  nearly 
forty  years  the  system  was  pronounced  a  failure,  and  in  1846  the  mines 
were  offered  for  sale.  When  the  gold  mines  of  California  were  discov- 
ered, and  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  brought  to 
ttie  attention  of  Congress,  several  revenue  bills  were  introduced  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  earnestly  debated,  but  no  action  was  taken  that  inter- 
fered with  free  mining. 

From  long  association  with  mining  men  engaged  in  ac^tive  mining 
operations  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  I  doubt  that  any  scheme  pro- 
viding for  Government  interference  in  mining  o])erations  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  State  laws,  although  in  many  cases  inadequate,  appear  to 
provide  protection  for  the  mining  employees.  This  question,  however, 
is  one  that  could  be  properly  investigated  by  the  proposed  Division  of 
Mines  and  Mining.  The  same  also  is  true  of  the  Federal  laws  relating 
to  mining  in  the  portions  of  the  public  domain  not  under  State 
governments. 

4.  STATISTICS. 

At  the  present  time  the  statistics  of  mineral  production  are  gathered 
and  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Mineral  Kesources  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  With  a  very  little  additional 
cost  the  gathering  of  statistics  of  minerals  other  than  those  of  gold 
and  silver  can  be  perfected  so  as  not  to  require  any  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  or  increase  of  force.  For  the  purpose  of  gathering  more 
satisfactory  statistics  of  gold  and  silver  they  should  include: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  total  number  6f  ounces  of  gold  and  of  silver 
obtained  irom  the  mines  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  foreign  gold  and  silver  refined  at  domestic 
works. 

3.  A  statement  (as  accurate  as  the  total  statement)  of  the  amounts 
furnished  by  each  district. 

4.  A  simple  division  of  the  gold  into  classes  according  to  its  source, 
viz,  placer  gold,  and  vein  gold,  and  subdivision  of  the  vein  gold  into 
gold  from  ^^smelting"  ores,  and  gold  from  ^^lean''  or  free-milling  ores. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  character  of  the  predominant  ores  from  each 
mining  district, such  as  placer  gold,  free  gold  from  quartz  veins, refrac- 
tory sulphurets,  silver-lead  ores,  tellurides,  etc.,  and  a  brief  statement 
of  such  conditions  of  occurrence  as  markedly  affect  the  methods  oi 
mining  and  limit  the  grade  of  ore  which  can  be  mined  at  a  profit.' 

6.  A  statement  of  the  methods  of  treatment  employed  in  each  district 
and  the  measure  of  success  attending  them. 

7.  Many  other  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  have  been  suggested 
by  various  authorities,  which  do  not  seem  proper  for  an  annual  exclu- 
sively statistical  report,  but  which  could  properly  be  included  in  a 
report  covering  the  mining  industry  in  its  entirety. 

Among  them  is  the  suggestion  to  include  a  teclinicprl  inquiry  into  the 
various  processes  of  extraction  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  cyanide 
process,  chlorination,  the  corresponding  bromine  process,  and  even  a 
more  exact  study  of  amalgamating  methods.  An  entirely  different  line 
of  work  would  be  still  more  valuable,  viz,  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  mining  operations,  the  wages  paid,  and  other 
items  of  expense  leading  to  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  gold 
add  silver;  but  it  seems  proper  to  exclude  all  these  subjects,  leaving 
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the  teelmical  tliemeR  for  the  papers  of  aRsocintionsof  mining  engineers, 
ami  the  considtTution  of  cost  to  a  decenuiHl  inqoiry. 

Xo  division  of  the  g(»id  product  into  plarer  gold  and  vein  gold  has 
been  attempted  for  years,  yet  the  contitined  demand  for  this  informa- 
tion indicates  the  ndvisability  of  pnbli.shing  it.  Phicer  gold  has  in 
his'oiy  been  the  source  frohi  which  sensationally  large  snpplies  of  gold 
have  come  'at  short  notice  and  with  marked  effect  upon  the  gold  market, 
while  vein  gold  has  been  the  product  of  slow  development,  with  the 
Invi'Stmeut  of  much  capital  and  the  establishment  of  contributory 
industries. 

The  intelligent  investment  of  capital  in  precious  metal  mines,  on  busi- 
ness rules  and  without  especial  speculative  excitement,  di*|iend8  essen- 
tially upon  information  im|>ai  tially  collected  and  widely  distributed  as 
to  the  chnracteristics  of  the  ores  which  furnish  most  gold  and  silver  in 
each  district.  The  ailaptability  of  these  ores  to  various  methods  of 
treatment  must  be  simply  but  clearly  set  forth.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  a  few  general  statements  concerning  each  camp,  showing  what  proc- 
esses have  conti  ibuted  most  gold  for  each  kind  of  ore. 

The  information  demanded  from  the  statistics  of  gold  and  silver 
points  us  to  the  mines  themselves  as  the  necessary  source.  It  will  con- 
stantly become  more  difUcnlt  to  collect  the  statistics  by  the  present 
method  ah>ne.  To  collect  them  from  the  mines  will  be  difficult  at  first, 
but  will  steadily  grow  ensier  as  the  mining  interests  organize  and  con- 
solidate and  the  ]>roportion  furnished  by  wandering  prospectors  and 
other  small  operators  grows  smaller. 

It  appeal  s  to  be  desirable  for  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  Rta« 
tistics  of  gold  and  silver,  included  under  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  precluding 
plan  for  collecting  them,  should  be  collected  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  from  the  mints,  refineries,  etc.,  as  at  present,  but  I  think  that 
the  Geological  Survey  should  collect  the  statistics,  as  planned  under 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and  cooperate  with  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  per- 
fecting the  statistics  collected  under  No.  1.  This  wouhl  give  a  check 
on  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  in  turn 
check,  through  the  mint  returns,  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

Flan  for  collecting  statistics, — ^The  collection  of  the  statistics  would  be 
based  principally  on  the  method  of  the  eleventh  census  of  mines. 

A  list  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  would  be  obtained  by  the  methods 
now  well  devel0[)ed  in  the  statistical  division  of  the  Survey.  Using 
all  the  facilities  which  exist  there,  this  work  would  be  rapid  and  a6 
exhaustive  as  possible. 

To  each  of  the  mine  operators  the  following  card  of  inquiry  would  be 
mailed: 


Nnme  and  address  of  operator, . 

Location  of  mlDe, . 

Number  of  ounces,  fine,  of  gold  produced  in  189 — ,  - 

Vahie  received  for  jrold  produced  in  189 — , . 

Number  of  ounces,  fine,  of  silver  produced  in  189 — , 
Value  for  silver  produced  in  189 — , 


[Signature. of  producer] 


Sixty  per  cent  of  the  product  should  be  obtained  promptly  by  these 
cards  without  waiting  lor  the  considerable  percentsge  which  wf»nld 
come  slowly.  A  corps  of  experts  would  clear  up  the  various  districts 
by  personal  visits.     In  these  visits  they  would — 

1.  Revise  the  list  of  mines. 

2.  Collect  the  product  of  mines  vrhifjb  had  not  been  reported, 
o.  Cheek  doubtful  returns. 


^ 
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4.  Collect  the  information  as  to  tbe  sources  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
all  available  information  as  to  tbe  conditions  of  occurrence  and  meth- 
ods of  reduction. 

In  snggesting  this  plan,  the  great  diiBcnlties  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. For  example,  it  frequently  occurs  that  mines  are  relocated, 
Urnt  by  one  party  and  then  by  another,  and  thns  have  several  names, 
and  each  one  of  these  names  Units  its  way  to  the  li^t.  Again,  many  of 
the  organizations  have  no  legal  existence  whatever.  This  causes  ^^  joint 
companies"  known  by  so  many  names  as  to  be  duplicated  and  tripli* 
cated  in  the  reports.  In  one  county  in  Galifnrnia  a  recent  statement 
gave  to  the  same  mine,  which  appeared  under  two  names,  a  product  of 
$75,0(M)  under  one  name  and  $18,<MM>  under  the  other.  Again,  under 
the  matter  of  hydraulic  mines  the  usual  answer  to  requests  for  infor- 
mation is,  *'''  Closed  by  injunction  of  United  States  courts,"  although  the 
product  may  actually  have  been  considerable.  The  greatest  source  of 
error  is  undoubtedly  exaggeration,  an  incentive  for  which  comes  from 
owners  wishing  to  sell  mines  or  extensions  of  them,  and  the  hoi>e  that 
the  individual  statement  may  be  published.  The  following  quotation 
will  indicate  a  lew  of  the  dithcultics  met  with  ati  the  time  of  the  Elev- 
enth Census. 

Hence  all  tbe  estimates  from  smnll  mines  and  from  Chinese  mines  contained  in 
the  Mint  reports  aie  absent  in  onrs.  ^1  any  times  in  the  Mint  reports  these  were 
dn plicated.  Moreover,  the  Mint  report<*rs  themselves  found  that  they  yreve  imposed 
np(»n  by  people  anxions  to  give  their  camps  good  nnmes  in  official  reports.  We  got 
all  the  Chinese  we  could  and  adopted  good  measures  to  obtain  their  figures.  We  had 
letters  written  in  Chinese  by  the  consul  telling  tbeiu  to  give  us  the  proper  reports. 
'1  he  Mint  took  no  such  precaution,  as  they  could  only  send  circulars,  and  to  those  no 
Chinese  responded. 

The  totals  thus  obtained  -.vonld  be  verified  and  revised  by  the  returns 
of  common  caniers,  the  mills  whore  the  ores  are  reduced,  the  smelters, 
and  the  returns  ot  the  Mint  officials. 

In  brief,  no  present  source  of  information  would  be  neglected,  but 
the  information  from  mines  would  gradually  be  made  complete  and 
accurate.  • 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  on 
January  25, 181)7,  there  aijpeared  beioie  the  committee  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston;  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright;  and  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  At  the  request 
of  the  committee  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  submitted  his  opinion  of 
the  desirability  of  having  the  statistics  on  mines  and  mining  collected 
by  the  Geological  Survey.  This  letter  was  published  as  a  i)art  of  Sen'- 
ate  Eeport  No.  133S,  Fitty-fourth  Congress,  .-second  session,  to  accom- 
pany Senate  resolution  Ko.  3Gl\  As  it  ex])ressed  very  concisely  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  it  is  liere  inserted: 

Department  op  Labor, 

Wa$hinfitoVf  D.  ('.,  January  25 ^  2897, 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  reqneetof  yonr  committee  this  raomins^,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  cost  ol  the  divitiion  of  mines  and  mining  in  the  Eleventh 
CensnH  was  $196,236.16.  Thin  sum  was  exclusive  of  the  x>rluting  and  binding  of  the 
very  valuable  Report  on  Mines  and  Mining, 

Referring  to  the  proposition  made  before  your  committee  this  morning  that  the 
vppropriaiion  for  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  collection  of  information  concerning 
mines  and  mining  be  increased,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  amount  asked 
would  not  only  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  is  sought,  but 
it  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Twelfth  Census  to  take  up  the  question  of 
mit  es  and  mining;  and  thns,  i)y  making  the  appropriation  annnally  for  tne  Geolog- 
ical Snrvey,  there  would  be  a  savinir  in  the  Twelfili  Census  of  probably  $200,000. 

In  a  report  on  a  plan  for  a  permunent  census  ser^uce,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make 
to  Congress  on  the  7th  of  December  last,  X  called  attention  to  the  advisability  of 
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f^limiiiating  certain  reports  from  the  decennial  oensuB  work,  and  the  report  on  mines 
aud  iiiiniDg  was  one  ot  them. 

Dr.  David  T.  Day,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  had  charge  of  the  division  of 
fniucs  and  mining  in  the  last  census,  did  great  service  for  the  Census  Office  and  for 
tFie  pahlio;  but  I  believe  that,  could  the  Geological  Survey  have  a  sufficient  nmonni 
of  money  to  expend  annually,  the  same  work  could  be  made  far  more  valuable  to 
thoHe  interested  in  the  various  phases  of  mining.  In  addition  to  the  technical 
work  which  the  Director  of  the  Survey  would  be  enabled  to  carry  out,  he  would 
also  be  in  a  position  to  collect  statistics  of  wages  and  employment  and  other 
matters  pertaiuiug  to  the  individual  that  would  add  vastly  not  only  to  the  interest 
but  to  the  value  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Survey  upon  mines  and  mining. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  WiTxiAM  M.  Stewart, 

Chairman  Com^mittee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  United  States  Senate, 

6.  ECONOMIC  AND  MINING  GEOLOGY. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
division  oi  mines  and  mining  of  the  Geological  Sorvey,  thQ  following 
comments  on  economic  and  mining  geology  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  inserted  for  the  information  of  those  interested: 

It  is  well  known  that  in  creating  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Congress  and  the  people  whom  it  represents  expected  that  its  ener^rics 
wonld  be  largely  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resonrces 
of  the  country.  How  this  method  should  be  accomplished  was  left  to 
the  Director  and  his  principal  assistants,  who,  by  scientific  training  and 
long  practical  experience,  were  the  best  qualified  to  judge  what  could 
and  what  could  not  be  done  by  such  a  corps  of  specialists  as  the  Survey 
must  necessarily  consist  of— men  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the 
abstract  side  of  geology  and  whom  neither  the  regulations  of  the  Sur- 
vey as  defined  by  law  nor  the  exigencies  of  their  official  duties  would 
permit  to  participate  in  the  practical  or  commercial  development  of 
these  resources. 

It  was  evident  that  these  specialists  could  not  take  the  place  of  either 
the  prospector  or  the  mining  engineer,  as  a  somewhat  superficial  view 
of  the  subject  has  led  some  to  think  they  might.  They  should,  of  course, 
understand  the  principles  that  underlie  the  work  of  either  of  these 
classes  of  men,  but  they  can  not  be  expected  to  i)ossess  that  expert- 
ness  of  instinctive  second  sense  in  each  of  these  professions  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  lifelong  practice. 

The  Survey  should  furnish  an  accurate  basis  upon  which  the  work  of 
each  of  these  experts,  so  indispensable  in  the  development  of  the  min 
oral  resources  of  the  country,  may  be  founded.  The  Survey  stands,  so  to 
Bpeak,  between  them  and  nature.  It  should  endeavor  to  tell  the  pros- 
pector where  he  may  and  where  he  may  not  prospect  to  advantage  for 
this  or  that  valuable  mineral,  but  it  can  not  be  expected  to  actually  find 
the  mineral  for  him.  It  should  aim  to  discover  for  the  mining  engineer 
first  of  all  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  occurrence  of  the  difier- 
ent  useful  minerals,  and  to  show  the  special  applications  of  these  laws 
in  the  particular  mining  regions  that  come  under  survey;  but  it  can  not 
undertake  to  direct  the  workings  of  individual  mines  or  qnariies,  nor 
guarantee  that  every  mining  engineer  will  make  a  correct  a]>plication 
of  the  laws  that  have  been  discovered. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Survey  there  were  practically  no  topo- 
graphic maps  upon  which  the  surface  distribution  of  difiPerent  classes 
of  rock  formations  could  be  indicated  (areal  geology),  and  which  should 
thus  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  prospector.  Hence  it  was 
only  the  study  of  the  already  developed  ore  deposits,  for  the  purpose 
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of  deterniining  the  laws  under  which  they  were  formed,  that  coald 
be  immediately  undertaken.  A  number  of  monographs  or  exhaustive 
studies,  of  important  mining  districts  were  made,  during  which  several 
new  laws  or  generalizations  concerning  the  formation  of  ore  deposits  iu 
general  were  formulated.  Incidentally,  the  accurate  geological  descrip- 
tions contained  in  these  monographs  proved  to  be  of  great  practical 
value  to  those  engaged  in  mining  in  these  particular  districts.  By 
these  studies,  conducted  for  the  most  part  at  great  depths  below  the 
surface,  those  engaged  in  them  acquired  a  practical  familiarity  with 
many  geological  phenomena  connected  with  ore  deposits  that  could  not 
be  seen  upon  the  surface,  and  were  thereby  specially  fitted  to  judge  of 
the  ore-bearing  capabilities  of  rock  formations  in  general.  This  con- 
stitutes a  special  training  that  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  schools,  but 
can  only  be  imparted  to  the  yonng  geologist  by  actual  experience  iu 
mining  or  economic  work  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  older 
geologists  who  have  already  gained  it  by  long-contiuned  special  work. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  topographic  maps  of  very  large  areas 
have  been  completed,  constituting  several  hundred  of  the  sheets  that 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  geologic  atlas  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  sheets  have  already  been  colored  geologically;  that  is,  the 
areal  geology  has  been  completed,  and  they  have  been  published  as 
geologic  folios.  In  a  few  cases  the  areas  have  also  been  studied  eco- 
nomically; that  is,  the  manner  of  occarrence  of  the  known  ore  deposits 
has  been  observed,  and  deductions  drawn  therefrom  are  given  in  the 
folio,  which  will  show  the  prospector  where  similar  favorable  conditions 
exist  and  where,  in  consequence,  are  the  most  promising  localities  to 
search  for  other  ore  deposits.  The  latter  class  of  work  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  expensive,  for  many  reasons,  than  other  geological  work. 

The  increase  in  effectiveness  of  this  work  must,  however,  proceed 
slowly.  Even  with  unlimited  amounts  of  money  immediately  available 
the  economic  work  of  the  survey  could  not  at  once  be  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  time  to 
train  the  additional  number  of  specially  prepared  geologists  required. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  a  natural  enlargement  of  the  present  plan 
of  work  the  demands  of  the  mining  community  for  Government  aid  in 
the  development  of  their  particular  branch  of  industry  can  readily  be 
largely  met. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  information  acquired  by  the 
Government  is  open  to  all  and  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual or  corporation.  Language  to  this  efl'ect  was  inserted  in  the 
statute  organizing  the  Geological  Survey,  in  1879.  This,  then,  draws 
the  line  between  public  and  privato  interests.  There  is  more  or  less 
extended  desire  that  assays  and  analyses  and  examinations  of  pros- 
pects and  mines  should  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Government; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  expert  work  and  assaying  should  be 
left  to  individuals  and  corporations,  so  far  as  the  General  Government 
is  concerned.  State  mining  bureaus  or  schools  of  mines  can  properly 
assist  in  the  study  of  details  and  lend  much  aid  to  local  development, 
but  the  General  Government  should  deal  only  with  interstate  and  such 
other  problems  as  the  State  can  not  well  undertake. 

6.  SPECIAL  ECONOMIC   INVESTIGATIONS. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  investigations  that  could  be  profitably 
made  by  the  proposed  division  of  mines  and  mining  which  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  scope  of  any  State  organization,  as  they  affect 
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interests  that  are  diatribnted  tbrongh  adjoining  StHteR,  and  freqnently 
tbrougb  many  States.  A»  an  example  of  tliiH  it  is  deKJrahle  to  nuikea 
unitbrm  and  comprehensive  stndy  of  coal  and  its  resultant  product — 
coke — i)etr(deam  and  asphalts,  bnihiing  stones,  and  clays. 

The  coals  and  cokes  of  the  United  iStates  have  so  far  been  stndred 
mainly  on  tlie  em[>iricnl  side,  each  by  itself,  or  at  best  in  snnill  si^ries 
and  with  reference  to  immediate  purposes.  Most  of  the  analyses  have 
bi'eii  partial  only,  and  there  have  been  very  few  complete  and  ultiinate 
analyses,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  resourres. 
Then,  coupled  with  the  chemical  investigation,  should  be  a  thorough 
study  of  tlie  caloritlc  value  of  the  various  coals,  not  only  as  shown  by 
the  analyses,  but  through  the  medium  of  thoron^h  and  systematic 
practical  tests.  There  is  much  need  for  information  of  this  kind,  not 
only  by  those  interested  in  the  coalmining  indastry  itself,  bntftir  tiie 
transportation  and  countless  manufacturing  industries  dependent  upon 
coal  for  fuel. 

The  coke-making  industry,  closely  allied  to  that  of  coal  mining,  conld 
also  be  much  benetited  by  a  ^tndy  of  the  best  methiMls  of  coke  making. 
The  prevalent  method  heretoforQ  in  use  in  this  country  has  been  an 
exceedingly  wasteful  one  in  that  valuable  by  products  generated  in  the 
c<dving  ])roces8  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years 
that  the  problem  of  saving  and  utilizing  these  by-pro<lucts  has  beeii 
seriously  considered.  In  Germany  important  indostries  have  been 
established,  based  upon  the  utilization  of  the  by-prcKlucts— gas,  tar^ 
c«mnu)nia,  etc. — produced  in  the  coke-making  process;  and  a  systematic 
nvestigatiou  by  the  Government  of  the  possibilities  of  the  ditilerent 
3oals  in  this  country,  in  reganl  to  their  contents  of  these  substances, 
as  well  as  to  their  coke-making  qnalities,  wnnhl  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

With  the  present  laboratory,  force,  and  resources,  the  Geolngical 
Survey  can  do  very  little  toward  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  pmb* 
lems  here  suggested,  but  with  increased  facilities  the  Survey  might 
well  take  u])  a  systematic  investigation,  the  results  of  which  would 
well  repay  the  expense  involved. 

Of  the  other  great  fields  of  economic  chemical  research  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  necessary,  the  one  regarding  our  petrolenm  and 
aa])halt8,  closely  linked  with  the  investigation  of  coals  is  pertinent.  A 
study  of  our  clays,  with  reference  to  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  brick- 
making,  also  appears  an  im]>ortant  field,  and  one  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  establishment  of  clay- working  industries  is  all 
the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  it  almost  invariably  indicates 
the  formation  of  a  stable  community,  which  is  not  the  case  with  many 
of  the  mining  industries. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  mentioned  above,  in  1897,  was  as 
follows : 

Coal $198,869,17$ 

Coke,  indnrlin^  the  value  of  the  coal  used 19,234,819 

Petroleum  and  aNpIialts 41,594,248 

Manufactured  clay  products 60,911,641 

7.  MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  attention  of  the  Director  of  the  Geolo^icnl  Survey  has  frequently 
been  called  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  museum  of  practical  geology, 
to  be  kept  up  to  date,  so  connected  with  the  Geological  Survey  that 
the  officers  of  the  Survey  would  have  ready  access  to  it,  and  of  constant 
service  also  in  answering  questions  put  by  scientific  and  practical  men 
who  might  visit  the  museum  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
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in  rolntion  to  any  mineral  prodact  that  they  might  be  interested  in, 
either  as  proilneer  i>r  <  on^nnier. 

'Hie  (je«ili>girai  Survey  ban  some  40,000  correspondents  who  furnish 
ihtorniiition  in  rehitiou  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Unite<l  States. 
3 hire  is  little  doubt  that  a  phin  for  a  museum  of  practical  geology 
would  meet,  witli  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  mineral  producers  of 
the  country,  ami  that  a  collect  ion  of  a  representative  display  of  economic 
ni  literals  un  i  (|uarry  ]>nMlucts  could  be  obtsiined  at  a  cost  very  little  in 
excess  of  the  actual  necessary  correspondence  and  freight  charges  on 
sp(  ciniens  too  heavy  for  transportation  through  the  mail.  In  a  majority 
or  fasi'8,  producers  would  be  willing  to  incur  all  expenses  necessary  to 
have  their  products  exhibited  in  such  a  museum  for  the  simple  privi* 
lege  of  having  their  names  as  donors  attached. 

Such  a  collection  would  be  quite  useful  in  the  work  of  the  Survey  and 
would  possess  great  educational  value  for  visitors.  It  is  desirable,  iu 
view  of  the  large  outlay  which  is  being  made  by  the  Government  for 
geological  surveys  and  the  collection  of  mineral  statistics,  that  any  per- 
son interested  in  any  mineral  product  should  be  able  to  secure  stsitis* 
tical  information  and  see  at  the  seat  of  Government  specimens  of  all 
pioducts  pertaining  to  the  special  line  in  which  he  is  interested.  For 
example,  a  person  wishing  to  obtain  information  in  rehitiou  to  marble, 
either  as  producer  or  consumer,  should  be  able  to  personally  examine 
8i>ecimenB  of  marble  from  the  principal  quarries  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  inquiry  to  learn  all  that  is  known  of  any  particular  marble  in 
which  he  may  be  interested. 

In  addititm  to  the  series  of  rocks  and  fossils  illustrating  stratigraphy 
in  succession  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the  systematic  collection  of 
minerals  and  ores,  an  exhibit  showing  how  geologic  work  benetits  the 
daily  life  of  the  peo])le  should  be  deveh>ped.  An  illustration  of  this 
would  be  a  representation  of  the  artesian-water  supply  of  the  semi- 
arid  region,  showing  the  stratigraphy  and  structure  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  how  hydraulic  and  geoL  gic  investigations  clearly  indicate  the 
regions  in  which  artesian  water  development  may  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. Alining  and  areal  geoh)gy  should  also  be  illustrated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  phi^e  before  the  student  and  intelligent  observer  the 
import  and  value  of  such  work. 

There  was  recently  received  at  the  oflQce  of  the  Survey,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  request  Irom  the*Supervising  Architect 
for  information  in  relathm  to  a  granite  that  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  the 
construction  of  public  buihlings.  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Super- 
vising Architect  should  be  furnislied  with  information  as  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  granite  so  far  as  they  affect  it  as  a  building  stone.  All  such 
information  can  be  furnished  by  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  crushing  and  tension  tests,  which,  for  lack  of  proper  appa- 
ratus, must  be  nmde  elsewhere.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  variety 
of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  slate,  and  every  other  stone 
entering  into  the  construction  of  a  public  building,  should  be  examined 
and  its  qualities  determined  before  a  contract  is  entered  into  for  its  use. 

in  the  case  of  well-known  building  stones  that  have  already  been 
tested  by  long  use  this  is  perhaps  not  essential,  but  even  with  this 
class  of  materials  I  believe  that  iu  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  be 
better  in  the  long  run  to  have  an  examination  and  report  made,  and  in 
those  instances  where  the  material  submitted  is  from  new  or  relatively 
unknown  quarries  that  an  examination  should  be  made  at  the  quarries 
of  the  stone  v^  situ,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  contractor,  provided 
it  is  proposed  to  use  the  stone  in  a  Government  building.    If  coopera- 
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tion  could  be  secured  with  tbe  War  Departmeut  it  will  be  practicable 
to  have  all  necessary  crushing  and  tension  tests  made  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  where  there  is  already  machinery  established  for  the 
purpose. 

For  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  collections  of  practical  geology, 
there  should  be  provided,  in  connection  with  the  National  Museumi 
according  to  a  rough  estimate,  at  least  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  collection  would  include,  in  addition  to  what  has  just  been  dis- 
cussed, the  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals  and  synoptic  series  of  the 
fossils  now  included  in  the  National  Museum  collections. 

There  exists  at  the  present  time  at  the  National  Museum  a  geologi- 
cal collection  of  great  value,  but  it  is  not  as  complete  as  it  is  desirable 
to  have  it,  and  it  can  not  be  kept  up  to  date  with  the  present  force  and 
space.  There  should  be  provided  within  a  few  years  a  building  that 
could  accommodate  all  the  geological  collections  of  the  Government.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  these  collections  should  be  removed  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  National  Museum,  but  that  they  should  be  properly  installed 
and  cared  for  independently  of  the  general  collections  of  the  Museunu 
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The  delays  and  risks  experienced  in  bringing  the  Oregon  eastward 
from  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  importance  of  an  early  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  now  obstructing  free  com- 
munication between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  route  by  Cape 
Horn  is  entirely  too  long  to  meet  present  demands,  either  commercial 
or  military. 

But,  while  a  canal  is  so  urgently  demanded,  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
should  be,  in  respect  to  facilities  of  transit,  security  of  operation,  and 
cost  and  time  of  construction,  the  best  canal  possible.  The  work  will  be 
a  gigantic  engineering  feat,  and  no  mistake  in  selecting  the  route  should 
be  made  at  the  outset. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  public  has  been  led  to  believe,  by  the 
collapse  of  the  old  sea-level  project  at  Panama,  that  there  is  only  one 
really  practicable  route  for  a  canal,  viz,  that  by  Nicaragua.  The  elabo- 
rate investigations  which  have  been  in  progress  at  Panama  during  the 
past  eight  years  are  little  known  or  appreciated  in  America,  having  been 
conducted  quietly  (especially  during  the  last  four  years)  by  the  new  com- 
pany, with  a  view  to  determine  the  best  and  most  economical  solution 
of  the  problem  before  making  public  the  information  obtained. 

The  writer,  being  a  member  of  the  Comity  Technique  invited  to 
assist  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  in  directing  its  investigatrons 
and  forming  its  conclusions,  has  had  exceptional  advantages  for  under- 
standing the  subject  in  its  present  aspects.  The  comite  is  international 
in  composition,  and  includes  French,  English,  German,  Bnssian,  and 
American  engineers — among  them  the  chief  engineers  of  the  Manchester 
and  Kiel  maritime  canals.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  this  respect,  it 
reflects  the  view  of  the  company  that  the  work  sh(mld  be  broadly  inter- 
national in  character,  a  benefit  to  the  whole  world,  and  not  simply  a 
French  construction.  Last  spring  the  writer  visited  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  with  other  engineers,  and  personally  examined  the  route  in 
detail.  He  has  had  for  many  months  free  access  to  the  elaborate  rec- 
ords of  surveys,  borings,  experimental  excavations,  river  gaugings,  and 
researches  of  every  kind  conducted  by  the  company,  and  is  therefore 
qualified  to  present  the  subject  in  its  true  aspects,  which  may  be  found 
to  differ  widely  from  the  popular  impressions  now  existing  in  America. 
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When  the  idea  of  constructing  a  sea-level  canal  at  Pannma  was  d^fl- 
nitely  abandoned,  there  remained  three  important  ditliciilt  les  to  iMinsider: 
(1)  The  regulation  of  the  water  supply,  and  control  of  the  floods  of  the 
(Jhagies  Hiver;  (2)  theserious  caving  which  had  occurred  at  the  C'ulebra, 
and  (3)  the  ill  effects  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of  tlie  euipluyei'S. 
Tlie  piesent  conclusions  as  to  each  will  be  given'in  turn. 

(I)  The  studies  of  the  region  of  the  Chagres  have  been  most  elabo- 
rate, including  water  levels,  automatically  recordi^d  sittce  18iS3;  fre- 
quent measuiements  of  the  discharge  at  crucial  i^oints;  the  collect iou 
and  discussion  of  data  respecting  all  the  historic  tioods  (tive  in  nnnibt^ry 
of  which  one  was  carefully  measured);  rain  records  at  points  well  dis- 
tributed along  the  route  of  the  canal,  aggregating  fifteen  years  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  thirteen  years  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  and  thirty-two  years 
in  the  interior;  and,  finally,  a  collation  of  all  this  material,  and  the 
elaboration  of  projects  perfe(*tly  providing  for  controlling  the  floods, 
for  the  supply  of  the  summit  level  with  water  during  the  dry  season 
(January,  b'ebruary,  March,  and  April),  and  for  ample  hydraulic  power 
nt  the  dams,  transmitted  by  electricity,  for  operating  the  locks  and 
lighting  the  canal  at  night.  It  may  safely  be  at!irmed  that  theChajries 
liiver  is  no  longer  an  element  of  danger,  but  is  rather  a  useful  friend, 
whose  assistance  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  canal  in  its  operation. 

(J)  The  question  of  caving  in  the  deep  central  cut  has  been  studi(*d 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  involving  not  only  many  borings  and 
])its  to  determine  the  material  to  be  encountered,  but  also  a  tunnel  exca- 
vated throughout  the  troublesome  region  along  the  axis  of  the  canal, 
liuving  a  projected  width  at  bottom  of  3:^3  fcer,  with  slopes  of  about  4')'^, 
and  a  i)rpjected  elevation  above  sea  level  varying  from  VJS  feet  to  l.»7J 
feet.  This  work,  together  with  a  tunnel  681)  feet  h)ng  and  Of  feet  wide^ 
pierced,  at  an  elevation  of  134^  feet  above  sea  level,  at  the  spot  whirh 
had  given  the  most  trouble  on  the  whole  route,  combined  with  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  borings  and  pits  at  greater  depth,  l<*ads  to  the 
conviction  that  at  Culebra,  where  the  deepest  cutting  is  required,  the 
excavation  has  already  passed  through  the  strata  subject  to  caving,  a  d 
that  the  remainder  traverses  an  indurated  argillaceous  schist  changing 
to  compact  rock,  where  no  fears  of  yielding  to  pressure  need  be  enter- 
tained. At  Em|)erador,  where  the  cutting  required  for  the  canal  ts 
much  less,  the  indications  are  similar,  except  that  the  material  at  pres- 
ent reacheil  is  less  resisting;  but  with  proper  precautions  in  the  way  of 
drainage,  which  were  wholly  neglected  by  the  contractors  (»f  the  tdd 
C(>ni|mny,  littleor  no  difficulty  from  serious  caving  need  beapin*eh<*nde4l. 
This  work  of  experimental  excavation  has  been  continued  for  more  than 
three  years,  involving  the  removal  of  alK)ut  3,924.000  cubic  yards.  It 
was  projected,  partly,  to  determine  the  proper  inclination  for  the  side 
slopes,  and  partly  to  estimate  the  unit  cost.  The  results  are  highly 
Siitisfactory ;  ami  the  old  bugbear  of  a  sliding  mountain  divide  has  bien 
proved  to  be  imaginary. 

(3)  The  health  of  the  personnel  formerly  caused  trouble,  coolies  and 
other  races  not  well  suited  to  hard  labor  under  a  tropical  snn  bring 
employed.  With  negroes  from  the  British  Antilles  little  difficulty  is 
now  ex]>erienced.  This  matter  was  carefully  investigated  during  ihe 
inspection  last  spring,  American  engineers  and  employees  on  the  canal 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  being  questioned,  the  fine  hospit^il  near 
ranatna— where  the  company  provhles  for  its  sick — being  visited,  and 
the  views  of  the  medical  officers  ancl  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  acting  as 
nurses,  being  obtained.  All  agreed  that  the  dangers  resulting  from  t  he 
climaie  have  been  much  exaggerated.    The  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
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pitnl.  Dr.  LacroisAde,  ttIio  haft  renided  on  the  IsthmuR  since  1887,  after 
])n*M'iitiiijrt'ull  statistics  covering  tlie  sick  re|iorts  for  tlie  past  year  of  a 
loiee  of  about.  HjSOO  agents  and  laborers  under  employment,  said: 

.VI  oiig  Ike  diHeaf^eft  attrilmtable  to  the  climiite  the  most  DUinerouR  are  Kimple 
itini-Hli  leveis,  wliich  liiive  not  occusionecl  a  single  dealb.  Two  disenMes  only  beloii);- 
iii^  to  ibe  epidemic  t^pe  have  appeared— tbe  beriberi,  of  wbicb  there  is  no  bnit^er 
uii.v  ijiM'stion  (it  wa8  unponed  with  n«'gro  laborerH  brought  from  Africa  an  an  ex]>eri- 
iiKiit.  and  diBappenred  whv^n  they  were  sent  buck),  and  yelloyr  fe\er.  The  latter, 
vUvr  havin;;  been  absent  troni  the  IstbDiiis  for  at  least  six  .years,  was  ini])orted  in 
]xh7,  and  cotitiiiiied  about  six  months — from  March  to  Augnst — when  it  again  dis* 
aiM  eured  after  very  light  ravages  (only  six  deaths).  Ihns  it  can  not  be  considered 
iii.it  ihis  pest  is  really  fpidemio  on  the  iHthmus.  From  the  other  infectious  e))ideni- 
ici*.  •'Uch  iiH  variola,  t.vphoid  lever,  diphtheria,  etc.,  the  iHthniuHapiiears  to  be  almost 
entirely  exempt.  From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  life  on  the  Isthmus 
si'iireely  ineurs  more  dangers  than  elsewhere*,  even  for  Europeans,  who,  after  the 
bliicksol  the  British  Antilles,  appear  to  resist  the  climate  best.  Kesidence  here 
would,  then,  offer  nothing  alarming  were  it  not  for  a  constant  feeling  of  fatigue  and 
xxiivti  inebs  due  to  a  temperature  iuways  high  and  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  danger  of  serious  mortality  in  the 
coiiNtrn<'tion  of  the  canal,  if  due  care  be  taken  to  benefit  by  past 
experience  in  selecting  the  laborers. 

'1  lie  three  ohi  specters  barring  the  route  being  thus  laid  at  rest,  it 
remains  to  consider  the  present  project  for  the  canal.  This  has  been 
.  n  08t  eaiefully  eluboiated.  Iso  less  than  sixteen  projects  (not  includ- 
ing the  o  der  proposals)  have  been  worked  out  in  detail,  including 
estimates  of  cost  and  of  the  time  needed  for  constrnction. 

The  entire  length  of  the  canal  is  46  miles,  of  which  about  15  miles  on 
the  Atlantic  side  and  7^  miles  on  the  Pacific  side,  or  about  one-halt*  of 
the  whole  distance,  will  be  at  sea  level.  Of  this  distance  18  miles,  or 
about  two  fifths  of  the  entire  route,  is  to-day  essentially  completed,  so 
that  at  a  moderate  outlay  for  dredging  it  will  be  made  at  once  service- 
able. We  have,  theiefore,  only  to  consider  the  23^  miles  between  Bohio, 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  Mirafiores,on  that  of  the  racific.  Two  excel- 
lent harbors,  which  will  demand  no  outlay  for  protection,  are  available; 
an<l  the  Panama  liailroad  skirts  the  canal  throughout  its  entire  route  to 
be  availed  of  in  construction.  Ample  quarters,  in  fair  condition,  for  the 
increased  force  of  laborers  are  already  prepared  at  many  sites.  These 
advantages  are  immense  where  time  is  of  so  much  importance. 

There  is  another  advantage,  in  my  judgment  scaicely  less  valuable. 
By  careful  techn  cal  studies  the  company  has  succeeded  in  provisionally 
adjusting  the  project  so  that  a  choice  between  the  best  three  different 
summit  levels  may  be  reserved,  to  be  decided  by  actual  experience  in 
ccmducting  the  work  upon  a  grand  scale.  These  projects  are  designa*^ed 
as  "Level  lM)f  feet,"  ''Level  (i9  feet,"  and  "Level  32f  feer,"  the  figures 
Indira  ting  the  elevation  in  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal  at  its  highest 
level  above  mean  tide,  which  is  found  at  practically  the  same  absolute 
level  in  both  oce^ms,  although  the  tidal  range  at  Colon  is  only  a  few 
inches,  while  at  Naos  it  may  at  times  reach  1^0  feet.  A  comparison  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  properly  so  called,  has  established 
that,  as  between  larger  excavation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  locks  and 
higher  dams,  etc.,  on  the  other,  there  will  be  nearly  a  balance  of  exnencl- 
itnre.  The  cost  of  either  of  the  plans  is  estimated  at  about  $100,- 
0(H),000.  It  is  not  the  same,  however,  when  the  element  ot*  time  is 
considered.  This  time  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  excavation  called 
for  in  the  deep  cuiting  at  Culebra  and  Emperador,  which  will  largely 
drtermine  the  duration  of  the  work.  The  deeper  this  cut,  the  longer 
will  be  the  time  required  to  complete  the  canal,  and;  consequently,  the 
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greater  will  be  the  oatlay  in  general  expenses  of  administration,  interest 
on  tbe  funds  to  be  raised,  loss  of  revenae,  etc.  These  are  important 
elements  of  expense  sometimes  neglected  in  estimates. 

Basing  the  rate  of  probable  excavation  chiefly  upon  the  experience 
acquired  by  the  old  company  in  operating  on  a  large  scale,  checked  by 
that  of  the  new  company  in  operating  under  many  disadvantages  upon 
a  small  scale,  it  has  been  computed  that  there  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  project  of  level  9()|  feet  about  eight  years,  and  longer  propor- 
tionally for  the  other  projects.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe 
old  company  has  been  criticised,  perhaps  justly,  for  the  mode  adopted 
by  its  ctrntractors  in  prosecuting  the  work — rapidity  of  exe<  ution  not 
having  been  made  an  object  to  be  specially  sought.  Also,that  great 
improvements  have  been  iniroduced  during  tbe  past  ten  years  iu 
machines  and  methods.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
with  these  improvements  and  with  bt^tter  stipulations  in  the  contracts 
these  estimates  of  time,  at  least  for  the  higher,  levels,  may  be  notably 
reduced,  and  excessive  incidental  expenses  for  interest,  etc.,  be  thus 
avoided.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  rapid- 
ity attained  in  excavating  the  ship  canals  of  Manchester  and  Kiel,  and 
especially  the  drainage  channel  at  Chicago,  where  such  great  advances 
were  made. 

It  is  a  great  merit  so  to  have  adjusted  the  projects  as  to  be  able  to 
pass  readily  from  one  to  the  other,  if  experience  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  should  show  this  to  be  desirable.  But  how  is  this  advantage  to 
be  secured?  Simply  by  so  adjusting  the  different  levels  as  to  permit 
the  change  to  be  made  by  omitting  upper  locks — thus  calling  for  ten^ 
or  eight,  or  six  locks,  in  the  three  projects,  respectively. 

All  three  projects  require  a  dam  at  Bohio,  transfurming  the  Ghagres 
Biver  into  a  vast  lake,  of  which  the  boundaries  have  been  accurately 
determined.  It  will  extend  a  distance  of  13  miles  to  Obispo,  where  the 
canal  leaves  the  river,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  about  21^  square  miles. 
Its  lowest  level  is  fixed  at  52^  feet,  its  normal  level  at  55|  feet,  and  itd 
highest  level  at  05.}  feet  above  mean  tide.  It  thus  provides  a  reser- 
voir to  retain  190,000,000  cubic  yards  of  flood  discharge,  which,  with 
130,000,000  more  held  back  at  Alhsunela  in  the  Upper  Ghagres,  will 
effectively  control  the  torrential  stream.  Two  locks  will  admit  ships 
coming  from  the  Atlantic  into  this  lake.  Thence,  to  attain  the  summit 
level  at  elevation  flOf  feet,  three  locks  will  bo  required,  all  at  Obispo, 
while  for  elevation  69  feet  two  will  suffice,  and  for  elevation  323  feet  one 
only,  or  perhaps  none,  will  be  necessary.  The  descent  to  tbe  Pacific  is 
made  for  the  three  projects,  respectively,  by  two  locks  at  Paraiso,  two 
at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  one  at  Miraflores,  or  by  one  lock  at  Paraiso,  tw6 
at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  one  at  Miraflores,  or  by  two  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel, 
with  a  tidal  h)ck  at  Miraflores. 

All  of  tliese  locks  have  a  rock  foundation,  and  none  presents  extraor- 
dinary difficulties.  All  are  double,  one  chamber  having  a  serviceable 
length  of  738  feet  and  a  width  of  82  feet,  and  the  other  (for  smaller  ves- 
sels) the  same  length,  divided  by  a  set  of  intermediate  gates,  and  a  width 
of  59  feet.  The  maximum  lift  is  29}  feet,  except  that  provision  for  32| 
feet  is  made  at  Bohio  when,  very  rarely,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours, 
the  hike  may  rise  to  maximum  flood  level. 

With  respect  to  alignment  of  the  canal  the  following  are  the  con- 
ditions  adopted :  The  curves  not  to  have  a  radius  less  than  8,200  feet, 
whicli  experience  has  shown  to  be  reqitired  for  easy  navigation;  the 
depth  to  be  29}  feet,  with  provision  at  the  locks  for  31^  feet  should  an 
increase  ever  become  desirable;  the  cross  section  never  to  fall  below 
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about  three  times  the  midship  section  of  the  vessels  which  will  navigate 
the  canal;  ample  enlargements,  at  distances  not  exceeding  5^  miles^  for 
ships  to  pass  each  other;  bottom  widths  of  164  feet  in  Lake  Bohio  and 
98^  feet  in  the  central  part;  retaining  the  existing  width  (72^  feet)  in 
the  Atlantic  level,  to  be  enlarged  to  98^  feet  after  the  canal  is  opened 
to  navigation,  98^  feet  in  the  Pacific  level,  and  164  feet  in  the  channel 
extending  through  the  bay  from  La  Bt)ca  to  Isle  Naos,  where  the  canal 
terminates. 

Only  two  large  dams  are  required — ^the  first  at  Bohio,  creating  a  lake 
which,  besides  acting  as  a  flood  regulator,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
encountering  strong  currents  where  the  route  traverses  the  bed  of  the 
Ohagres,  a  very  important  matter  for  ocean  shipping;  and  the  second  at 
Alhsyuela,  in  the  Upper  River,  to  assist  in  controlling  the  floods,  to  sup- 
ply the  summit  level  in  the  diy  season,  and  to  furnish  hydraulic  power, 
transmitted  by  electricity  for  operating  the  canal. 

The  dam  at  Bohio  will  be  of  earth  revetted  with  stone,  with  a  founda- 
tion bed  of  clay  and  abutting  against  rock  banks.  The  extreme  length 
of  crest  is  1,286  feet.  The  extreme  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
75^  feet,  and  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  foundation  93^  feet.  All 
details  of  construction,  including  the  devices  for  controlling  the  river 
daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  have  been  careftdly  elaborated,  and 
will  command  the  confidence  of  engineers.  The  sites  for  the  two  over- 
flow weirs  are  remote  from  the  dam,  and  an  abandance  of  excellent 
material  is  found  near  at  hand. 

The  dam  at  Alh^juela,  about  10  miles  from  the  canal,  is  to  be  of  con* 
Crete  masonry,  founded  on  compact  rock,  and  abutting  against  rock 
walls.  The  extreme  length  of  crest  is  936f  feet.  The  extreme  height 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  is  134^  feet,  and  above  the  lowest  point  of 
the  foundation  164  feet.  The  cross  section  and  the  practical  details  of 
construction  are  in  accordance  with  all  the  requirements  of  modern 
engineering.  Good  rock  and  sand  are  abundant  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

To  connect  this  reservoir  with  the  summit  level  a  feeder  10  mUes 
long,  starting  at  190^  feet  above  sea  level,  is  required.  It  traverses  a 
roagh  country,  and  its  construction  will  be  relatively  costly;  but  when 
compared  with  many  of  our  irrigating  canals  west  of  the  Mississippi  it 
efiVrs  no  serious  difficulties. 

The  minor  dams  at  Obispo,  Paraiso,  Pedro  Miguel,  and  Miraflores 
will  vary  in  height  according  to  the  project  adopted:  thei  first,  second, 
and  fourth  will  be  of  concrete  masonry  and  that  at  Pedro  Miguel  of 
earth.    None  of  them  present  difficulties  worthy  of  note. 

The  regulating  weirs  will  be  of  the  ^^Stoney  "  design,  which  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Oanal,  and  all  of  them  will 
be  detached  from  the  dams. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  the  studies  for 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  remains  to  compare  the  project  with  that  at  Nica- 
ragua. The  details  of  the  latter  are  so  fully  presented  in  the  report  of 
the  Government  commission  of  1895  and  accompanying  documents,  and 
are  so  well  known  in  America,  that  a  recapitulation  in  detail  is  not 
required  here.  The  new  commission,  of  which  Admiral  Walker  is  presi- 
dent, has  as  yet  made  no  formal  report;  but  the  individual  views  of 
the  three  members  were  given  in  so  much  detail  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  select  committee  in  June  last  that  the  modifications  likely 
to  be  recommended  may  be  inferred.  The  essential  features  of  the 
project  are  the  following:  The  whole  length  of  the  route  is  176 J  miles. 
Of  this  distance  about  67  J  miles  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  crooked  river,  through 
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which  mast  paas  the  oatfiow  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  draining  some  3,CHM> 
square  miles,  and  about  57^  miles  in  the  lake  itself^  calling  for  from 
10  to  14  miles  of  dredging  in  soft  mud.  The  summit  level  is  fixed 
at  110  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  both  of  the  Government  commissions 
recognize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  regulating  this  level  so  as  to  avoid, 
on  the  one  hand,  flooding^  a  valuable  district  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
lake,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  expbsing  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  Upper 
San  Juan,  where  there  are  several  bad  rapids  to  be  drowned  or  exca- 
vated before  a  ship  channel  is  possible. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  advocates  two  principal  dams — one  at 
Ochoa,  on  the  San  Juan,  and  the  other  at  La  Flor,  west  of  the  lake — ^bnt 
as  the  latter  wad  regarded  as  impracticable  by  the  Ludlow  Commission, 
and  apparently  is  liot  favored  at  the  projected  height  by  the  Walker 
Commission,  it  will  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  Ochoa  dam  pre- 
sents serious  difficulties;  and  although  the  present  commission  has  suc- 
ceeded infindingarock  bottom  at  great  depth  (Admiral  Walker  estimates 
it,  approximately,  at  40'Or  45  feet  and  Professor  Haupt  at  60  feet  below 
sea  level,  i.  e.,  at  80  to  85  feet  and  100  feet,  respectively,  below  the  deep- 
est part  of  the  bed  of  the  river),  no  definite  plan  has  yet  been  presented 
for  modifying  the  loose  rock  and  clay  dam  heretoibre  regarded  as  neces- 
sary. This  construction  is  without  precedent  in  canal  engineering;  and 
Admiral  Walker  says  of  it:  *'  Of  course,  a  dam  of  loose  rock  would  have 
to  be  enormous  in  size;  it  would  be  like  moving  a  hill  into  the  river." 

But  the  alternative  of  digging  from  80  to  100  feet  to  reach  founda- 
tions in  the  bed  of  a  river  which  can  not  be  temporarily  diverted,  and 
then  of  raising  a  masonry  mass  to  a  height  of  150  or  170  feet  above 
this  newly  discovered  rock  bed,  is  not  an  easy  or  a  safe  undertaking. 
Moreover,  to  hold  the  summit  level  at  110  feet  enormous  embankments 
arc  required  in  the  San  Francisco  Basin.  They  are  67  in  number  and 
6  miles  in  length,  and  some  of  them  will  rise  from  60  to  85  feet  above 
soft  mud,  which  must  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  to  reach 
a  clay  foundation.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  company  regards  these 
embankments  as  <Hhe  weakest  feature  of  the  whole  route,"  and  they 
appear  to  have  impressed  the  present  commission,  as  they  did  that  ot 
which  General  Ludlow  was  president,  most  unfavorably.  Indeed,  new 
surveys  have  been  ordered  to  attempt  to  radically  change  the  existinir 
project,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  height  of  the  dam  at  Ochoa  and 
of  the  huge  embankments^  at  the  expense  of  makings  an  eqnallj^deep 
cut  in  the  eastern  divide  and  of  raising  a  second  diEun-  at  Machncfr 
Bsipids,  eiUier  retaining  the  site  at  Ochoa  or  replacing  tbe  dam  there 
by  one  at  Tamlnmr  Orande  below.  Of  this  prospective  change  Admiral 
Walker  says: 

We  have  bad  some  parties  ont  to  find  how  fhr  we  would  have  to  mn  embank- 
ments, and  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  be  as  bad  as  the  San  Francisco  embank- 
ments* •  •  *  I  think  the  chances  are,  by  putting  a  dam  at  Maohaoa  and  a  dam 
below  at  Ochoa,  or  Tambour  Grande,  and  taking  a  low-level  ronte^  we  may  escapa 
this  heavy  work  and  get  into  Grey  town  with  considerable  less  expenditure  of  money, 
and  with  a  canal  that  would  notj  perhaps,  keep  its  superintendent  awake  at  nights 
so  much. 

Evidently  the  plmns  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  can  not  be  regarded  as 
definitely  determined.  Bnt  it  is  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal  proper  that  serious  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered.  When  the 
writer  traversed  the  transit  route  in  1856,  the  harbor  of  Greytown  was 
open  to  the  largest  steamers,  and  presented  no  difficulty.  To-day,  owing 
to  the  travel  of  sand  along  the  coast,  under  the  intinence  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  the  port  no  longer  exists  for  seagoing  vessels.   The  jetty  cou< 
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stracted  during  1890-93  by  the  canal  company  lias  proved  a  total  fail- 
ure, and  tlie  problem  is  now  presented,  not  in  the  simple  form  of  mak- 
ing a  new  port,  bnt  of  reopening  an  old  one  which  nature  has  decided 
to  close.  American  engineers  have  had  experience  in  the  diflBcalty  and 
cost  of  such  constructions  at  Femandina,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Johns 
Eiver,  at  Brazos,  and  at  many  other  points;  and  before  undertaking  a 
canal  it  wotdd  seem  to  be  prudent  to  reopen  the  port  and  determine 
the  first  cost  and  the  probable  annual  outlay  for  maintenance.  A  canal, 
access  to  which  would  be  subjected  to  occasional  interruptions  from 
natural  forces  now  known  to  be  in  action^  would  be  a  serious  mistake  f 
and  it  may  be  added  that  a  study  of  the  six  charts  accompaiaying  the 
report  of  the  Ludlow  Commission,  showing  the  condition  of  this  port 
at  five  different  dates  between  1832  and  1895,  is  not  reassuring. 

As  to  the  important  element  of  the  cost  of  the  canal,  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany estimated  it,  in  1895,  at  $69,893,660,  and  the  Ludlow  Commission, 
at  the  same  date,  at  $133,472,893.  Engineers  will  recognize  the  impos- 
sibility of  exact  figures  in  the  present  state  of  the  investigations  now 
in  progress  under  the  Walker  Commission;  and  each  of  the  members 
has  carefully  guarded  himself  from  expressing  a  definite  opinion. 
Admiral  Walker,  at  his  recent  examination  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, said: 

We  have  made  no  figures.  It  is  no  use  to  figure  on  the  thing  nntil  we  have  all  our 
data.  Bat  I  do  not  see  why  that  oanal  can  not  he  huilt.'  I  should  think  myself, 
speaking  as  anyhody  in  the  street  might  speak,  that  the  canal  conld  he  pat  through 
for  $125,000,000,  and  it  wonld  not  sarprise  me  if  it  oame  considerahly  helow  that. 

Professor  Haupt,  on  the  same  occasion,  stated  th»t  he  thbught  the 
canal  could  be  built  '<  inside  of  $90,000,000." 
General  Hains  said: 

I  think  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  that  have  generally  heen  refGni*red  to^SO  feet 
deep,  with  locks  650  feet  long,  apd  all  the  cross-sections  that  have  heen  referred  to 
as  necessary  in  rook  and  eartn— HM>nld  he  constrnoted  for  a  mtudmnm  sntn?  of  about 
$140,000,000,  with  a  possible  redaction  of  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000.  *  r  *  Bat 
the  trouble  is  that  Jnst  now  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  that  wonld  be 
wortii  any  thing. 

Evidently  in  view  of  previous  experience  in  such  works  diowing  that 
the  actual  cost  has  usually  very  largely  exceeded  even  carefully  prepared 
e^ima/tes',  it  wonld  be  premature  to  form  an  opinioil'  as  to  the  outlay 
that  will  bereqniredfortheNicaragnaOanal;  but  agehieral  idea'of  th^t 
demanded  by  the  two  routes  may  be  formed  fit)m  thi^  fbUbwing  com- 
parison: 


Panama, 
Two  good  harbors  now  existing^ 


A  good  railtoad  now  existing  along  the 
entire  ronte. 


Actual  oonstmctton,  now  well  adyanced, 
(abont  two-fifths  entire  length  ao- 
tnally  completed)  and  remaining 
difficnlties  accorately  known. 

No  constructions  projected  which  are 
not  justified  by  recognized  engineer- 
ing praotioe. 


meara^ua. 

Two  harbors  to  be  created ;  otie  df  them 
(Grey town)  presenting  nnosaal  nat- 
ural difficulties.  . 

A,  long  and  dlGScul't  railroad  to  be  con- 
structed, which  Gen.  Hainltf  donsldbrs 
should  extend  along  all  the  route,  ex- 
cept the  lake  portion,  i.  ei,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  120  miles. 

Practically  uothing  done  in' Way  of  con- 
struction, and  matiy  of  tlfe'  visenMal 
elements  undecided. 

One  or  two  dams  projected  wholly'  with- 
out preoedlBnt  in  canaT  work;  and 
many  embatikmeuts  wMeh  must  be 
pex]nane9t  elementa  ef  dsang^rk 
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Ificaragau — Continaed 

The  most  difficult  works  lie  in  »  region 
where  the  obserrations  of  the  canal 
company  indicate  the  anneal  rainfall 
to  be  nearly  22  feet  (256  inches),  or 
nearly  three  times  as  mnoh  as  at  the 
Panama  site. 

Route  lies  on  the  border  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  where  local  jealousy 
already  exists,  which  may  prejudice 
the  interests  of  the  canal. 

Distance  to  be  lighted  and  supervised 
when  the  canal  is  completed,  176  miles, 
or  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the 
Panama. 

Active  volcanoes  near  route;  one,  Omo- 
tepe,  on  an  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua, 
and  another,  Onose,  onl v  about  40  miles 
from  the  locks.  An  earthquake  on  April 
29,  1898,  at  L^n,  destroyed  several 
buildings. 

Cost  estimated  by  the  Government  com- 
mission, on  data  recognized  as  wholly 
insufficient,  at  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three  million  dollars. 

Concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  (upon  which  whole  undertiiking 
is  based)  either  expired,  or  expire  next 
year,  and  officially  declared  oy  Nica- 
ragua to  be  forfeited  and  void. 

Bat  let  UB  assame  that  both  canals  are  constmcted  and  open  to  navi- 
gation, and  then  compare  the  two  rentes,  by  considering  which  of  them 
wonld  nndonbtedly  be  selected  by  vessels  seeking  to  cross  the  Isthmus. 
This  is  a  cracial  test  which  will  reveal  their  relative  merits: 


Panama — Continued. 

Except  the  works  at  Bohio,  no  difficult 
excavations  or  constructions  to  be 
made  where  the  annual  rainfall  ex- 
ceeds 93  inches  (only  about  50  per 
cent  more  than  on  our  Qulf  coast). 

Route  lies  whoUy  in  Colombia,  where  all 
interests  wiU  be  benefited  by  the  canal. 


Distance  to  he  lighted  and  supervised 
when  the  canal  is  completed,  46  miles. 


Ko  active  volcanoes  within  about  20U 
miles  of  the  route  of  the  canal,  and 
aarthquakes  therefore  less  probable. 


Cost  oarefuUy  estimated  on  detailed  plans 
at  about  one  hundred  miUion  dollars. 


Concessions  ftom  Colombia  (upon  which 
whole  undertaking  is  based)  ample, 
satisfactory,  and  unquestioned. 


Patuima. 

Ports  both  known  to  be  good  and  easy 
of  access. 

Length  of  route  46  miles,  and  time  of 
transit  14  hours. 

Summit  level  probably  103  feet,  and  per- 
haps only  6o  feet. 

Locks  double  from  the  opening  of  the 
oanal,  one  chamber  738  by  S2  feet  and 
the  other  738  by  59  feet,  with  inter- 
mediate gates. 

Curvature  gentle.    Smallest  radius  8.200 
feet.    Of  the  46  miles  261  ^re  straight 
and  15  have  radii  equal  to  or  exceeding 
,  9,850  fe^t. 


Ko  troublesome  winds  or  river  currents 
to  be  encountered,  even  in  times  of 
flood. 


Ntcaragua, 

Both  ports  artificial,  to  which  aocess  may 
be  doubtful,  especially  on  Atlantic 
side. 

Length  of  route  176  miles,  and  time  of 
transit  not  less  than  44  hours. 

Summit  level  110  feet. 

Looks  single  (subsequently  to  hav)S  m- 
other  ohAmber  added) ;  dimensions  360 
by  80  feet. 

Curvature  too  sharp.  Smallest  radius  in 
canal  proper  4,000  feet.  For  68  miles 
the  route  traverses  the  San  Juan  River, 
where,  to  gain  47i  miles  as  a  bird  files, 
it  is  necessary  to  travel  67f  miles — a 
loss  of  43  per  cent. 

Heavy  trade  winds  and  strong  river  cur- 
rents. 


It  would  seem  from  this  analysis  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  route.  But  perhaps  some  enthusiastic 
advocate  will  say,  ^^The  Nicaragua  Oanal  may  be  the  more  costly,  may 
present  more  natural  difSculties,  may  require  more  time  for  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  less  easy  of  transit;  but  let  us  have  an  American 
canal,  made  wit^  our  own  money  and  wholly  under  our  own  control." 

Such  considerations  are  outside  the  province  of  an  engineer.  But, 
perhaps^  it  may  be  suggested  that  we  have  already  interests  and  re8i>on- 
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sibilities  on  the  Isttamas,  where  the  Panama  Bailroad  was  boilt  and  is 
now  controlled  by  an  American  company,  nnder  American  protection; 
that  the  business  contirol  of  any  caut^  mnst  vest  in  its  stock  and  bond- 
holders in  time  of  peac^,  while,  in  fact,  in  time  of  war — unless  its  neu- 
trality be  guaranteed  by  the  great  maritime  powers — the  transit  will 
be  controlled  by  the  belligerent  having  command  of  the  sea. 

May  it  not,  then,  be  wiser  for  our  Government  to  extend  its  powerful 
assistance  to  what  nature  has  determined  as  the  best  route,  rather  than 
to  expend  more  time  and  more  money  for  what^  after  all  is  said,  must 
remain  a  distinctly  inferior  canal,  unable  to  compete  with  its  rival  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world  t 

Hbnby  L.  Abbot. 


55th  OoNaBsos, )  SENATE.  (  Dooument 

3d  Session.       )  (No.  42. 


USE  OF  BRBBOH  MECHANISM  FOR  GUNS  MANUFACTURED 

UNDER  LETTERS  PATENT  NO.  541042. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 

nr  RBSPONeB  to 

RBSOLXTTION  OP  THS  SBNATB  OF  DBCBMBBR  14,  1898,  CALLUXG 
ON  THE  BBCRBTAR7  OF  WAR  AND  THE  8BCRETAR7  OF  THB 
NAV7  FOR  INFORMATION  RBLATIVB  TO  UBB  OF  BREECfi 
MECHANISM  FOR  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  UNDER  LETTERS 
PATENT  NO.  541042,  ISSUED  TO  LIEUT.  FRANK  P.  FLETCHER,  ETC. 


DxCBMBiut  21, 1898. — Referred 'U>  the  Committee  on  Nftval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Navy  DEPABTMSirr, 

Washington,  December  20, 1698. 

Sm:  Referring  to  the  resolntion,  dated  the  14th  inHtant,  of  the  Sen* 
at6y  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  for 
information  as  to  what  amounts  have  been  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  as 
loyalties  for  the  use  of  breech  fmechauisms  for  guns  manufactured  iind^ 
letters  patent  No.  541042,  iesned  to  Lieut.  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  and  as  to 
what  inquiries,  if  any,  were  made  by  the  Departments,  respectively, 
relative  to  the  ]>riority  of  the  invention  under  said  letters  patent,  ana 
the  validity  of  the  patent  as  against  all  other  inventors,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  Of  a  reiport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Boreati 
of  Ordnance  of  this  Department,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  tot 
a  statement  in  the  premises,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  agreement} 
therein  referred  to  between  the  American  Ordnance  Company  and  the 
Bureau,  which  papers  are  lielievied  to  contain  all  the  information  cotu^ 
prebended  by  said  resolution,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  guns  made 
for  the  Navy. 

Very  respectftilly,  Chab.  H.  Allen, 

Acting  Seeretarg. 

The  President  of  the  Unitkd  States  Sen  ass. 


2  use  of  breech  mechanism  foh  guns. 

Depaetment  op  the  Navy, 

Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
Wiuhington,  December  19, 1898. 

Respectfally  retamed  to  the  office  of  the  Judge- Advocate-General, 
Navy  Department. 

1.  The  Bareaa  has  thus  far  completed  the  manufactare  of  138  gans 
having  the  breech  mechanism  covered  by  the  patent  rei'crred  to,  and 
has  paid  to  the  American  Ordnance  Company,  which  is  tlie  owner  of 
the  said  patent,  the  sam  of  $13,300  as  royalties  thereon,  this  being  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1896,  between  the  American  Ordnance  Company  and  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance. 

2.  The  United  States  patent  itself  could  properly  be  considered  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  priority  of  invention,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Bureau's  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  aot  convinced  it  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  patent  was  novel  and  its  claims  valid  before  the 
agreement  to  pay  royidties  was  entered  into. 

3.  Should  anyone  at  any  time  contest  the  validity  of  the  patent 
referred  to  or  daihi  it  to  be  an  infringement  upon  his  rights,  the 
American  Ordnance  Company,  which  is  a  responsible  corporation,  has 
agreed,  in  writing,  to  hold  the  United  States  harmless  and  to  contest 
in  the  courts  any  proceedings  that  may  be  taken,  giving  bond,  if 
required,  in  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  any  judgment  which  may  be  found 
against  the  Department. 

Charlbs  O'Nbil, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 


UCBN8B,  WITH  ROTALTT. 

This  agreement,  made  this  29th  day  of  Febrnary,  1896,  between  the  American 
Ordnance  Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  U.  ti. 
Nary  Department,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth:  That  whereas  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  No.  541042  wer* 
granted  on  June  11, 1895,  to  Albert  Ordway,  as  assignee  to  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  for 
an  improvement  in  ''  breech  mechanism  for  ordnance:"  and  whereas  the  said  Ord- 
way, on  February  27, 1896,  sold,  assigned,  and  transferred  the  aforesaid  patent  to 
the  American  Ordnance  Company,  the  party  of  the  first  part;  and  whereas  the  pivrty 
of  tbe  second  part  is  desirous  of  manufacturing  guns  containing  said  patented 
improvement:  Now,  therefore,  the  parties  have  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  licenses  and  empowers  tbe  party  of  the  second 
part  to  manufacture,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  named,  at  such  place  or 
places  as  may  be  convenient,  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  said  letters  patent 
'Were  granted  containing  the  patented  improvements,  and  to  use  and  sell  the  same. 

n.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  make  full  and  true  returns  to  the  party 
of  the  first  part  upon  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  yea^  of  all  guns  containing  the  patented  improvements  manufaotnred 
l»y  them. 

III.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  as  a 
license  fee  upon  every  gun  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  mannfocturt'd  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  containing  the  patented  improvements  hereinbefore  named, 
ninety  dollars  upon  every  gun  of  three  inches,  or  less,  caliber,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  upon  every  gun  exceeding  three  inches  in  caliber. 

IV.  Upon  failure  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  make  returns  or  to  make  pay- 
ments 01  license  fees  as  herein  provided  for  ninety  days  after  the  dates  herein 
named,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  terminate  this  license  by  serving  a  written 
notice  upon  the  party  of  the  second  part,  but  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not 
thereby  oe  discharged  firom  any  liability  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  xor  any  license 
fees  due  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  notice. 
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Id  witneu  whereof  the  parties  above  named  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the 
date  and  year  above  written,  at  Waahington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Ambrigan  Oiidnancb  Company. 
By  Albsbt  Ordwat,  PreMmt, 
Witneases : 

H.  C.  Sheridan, 
A.  Y.  LxBCH,  Jr., 
Saml.  K.  Bkhrbnd. 

W.  T.  Sampson, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Received  for  record  January  10, 1897,  and  recorded  in  Liber  X54,  page  334,  of 
Transfers  of  Patents. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  oansed  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 

[SEAL.]  John  S.  Seymour. 

Ccmmieeianer  ej  Polsate. 


55th  Conobbss,  )  SESA'JUE^  (  Document 

3d  Session.      5  (      No.  43. 


VSavmEEB  OF  DEPARTMENTAiL  B^UILDINOB. 


Januabt  6, 1809.— Befesrad  Ao  the  CommHtae  on  Appiopdalioiu  and  ordored  to  be 

pxinted. 


Mr.  OooKBBiiL  preowted  the  ibUowiiig 

pmns^ov  QF  wxavmsmM  of  xxBPARnasjBrTAii  c^uxziDmaB 

RZq^AXiyB  VQ  TSBIR  BAf.AB?rBB, 


Washington,  D.  G,,  Dtfcjemftcr  8,  i8P5. 

We,  the  eng^ineers  of  departmeDtal  buildiogs,  respectfally  urge  upon 
Congress  to  kindly  consider  our  petition  a9  presented,  and  to  bave  the 
same  enacted  into  law  for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

First.  Because  our  salaries  are  not  in  conformity  with  our  duties  and 
the  responsibilities  in  connection  therewith— the  iuadequaci^y  of  our 
present  salaries  tp  live  comfortably  upon  and  save  something  for  a 
rainy  day  to  support  our  families  and  clothe  and  educate  our  children. 

Second.  Because  the  ss^lafies  of  engineers,  generally,  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  duties  of  the  position  as  coinpared  with  the  salaries  of 
clerks  in  the  several  Departments,  who  have  no  responsibilities  what- 
ever aside  from  the  regular  routine  duties  and  stipulated  hours  of 
work — serving  no  regular  apprenticeship  other  than  the  theoretical 
knowledge  gained  in  school — the  gradation  being  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $901)  to  $1,800  per  annum. 
While  we,  in  order  to  become  mechanical  engineers  were  required  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  from  three  to  five  years  in  a  machine  shop 
at  engine  building,  and  then  for  as  msiny  mor^d  years  in  handling  and 
managing  steam  machinery  and  engines,  either  on  laud  or  sea,  before 
being  entitled  to  pass  an  examination  of  proficiency  and  receiving  a 
license  as  a  qualifipd  engineer,  generally  at  the  lowest^J^a4e. 

We  simply  make  this  stp^tetment  more  in  conformity  with  bur  x>6tition 
and  not  that  we  claim  any  superiority  over  our  fellow-men,  and  to 
impress  upon  your  honorable  body  that  we  feel  the  dignity  of  equality. 

Hoping  you  will  kindly  and  favorably  consider  our  appeal,  and  by  it^s 
beooming  a  law  you  will  merit  oar  esteem;  we,  the  honor  and  profit 
thereby. 

SespeotftLUy  inbmitted. 

Danl.  Johnson, 
J.  A.  Watts, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Hawjbs, 

^        ■  JAS.  O'DONTf BI.L, 

John  L,  Booth, 
^  John  A.  Habvey, 

Engineers  of  Departmental  Buildings^ 


2  ENGINEERS   OF   DEPARTMENTAL   BUILDINGS.  . 

WO)  the  undersignedy  engineers  of  the  departmental  buildings,  respect- 
tally  petition  Congress  to  enact  into  law  tbe  following,  to  wit: 

The  equalizing  of  the  salaries  and  duties  of  chief  and  assistant  engi- 
neers, as  follows : 

Engineers  of  the  departmental  buildings  shall  be  deai^ated  as  chief 
engineei's,  first  assistant  engineers,  and  second  assistant  engineers. 
Chief  engineers  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500  x>er  annum ;  first  assistant 
engineers  to  receive  a  salary  ot  $1,200  per  annum;  second  assistant 
engineers  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

When  but  one  engineer  is  employed  in  the  departmental  building.he 
shall  be  designated  as  chief  engineer  with  like  salary  and  duties;  when 
three  or  more  engineers  are  employed,  all  except  the  chief  and  first 
assistant  engineer  shall  be  designated  as  second  assistant  engineers. 

The  chief  engineer  shall  have  charge  of  the  bmlers  and  machinery 
and  have  general  supervision  over  all  mechanical  work  appertaining 
thereto,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building. 
Assistant  engineers  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  engineer 
and  perform  all  duties  assigned  them  in  their  several  stations.  During 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief  engineer  the  first  assistant  engineer 
shall  act  in  his  stead. 

Promotions  to  be  made  aooording  to  classification  and  seniority  of 
service  if^  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  or  head  of  the  Pepartmenti 
the  quiblincations  and  ability  of  the  candidate  will  guarantee  it  to  h^ 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Department.  Insobriety  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  reason  to  debar  the  employment  of  all  persons  in  the  engi- 
neer department. 
Bespectftdly  submitted. 

Danl.  Johnson, 
Engineer  StaU^  War^  and  Navy  Building. 

J.  A.  Watts, 
Engineer  United  States  Treasury  Building, 

Wm.  H.  H.  Ha  WES, 
Engineer  Department  of  Justice  Building, 

Jas.  O'Donnbll, 
Engineer  Post-Office  Department  Building, 

John  L.  Booth, 
Engineer  Department  of  the  Interior  Building. 

John  A.  Habyby^ 
Engineer  Department  of  Agriculture  Butldihg, 

Ofpiob  op  Superintendent 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  February  23y  1898. 

I  recommend  tbe  above  most  heartily. 

G.  W.  Baird, 
Chief  Engineer^  TT.  80  ^.,  Superintendent. 

Wallace  B.  Hills, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Treasury  Building. 

Cecil  Clay, 
Chief  Clerk  Departmenjt  of  Justice  and  Superintendent  of  Building. 

R.  B.  Mkrchant, 
Disbursing  Clerk  and  Superintendent^  Post-Offi^  Department. 


J 
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By  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  aginregate  amotint  of  appropnation 
will  be  $2,560,  and  also  avoid  in  the  fature  any  special  legislation  in 
behalf  of  individual  engineers. 


Engineers. 

bnlMInK: 

One'enfcineer 

One  EMistant  engineer 

One  aMiHtant  engineer 

One  assistant  engineer , 

Total 

state.  War  and  Navy  baildlng: 

One  engineer 

One  assistant  engineer 

Total , 

Poat-Offloe  bnOding: 

One  engineer 

One  asuatant  engineer 

Total • 

^Diterior  bnilding: 

One  engineer •. 

One  aaaistant  engineer , 

Total 

De]>artment  of  Jnstioe  bnilding: 

One  engineer , 

Agrionltnral  bnilding: 

One  engineer •• , 

Smnmary  of  total •••• 


Present 
salary. 


11,400.00 

1,000.00 

720.00 

720.00 


8,840.00 


1,200.00 
1,000.00 


2,200.00 


1,400.00 
1.000.00 


2,450.00 


1,200.00 
1,000.00 


2,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 


18,240.00 


Increase. 


$100.00 
2UU.U0 
280.00 
280.00 


800.00 


800.00 
200.00 


500.00 


100.00 
200.00 


800.00 


800.00 
200.00 


600.00 
800.00 
100.00 


2,660.00 


Total. 


$1,500.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


4,700.00 


1,600.00 
1,200.00 


2,700.00 


1,500.00 
1,200.00 


2,700.00 


1.500.00 
1,200.00 


2,700.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 


16.800.00 


55th  Conobess,  )  SENATE.  (  DOCUMBMT 

3d  Session.      )  I     No.  44. 


BOYALTIES  PAID  FOE  BBEEOH-LOADING  MECHAUISM. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  WAR. 

IN  RE6PONSB 

TO  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  DECEMBER  14,  1898,  RELA- 
TIVE TO  R07ALTIES  PAID  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BREECH-LOADINa 
MECHANISM  OF  GUNS. 


JANT7ART  5, 1899.— BefoxTed  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Wab  Department, 
Washingtanj  January  5,  1899. 

Sib:  In  response  to  Senate  resolation  of  14th  ultimo,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  I^avy 

to  tranHiuit  to  the  Senate  statements  showing  what  amoonts,  if  any,  have  been  paid 
or  agreed  to  be  paid  by  their  Departments  as  royalties  for  the  use  of  breech -loadine 
mechanism  of  ^ns  nnder  the  letters  patent  issued  to  Lieut.  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  dated 
June  11, 1896,  No.  541042,  and  also  to  state  what  inquiries,  if  any,  were  made  by  their 
Departments  relative  to  the  priority  of  the  inventions  under  such  patent  and  the 
validity  of  the  patent  as  against  all  other  inventors, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Senate,  on. behalf  of  this  Department, 
that  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  reports  as  follows : 

The  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  has  never  paid  nor  agreed  to  pay  royalties 
for  the  use  of  breeoh-loading  mechanism  for  guns  nnder  letters  patent  issued  to 
Lieut.  Frank  F.  Fletcher.  A  enn  with  Lieutenant  FletcLei^s  breecn  mechanism  has 
been  tested,  bat  with  the  understanding  that  no  royalties  would  be  paid  for  the 
experimental  gun. 

Very  respectitillyy 

R.  A.  Aloeb,  Secretary  of  War» 
Hon.  Gabbet  A.  Hobabt, 

Vtce-JPtesideni  of  the  United  States^  President  of  the  Senate. 


S5TH  00NOBB88,  )  SENATB.  ( DOOUMBNI 


ESTIMATED  OOST  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS  AISTD  0BX7ISEBS. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

TBANSMITTIlYOy 

IN  BBSPOH8S  TO  RBSOLUTZON  OF  THB  SENATE  OF  DECEMBER 
14,  1898^  COPT  OF  A  JOINT  REPORT  MADE  BT  THE  CHIEFS  OF 
THE  BUREAirS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  AND  STEAM 
ENOINEERINO,  SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  FIF- 
TEEN BATTLE  SHIPS  AND  CRXflSERS  RECOBCMENDED  AS  AN 
INCREASE  OF  THE  NAV7. 


January  5, 1889.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nayal  Affaire  a&d  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


l^ATT  Department, 
Washington^  January  3y  1899. 

Snt:  Beplying  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  December  14, 1898, 
directing  that  the  Senate  be  informed  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  fifteen 
battle  ships  and  crnisers  recommended  as  an  increase  of  the  Navy  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  November  15, 1898,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  armor  at  the  prices  now  being  paid  and  the  cost  of  the 
armament,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  joint  report 
made  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Bepair  and 
Steam  Engineering,  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  vessels  referred 
to  in  all  matters  under  the  cognizance  of  those  Bureaus;  also  a  copy  of 
a  report  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  giving  the  cost  of 
the  armor  and  armament  of  these  vessels. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

John  D.  LoNa,  Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


[Fourth  iBdonemMit.] 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  17, 1898. 

BespectfuUy  returned  to  the  Department. 

In  compliance  with  the  within  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  estimated  cost  of  the  fifteen 
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2  ESTIMATED   COST   OF   BATTLE   SHIPS   AKD   CRUISERS. 

battle  ships  and  cruisers  referred  to,  in  all  matters  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Oonstruction  and  Bepair  and  Steam  Engineering: 

I.  Three  seagoing  sheathed  and  coppered  battle  ships  of  about  18,500 

tons  displacement,  $3,600,000  each $10,800,000 

n.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  armored  cruisers  of  about  12,000  toma 

trial  displacement,  $4,000,000  each 12,000,000 

in.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  protected  cruisers  of  about  6,000  tons 

trial  displacement,  ^,150»000  each..: 6,450,000 

lY.  Six  sheathed  and  coppered  cruisers  of  about  2,500  tons  trial  displace- 
ment, $1,141,800  each 6,860,800 

Total  estimated  cost  under  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair 
and  Steam  Engineering 36,100,800 

GBORaS  MSLYILLEy 

Mnffineer  in  Chief  j  TT.  8.  N'.j  Chief  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Darius  A.  Obebn, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ooneiruetion  and  Repair. 


Nayt  Department,  Bxtrbau  of  Ordnanoe, 

Washington,  D.  0.j  December  19j  1698. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  from  the  United  States  Senate 
of  December  14,  1898,  for  information  as  to  the  cost  of  armor  and 
armament  for  the  fifteen  new  vessels  therein  referred  to,  the  Boreaa 
has  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

BatiU  9hip9  (5). 

Armor,  3,100  tons  (at  $400  per  ton) $1,240,000 

Main  and  secondary  batteries .•        585,000 

Ammunition  and  stores 465,000 

For  each  vessel 2^290,000 

FirtUolast  onUaetB  (3), 

•Armor,  1,400  tons  (at  $400  i>er  ton) 560,000 

Main  and  secondary  batteries 840,000 

Ammnnition  and  stores 400,000 

For  each  yessel 1,300,000 

Seoond'OUuB  crutBers  (5). 

Armor,  70  tons  (at$400  per  ton) 28,000 

Main  and  secondary  batteries 230,000 

Ammnnition  and  stores 320,000 

For  each  yessel 678,000 

Tkird-oUm  oruUers  (6). 

Armor,  56  tons  (at  $400  per  ton) » 22,400 

Main  and  secondary  batteries 110^000 

Ammnnition  and  stores 145,000 

For  each  vessel 277,400 

Total  cost  of  armor  and  armament  for  the  fifteen  vessels J14, 168, 400 

Vei^  respectfoliy, 

Ohables  O'Nbil, 
Chirf  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
The  Sbosetaby  of  the  lif ayt. 

O 
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55th  G0N&BB88, )  BENATB.  i  Doohmbitt 

3d8€89ian.      )  \     No.  46. 


9JS 


FIBBPBOOF  FACILITIES,  OFFICE  OF  SUBYEYOB  DISTBIOT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TBAKSMIITINO 

A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONBRS  OF  THB  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA,  SUBBilTTINO  A  SUPPLBMBNTAL  ESTI- 
MATB  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  FIREPROOF  FACILITIBa  FOR 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SURVEYOR  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


Jamuart  6y  1889.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  uid  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


TBEASUBY  DEPABTMENTy 

Office  of  the  SEOBEXABYy 
Washingtonj  D.  O.j  December  28^  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  copy  of  a  commnnicatiou  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  the  24th  instant,  submitting  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  inclusion  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a))pro- 
priation  bill,  now  pending,  for  fireproof  facilities  for  the  office  of  the 
surveyor,  $3,000. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  O.  L.  Spaulding, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Pbesident  of  the  Senate. 


Office  Commissionebs  of  the  Distbict  of  Columbia, 

WcLHhington^  December  24^  1898. 

SiB:  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  suppleuieutal  estimate  of  $3,(^)0  for  fireproof 
facilities  for  the  office  of  the  surveyor  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
request  that  you  will  transmit  the  same  to  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
the  pending  District  appropriatiou*bill. 
Kespectfully, 

John  B.  Wight, 
President  Board  of  Commissioners  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


2  FIREPROOF  FACILITIES,  DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA^ 

Supplemental  eetimatee  of  appropriaiione  required  for  ihe  servioe  of  the  Meal  year  tndlmg 

June  30, 1900,  by  the  Diiiriot  of  Columbia. 

Contingent  and  miBcellaneons  expenses,  District  of  Colombia: 
Surveyor's  office — 

For  fireproof  facilities  for  the  office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District 
of  Commbiai  to  be  immediately  ayailable  (subnutted).... ••••••.•  |8,000 


*?» 


56lH  OONOBXaS,  ) 

3d  Session.      ) 


SENATE. 


(DOOmCBNT 

\     No.  47. 


PABTIAL  LIST  OF  LOTS  IN  THE  DI8TEI0T  OF  OOLXTMBIA 

SOLD  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  WAR, 


TBAKSMITTINO^ 


IN  FURTHBR  RBSPONSB  TO 
OF  JANUARY  27,  1898,  A 
NEBHS,  TOOETHBR  WITH  A 
TRICT  OF  COLXTMBIA  SOLD 


RXSaOLUTION  OF  THB  SBNATB 
FROM  THB   CHIBF  OF  BNOI- 
LIST  OF  ItfOTS  IN  THB  DIS- 
THB  X7NITBD  8TATB8. 


January  5,  1899.^-Beferred  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtmekt, 
Washingtorij  January  3j  1699. 

Sib:  In  fiirther  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  of  January  27, 
1898,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  <<to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  x>os8ible,  the  numbers  and  locations  of  all  lots  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  title  to  which  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  show  to  be  in  the  United 
States;  also  a  report  of  all  lots  in  the  District  of  Columbia  sold  or 
donated  by  the  United  States,  the  numbers  of  the  squares  in  which 
such  lots  are  located,  the  date  of  sale,  the  names  of  purchasers,  and 
the  amounts  received,"  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  29, 1898,  together  with  a 
list  of  all  lots  in  the  District  of  Colombia  sold  by  the  United  States, 
compiled  from  the  old  records  in  the  office  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  covering  squares  numbered  from  1  to  245  consecutively. 

Further  statements  covering  information  called  for  by  the  resolution 
referred  to  will  be  submitted  as  promptly  as  the  very  limited  clerical 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  will  permit  the  necessary  examination  of  records  and  tabula- 
tion of  results. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  A.  AxoEB, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Gabbet  A.  Hobabt, 

Yice-Pregident  of  the  United  States^ 

Fresident  United  States  Senate. 


2  LOTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA. 

OFFIOS  of  the  OHIEF  OF  ENOINESB8, 

Unitbi)  States  Aemy, 
Washingtanj  2>.  0.,  December  29y  1898. 

Sib  :  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  resolation  dated  January 
27, 1898,  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  the  numbers  and  locations  of  all  lots  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  title  to  which  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  show  to  be  in  the  (Jnited 
States;  also  a  report  of  all  lots  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  sold  or 
donated  by  the  United  States,  the  numbers  of  the  squares  in  which 
such  lots  are  located,  the  date  of  sale,  the  names  of  purchasers,  and 
the  amounts  received. 

The  information  called  for  by  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  except- 
ing as  to  lots  sold,  was  furnished  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
May  26, 1898,  and  printed  in  Senate  Doc.  'So.  277,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit,  in  further  compli- 
ance with  your  instructions,  a  list  of  all  lots  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia sold  by  the  United  States,  compiled  from  the  old  records  in  the 
office  of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  covering  squares  numbered  from 
1  to  245  consecutively. 

Col.  Theo.  A.  Bingham,  U.  S.  A.,  the  officer  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  in  submitting  this  list,  states  that  there  are  in 
all  about  1,200  squares  to  be  thus  reported  on,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  require  about  three  months  more  to  complete  the  first  half. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  information  contemplated  by  the  Senate  reso- 
lution can  not  be  more  promptly  presented,  but  every  eflfort  is  bein^ 
made  to  compile  the  data  on  hand,  and  the  work  is  being  conducted 
with  vigor.  Further  report  will  be  presented  as  soon  as  the  very  lim- 
ited clerical  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  will  permit  the  necessary  examination  of  reo- 
Drds  and  tabulation  of  results. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Wilson, 
Brig.  Oen.j  Chief  of  Engineers^ 

JJ.  8.  Army. 
Hon.  B.  A.  Algeb, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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55th  Oonobbss,  )  SENATE.  (  Doottmbnt 

3d  Session.      )  (      No.  49. 


TIMBER  LANDS  ON  CHIPPEWA  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN 

MINNESOTA. 


Jaxuaky  6,  1899.-— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Platt,  of  Gonnecticaty  presented  the  following 

MBMORIAL  FROM  THB  INDIAN  RIOETTS  ASSOCIATION  RBLATINa 
TO  TIBffBBR  LANDS  ON  THB  CHIPPBWA  INDIAN  RBSBRVATION 
IN  MINNBSOTA. 


The  honorable  United  States  Senate: 

We  solicit  your  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Ohippewa  Indians  of  Minne^ 
sola  looking  to  a  change  of  existing  law  for  which  the  Indians  have 
appealed. 

In  the  year  1889  the  different  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  signed  agreements  ceding  their  surplus  lands  in 
that  State  to  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  14,  1889. 

Said  act  provides  that  the  value  of  all  ^'standing  or  growing"  pine 
on  said  ceded  lauds  shall  be  determined  within  a  ^treasonable  time'' 
by  competent  estimators,  and  the  said  lands  sold  at  not  less  than  the 
estimate^  computed  at -not  less  than  $3  per  1,000  feet  ''board  measure 
of  the  pine  timber  thereon." 

Since  the  year  1889  the  estimating  of  these  ''pine  lands"  has  con- 
tinued, several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Indian  funds  have  been 
expended  thus  far  in  making  these  estimates,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Chippewa  Commission  at  ridiculously  high  salaries  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  that  the  work  should  be  completed 
in  a  "reasonable  time." 

The  detects  of  the  law  are  glaring.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
probably  50  per  cent  of  the  timber  on  pine  lands  can  not  be  counted  as 
strictly  ^'growing  pine,"  a  large  -per  cent  being  slightly  injured  by 
reason  of  Hre;  and  much  that  has  been  burned  at  the  roots,  yet  blown 
down,  as  good  as  that  standing,  can  not  be  considered  strictly  "green 
pine,"  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  included  in  the  estimate  now  being 
made  under  the  law. 

The  law  provides  that  the  land  shall  be  sold  at  not  less  than  the 
estimated  amount  of  growing  pine  thereon,  computed  at  not  less  than 
t3  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  so  that  the  land  will  practically  go 
free  to  the  piirclmser  of  the  pine  timber  growing  thereon.  There  are 
approximately  2,500,<K)0  acres  of  the  pine  lands  to  be  sold  under  this 
system  of  estimating  that  should  net  the  Indians  at  least  $1  per  acre 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  timber  thereon. 

Many  tracts  of  this  pine  timber  are  located  conveniently  for  trans* 
portation  to  market  and  would  command  $5  or  $6  per  1,000  feet^ 
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according  to  quality  and  location,  yet  all  may  be  sold  at  f  3  per  1,000, 
standing  estimate.  The  history  of  snch  sales  is  that  no  advance  of 
stipulated  price  under  the  law  is  realized. 

As  an  illut^ration  of  the  large  per  c«*nt  of  tinnber  that  may  be 
excluded  from  the  estimate  of  *^  growing  pine"  now  being  made  we 
.cite  the  applications  for  logging  100,000,000  feet  maile  to  tlie  superin- 
tendent of  logging  the  present  season  on  the  Chippewa  Ueservations, 
under  the  plan  first  adopted  for  tlie  logging  operatinns  during  this  win- 
ter, which  was  that  if,  upon  investigation,  it  was  estinnited  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  timber  on  a  certain  tract  was  <^  dead  and  down  "  all  the 
timber  on  that  tract  should  be  cut  under  the  ''dead  and  down''  law. 
Within  a  very  short  time  ai)pIications  for  the  logging  of  lcNMMNi,OiiO 
feet  were  filed  with  the  superintendent.  These  estimates  were  made  by 
ofUcers  now  in  the  Held,  so  that  we  may  consider  this  a  fair  sample  of 
the  results  that  will  follow  if  the  ''  growing  pine"  is  sold  on  the  esti- 
mates now  being  made.  Two-thirds  of  the  timber  will  be  lost  to  the 
Indians,  in  a<ld  tio    to  the  value  of  the  lands. 

Aside  from  all  other  delects  of  the  pieseiit  law  is  that  of  guesswork* 
Why  estimate  the  a  iiount  nf  timber  at  all.  Instead  of  taking  the  risk 
of  error  and  incompetently  of  estimators,  added  to  that  of  fraudulent 
estimation,  as  proven  in  the  past  in  this  work  (see  Report  of  inspec- 
tor J.  George  Wright,  Senate  Doc.  No.  85,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  tirst 
session),  a  much  more  business-like  method  will  be  to  nieasurethelnm- 
ber  after  being  cut  and  banked,  known  as  '^  Bank  scale,"  with  provi- 
sions for  banking  all  me:diantable  lo^s  on  the  tracts  loggeil  over,  so 
that  no  loss  to  the  tribe  would  result  by  reason  of  the  dead  and  down 
timber  not  being  included  in  the  estimate,  as  under  the  plan  now 
pursued. 

On  a  portion  of  these  ])ine  lands  sawmills  could  be  erected  with 
profit  for  manufacture  of  lumber,  while  where  this  was  not  advisable 
provision  could  be  made  for  the  sale  of  the  logs  from  the  bank.  In 
both  cases  Indian  labor  could  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  postuble. 

STANDING  OB  FALLEN  DEAD  TIMBEB. 

An  act  approved  June  7,  1807,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  authorize  the  cutting  of  ''dead  timber,  standingor  fallen," 
on  the  ChipiH3wa  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 

Under  this  authority  upward  of  55,(K)0,000  feet  were  logged  daring 
the  winter  of  1807  and  IS08,  15  per  cent,  or  an  averaire  of  75  cents  |)er 
1,(N)0  feet,  being  (charged  the  loggers  and  credited  to  the  tribal  funds. 
Individual  Indians  under  this  law  made  contnicts  with  lumbermen  to 
log  on  certain  tracts  of  land.  The  usual  plan  was  for  the  lumberman 
to  agree  to  pay  a  certain  price  (about  $5  per  1,<K>0  feet)  for  the  logs  on 
the  bank.  All  manner  of  fraud  was  practiced  by  the  lumbermen.  The 
contracit  usually  carried  with  it  an  understanding  that  the  supplies  for 
running  the  logging  camp  were  to  be  purchased  of  certain  designated 
firms,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  excessive  charges  for  these  sup- 
plies, and  the  evidence  shows  the  opportunity  was  well  improved. 

The  full-blood  Indians  are  not  so  aggressive  as  the  mixed  bloods  and 
squaw  men  and  failed  to  secure  their  share  of  contracts  to  log,  the  old 
and  infirm  naturally  being  shut  out  from  these  contractn  altogether. 
Four-fifthsof  last  season^s  logging  at  Leech  Leke  Reservation  was  done 
in  the  name  of  White  Earth  mixed  bloods  or  s(|uaw  men  in  the  name  of 
their  wives,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  Leech 
Lake  or  Pillager  Indians;  and  of  the  output  of  over  21,000,000  feet 
logged  at  Leech  Lake  last  season,  E.  L.  Warren,  a  one-sixteenth  Indian, 
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a  resident  of  White  Earth  Beservation  and  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  was  interested  in  over  three-fifths  of  the  amount.  His  x)ower 
over  these  Indians  in  his  position  as  deputy  United  States  marshal  has 
evidently  been  used  in  his  own  interest  financially.    (See  Exhibit  A.) 

Uuder  this  system  of  cutting  ^^ standing  or  fallen"  timber  during  last 
season,  possibly  20  per  cent  of  the  cut  was  allowed  of  green  pine  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  necessary  for  boomstielcsj  and  of  course  roads  had  to 
be  cut  through  the  timber,  routes  being  necessary  usually  through  the 
best  portions  oi  green  pine. 

We  submit,  however,  that  it  is  preferable,  if  the  logging  of  <<dead  and 
fallen"  timber  is  to  be  continued  as  at  present^  that  the  green  pine  as 
well  as  the  dead  and  fallen  should  be  logged,  since  if  only  the  latter  is 
logged  the  tops  and  limbs  aftbrd  such  increased  liability  of  destruction 
from  fire  that  the  remnant  of  green  pine  left  in  the  woods  will  be  lost. 

The  Indian,  not  being  so  adept  at  trickery  as  his  white  neighl)or, 
correspondingly  suffers.  The  afiidavit  of  John  Bonga  (attached  hereto, 
marked  Exhibit  B)  shows  that  he  secured  a  contract  to  log  with  the 
Brainerd  Lumber  Company;  that  the  logging  operations  proceeded, 
and  that  he  went  to  the  logging  camp  several  times  to  make  sugges- 
tions, turned  his  own  logging  outfit  into  the  camp,  etc.,  and  believed 
the  camp  was  his  and  under  his  control;  that  the  lumbermen  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  his  suggestions  regarding  the  work  of  the  camp, 
bought  the  supplies,  paid  the  bills  charged  against  the  camp,  ship|>ed 
the  lumber  and  pocketed  the  proceeds,  and  now  the  Indian  logger  com- 
plains that  he  never  received  anything  of  value  from  his  logging  c<m- 
tract  excepting  six  meals,  and  that  he  understands  he  owes  $1,500  as  a 
result  of  the  season's  logging,  and,  as  he  deftly  figures  it,  the  six  meals 
cost  him  at  the  rate  of  9250  per  meal.  Exhibit  O  shows  that  this 
Indian  had  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  the  chief  woodsman  of  the 
lumber  company  to  manage  the  business  for  him,  the  woodsman  making 
afiSdavit  to  that  effect. 

The  facts  in  this  case  also  show  that  the  chief  sawyer  for  the  lumber 
.company  was  the  scaler  or  measurer  of  the  logs,  the  lumberman  hav- 
ing the  whole  management  of  the  camp  uuder  his  control. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  given  to  show  the  weaknesses  of  this 
system  of  cutting  <' standing  or  fallen"  timber. 

The  agreement  to  sell  the  pine  timber  at  not  less  than  $3  per  1,000 
feet  was  made  by  and  between  the  United  ^^tates  and  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  ean  not  honorably  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  which  the 
Indians  have  not  consented.  The  average  price  of  75  cents  per  I,(MH) 
feet  realized  by  the  Ohippewa  tribe  last  season  being  only  one-fourth 
of  the  least  price  allowed  by  law,  was  therefore  in  violation  of  treaty 
obligations. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  Special  Indian  Agent  Jenkins  shows 
that  there  is  practically  no  *'dead  and  fallen"  timber  in  the  meaning 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  preserve  to  the  tribe  something  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  All  timber  when  measured  under  this  class  is  scaled 
down  so  that  all  that  is  measured  and  charged  up  is  inerohantabU 
lumber. 

The  Chippewa  Commission  authorized  by  the  foregoing  act  of  Con- 
gress has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  the  puriK)ses  for  which  it  was 
originated,  and  under  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  unlawfully  continued, 
since  the  work  was  to  be  completed  within  a  '*  reasonable  timeJ^  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  statute  did  not  contemplate  the  work  the  commisffion 
is  now  doing — that  of  endeavoring  to  remove  other  Indians  to  White 
Earth  Reservation^  the  provisions  of  late  being  that  all  Indians  agreeing 
to  the  same  could  take  allotments  where  tJiey  resided.    The  Indians  justly 
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complain  of  this  waste  of  tribal  fands,  the  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  allowing  that  the  8aiariei»  and  expousets  of 
thi8  commission,  together  with  clerks,  etc.,  amounted  in  the  last  year 
to  $8,268.55f  all  of  which  could  be  performed  by  one  clerk,  for  which  a 
compensation  of  $1,200  per  annum  would  seem  adequate,  in  case  of  its 
continuance. 

To  summarize:  The  law  authorizing  the  estimation  of  timber, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  the  Chippewa  Commission,  should 
be  repealed. 

A  statute  enacted  providing  for  the  measurement  of  all  lumber  after 
being  cut,  on  what  is  known  as  '<Bank  scale,"  with  authority  to  inaugu- 
rate a  system,  wherever  practicable  on  these  Chipitewa  reservatiims, 
similar  to  that  bq  successfully  carried  on  at  Bad  liiver  and  Lac  de 
Flambeau  reservations,  in  Wisconsin,  which,  stated  briefly,  pmvides 
for  the  award  of  a  contract  to  the  most  favorable  bidden  who  would  be 
required  to  erect  a  sawmill,  employ  Indian  labor  as  far  as  practicable, 
cut  and  ^manufacture  a  certain  amount  of  lumber  each  year,  pay  the 
Indians  a  fixed  price  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  lumber,  etc, 
and  give  a  heavy  bond  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  conditions. 

The  law  providing  for  the  cutting  of  ^'  dead  and  fallen  "  timber  should 
be  so  amended  that  not  less  than  $3  per  1,000  feet  for  logs  sold  should 
be  credited  to  the  tribal  funds  under  treaty  stipulations,  or  else  the  act 
should  be  repealed  altogether. 

Soliciting  your  aid  in  this  matter, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

8.  M.  Brosius, 
In  behalf  of  the  Indian  Bights  Aesociaiian. 


ExHifirr  A. 


CuiPPRWA  Indian  Rkskrvation,  Minn., 

Leech  Lake  Subageucff,  Novemher  $6,  1898, 

Statement  eliowing  ike  fiumher  of  CHppewa  Indiane  who  had  togging  ooniraeU  oooartof 
lande  on  the  Leech  Lake  Beeerration  for  the  logging  eraeon  of  1897-98^  ending  dmrime 
epring  of  1898,  their  rffridence,  and  whether  mixed  or  full-blood  Indiane,  together  with 
tke  number  of  feet  of  ^n/e  logged  under  the  oontraoU 


Logger. 


▲.Fairbanks 

C.  Diok  and  P.  Bonga. 


Lband  J.  Rq7 

Bay  aharoumlg 

N.  and  J.  B.  Pembeiton. . . 
B.  Fairbanks  and  S.  War- 
ren. 

S.  L.  Warmi 

S.  L.  Warren 

Clara  Ducette 


John  Bom 
Charlotte  Weaver. 


iW« 


W.  Braga and  J.  Warren. 
S.L.  Warren 

Total 


Indian  blood. 


QoArter-breed  Chippewa. 
Mixed  bloods,  Chippewa. 


do 


Fnll-blood  Chip)iewa 

Mixed  bloods,  Chippewa 

One  eifEhtb   and   one-sixteenth 

Indian,  Chippewa. 
One-sixteenth  Indian,  Chippewa 

.do 

Mixed  blood  (white  husband) . . . 

Mixed  blood.  Chippewa 

Full-blood  (white  has  band) 

Chippewa. 

Mixed  bloods,  Chippewa 

One-sixteeuth  Indian,  Chippewa 


•Residenoe. 


White  Bsrth  Reservation. . . 
White    Earth    and    Leeeh 

Lake  reservations. 
White  Biirth  and  Rioe  River. 
Leech  Lake  KoMer  vation . . . . 
White  Earth  and  Rkse  River. 
White  Barth 


.do 
.do 


White  Barth  (WUd  Rice). 

Leech  Lake 

do 


Leech  Lake  and  Ponaford 
White  Earth 


Feet 

logged. 


057.600 
872,100 

800«100 

8i5,330 

075.070 

0«  840.050 

6,2f|g,670 
870,380 

1,8211,000 
7:19.700 
2&5.300 

2,106.800 
7118^200 


81.119,100 


I  hereby  certify  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  namber  of  feet  logged,  the  above 
•tfttement  la  correct  to  the  beat  oi  uiy  kuowle<1ge. 

K.  H.  Crkssmak. 
Superintendent  School  at  Leeohf  Mintm 
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Sumwutrff  of  logs  hatikedf  Chippewa  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota,  during  winter  of 

1897-^8, 


Logger. 


White  Earth  ReRervatlon : 
W.    Wiirreu   and    S. 
Fairbanks. 

W.  V.  Warren 

Morriftoii  &  Folfttroni  . 

C.K.  U-itb 

lit^iiiT  Van  Nett 

P.  L.  rerraiilt 

Alex.  Mt^Keusie 


White  Earth  Reser- 
▼ati«»n. 
Bed  Lak   KeMenration: 

W.R.S|N»«r« 

O  nah  e  fgvron  ay  beok. 

JiMdtto  How 

Serraphine  Neddaae . . 


Red  Lake  Reeerva- 
tlun. 
Leeeh  Lake  Reeervation : 

A.  Fairbanks 

C.  Dick  and  P.  fionga. . 

L.aud  J.  Hoy 

Bay  nha  oiim  Ig 

N.  and  J.  B.  Feniberton 
B   Fairltanks  and  E. 

Warrt'n. 
E.L.  Warren 

B.  L.  Warren 

Clara  Dncette 

John  Bonsa 

Cliarlotte  weaver 

W.  liongaand  J.  War- 
ren. 

E.L.  Warren 


Leech  Lake  Reserra- 
tiun. 
Winnibigaahish  Reserva- 
tion: 

Mark  Bums 

Henry  Taylor 

Jnnn  Fairbaiikn 

William  Fairbanks  ... 

John  Lyons 

Margaret  Galbreath. . . 

W.H.Lyons 

Krtlie  Lydick 

K ai«4>n  and  Smith 

Nebe  net  tie 

Lissette  Sherer 

Maggie  A.  tSeelye 


Winniblgashish  Res- 
ervation. 

Total  logged    alto- 
gether. 


Indian  blood. 


Qaarter>breed  Chippewa. 


.do 


(>ne  (Eighth  breed  Chippevra... 
Half-bi-eed  (French)  Cliippewa. 

do 

One-eighth  Chippewa 

Half-  bi-eed  Uhip|M) wa 


One-eichth  Chippewa 

Fiill-blu«Nl  (feraait;)  Chippewa 

Hftlf-biei-d  Chippewa 

.....do 


QnHrt«r-brHN]  Chippewa 

Mixf'd  hlooda 

do 

Full  blo<^ 

Mixed  bloods 

One-eighth  and  one-sixteenth 
blcoda. 

One-sixteenth  blood.: 

do 

Mixed  blood  (white  husband).. 

Mixed  bloo<l 

Full  blood  (white  hnitband)  .... 
Mixed  bloods 


One-sixteenth  blood 


Half-breed 

do 

Suarter-breed 
alt'-breed 

Siiarter  breed 
ixed  blood 

Suarter-breed 
atf-breed 

do 

Full  blood 

Half-breed  (white  huaband) 
Quarter-breed 


Residence. 


White  Earth. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Bed  Lake. 

do..., 

....do.... 
....do.... 


White  Earth 

Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth 

Wiiite  Earth 

Leech  Lake 

White  Earth 

do 


....do 

....do 

....do , 

Leech  Lake 

do 

Posaford  and  Leech  Lake . 


White  Earth. 


Pike  Bay,  Minn. 


Cass  Lake.... 

....do 

Grand  Rapids 


Grand  Rapids 
Pike  Bay 


Winnibigaahiah 
Winnibigaahish 
Grand  Kapids  .. 


Feet 
lodged. 


837,710 

766,410 
62U.  300 
42:),  7(>0 
275. 070 
201.  190 
200.670 


3.385.110 


3,103,010 

2,01(i,  100 

5:{5. 400 

2;iu,500 


6. 56H.  770 


057.500 
872, 100 
8(i0.  120 
845. 330 
675. 370 
5, 846, 350 

5, 298.  070 
879,380 

1, 326. 6<J6 

.  730,870 
255. 3J0 

2,108,330 

768,280 


21, 139. 150 


3,565.640 

8)<3,8U0 

344,220 

1, 206, 950 

2,042,370 

1.210,010 

922.600 

4.918.800 

937, 750 

1, 077, 62a 

1,22<.290 

5,791,120 


24, 120, 850 


55,213,886 


Aa  official  interpreter  for  the  White  Earth  Indian  Retiervation  of  the  Chippewa 
Indian  language  for  the  paAt  two  yearH,  I  hereliy  certify  that  the  above  Htateiiient 
of  loggen  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  lands  is  correct  as  tf>  tlie  der^i^nation  of  the  blcMxl 
of  tlie  different  members  of  the  said  Chippewa  tribe  tliat  had  contracts  for  logging 
thereon  as  stated  above. 

J08,  A.  MOEUISON. 

Leech  Lakb^  Minn.^  November  29, 1898, 


Exhibit  B. 


State  of  Minnesota,  Cass  County,  ss: 

John  Bon^,  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  ststes: 
My  name  is  John  Bonga;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  IniH 
live  on  the  Leech  Lake  KoMervation,  being  one  (if  the  Pillager  band  of  the  said  tnbe. 
Daring  the  aommer  or  fall  of  the  year  1897  I  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 


ana,  and 
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• 
Brainerd  Lnmber  CompaDy,  of  Brainerd,  Minn.,  to  out,  log,  aod  take  out  1,000,000 
feet,  more  or  lesA,  of  pine  logs  of  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  Leechlake  Res- 
ervation aforesaid. 

That  the  said  pine  timber  was  sold  nnder  this  contract  for  the  sum  of  $5  per  1,000 
feet,  bank  scale;  that  is,  they  were  to  be  measured  on  the  bank  after  being  cot  and 
logged  to  the  bank  of  the  lake:  and  that  I  was  to  pay' all  expenses  of  cutting  and 
l<»Kging  the  timber  to  the  bank;  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  expenses  were 
deducted  from  the  stated  price  of  $5  per  1,000  feet  was  to  be  paid  to  me  and  be  my 
profit  in  the  transaction,  except  15  percent  going  to  the  GoYcrnraent. 

I  visited  the  camp  several  times,  made  suggestions  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  work 
being  done,  bnt  no  attention  was  paid  to  my  suggestions;  in  fact  I  could  plainly  ses 
that  I  was  not  wanted  on  the  ground  of  the  logging  camp  at  any  time. 

A  large  number  of  the  logs  were  shipped  on  the  cars  without  being  scaled  or 
measured,  and  I  have  no  means  of  determining  how  many  feet  of  Ininber  tiiey 
contained. 

I  thought  the  lumber  camp  was  mine,  and  that  I  would  have  some  say  in  ontting 
and  banking  the  lof(b  and  other  work,  and  when -the  logging  work  was  commenced  I « 
put  in  all  my  logging  outfit,  consisting  of  chains,  pitchforks,  shovels,  cant  hooks, 
etc.,  which  were  used  during  the  logging  operations,  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted the  said  outfit  was  removed  from  the  reservation  by  the  said  Brainerd  Lnm- 
oer  Company  and  I  have  never  recovered  possession  of  them. 

I  believe  that  the  said  Brainerd  Lumber  Company  have  charged  to  my  expenss 
accouQt  all  the  bedding,  axes,  chains,  dishes,  and  other  articles  not  consumed  or 
uded  up  by  the  logging  operations  under  my  contract,  and  that  I  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  same,  and  that  I  should  be  in  possession  of  the  said  articles  so  charged 
to  me,  all  of  which  have  been  removed  from  the  reservation  by  the  said  Brainerd 
Lumber  Company,  and  I  can  not  obtain  possession  of  the  same. 

Durinff  the  season  that  the  logging  was  being  conducted  nnder  the  said  contract  I 
furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Brainerd  Lnmber  Company,  more  than  $125 
worth  of  hay,  and  have  never  been  paid  anything  of  value  for  it. 

I  have  asked  the  foreman  of  the  Brainerd  Lumber  Company  to  settle  up  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  the  said  logging  contract,  but  he  has  paid  no  attention  to  my 
requests. 

1  have  made  two  trips  to  the  White  Earth  Agency  to  secure  a  settlement  with  the 
said  lumber  company  through  the  agent,  J.  H.  Sutherland,  and  am  not  able  to  get  a 
settlement  so  far.  The  said  White  Earth  Agency  is  always  90  miles  from  where  I 
live  and  it  is  very  expensive  traveling  so  far. 

I  once  asked  the  said  lumber  company  to  advance  me  five  pounds  of  pork  on  account 
of  my  profits  in  ^e  said  lumber  and  tney  refused  po  do  it. 

When  the  contract  aforesaid  was  entered  with  the  Brainerd  Lumber  Company  I 
did  not  owe  them  anything,  and  have  never  received  anything  of  value  from  them 
to  the  present  time,  only,  upon  my  visits  to  the  camp  during  tne  first  portion  of  the 
time  the  logging  was  being  conducted,  I  ate  six  meals  at  the  camp  when  I  was  thers 
looking  ont  for  mv  ewn  interests. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  owe  the  said  Brainerd  Lumber  Company  about  $1,500  on 
account  of  this  contract  for  logging,  and  I  believe  that  a  portion  of  this  indebted- 
jiess  may  be  paid  from  ^e  logs  yet  on  the  skids  and  in  the  camp  where  the  logging 
was  done. 

I  believe  that  the  said  lumber  company  has  reported  that  they  have  shipped  739,780 
feet  of  pine  under  the  contract  I  made  with  them. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  never  gave  to  anyone  any  authority  to  act  for  me 
nnder  this  contract  for  logging,  and  I  expected  to  attend  to  the  work  myself. 

JoHir  (his  z  mark)  Bonoa. 
Jurat  attached. 


Exhibit  C. 

Statb  of  Minnksota,  Cass  County,  ss: 

M.  E.  Thurston,  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  states: 

That  his  name  is  M.  £.  Thurston,  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Walker,  Cass  County, 
Minn. 

That  he  is  now  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  acting^  as  superintendent  of 
the  woods  work  for  the  Brainerd  Lumber  Company,  of  Brainerd,  Minn. ;  that  is, 
superintending  the  logging  business  of  the  said  Brainerd  Lumber  Company. 

That  about  December  1,  1897,  he  secured  a  power  of  attorney  from  one  John 
Bonga,  a  mem1>er  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  Indians,  residing  upon  the^Leech  Lake 
Beservation,  Minn.,  to  transact  all  business  for  the  said  John  Bonga  in  relation  to  a 
certain  logging  contract  that  the  said  John  Bonga  had  entered  into  between  ~ 
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and  the  firainerd  Lnntber  Companv  for  lojmng^  1,000  feet  of  pine  logs,  more  or 
le~8,  Intni  tbe  lauds  of  the  said  Leeeh  Lake  Keflervation,  Minn. 

Th.'it  he,  the  said  Tkvnton,  nnder  the  authority  f2:rauted  in  the  said  power  of 
attorney,  attended  to  the  lodging  under  the  said  contract,  made  all  purchases  of  sup- 
ptieir  for  the  camp,  and  made  up  all  the  accounts,  etc.,  and  presented  the  same  to 
tbe  f*n]iei1nteiident  of  logging  for  the  said  Indians,  R.  H.  Rosa,  residing  at  White 
Earth  Agency,  Minn. 

The  atUaiit  further  states  that  the  said  J.  Bonga  agreed  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  $50 
per  niuuth  for  acting  under  the  power  of  attorney  granteil  as  stated,  l>ut  that  no 
money  has  been  paid  as  compensation  for  services  rendered  nnder  the  said  power  of 
attorney. 

That  be  has  never  made  anjr  claim  for  the  com|»ensiition  of  $50  per  month  as  stated. 

That  tbe  contract  entered  into  with  the  said  Honga  and  the  said  Brainerd  Lum- 
ber Company  provided  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  loga  was  $5  per  1,000  feet, 
bank  Hcale ;  15  per  cent  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States.  All  tbe  expenses 
of  logging,  etc.,  to  be  deducted  l^om  sales  of  lumber  per  bank  scale,  and  then  if  any 
balance  remained  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  conducting' tbe  uusiness  the  said 
balance  was  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 

That  the  ccmtract  with  John  Bonga  was  to  be  settled  with  the  United  States 
Indian  agent,  as  stated,  by  April  1,  1898;  that  the  said  Brainerd  Lumber  Company 
have  made  settlement  with  the  said  United  States  Indian  agent  in  full  for  all  logs 
scaled  and  shipped  under  the  salt)  contract. 

That  the  settlement  shows  that  there  is  a  balance  dne  from  the  said 
John  Buiiga  under  the  said  contract  of  about  $1,500  incurred  for  pro- 
viding the  outtitand  provisions  for  operating  the  said  logging  busiucRS 
under  the  said  contract;  that  thin  amount  is  due  the  United  States 
In<lian  agent,  as  stated,  to  settle  all  claims  against  the  contractor,  John 
Bonga. 

That  the  said  Brainerd  Lumber  Company  have  paid  the  full  price  of 
$5  per  1,000  leet  tor  ail  the  logs  scaled  and  shipped  under  the  said 
contract. 

That  all  time  checks  issued  by  logging  companies  are  discounted  10 
X>er  cent,  where  they  are  made  payable  April  1,  following  the  operations 
of  the  winter'8  logging.  This  is  the  usual  custom,  and  applies  to  all  time 
checks  issued  for  logging  either  oh  or  oif  the  Indian  lauds. 

M.  E.  Thuhston. 
Jurat  attached. 

O 
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tXNTTED  STATES  OF  OEITTBAL  AHEBIOA. 


MESSAGE 

VBOM  THS 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TBANSlimiKOy 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  RBSOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  DECEBffBER 
21,  1898,  REPORT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  WITH 
ACCOMP ANTING  PAPERS,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ALLEGED  DISSO- 
LUTION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


January  6, 1899. — Read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate: 

In  response  to  tbe  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  December  21, 1898, 
requesting  the  President  ^^  if  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  serv- 
ice, to  inform  the  Senate  whether  authentic  information  is  in  possession 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  alleged  dissolution  of  the  Government  ot 
the  United  States  of  Central  America,''  I  transmit  herewith  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers. 

William  MoEjqyley. 
ErBOUTivB  Mansion,  January  5, 1899. 


The  Pkbstdent: 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  December  21, 1898,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before 
the  President  copies  of  the  ofi&eial  communications  from  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  San  Jos6,  Gosta  Bica,  on  the  subject  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  United  States  of  Geutral  America. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Hay. 
Depastment  op  State, 

WasJmigtonj  January  4,  1899. 

$•  Doc.  4 58 
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List  of  papers. 


From  Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay,  telegram,  November  29,  1898. 
From  Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay,  telegram,  November  30,  1898. 
From  Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hjiy,  No.  174,  December  1,  1898. 
From  Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay,  No.  175,  December  2,  1898. 
From  Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay,  No.  178,  December  10, 1898. 


Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay. 

Telegram.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

San  JosCj  November  29 ^  1898. 

The  GoverTiment  of  Oosta  Rica  has  received  information  Salvadorian 
Goverunient  triumphant  over  Federalists.  Government  of  Honduras 
recognizes  Salvadorian  Government.  Government  of  ^Nicaragua  is  iiot 
aidiug  Federaliist8. 

MSBBY. 


Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay. 

[Telegram.  T 

San  Jose,  Costa  Riga, 
November  30,  1898.    (Received  10.22  p.  m.) 

Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  received  official  notice  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  United  jStates  Central  America.    Our  next  mail  explains. 

ALbbbt. 


Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay. 

No.  174.J      Legation  of  the  United  States  op  Amebioa, 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  December  i,  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  copy  and  translation  of 
official  telegram  received  this  a.  m.  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica, 
announcing  the  final  dissolution  of  the  newly  formed  ^^  United  States  oi 
Central  America''  by  the  executive  council  thereof.    *    •    • 
I  have,  etc., 

William  Lawbenoe  Mebby. 


[Inidoture  in  No.  174.— Tmnslation— Telegram.— Literal  copy.— De)>o8ite(l  in  Amapala  KoToaiber29. 

at  12.40  p.  m.    Received  in  San  Jose  November  30,  at  9.20  a.  m.] 

To  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations : 

With  real  regret  I  fulfil  tbe  duty  of  advising  Your  Excellenoy  that  the  Executive 
Federal  Cuiincil  has  decided  today  to  declare  that  the  existence  of  the  Bepnblio  of 
the  United  States  of  Central  America  is  dissolved,  not  being  able  to  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  consequently.  I  will  send  to  Your  Excellenoy  separately 
the  docunieuts  ju  tifying  such  a  transcendent  resolution  taken  as  extraordinary 
necessity  in  consequence  of  the  important  events  in  Salvador.  Central  American 
patriiitism  feels  injurad  in  its  most  legitimate  interests  and  leaves  the  reaponeibllity 
to  those  who  insisted  in  destroying  their  work.  On  leaving  my  post  I  have  the 
honor  to  repeat  to  Your  Excellency  the  protestations  of  my  oonsideration  and 
respect. 

J.  Sanoon. 
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Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay. 

No.  176.]       Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

San  Josey  Costa  Rica^  December  2^  1898. 

Sir  :  Respectfully  referring  to  my  No.  174,  dated  1st  instant,  I  have 
the  honor  to  advise  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  officially 
recognized  the  Regalado  anti-Federal  Government  of  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  taken  like  action,  bat  is  expected 
to  do  so  soon.  I  have  inclosed  herewith  telegram  Just  received  from  Hon. 
Erasmo  Galderon,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  newly  habilitated 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  self-explanatory,  and  follows  the  proc- 
lamation of  President  Zelaya,  dated  November  30,  announcing  the 
resumption  of  her  sovereignty  as  a  Republic.  1  have  already  advised 
that  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  recognized  the  new  Government 
of  Salvador.  So  far  as  known  to  me,  there  are  no  evidences  of  furtber 
military  or  political  changes  in  Central  America,  but  there  is  an  under- 
current of  disaffection  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  which  may  find 
expression  in  the  near  future. 

I  have,  etc.j  William  Lawrence  Merry. 


[Inclosure  in  No.  175.— Tranalation.— Telegram.— Deposited  Palace  Managua  December  1, 1898,  at  fi.TQ 

p.  m.— Keoeived  Shu  Joae  December  2, 1888,  at  3  p.  m.] 

United  States  Minister  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  advise  yonr  excellency  that  by  decree  of  my  Government  of 
this  fkite,  Nicaragua  has  assaiued  the  fall  sovereignty  of  a  free  and  independent 
Republic,  throngh  the  diHsoliitiou  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Central  Auierica,  to  'which  it  belonged,  the  ministry  of  foreii^n  relations  being 
reestablished.  In  communicating  to  your  excellency  the  foregoing,  I  have  also  the 
satiHfactiou  of  advising  you  that  I  have  taken  charge  of  that  important  post  by 
disposition  of  the  President,  and  that  in  it  I  will  second  the  decided  intention  of  my 
Government  to  continne  cultivating  with  that  of  your  excellency  the  most  frank 
and  cordial  relations  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both  countries.  While  I  m>iy  be  at 
the  head  of  such  an  important  department  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  maintaining 
the  most  sincere  friendship  with  your  excellency. 

With  all  consideration,  your  excellency's  most  attentive,  sincere  servant, 

EiLkSMO  Galderon. 


Mr,  Merry  to  Mr.  Hay. 

No,  178.]      Legation  op  the  United  States  op  America, 

8an  Josi^  Costa  Rica^  December  lOy  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  documents  which  may  be 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  dissolution  of  the  newly  formed 
'^  Estados  Uuidos  de  Centro  America." 

•  •••••• 

I  am,  etc, 

William  Lawbence  Mebbt. 


[InclMure  1,  In  No.  178.— Translation.] 

Ezecntive  Power,  General  Ministry,  Thomas  Regalado,  General  of  Division  and  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador: 
Considering — 

That  the  compact  of  Amapala,  celebrated  in  June,  1895,  and  all  that  proceeds 
therefrom,  has  not  obtained  the  legitimate  sanction  of  the  Salvadorean  people^  and^ 
moreover,  haa  been  a  violation  of  the  political  conatit\it\Aik.  ol  %ii^N^k^Qst\ 
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That  in  the  assembled  ConBtitnent  Asj^embly  of  Managaa,  remnlted  in  Jnne  of  the 
present  year,  the  deputies  of  Salvador  were  not  directly  elected  by  the  Salvadorean 
people,  and  for  that  reason  had  no  legal  authority  to  concur  to  a  constituent  law 
that  90uld  bind  the  Republic: 

That  the  union  with  the  Republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  under  the  con- 
tracted terms  will  seriously  iojuie  the  interests  of  Salvador: 

\         ^  DEGRXXS. 

Art.  1.  The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  not  obliged  by  the  contract  of  Amapala  to 
acknowledge  any  authority  in  the  constitution  of  Managua  of  the  27th  Angast  of 
the  current  year,  and  it  is  released  from  the  contract  of  union  with  the  Republics 
of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

Akt.  2nd.  The  Republic  of  Salvador  assumes  in  full  its  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence, and  will  enter  the  union  with  the  sister  Republics  of  Central- America 
when  same  is  convenient  to  its  positive  interests  and  is  the  express  and  free  will  of 
the  Salvadorean  people. 

Qiven  in  the  Executive  Palace^  November  25, 1898. 

T.I  RBOAUkDO. 

The  General  Minister: 

E.  Ajlaioo. 


(laeloeiire  2  in  No.  178.— Tranalstion.] 

A  oiroularfrom  the  general  minUtrff» 

San  Salvador,  November  SO,  Z898. 
Senor  Governor  of  the  Department,  Preeent: 

You  will  please  make  public  the  following: 

Peace  in  the  Republic  is  now  a  real  and  positive  fact,  without  fear  that  anyone 
may  be  able  to  diutrust  it.  The  federal  council  was  dissolved  yesterday  in  Am.ipala 
through  want  of  any  assistance. 

The  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  have  assumed,  like  Salvador,  their 
autonomy  and  independence,  and  we  have  now  frank  and  rriendly  relations  with 
their  respective  Governments.  The  government  of  the  country  occupies  itself  now 
in  mustering  out  its  troops,  keeping  only  those  neede<l  for  the  conservation  of  public 
order.  All  the  Salvadoreans  can  now  <}uietly  devote  themselves  to  their  industries, 
and,  without  distraction,  may  be  certain  of  enjoying  every  guarantee,  and  that  the 
Government  is  determined  to  preserve  the  peace  in  order  that  it  may  bring  prosper- 
ity to  the  country  and  well-being  for  all. 

Your  obedient  servant,  E*  Araxgo. 


[Iholosiire  3  in  No.  178 TrsoaUtion.] 

Decree  Ueued  at  Managua  December  1,  1898* 

Inasmuch 

The  Federal  Execntive  Council,  installed  at  Amapala  on  the  Ist  ultimo,  has 
declared  dissolved  the  Repnblic  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America  by  act  of 
the  29th  of  same  month,  obliging  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  reassume  its  sovereignty. 

Therefore  the  Council  of  Ministers  decrees 

1st.  Nicaragua  assumes  her  full  sovereignity  of  a  free  and  independent  Repnblic, 
and  in  consequence  the  constitution  of  1^3,  with  refurms  of  1896,  will  contioae  in 
force  throughout. 

2d.  The  department  of  foreign  relations  is  reestablished  and  annexed  to  that  of 
the  Government. 

3d.  All  danger  to  peace  and  public  tranquillity  not  having  yet  disappeared,  the 
martial  law  ruling  prior  to  Ist  November  List  remains  in  force. 

4tb.  With  this  decree  report  shall  be  made  at  the  next  assembly  of  the  National 
Legislature  and  will  take  eflect  from  its  publication. 

J.  S.  Zklava, 

(And  by  ministers  of  the  departments  of  Government  treasory,  instruction  and 
development.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TRANSMITTING 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  inclosing  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics^  with  accompanying  documents. 


January  6,  1899  — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


^0  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
inclosing  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  with  accompanying  documents. 

In  view  of  the  improved  condition  and  increasing  usefulness  of 
the  Bureau,  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention  in  my  annual 
message,  and  the  welcome  assurances  of  greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  other  American  Republics  in  support  of  its  purposes, 
I  cordially  indorse  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  will  doubtless  be  as  gratifying  to  Congress  as  it  is  to  me  to  be 
informed  that  the  Argentine  Republic  has  decided  to  renew  its 
relations  with  the  Bureau,  and  that  there  are  grounds  for  hoping 
that  the  International  American  Union,  created  by  the  impressive 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  our  sister  Republics  and  those 
of  the  United  States  in  Washington  in  1889-90,  will  soon  be  per- 
fected by  the  adhesion  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  to  the  compact 
for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  as  the  organ  of  the  Union.  The 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  giving  the  fullest  possible  effect 
to  the  laudable  desire  of  the  International  Conference  to  promote 
not  only  trade  intercourse  but  a  closer  fellowship  among  the 
various  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  is  so  evident  that  I  am  satis- 
fied the  progress  made  by  the   Bureau  as  a  practical  agency  for 
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attaining  these  objects  will  receive  the  commendation  and  support 

of  Congress. 

William  McKinley. 
Executive   Mansion, 

Washington^  January  d,  i8gg. 


The  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  covering  more  par- 
ticularly the  provisional  management  of  the  Bureau  since  the 
death  of  the  former  Director,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Smith,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1898.  The  report  was  read  and  approved  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Union 
of  American  Republics  on  the  17th  instant.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  efforts  of  the  provisional  Director,  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State,  who  was  detailed,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau  in 
February  last,  have  been  chiefly  addressed  to  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  more  important  purposes  of  the  former  Director;  of  meet- 
ing financial  difficulties,  which  had  resulted  mainly  from  business 
operations  growing  out  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  November,  1896,  for  obtaining  advertisements  for 
the  Monthly  Bulletin,  and  of  reconciling  the  objections  of  pub- 
lishing and  other  interests  to  the  competition  of  a  bureau  su{> 
ported,  in  part,  by  appropriations  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  obtain  reve* 
nue  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  and  the  proper  extension  of 
its  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  provisional  manage* 
ment  has  substantially  attained  these  objects,  and  that  the  Bureau 
seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  path  of  development  which  prom- 
ises the  gradual  fruition  of  the  purposes  of  the  International 
American  Conference  of  1889-90  in  creating  it  as  an  agency  for 
promoting   fratemal    intercourse   and   trade   among  the  various 
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Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  past,  as  was  indicated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  for  •  1897,  have,  necessarily,  been  more  or  less  of  an 
experimental  character  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  plan 
outlined  by  the  International  Conference  was  novel,  both  in  con- 
ception and  design,  and  its  execution  involved  the  solution  of 
many  perplexing  problems.  It  is  hoped  that  solid  ground  has  at 
length  been  reached,  and  strong  encouragement  for  indulging 
this  hope  is  found  not  only  in  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Bureau,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  other  members  of 
the  Union  are  giving  it  their  active  and  cordial  support. 

From  the  report  of  the  Director,  it  appears  that  the  responses 
to  the  recent  requests  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  contributions 
of  the  Latin- American  countries  to  the  support  of  the  Bureau 
have  already  resulted  in  the  payment  by  five  of  them  of  a  sum 
considerably  larger  than  the  whole  amount  received  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  certain  members 
of  the  International  Union  which,  for  some  years,  have  ceased  to 
take  an  active  part  now  evince  a  desire  to  resume  their  former 
relations  with  the  Bureau  and  renew  their  contributions  for  its 
maintenance.  Among  these  is  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
has  just  given  official  notice  of  its  intention.  The  Director  also 
calls  attention  to  expressions  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  which  justify  the  hope  that  Chile, 
the  only  country  participating  in  the  International  American  Con- 
ference which  did  not  subsequently  become  a  member  of  the 
Union,  will  decide  to  avail  itself  of  its  privilege,  thus  completing 
the  solidarity  of  the  American  Republics  in  the  effort  to  weld 
together  and  promote  the  common  interests  of  all. 

At  a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  men  are  directed  more  earnestly 
than  ever  before  to  the  harvest  awaiting  the  industries  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  other  lands,  the  importance  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  many  proffers  of  friendship  from  our 
southern  neighbors,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  exchange  and  mutual 
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helpfulness,  is  clearly  obvious;  and  when  we  consider  the  many 
points  at  which  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  Latin-American 
Republics  coincide  with  those  which  are  most  deeply  graven  upon 
our  national  life,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  less  evident  that  every 
step  taken  toward  a  closer  identification  in  sympathies  and  pur- 
poses must  contribute  sensibly  to  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  our  sister  Republics  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  its  probable  usefulness  in  these  directions,  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  on 
lines  which  commend  themselves  especially  to  the  representatives 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  International  Union  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  subject  for  special  congratulation,  and  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  effort  is  being  made  to  economize  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
Bureau's  resources,  so  that  its  practical  utility  may  be  increased 

with  the  least  cost  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  my  request,  nas  transmitted 

to  Congress  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 

and  also  the  draft  of  an  act  permitting  the  use  by  the  Bureau  of 

amounts  received  from  the  other  countries  during  the  current  fiscal 

year.     The  reasons  for  the  proposed  legislation  are  fully  stated  in 

communications  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  accompanying 

the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House  of 

Representatives,  and  I  hope  they  will  commend  themselves  to 

Congress  as  being  fully  justified  by  the  actual  requirements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
that  Congress  be  asked  to  authorize  the  printing  of  2,500  copies 
of  the  annual  report  for  distribution  by  the  Bureau  to  meet  the 
demands  for  information  as  to  its  present  condition  and  its  plans 
for  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John   Hay. 

Department  of  State, 

IFashington^  Dcremher  jo^  i8g8. 
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Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 

IV ashington^  D.  C,  December  21^  i8g8. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics,  at  its 
meeting  on  the  17th  instant,  I  have  tlie  honor  to  request  that  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  during  the  past  year,  together  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
recent  meeting,  be  submitted  to  the  President,  with  the  view  to 
its  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  announcement  in  the  report  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile  may,  for  the  first  time,  give  its  active  support  to  the 
Bureau,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  official  information 
has  just  reached  me  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  which,  since 
1891,  has  not  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Bureau,  has 
decided  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  renewal  of  its  former 
relations.  For  this  welcome  result,  special  acknowledgment  is 
due  the  Argentine  Minister  in  Washington,  Dr.  Martin  Garcia 
Merou,  who  has  been  at  special  pains  to  impress  upon  his  Gov- 
ernment the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Bureau. 

In  order  that  the  Bureau  may  be  enabled  to  answer  inquiries 
from  many  quarters  as  to  its  condition  and  purposes,  I  would 
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respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  an  edition  of  2,500  copies  of  the  annual  report  for 
distribution  by  the  Bureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  Emory, 

D?rector. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUtlFE  COMMITTEE, 
INfERNjriONJL  UNION  OF  JMERICJN  REPUB- 
LICS, SATURDJ1\  DECEMBER  77,  i8g8, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  ly,  i8g8. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Republics  met  in  the  diplomatic  reception  room,  Department 
of  State,  Saturday,  December  17,  1898,  at  1 1  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  as  chairman. 

The  other  members  present  were — 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Martin  Garcia  Merou,  Argentine  minister. 

Senor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Costa  Rican  minister. 

Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  Ponte,  charge  d'affaires  of  Venezuela. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Mr. 
Frederic  Emory,  was  also  present. 

The  committee  having  signified  its  readiness,  the  Director  read 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  after  which  he  explained  the 
leading  features  of  the  financial  statement,  as  follows : 

The  first  page  gives  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898.  I  did  not  take  charge  until  the 
5th  of  February,  1898,  and  the  detailed  statement  on  the  next 
page  will  show  how  I  expended  the  money  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year.     Page  3  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
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expenditures  from  July  i,  1898,  to  November  30,  1898,  and  this 
is  important,  because  it  shows  the  existing  condition  of  the  Bureau 
and  its  resources.  The  annual  appropriation  was  $36,000  and  the 
expenditures  from  that  appropriation  were  $194.30.79,  leaving  a 
balance  December  1,  1898,  of  the  appropriation  of  $16,569.21. 
The  receipts  from  advertisements  and  sales  of  Commercial  Direc- 
tory and  other  publications  amount  altogether  during  this  period, 
July  1  to  November  30,  to  $17,812.35,  the  expenditures  to 
$16,078.85,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,733.50.  To  that  I  have 
added  the  face  value  of  the  advertising  December  1,  1898, 
$16,500,  and  uncollected  bills,  $8,000,  showing  the  total  resources 
of  the  Bureau  December  1,  1898,  to  be  $42,802.71.  The  fourth 
table  shows  the  expenditures  made  by  me  since  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  1st  of  December  in  detail,  and  in  that  statement  appears  an 
item — commissions  on  contract  prior  to  March  1,  1898 — which 
means  that  those  commissions  were  earned  before  I  toqk  charge  of 
the  Bureau  and  that  I  have  been  settling  them  as  well  as  I  could. 

The  Argentine  Mi^jister  (Mr.  Merou):  We  find  the  report 
of  Mr.  Emory  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  we  can  fully  approve 
it.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  informed  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  may  come  into  the  Union  with  the  other  Latin-American 
countries  and  unite  with  us,  thus  making  it  complete.  I  think 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  put  upon  the  record  some  expression 
of  this  committee's  pleasure  in  that  regard. 

The  Minister  from  Costa  Rica  (Mr.  Calvo):  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  suggestion  of  the  minister  from  Argentina,  and  hope 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  will  be  authorized  to  express  to  the 
minister  of  Chile  the  sincere  desire  of  the  committee  that  Chile 
may  come  into  tlje  Union. 

The  Chairman:  In  accordance  with  the  expressions  of  the 
committee,  the  Director  will  please  communicate  to  the  minister 
from  Chile  the  gratification  of  the  committee  at  the  prospect  of 
Chile  becoming  a  member  of  the  Union. 
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The  report  was  then  approved,  and  the  Director  was  instructed 
to  take  the  usual  course  for  its  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned. 


ANNUAL   REPORT'. 

Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 

IVashington^  December  77,  i8g8. 
^hc  Secretary  of  State ^  Chairman  and 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  oftlie 

International  Union  of  American  Republics. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  since  I  w^as 
placed  in  charge  of  it  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Director,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Smith,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1898.  The  premature 
loss  to  the  Bureau  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  its 
Director  less  than  a  year,  cut  short  the  prosecution  of  plans  which 
he  had  conceived  and  partly  carried  into  effect  for  greatly  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  work  which  the 
International  American  Conference  had  in  view  when  it  created 
the  Bureau  in  1890.  The  details  of  Mr.  Smith's  purposes  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  prepared  by  his  direction — 
but  never  formally  approved  by  him — which  I  presented  to  the 
committee  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  for  the  reason,  as  I  stated 
in  my  communication  of  that  date,  that  it  substantially  embodied 
his  views.  This  report  gives  a  careful  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  up  to  the  time  I  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  as  Acting 
Director. 

The  report  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  its 
conclusions.     It  is  gratifying  to  me,  however,  to  be  able  to  state 
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that,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  under  the  conditions  I  found 
existing,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  forward  the  purposes  to  which 
the  late  Director  attached  more  particular  importance.  Among 
these  was  the  completion  of  the  Commercial  Directory  of  the 
American  Republics,  in  two  volumes,  numbering  altogether  2,643 
pages  of  carefully  collected  descriptive  and  statistical  matter, 
setting  forth  the  natural  resources,  industries,  commerce,  and  exist- 
ing laws  affecting  agriculture  and  trade  enterprises  in  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  together  with  lists  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  each  who  were  believed  to  be 
especially  interested  in  the  development  of  trade  relations  among 
the  different  countries.  The  second  volume  (1,589  pages)  was 
completed  in  November  last,  and  the  distribution  of  copies  began 
November  24,  1898,  about  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume.  It  is  believed  that  this  work,  which  was  wholly 
conceived  by  the  late  Director,  is  unique  in  its  scope  and  its  gen- 
eral accuracy,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  practical 
value,  not  only  to  business  houses  engaged  in  or  about  to  enter 
the  Latin-American  trade,  but  as  a  comprehensive  book  of  refer- 
ence for  all  who  are  seeking  information  as  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  the  American  Republics  and  the  West 
Indian  and  other  colonial  possessions  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
thanks  of  the  Bureau  are  especially  due  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  compiling  the  commercial 
lists  for  that  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Commercial  Direc- 
tory which  is  devoted  to  the  United  States. 

Another  object  which  the  late  Director  had  especially  at  heart, 
as  indicated  in  his  annual  report,  was  the  development  of  the 
Bureau's  usefulness  on  such  lines  as  would  commend  it  to  the 
business  houses  of  the  Latin- American  Republics  as  a  practical 
agency  for  removing  obstacles  to  closer  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  and  opening  new  channels  of  trade.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  sensible  progress  has  been  made 
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in  this  direction,  and  that  I  may  repeat  and  emphasize  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  late  Director  in  the  annual  report  for  1897, 
namely,  that  "The  Bureau  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  recent 
growth  to  the  more  active  and  vigilant  participation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  of  the  various  Republics  interested." 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  the  Bureau  finds  itself  in  the 
encouraging  position  of  having  the  unanimous  and  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  members  of  the 
International  Union,  and  is  induced  to  hope  that  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  will  exhibit  a  constantly  increasing  interest 
in  its  affairs.  The  many  expressions  of  indorsement  and  approval 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  fully  justify  this 
expectation.  A  pleasing  incident,  confirming  this  view,  was  the 
recent  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  who, 
afi:er  examination  of  its  workings,  expressed  his  approval  and  the 
intention  to  contribute  in  every  way  in  his  power  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  also  feels  itself  to  be  under  special  obligations  to 
the  former  member  of  the  executive  committee,  the  minister  from 
Mexico,  Mr.  Romero,  who  retired  from  the  committee,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  rule  for  the  change  of  membership  every  year,  in 
June  last,  but  has  still  continued  to  exhibit  an  active  interest  in 
its  affairs;  and  to  the  former  minister  to  the  United  States  from 
Brazil,  Mr.  Mendon^a,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bureau, 
gave  it  his  counsel  and  zealous  support.  The  Bureau  has  been 
honored  with  expressions  of  interest  in  its  work  from  the  recently 

accredited  Chilean  minister  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Don 
Carlos    Morla  Vicuna.     These  encourage   the   hope    that  the 

Government  of  Chile,  which,  although  it  was  represented  in  the 

International  American  Conference,  which  created   the   Bureau, 

has   never   availed   itself  of  the  right   to   enter  the    Union,  may 

decide  in  the  near  future  to  give  the  Bureau  its  active  support. 

As    I   had   the   honor  of  reporting  to   the    committee   at   its 
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meeting  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  I  found  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau  when  I  took  charge  of  it  in  a  somewhat  disordered  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  long  illness  of  the  late  Director.  The 
finances  were  also  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  the  result  of 
a  contract  entered  into  by  authority  of  the  executive  committee, 
under  the  late  Director's  predecessor,  in  November,  1896.  The 
object  of  the  committee  in  approving  this  agreement  was  to 
obtain  revenue  from  the  advertisements  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  to  defray  the  cost  of  that  publication,  to  improve 
its  contents,  and  gradually  increase  its  circulation,  with  the  view 
of  disseminating  among  the  various  countries  information  as  to 
the  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  each.  The  contract 
provided  that  the  solicitor  for  advertising  should  receive  a  com- 
mission of  40  per  cent  upon  the  face  value  of  the  advertising 
obtained.  As  a  basis  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  these  efforts, 
an  edition  of  the  Bulletin  had  for  some  months  been  printed  at  a 
cost  of  over  $9,000  per  month,  or  $108,000  per  year.  The 
annual  gross  income  from  advertising  was  estimated  at  $60,000, 
but  from  this  amount  40  per  cent  commission  was  to  be  deducted, 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $36,000. 

Inasmuch  as  it  had  been  the  practice  to  pay  the  commissions 
immediately,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  reimbursement 
until  the  bills  for  advertising  could  be  collected,  it  was  obvious 
that,  even  if  the  prospective  revenue  were  likely  to  be  sufficient, 
considerable  capital  would  be  required  to  meet  the  immediate  out- 
lay. The  annual  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  was  but  $28,000, 
and  the  enlargement  of  its  work  had  necessitated  the  employment 
of  a  number  of  persons  in  addition  to  the  previous  force.  A 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $41,972  was  voted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  January,  1898.  The  Bureau  was  in 
arrears  at  this  time  for  payment  of  salaries  and  a  number  of 
claims  growing  out  of  its  business  operations,  as  well  as  increased 
work  of  compilation  and  translation,  typewriting,  etc.,  for  various 
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publications.  It  was  evident  that  the  balance  remaining  from  the 
deficiency  appropriation  would  not  more  than  suffice  for  these 
purposes  and  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  in  progress. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  suggested  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  advisable  to  terminate  the  contract  for 
soliciting  advertisements  upon  commission,  especially  as  there  had 
been  complaints  from  several  quarters  of  competition  by  the 
agents  of  a  bureau  supported  in  part  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  private  interests  engaged  in  the  advertising 
business.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  possible  to  accomplish 
the  original  intention  of  the  executive  committee  to  obtain 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  without  solicita- 
tion by  persons  having  more  or  less  speculative  interest,  and  with- 
out undue  competition  with  private  interests,  by  continuing  to 
offer  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  the  use  of  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  as  a  means  of  making  known  the  merits  of  their  goods 
in  the  markets  they  desired  to  reach.  The  executive  committee 
accepted  these  conclusions,  and  appointed  me  Director  of  the 
Bureau  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  current  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  with  full  power  to  reorganize  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau,  to  cancel  the  engagements  entered  into  for  advertising, 
canvassing  for  subscriptions,  or  other  business  purposes  which 
might  seem  to  me  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Bureau, 
etc.,  *' having  always  in  view  the  general  interests  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  and  the  wishes  of  the  committee." 

Under  the  authority  thus  conferred,  I  at  once  gave  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  advertising  contract,  and  proceeded  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Bureau  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  business  features 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  valuable  with  official  limitations  and 
the  means  at  command. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1898,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  report  to  the  committee  that  the  economies  enforced  had 
resulted  in  a  saving  in  the  obligations  which  were  being  incurred 
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when  I  took  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  about  $5,000  per  month, 
and  that  I  trusted  the  resources  of  the  Bureau  would  be  sufficient 
for  its  purposes  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1898.  This  expectation  was  realized,  the  balance  of  $702.78 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  said  fiscal  year.  The  conclusions 
and  recommendations  made  by  me  in  the  report  at  the  meeting  of 
May  2 1  were  approved  by  the  executive  committee. 

Upon  the  25th  of  June,  1898,  another  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  was  held,  at  which  I  announced  the  approaching 
expiration,  June  30,  of  the  term  of  my  appointment  as  provisional 
Director.  The  committee,  having  satisfied  itself  that  the  condi- 
tions did  not  then  justify  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Director, 
extended  my  term  as  provisional  Director  to  the  1st  of  October, 
and  reaffirmed  the  special  powers  which  it  had  conferred  on  the 
28th  of  February.  Further  extensions  were  made  at  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  September  27  and  October  26,  1898. 

At  the  latter  meeting,  the  renewal  of  the  provisional  manage- 
ment was  made  indefinite,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  take  action  again  until  such  time  as  the 
plans  in  process  of  execution  for  development  of  the  work  upon  a 
more  economical  basis  should  reach  the  point  of  consummation. 

The  efforts  of  the  provisional  management  have  necessarily 
been  devoted,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  work  of  reorganization, 
completion  of  the  late  Director's  plans,  the  settlement  of  claims, 
and  the  adjustment  of  a  number  of  questions  growing  out  of  the 
change  of  business  methods.  It  was  thought  advisable  not  only 
to  readjust  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau,  but  to  demonstrate,  if  possi- 
ble, the  practicability  of  increasing  its  usefulness  by  obtaining  a 
larger  revenue  from  advertising  and  the  sale  of  publications,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  again  applying  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  a  deficiency  appropriation.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  result  might  be  reached  without  intrenching  improperly  upon 
the  rights  of  private  individuals  engaged   in  the  advertising  or 
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publishing  business.  The  methods  employed  in  obtaining  adver- 
tisements within  these  limits  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  business 
announcements  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  since  the  5th  of  February 
last.  The  results  justify  the  hope  that  the  Bureau  will  receive  the 
pecuniary  support  of  representative  business  houses  which  have 
an  obvious  interest  in  the  development  of  the  trade  relations  of 
the  various  American  Republics,  and  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the 
Bulletin  may  be  made  self-supporting  without  the  agency  of 
solicitors  upon  commission  and  the  consequent  outlay  of  money 
in  advance  of  receipts  from  the  advertisements. 

Contracts  for  advertising  have  been  renewed  to  the  amount  of 
$4,961  and  new  contracts  have  been  secured  to  the  amount  of 
$1,018.  These  results,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the  gross 
amount  secured  under  the  former  policy,  afford  a  substantial  basis 
for  encouragement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  obtained 
without  undue  solicitation  and  will  yield  the  Bureau  the  full 
amount  of  their  face  value.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  continuance 
of  the  present  policy  as  to  advertising  will,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  result  in  placing  the  Bulletin  upon  such  a  basis  that 
its  circulation  may  be  increased,  the  character  of  the  contents 
greatly  improved,  and  its  expenses  provided  for  independently  of 
Government  contributions.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Bulletin  in  the  United  States  has  entailed  expenditures  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  were  not  warranted  by  the  Bureau's  resources, 
and  the  free  circulation  is  now  limited  to  newspapers,  trade  bodies, 
libraries.  Government  officials,  and  applicants  for  specific  informa- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  felt  warranted  in  asking  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  provide  for  an  edition  of 
5,000  copies  per  month  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1 900,  for  distribution  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  Latin-American  Republics.  An  edition  of  8,000  copies  is 
distributed  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the 
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West  Indies,  and  the  cost  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  the  copies 
now  being  distributed  in  the  United  States,  can,  in  my  judgment, 
be  met  by  the  probable  receipts  from  advertising. 

Besides  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
includes  the  preparation  and  printing  from  time  to  time  of  hand- 
books of  the  various  Latin-American  countries.  Four  of  these 
have  been  completed,  and  I  am  only  waiting  the  means  of  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution.  The  late  Director,  in 
his  report,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  had  never  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  various  documents  called  for  by  the  plan  of  its  operations 
as  outlined  by  the  International  Conference,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  them  must  be  printed  in  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  in  English.  Upon  this 
point,  he  said : 

Investigation  will  show  that  the  former  Directors  of  the  Bureau  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  various  expedients  to  enable  them  to  print  the  publications 
which  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
do  this  from  the  funds  at  their  command.  It  was  done  only  by  means  of 
authority  obtained  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  print  the  various 
handbooks  and  other  publications  as  Congressional  documents,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  printing  fund. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  at  least  in  part,  the  late 
Director  suggested  to  the  representatives  of  the  countries  compos- 
ing the  International  Union  that  "steps  be  taken  to  secure  to  the 
Bureau  the  use  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  other  Republics, 
which  amounts  at  present  are  paid  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, to  reimburse  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  the  different  quotas  of 
the  countries."  This,  he  estimated,  would  make  the  revenue  of 
the  Bureau  from  such  sources  about  $45,000  or  $50,000.  I  have 
taken  steps  to  give  this  suggestion  practical  effect^  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  been  asked  to  authorize  the  action 

indicated.     The  other  countries  of  the  International  Union  have 
8.  Doc.  51 2 
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been  requested  to  state  whether  they  would  have  any  objection  to 
the  proposed  change,  and  four  of  them  have  already  replied, 
expressing  their  acquiescence.  The  amounts  which  have  been 
received  from  the  other  countries  have  fluctuated  from  year  to  year, 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  there  are  substantial  grounds 
for  hoping  that  this  year  the  contributions  will  largely  exceed  the 
annual  average.  Notification  has  reached  the  Bureau  of  the 
prompt  payment  by  five  of  the  countries  of  their  quotas,  amount- 
ing to  $5,027.78;  one  of  them,  Venezuela,  having  overpaid  to  the 
amount  of  $540.41  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898. 
This  amount  is  in  excess  of  the  total  amounts  received  from  the 
other  countries  of  the  Union  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  viz, 
$4,216.02. 

Besides  its  various  publications,  the  Bureau  is  actively  engaged 
in  furnishing  information,  verbally  or  by  letter,  to  applicants,  not 
only  from  the  United  States  but  from  many  quarters  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  the  countries  of  the  International  Ameri- 
can Union.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  late  Director  established  a  division  of  information 
for  the  special  purpose  of  answering  such  inquiries.  These  have 
continued  to  grow  in  number,  and  the  Bureau  is  frequently  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  the  other  countries  of  the  Union  requesting 
its  aid  in  securing  information  in  practical  trade  matters,  or  in 
interesting  United  States  capital  and  enterprise  in  agricultural, 
mining,  industrial,  or  commercial  possibilities  in  the  various 
countries.  Many  of  the  letters  refer  in  appreciative  terms  tp  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau,  a  fact  which  indicates  that 
that  publication  is  being  efficiently  distributed  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries  and  is  making  itself  known  as  a  practical 
medium  of  promoting  trade.  The  Bureau  responds  to  requests 
from  promoters  of  special  enterprises  seeking  capital  in  the  United 
States  only  so  far  as  to  call  attention  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin 
to  such  undertakings,  and  not  then  unless  it  has  satisfied  itself  b) 
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careful  inquiry  that  the  projects  indicated  may  be  properly  given 
such  publicity.  In  cases  where  it  is  felt  the  Bureau  can  give  no 
aid,  the  inquirers  are  referred  to  such  organized  trade  bodies  in  the 
United  States  as  more  specifically  cover  the  field  they  wish  to 
enter. 

The  questions  usually  asked  relate  to  the  special  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  different  countries;  the  manner  of 
obtaining  lands  for  farming  industries,  cattle  raising,  and  mining 
purposes;  the  methods  employed  for  the  production  of  sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  india  rubber,  tropical  fruits,  etc.;  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  acquire  land,  either  for  individuals  or  for  the 
conduct  of  enterprises  on  an  extensive  scale.  Requests  are  fre- 
quently made  for  information  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  by 
the  tariffs  of  the  several  countries  upon  special  articles  or  classes 
of  merchandise,  the  port  charges  and  harbor  regulations,  statistics 
of  exports  and  imports,  conditions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  a 
country  upon  industries  and  trade,  the  names  of  government, 
officials  to  be  communicated  with  on  special  subjects,  etc.  From 
the  Latin-American  countries  come,  in  increasing  number,  requests 
for  information  as  to  the  markets  in  the  United  States  for  certain 
products  of  those  countries  and  the  kinds  of  goods  produced  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  may  be  taken  in 
exchange,  the  names  of  importers  and  exporters  interested  in 
Latin-American  trade,  and  other  particulars  showing  an  active 
desire  to  cultivate  closer  relations. 

In  pursuance  to  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Director,  in  his 
report  presented  to  the  executive  committee  in  February  last,  the 
Bureau  was  represented  by  an  exhibit  at  the  Trans-Mississippi 
International  Exposition  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  closed  on  the 
31st  of  October  last.  A  report  from  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  at 
the  exposition  will  be  found  in  the  November,  1898,  number  of 
the  Monthly  Bulletin,  pages  777-779.  This  report  indicates 
that  the  exhibit  served  its  purpose,  not  only  in  making  more 
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widely  known  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  attracting  attention  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  possibilities  of  Mexico,  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  late  Director 
also  suggested  that  the  Bureau  should  be  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900,  as  well  as  at  contemplated  expositions  in  the 
different  countries  ojf  the  International  Union.  Inasmuch  as  my 
tenure  of  the  directorship  is  merely  provisional,  I  have  not  felt 
warranted  in  taking  any  steps  to  carry  out  these  recommendations, 
but  respectfully  submit  them  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
executive  committee. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Bureau 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  and  also^from  the  time  I 
took  charge,  on  the  5th  of  February  last,  to  the  i  st  instant ;  also 
copies  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  issued  during  the  past  calendar 
year  containing  announcements  of  the  successive  steps  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  renew  for  myself  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  late  Director  to  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  representatives  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  International  Union,  for  their  valuable  coop- 
eration in  the  conduct  of  the  Bureau's  affairs  and  their  cordial 
support  of  the  efforts  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  Emory, 

Director, 
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RECEIPTS. 

July  /,  iSgy^  to  Ju9u  jo^  iSgS. 

Appropriations: 

Annual,  1898 $28, 000.00 

Deficiency,  1898 41,  972.  00 

$69, 972. 00 

Advertisements 32, 051.  41 

From  sales : 

Commercial  Directory 16, 681.  50 

Other  publications 5,  904. 14 

22,  585.  64 

Total 124,  609. 05 

Expenditures 123,  906.  27 

Balance  July  i,  1898 702.  78 

EXPENDITURES. 
July  /,  iSgT,  to  June  jo^  i8g8. 


Paid  by  disbursing  clerk. 
Department  of  State. 


From  "appro- 
priation 

1898." 


Compensation 

Stationery 

Rent  of  office  building. . . 

Commissions 

Expenses  New  York  office 

Typewriters 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc  .    . . 
Postage  stamps . . . . , 

Library  

Cablegrams  and  telegrams 

Printing 

Maps 

Telephone 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


$37.  999-  69 

6,  968.  95 

I,  666.  66 

5,  884.  70 

360.83 

1 ,  086.  07 

1,  191.65 
778.00 

89.  12 
731.62 

7,  636.  01 

2,714.34 
263.  96 

2,  547.  44 


69,  919.  04 


From  "re- 
ceipts from 
sales,  rents, 
etc." 


$8,  184.  58 
964.  69 

833.  35 
5,  200.  00 

553-  43 


165. 

79 

II, 

241. 
127. 

773. 

61 

91 
94 

2, 

62. 
314. 

50 
45 

30, 422. 25 


Paid  by 

Director  of 

Bureau  •  from 

"  receipts 

from  sales, 

rents,  etc." 


$3,  908.  16 
781.  00 

13,  105.  80 
2,065.  63 


450.  00 

100.  60 

96.  46 

I,  000.  00 

206.  25 


I,  851.08 


Total. 


$50,  092.  43 
8,  714.  64 
2.  500.  01 
24,  190.  50 
2,  979.  89 
1,086.07 

1.357.44 
1,228.00 

431.  33 

955.99 
20,  409.  95 

2,  920.  59 

326.  46 

6,712.97 


23,  564.98  I     I2;3,  906.  27 


*No  payments  have  been  made  by  the  Director  since  February  5,  1898,  except  upon 
vouchers  drawn  upon  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  State  against  the 
appropriation  or  the  receipts  from  sales,  rents,  etc.,  which  are  deposited  promptly  in 
the  United  States  Treasury. 
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February  ^^  i8g8y  to  June  jo^iSgS. 


Compensation 

Stationery 

Rent  of  office  building 

Commissions  on   contracts    made    prior   to 

March  i,  i8g8 , 

Expenses,  New  York  office 

Furniture 

Library 

Cablegrams  and  telegrams 

Printing 

Maps 

Telephone 

Miscellaneous , 


Paid  by  dis- 
bursing clerk 
Department 
of  State,  ap- 
propriation 
1898. 


$19,  476.  57 

3,  666.  10 

666.66 


Paid  by  dis- 
bursing 
clerk,  re- 
ceipts, etc. 


T0UI. 


Total 


335.  83 

555.61 

32.  12 

602.  80 

6,  142.  38 

2,  347-  50 

97.02 

I,  522.  28 


$514-61 
13.69 

333.  34 

5,  200. 00 
553-  45 


145.69 
10,  750.  26 


1,684.97 


35, 444.  87  '     19. 196.  01 


$19,  991.  iS 
3.  679.  79 

I.OOQ.  00 

5,  200. 00 

889. 28 
555.61 
177.81 

602.  80 
16,  892. 64 

2.  347.  50 

97.02 

3.  207.  25 


54,  640.  83 


Total  receipts  and  expenditures  from  July  /,  iSg8^  to  November  30,  i8g8. 

Annual  appropriation,  1899 $36, 000.  00 

Expenditures 19,  430.  79 


Balance  December  i,  1898 $16,  569.  21 

Receipts  from  sales,  rents,  etc.  : 

Balance  July  i,  1898 649.  82 

From  advertisements $16,  444.  70 

From  sales : 

Commercial  Director)' $260.  00 

Other  publications 457.  83 

717.83 

17, 162,  53 


17,812.35 
Expenditures ,. . .     16, 078.  85 


Balance  December  i,  1898 i,  733.  50 

Value  of  advertising  December  i,  1898. 16,  500. 00 

Uncollected  bills 8, 000. 00 


Total  resources  of  Bureau  December  i,  1898 42,  802.  71 
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EXPENDITURES. 
July  ly  i8g8y  to  November  jo,  i8g8. 


Compensation 

Stationer)' 

Rent   

Printing 

Postage 

Library  

Commissions  on  contracts  prior  to  March  i, 

1898 

Telephone '. 

Miscellaneous 


Prom  annual 
appropria- 
tion, 1899. 


Total 


$14,  830.  44 
85.80 

833.  33 
3.  279.  25 

153.17 
36.50 


33-75 
178.  55 


19, 430.  79 


From  receipts 

from  sales, 

rents,  etc. 


$2,  743.  54 
52.41 


9.  456.  36 
266.00 

II.  25 

2»  375.  18 

33.75 
I,  140.  36 


16,  078.  85 


Total. 


$17.  573.  98 
138.  21 

833.  33 
12,735.61 

419.  17 
47.75 

2,  375.  18 

67.  50 

1,318.91 


.  35»  509.  64 


INFORME  ANUAL 


DB   I^A 


OFICINA  DE  LAS  REPUBLICAS  AMERICANAS. 


MENSAJE  DEL  PRESIDENTE  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS  REM!- 
TI6NDOLO  AL  CONGRESO.— CARTA  DEL  SECRETARIO  DE 
ESTADO  COMPENDIANDO  LOS  RESULTADOS  OBTENIDOS. 

RESTABLECIMIENTO  DE  LAS  RELACIONES  CON  LA  REPtJBLICA 
ARGENTINA.— ENTRADA  PROBABLE  DE  CHILE  EN  LA  UNI6N.— 
RECIENTES  PROGRESOS  HECHOS  EN  LOS  TRABAJOS  DE  LA 
OFICINA. 

El  informe  anual  del'  Director  de  la  Oficina  de  las  Republicas 
Americanas  para  el  ano  de  1898  fue  enviado,  con  los  documentos 
anexos,  al  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  el  dia  6  de  enero, 
acompanado  del  siguiente  mensaje  del  Presidente : 

Al  Senado  y  Cdtnara  de  Dipiitados  : 

Os  envio  una  comunicacion  del  Secretario  de  Estado  que  con- 
tiene  el  informe  anual  del  Director  de  la  Oficina  de  las  Repu- 
blicas Americanas,  con  los  documentos  anexos. 

Habiendo  mejorado  la  condicion  de  la  Oficina  y  prestando  esta 
hoy  mayores  servicios,  segun  lo  manifeste  en  mi  mensaje  anual,  y 
en  vista  de  las  promesas  de  que  las  otras  Republicas  americanas  se 
interesaran  mas  en  su  mantenimiento,  doy  mi  sincera  aprobacion  a 
las  recomendaciones  del  Secretario  de  Estado.  Seguro  estoy  de 
que  sera  tan  grata  para  el  Congreso,  como  lo  ha  sido  para  mi,  la 
noticia  de  que  la  Republica  Argentina  se  ha  resuelto  a  restablecer 
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sus  relaciones  con  la  Oficina,  y  de  que  hay  esperanzas  de  que  la 
Union  Internacional  Americana,  creada  por  la  notable  conferencia 
de  los  representantes  de  nuestras  republicas  hermanas  y  de  los 
Estados  Unidos,  que  celebro  sus  sesiones  en  Washingtpn  en 
1889-90,  Uegue  a  ser  completa  mediante  la  adhesion  de  la 
Republica  de  Chile  al  pacto  que  se  firmo  para  el  manteniniiento 
de  la  Oficina  como  organo  de  la  Union.  Los  intereses  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  en  Uevar  a  efecto  los  laudables  deseos  de  la  Con- 
ferencia Internacional  en  cuanto  a  promover  no  solamente  el 
trafico  sino  mas  estrechas  relaciones  de  amistad  entre  las  republicas 
de  este  hemisferio,  son  tan  palpables,  que  no  dudo  que  la  Oficina 
contara  con  las  simpatias  y  el  apoyo  del  Congreso  en  su  caracter 
de  agencia  pnictica  para  la  realizacion  de  los  objetos  mencionados. 

William  McKinley. 

MaNSI6n    del    EjECUTlVO, 

IVaslungton^  6  de  enero  de  j8gg, 

CARTA  DEL  SECRETARIO  DE  ESTADO. 

Senor  Presidents  : 

Tengo  la  honra  de  remitiros  el  informe  anual  del  Director  de  la 
Oficina  de  las  Republicas  Americanas,  que  versa  principalmente 
sobre  la  administracion  provisional  de  la  Oficina  desde  la  muerte 
del  ultimo  Director,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Smith,  acaecida  el  5  de  febrero 
de  1898.  El  informe  fue  leido  y  aprobado  el  17  del  corriente  en 
una  reunion  de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  de  la  Union  Internacional 
de  Republicas  Americanas.  Se  observera  que  los  esfuerzos  del 
Director  provisional,  que  es  un  empleado  del  Departamento  de 
Estado,  designado  en  el  mes  de  febrero  proximo  pasado,  con  la 
aprobacion  de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva,  para  que  se  hiciese  cargo 
de  la  Oficina,  se  han  dirigido  principalmente  a  la  realizaci6n  de 
los  importantes  proyectos  de  su  predecesor,  asi  como  a  hacer  fi-ente 
a  las  dificultades  economicas,  producidas  en  su  mayor  parte  por 
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operaciones  mercantiles  a  que  dio  lugar  un  contrato  celebrado  por 
la  Comision  Ejecutiva  en  noviembre  de  1896,  a  fin  de  obtener 
anuncios  para  el  BoletIn  Mensual;  habiendo  sido  tambien  objeto 
de  esos  esfuerzos  el  acallar  la  oposicion  de  algunas  empresas  perio- 
disticas  y  otras  a  la  competencia  que  les  hacia  una  Oficina  soste- 
nida  en  parte  con  sumas  votadas  por  el  Congreso  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  satistaciendo  al  mismo  tiempo  los  deseos  de  la  Comision 
Ejecutiva  de  obtener  fondos  para  mantener  la  Oficina  y  aumentar 
debidamente  sus  operaciones. 

Me  es  satisfactorio  poder  asegurar  que  la  adfninistracion  pro- 
visional ha  obtenido  los  fines  indicados  y  que  la  Oficina  parece 
haber  entrado  en  una  via  de  desarroUo  que  promete  la  gradual 
realizacion  de  los  propositos  de  la  Conferencia  Internacional 
Americana  de  1 889-90,  que  la  creo  como  una  agenda  para  pro- 
mover  las  relaciones  amistosas  y  el  trafico  entre  las  varias  repu- 
blicas  del  hemisferio  occidental.  Los  esfuerzos  de  la  Oficina  en  lo 
pasado,  segun  se  indico  en  el  informe  anual  del  Director  para  1897, 
ban  sido  necesariamente  de  caracter  mas  6  menos  experimental, 
debido.al  hecho  de  que  el  plan  trazado  por  la  Conferencia  Inter- 
nacional era  nuevo,  tanto  en  su  concepcion  como  en  su  alcance,  y 
para  llevarlo  a  efecto  habia  que  resolver  muchos  problemas  com- 
plicados.  Es  de  esperar  que  estemos  ya  pisando  sobre  terreno 
firme,  y  nos  induce  a  abrigar  esta  esperanza  no  solo  la  condicion 
actual  de  la  Oficina  y  lo  que  promete  para  el  porvenir,  sino  el 
hecho  de  que  los  otros  miembros  de  la  Union  le  dan  su  apoyo 
cordial  y  decidido. 

Por  el  informe  del  Director  se  ve  que  la  solicitud  liltimimente 
hecha  a  los  paises  latino-americanas  de  que  pagasen  sus  cuotas 
anuales  para  el  sostenimiento  de  la  Oficina,  ha  dado  por  resultado 
que  cinco  de  ellos  han  pagado  una  cantidad  mayor  que  toda  la 
suma  recibida  durante  el  ano  economico  anterior.  Tambien  se 
observara  que  algunos  de  los  miembros  de  la  Union  Internacional, 
que  por  algunos  anos  habian  dejado  de  figurar  en  ella,  manifiestan 
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ahora  deseos  de  reasumir  sus  pasadas  relaciones  con  la  Oficina  y  de 
volver  a  contribuir  con  sus  cuotas  para  el  mantenimiento  de  la 
rriisma.  Uno  de  los  paises  en  referenda  cs  la  Republica  Argen- 
tina, que  acaba  de  comunicar  oficialmente  su  intencion  de  obrar 
de  la  manera  indicada.  El  Director  llama  asimismo  la  atencion 
al  interes  que  manifiesta  el  Ministro  de  Chile  en  los  Estados  Uni- 
dos  respecto  de  la  Oficina,  lo  cual  justifica  la  esperanza  de  que 
aquella  Republica,  que  fue  el  unico  de  los  paises  que  tomaron 
participacion  en  la  conferencia  Internacional  Americana  que  no 
entro  en  la  Uni5n,  se  resolvera  a  entrar  en  ella,  completando  asi 
la  union  de  las  Republicas  Americanas,  destinada  a  hacer  mas  estre- 
chos  los  lazos  que  las  ligan  para  beneficio  de  todas. 

En  el  momento  en  que  la  atencion  de  todos  se  dirige  con  mas 
interes  que  nunca  a  los  mercados  que  en  otras  tierras  se  ofrecen  a 
la  industria  y  al  comercio  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  es  de  la  mayor 
importancia  que  aprovechemos  las  numerosas  muestras  de  amistad 
que  nos  dan  nuestros  vecinos  del  sur  con  el  fin  de  establecer  un 
cambio  de  productos  y  de  ayudamos  mutuaniente ;  y  si  tomamos 
en  consideracion  los  muchos  puntos  en  que  las  aspiraciones  c 
intereses  de  las  republicas  latino-americanas  estan  de  acuerdo  con 
los  que  nos  son  mas  caros,  es  evidente  que  cada  paso  que  tienda  a 
identificarnos  en  simpatias  y  propositos  debe  contribuir  notable- 
mente  al  desarrollo  economico  y  social,  tanto  de  nuestras  republicas 
hermanas  como  de  nosotros  mismos.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de 
los  servicios  que  en  este  sentido  puede  prestar  la  Oficina  de  las 
Republicas  Americanas,  el  increment©  que  se  de  a  sus  trabajos,  de 
acuerdo  con  las  miras  de  los  representantes  de  los  otros  paises  que 
figuran  en  la  Union  Internacional,  debe,  a  mi  juicio,  ser  motivo 
de  congratulaciones,y  me  permito  indicar  que  se  llame  la  atencion 
del  Congreso  al  hecho  de  que  se  estan  haciendo  esfuerzos  para 
economizar  y  aumentar  los  recursos  de  la  Oficina,  en  orden  a  que 
pueda  ser  de  mayor  utilidad  con  el  menor  costo  posible  al  tesoro 
publico. 
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A  solicitud  mia,  el  Ministro  de  Hacienda  ha  enviado  al  Con- 
greso  un  calculo  de  los  gastos  de  la  Oficina  para  el  proximo  ano 
economico,  asi  como  un  proyecto  de  ley  para  que  se  permita  a 
dicha  Oficina  hacer  uso  de  las  cantidades  que  se  reciban  de  los 
otros  paises  durante  el  presence  ano  economico.  Las  razones  que 
se  tuvieron  en  mira  al  tbrmular  este  proyecto  de  ley  estan  expues- 
tas  en  las  comunicaciones  del  Director  de  la  Oficina,  que  acom- 
panan  a  las  que  el  Ministro  de  Hacienda  ha  dirigido  a  la  CSmara 
de  Diputados,  y  espero  que  el  Congreso  las  estimara  justificadas 
por  las  necesidades  del  caso. 

Tengo  la  honra  de  apoyar  la  recomendacion  del  Director  de 

que  se  pida  autorizacion  al  Congreso  para  imprimir  2,500  ejem- 

plares  del  informe  anuaK  a  fin  de  que  la  Oficina  pueda  distribuirlos 

para  satisfacer  las  solicitudes  que  se  reciben   pidiendo   informes 

acerca  de  su  condicion  actual  y  de  sus  planes  para  lo  futuro. 

Quedo  del  Senor  Presidente  atento  y  seguro  servidor, 

John   Hay. 
Departamento  de  Estado, 

IV dshington^  jo  de  diciembre  de  iSg8. 

CARTA  DEL  DIRECTOR. 

Oficina  de  las  RepCblicas  Americanas, 

IVdshington^  D.  C,  21  de  diciembre  de  i8g8. 

Senor  :  De  conformidad  con  las  instrucciones  que  me  fueron 
dadas  por  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  de  la  Union  Intemacional  de 
Republicas  Americanas  en  la  cesion  del  17  del  corriente,  tengo  la 
honra  de  suplicaros  que  el  informe  que  acompana  a  la  presente,  y 
que  versa  sobre  los  trabajos  de  la  Oficina  de  las  Republicas  Ameri- 
canas durante  el  ano  pasado,  junto  con  un  corto  resumen  de  las 
deliberaciones  y  acuerdos  de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  en  dicha 
sesion,  sea  sometido  al  Senor  Presidente  a  fin  de  que  se  sirva 
remitirloal  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Ademas  de  la  noticia,  contenida  en  el   informe,   de   que  es 
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posible  que  la  Republica  de  Chile  de  por  primcra  vez  su  apoyo 

a  la  Oficina,  me  es  grato  manifestar  que  acabo  de  ser  informado 

oficialmente  de  que  la  Republica  Argentina,  que  desde  1891  no 

habia  contribuido  al  manteniraiento  de   la  Oficina,  ha  resuelto 

tomar  las  medidas  necesarias  a  fin  de  reanudar  sus  antiguas  rela- 

ciones.     Este   feliz  resultado  se   debe  especialmente  al    Doctor 

Don  MARTfN  GARcfA  Merou,  Ministro  de  la  Republica  Argentina 

en  Washington,  quien  se  ha  empenado  en  hacer  comprender  a  su 

Gobierno  la  importancia  creciente  de  la  Oficina.     A  fin  de  poder 

contestar    las   preguntas  que   de   muchas   partes  se   me   dirigen 

respecto  de  la  condicion  y  propositos  de  la  Oficina,  me  permito 

recomendaros  que  se  pida  al  Congreso  autorizacion  para  imprimir 

una  edicion  de  2,500  ejemplares  del  informe  anual,  a  fin  de  que 

puedan  ser  distribuidos  por  la  Oficina. 

Soy  del   Seiior    Secretario  de    Estado    muy  atento   y  seguro 

servidor. 

Frederic  Emorv, 

Director, 
Al  Senor  Secretario  de  Estado. 

ACTA  DE  LA  SESION  DE  LA  COMISION  EJECUTIVA  DE  LA 
UNION  INTERNACIONAL  DE  REPUBLICAS  AMERICANAS, 
QUE  SE  VERIFICO  EL  SABADO,   17  DE  DICIEMBRE  DE   1898. 

Washington,  D.  C,  77  de  diciembre  de  i8g8. 

La  Comision  Ejecutiva  de  la  Union  Internacional  de  Repu- 
blicas  Americanas  se  reunio  en  el  salon  de  recepciones  del  De- 
partamento  de  Estado  el  sabado,  17  de  diciembre  de  1898,  a  la3 
1 1  de  la  manana. 

Presidio  la  reunion  el  Honorable  John  Hay,  Secretario  de  Es- 
tado, como  Presidente  de  la  Comision. 

Los  otros  miembros  que  estuvieron  presentes  fueron : 

El  Senor  Dr.  Don  MartIn  GarcIa  Merou,  Ministro  de  la 
Republica  Argentina. 
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El  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Ministro  de  Costa 
Rica. 

El  Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  Ponte,  Encargado  de  Negocios  de 
Venezuela. 

El  Director  de  la  Oficina  de  las  Republicas  Americanas,  Mr. 
Emory,  tambien  estuvo  presente. 

Habiendo  manifestado  la  Comision  que  estaba  lista  para  oir  el 
informe  anual  del  Director  de  la  Oficina,  este  lo  leyo,  despues  de 
lo  cual  explico  los  puntos  principales  relativos  a  la  cuestion  eco- 
nomica,  y  lo  hizo  como  sigue  : 

En  la  primera  pagina  se  dan  las  entradas  y  salidas  durante  le 
ano  economico  que  termino  el  30  de  junio  de  1898.  El  5  de 
febrero  de  1898  me  hice  cargo  de  la  Oficina,  y  el  cuadro  detallado  ^ 
que  aparece  en  la  proxima  pagina  muestra  como  se  gasto  el  di- 
nero  durante  el  resto  del  ano  economico.  En  la  pagina  tercera 
aparece  un  cuadro  de  las  entradas  y  salidas  desde  el  1°  de  julio  de 
1898  hasta  el  30  de  noviembre  del  mismo  ano,  y  es  importante 
dicho  cuadro  porque  muestra  la  actual  condicion  de  la  Oficina  y 
sus  recursos.  La  suma  fijada  para  los  gistos  anuales  fuc  de 
$36,000,  y  aquellos  ascendieron  a  $19,430.79,  quedando  asi  el  i"* 
de  diciembre  de  1898  un  saldo  de  $16,569.21.  Las  entradas  por 
anuncios  y  ventas  del  Directorio  Comercial  y  otras  publicaciones, 
arrojaron  un  total  durante  este  periodo,  desde  el  1°  de  julio  hasta 
el  30  de  noviembre,  de  $17,812.35,  y  los  gastos  subieron  a 
$16,078.85,  dejando  un  saldo  de  $1,733.50.  A  esta  suma  he 
agregado  el  valor  de  los  anuncios  hasta  el  1°  de  diciembre  de  1898, 
$16,500,  y  el  de  cuentas  no  colectadas,  $8,000,  lo  cual  arroja  un 
total  a  favor  de  la  Oficina  de  $42,802.71  el  1°  de  diciembre  de 
1898.  En  el  cuadro  numero  cuatro  se  ex'ponen  minuciosamente 
los  gastos  hechos  por  mi  desde  el  1°  de  julio  hasta  el  1**  de  diciem- 
bre, y  alli  aparece  una  partida  de  lo  que  se  debia  por  comisiones 
segun  contrato  antes  del  1°  de  marzo  de  1898,  lo  cual  quiere  decir 
que  esas  sumas  se  adeudaban  cuando  aun  no  estaba  a  mi  cargo  la 
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Oficina,  y  he  estado  pagandolas  del  mejor  modo  que  me  ha  sido 
posible. 

El  Ministro  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  Senor  MiRou,  dijo: 
Encontramos  muy  satisfactorio  el  informe  de  Mr.  Emory  y  pode- 
mos  aprobarlo  en  su  totalidad.  Es  muy  grata  la  noticia  de  que  el 
Gobiemo  de  Chile  puede  entrar  en  la  Union  con  los  otros  paises 
latino-americanos,  haciendola  asi  completa.  Creo  que  quiza  con- 
vendria  hacer  constar  en  el  acta  una  manifestacion  del  placer  que 
la  Comision  siente  con  este  motivo. 

El  Ministro  de  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Calvo,  dijo :  Me  adhiero  en 
absoluto  a  la  mocion  del  Senor  Ministro  de  la  Republica  Argen- 
tina, y  espero  que  se  autorizara  al  Director  para  que  exprese  al 
Senor  Ministro  de  Chile  los  sinceros  deseos  que  tiene  la  Comision 
de  que  la  Republica  de  Chile  entre  a  formar  parte  de  la  Union. 

El  Senor  Presidente  dijo :  De  acuerdo  con  los  deseos  de  la 
Comision,  el  Director  se  servira  comunicar  al  Ministro  de  Chile  que 
la  posibilidad  de  que  su  pais  entre  a  formar  parte  de  la  Union  es 
motivo  de  complacencia  para  la  Comision. 

Despues  de  esto,  se  aprobo  el  informe  y  se  dieron  instrucciones 
al  Director  para  que  tomase  las  medidas  de  contumbre  a  fin  de 
que  dicho  documento  fuese  enviado  al  Congreso  de  los  Estados 
Unidos. 

Se  levanto  la  sesion. 


INFORME  ANUAL 

Oficina  de  las  RepOblicas  Americanas, 

W dshington^  ly  de  diciembre  de  i8g8, 
Al  SeFior  Secretario  de  Estado^  Presidente  de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  de 
la    Union  Internacional  de  Republicas  Americanas^  y  a  los  otros 
Miembros  de  diclia  Comision. 

Senores:  Tengo  la  honrade  someter  a  vuestra  consideracion  el 
informe  relativo  a  los  trabajos  de  la  Oficina  de  las  Republicas  Ame- 
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ricanas  desde  que  fui  designado  para  hacerme  cargo  de  ella  con 
motivo  de  la  muerte  del  ultimo  Director,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Smith, 
acaecida  el  5  de  febrero  de  1898.  La  prematura  muerte  de  Mr. 
Smith,  que  habia  estado  de  Director  menos  de  un  ano,  privo  a  la 
O ficina  de  sus servicios,  y  puso tcrmino a  la ejecucion  de  sus  proyectos, 
en  parte  realizados,  y  que  tendian  a  hacer  de  mas  alcance  y  utili- 
dad  practica  los  trabajos  que  la  Conferencia  Internacional  Ameri- 
cana tuvo  en  mira  cuando  creo  la  Oficina  en  1890.  Lo  que 
Mr.  Smith  se  proponia  esta  explicado  con  toda  claridad  en  el 
informe  anual  que  fue  preparado  segun  sus  instrucciones,  pero 
que  el  no  tuvo  tiempo  de  aprobar,  informe  que  yo  presente  a  la 
Comision  el  28  de  febrero  proximo  pasado,  por  razon  de  que, 
segun  lo  manifeste  en  mi  comunicacion  de  aquella  fecha,  contenia 
en  sustancia  sus  ideas.  Este  informe  contiene  un  resumen  cuida- 
dosamente  preparado  sobre  los  trabajos  de  la  Oficina  hasta  la  epoca 
en  que  fui  nombrado  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado,  y  con  la  aproba- 
cion  de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva,  Director  interino. 

Por  orden  del  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  el  informe  ha 
sido  impreso,  y  es  inutil,  por  tanto,  que  yo  repita  las  conclusiones 
a  que  Uega  aquel  documento.  Me  es  satisfactorio,  sin  embargo, 
poder  asegurar  que,  en  cuanto  me  ha  sido  posible,  bajo  las  condi- 
ciones  en  que  encontre  la  Oficina,  he  podido  realizar  los  planes  a 
que  el  finado  Director  daba  mayor  importancia.  Entre  estos 
proyectos,  figuraba  la  terminacion  del  Directorio  Comercial  de 
las  Republicas  Americanas,  obra  en  dos  tomos,  y  que  contiene 
2,643  P^gi^as  de  bien  escogida  materia  descriptiva  y  estadistica, 
en  las  que  se  exponen  las  riquezas  naturales,  industrias,  comercio 
y  leyes  que  afectan  la  agricultura  y  el  trafico  en  todos  los  paises 
del  hemisferio  occidental,  y  se  dan  listas  de  comerciantes  e  indus- 
triales  a  quienes  se  supone  especialmente  interesados  en  el  desa- 
rroUo  de  las  relaciones  comerciales  entre  las  diferentes  naciones. 
El  segundo  tomo,  que  contiene  1,589  paginas,  fue  terminado  en 

noviembre  de  1898,  y  se  dio  principio  a  la  distribucion  de  ejem- 
S,  Doc.  61 3 
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plares  el  24  del  mismo  mes,  6  sea  cosa  de  un  ano  despues  de  la 
publicacion  del  tomo  primero.  Esta  obra,  que  flie  proyectada  en 
su  totalidad  por  el  finado  Director,  se  considera  como  unica,  tanto 
por  su  alcance,  como  por  la  exactitud  de  los  informes  que  con- 
tiene,  y  se  cree  que  Uegara  a  ser  de  gran  valor  practice  a  las  casas 
de  comercio  que  se  dedican  6  estan  para  dedicarse  al  trafico  con 
la  America  latina,  al  4Tiismo  tiempo  que  servira  como  obra  de 
consulta  a  todos  los  que  buscan  informes  relatives  al  desarroUo 
industrial  y  comercial  de  las  Repiiblicas  americanas  y  de  las  colo- 
nias  europeas  en  el  mar  de  las  Antillas  y  en  otros  puntos  de  este 
hemisferio.  La  Oficina  esta  especialmente  agradecida  a  la  Aso- 
ciacion  Nacional  de  Manufactureros  y  al  Museo  Comercial  de 
Filadelfia  por  las  importantes  indicaciones  que  le  ban  hecho  y 
por  la  ayuda  que  le  ban  prestado  en  la  compilacion  de  listas  de 
casas  de  comercio  para  aquella  parte  del  segundo  tomo  del  Direc- 
torio  Comercial  dedicada  a  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Otro  de  los  objetos  que  el  finado  Director  se  proponia  especial- 
mente alcanzar,  segun  se  ve  por  su  informe  anual,  era  que  la 
Oficina  se  recomendase  por  si  misma  a  las  casas  de  comercio  de 
las  Repiiblicas  americanas  como  un  agencia  importante  para 
remover  los  obstaculos  que  se  oponen  al  establecimiento  de  rela- 
ciones  mercantiles  mas  estrechas  con  los  Estados  Unidos,  asi  como 
para  abrir  nuevos  mercados  al  trafico.  Me  causa  placer  poder 
asegurar  que  se  ban  becbo  progresos  en  este  sentido,  y  que  puedo 
repetir  con  enfasis  estas  palabras  del  finado  Director  en  su  informe 
anual  para  1897:  "La  Oficina  debe  gran  parte  de  su  reciente 
desarroUo  a  la  activa  participacion  y  a  la  vigilancia  de  los  repre- 
sentantes  en  Washington  de  las  varias  repiiblicas  interesadas  en 
ella."  Al  terminar  el  ano  de  1898,  la  Oficina  se  encuentra  en  una 
posicion  muy  halagadora,  pues  cuenta  con  el  apoyo  unanime  y 
cordial  de  los  representantes  diplomaticos  de  todos  los  paises  que 
componen  la  Union,  y  abriga  la  esperanza  de  que  las  Republicas 
latino-americanas   continuaran   manifestando  cada   dia   creciente 
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interes  en  sus  trabajos.  Estas  esperanzas  se  justifican  con  las 
numerosas  manifestaciones  de  aprecio  y  simpatia  existentes  en  los 
archives  de  la  Oficina.  Un  incidente  muy  grato,  y  que  vino  a 
corroborar  esta  manera  de  ver  las  cosas,  fue  la  reciente  visita  que 
hizo  a  la  Oficina  el  Senor  Presidente  de  Costa  Rica,  quien,  des- 
pues  de  haber  examinado  los  trabajos  de  la  misma,  manifesto  que 
merecian  su  aprobacion  y  que  era  su  proposito  contribuir,  en 
cuanto  le  fuese  posible,  al  desarrollo  de  dicha  Oficina. 

La  Oficina  siente  tambien  especial  agradecimiento  hacia  el 
Senor  Romero,  Ministro  de  Mexico,  que  formo  parte  de  la  Co- 
mision  Ejecutiva,  y  que  al  separarse  de  ella  en  el  mes  de  junio  proxi- 
mo pasado,  de  conformidad  con  la  disposicion  que  prescribe  que 
cada  ano  cese  en  sus  funciones  uno  de  los  miembros  de  dicho 
cuerpo,  continuo  siempre  manifestando  el  mayor  interes  en  los 
asuntos  de  la  Union  Internacional.  Asimismo  esta  muy  recono- 
cida  la  Oficina  al  ex-Ministro  del  Brasil  en  los  Estados  Unidos, 
Senor  Mendon9a,  quien  desde  que  ella  fue  organizada,  la  favore- 
ciocon  sus  indicaciones  y  con  su  apoyo  mas  decidido.  El  Senor 
Don  Carlos  Morla  Vicuna,  liltimamente  nombrado  Ministro  de 
Chile  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  ha  honrado  a  la  Oficina  con  mani- 
festaciones que  prueban  el  interes  que  toma  en  sus  trabajos.  Esto 
hace  esperar  que  el  Gobierno  chileno,  que,  a  pesar  de  haber  estado 
representado  en  la  Conferencia  Internacional  Americana  que  creo 
la  Oficina,  jamas  ha  querido  hacer  uso  de  su  derecho  de  entrar 
en  la  Union,  se  decidira  en  dia  no  lejano  a  prestar  a  la  Oficina 
su  eficaz  apoyo. 

Segun  tuve  la  honra  de  informar  a  la  Comision  en  la  sesion  del 
28  de  febrero  de  1898,  encontre  los  negocios  de  la  Oficina  en 
algun  desorden  cuando  me  hice  cargo  de  ella,  lo  cual  fue  resultado 
de  la  larga  enfermedad  del  ultimo  Director.  La  situacion  econo- 
mica  no  era  satisfactoria,  debido  a  un  contrato  que  habia  celebrado, 
con  autorizacion  de  la  Comision,  el  predecesor  del  ultimo  Director, 
en  noviembre  de   1896.     El  fin  que  la  Comision  se  propuso  al 
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aprobar  este  convenio,  fue  obtener  fondos  para  la  Oficina  por 
medio  de  anuncios  en  el  BoletIn  Mensual  de  la  misma,en  orden 
a  hacer  frente  a  los  gastos  ocasionados  por  esta  publicacion,  mejo- 
rarla  y  aumentar  su  circulacion,  teniendo  en  mira  dar  a  conocer  a 
los  diferentes  paises  los  recursos,  industrias  y  comercio  de  cada  uno. 
De  conformidad  con  el  contrato,  la  persona  encargada  de  solicitar 
anuncios  debia  recibir  por  su  comision  el  40  por  ciento  del  valor 
.  de  los  que  obtuviese.  Como  base  para  el  buen  exito  de  esta 
operacion,  se  hizo  imprimir  durante  algunos  meses  una  edicion 
del  BoLETfN  Mensual  con  un  costo  de  $9,000  cada  mes,  6  scan 
$1 08,000.  al  ano.  La  entrada  total  producida  anualmente  por  los 
avisos  fue  calculada  en  $60,000,  pero  de  esta  suma  habia  que 
sacar  el  40  por  ciento  para  el  pago  de  la  comision,  lo  cual  dejaba 
reducida  aquella  a  $36,000. 

Como  el  pago  de  las  comisiones  se  hacia  inmediatamente,  y 
era  preciso  esperar  para  el  reembolso  la  recoleccion  del  valor  de 
los  avisos,  era  evidente  que,  aunque  la  supuesta  entrada  hubiera 
sido  suficiente,  se  necesitaba  disponer  de  considerable  capital  para 
hacer  frente  a  aquellos  desembolsos.  La  cantidad  fijada  para  los 
gastos  de  la  Oficina  no  era  mas  que  de  $28,000,  y  el  aumento  de 
sus  trabajos  hacia  indispensable  que  se  empleara  considerable 
numero  de  personas,  ademas  de  las  que  ya  estaban  en  servicio.  El 
Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  voto,  en  enero  de  1898,  la  can- 
tidad de  $41,972  para  cubrir  el  deficit.  En  esa  fecha  la  Oficina 
estaba  atrasada  en  el  pago  de  los  sueldos  y  de  numerosas  reclama- 
ciones  procedentes  de  sus  operaciones  economicas,  asi  como  del 
aumento  en  los  trabajos  ocasionado  por  la  necesidad  de  compilar, 
traducir,  copiar  con  la  maquina  de  escribir,  etc.,  los  datos  requeri- 
dos  para  varias  publicaciones.  Era  claro  que  el  saldo  que  quedara 
de  la  suma  votada  para  cubrir  el  deficit  apenas  podia  bastar  para 
estos  gastos  y  para  llevar  a  buen  termino  los  trabajos  comenzados. 

En  estas  circunstancias,  indique  a  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  la 
conveniencia  de    poner  fin   al   contrato   para    solicitar   anuncios 
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mediante  el  pago  de  una  agencia  con  este  fin,  maxime  en  vista 
de  las  quejas  procedentes  de  varias  partes  contra  la  competencia 
que  los  agentes  de  una  Oficina,  sostenida  en  parte  por  el  Gobiemo 
de  los  Estados  Unidos,  hacian  a  empresas  particulares  que  se 
dedicaban  al  negocio  de  los  anuncios.  Por  otra  parte,  parecia 
posible  Uevar  a  cabo  el  pensamiento  de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva 
relativo  a  obtener  una  entrada  para  hacer  frente  a  los  gastos  del 
BoLETfN  Mensual,  con  seguir  ofreciendo  sus  columnas  a  los 
comerciantes  e  industrials,  como  un  medio  para  dar  a  conocer 
sus  efectos  en  los  mercados  adonde  deseen  enviarlos,  y  esto  sin  la 
mediacion  de  personas  que  especulan,  mas  6  menos,  en  esta  cjase 
de  negocios,  y  sin  hacer  indebida  competencia  a  empresas  particu- 
lares. La  Comision  Ejecutiva  acepto  mis  indicaciones,  y  me 
nombro  Director  de  la  Oficina  por  un  periodo  que  no  debia  pasar 
del  fin  del  ano  economico  en  curso,  esto  es,  del  30  de  junio  de 
1898,  y  me  dio  ampHa  autorizacion  para  reorganizar  la  Oficina, 
cancelar  los  contratos  celebrados  con  el  fin  de  solicitar  anuncios  6 
suscripciones,  u  otros  que  me  pareciesen  nocivos  a  los  intereses 
de  la  Oficina,  "  teniendo  siempre  en  mira  los  intereses  generales 
de  la  Union  Intemacional  y  los  deseos  de  la  Comision." 

Con  esta  autorizacion,  di  inmediatamente  aviso  de  estar  termi- 
nado  el  contrato  para  solicitar  anuncios,  y  procedi  a  reorganizar  la 
Oficina,  de  modo  a  conciliar  sus  asuntos  comerciales,  que  estimaba 
valiosos,  con  las  limitaciones  impuestas  por  su  caracter  oficial  y 
con  los  medios  de  que  se  podia  disponer. 

El  21  de  mayo  de  1898  tuve  la  satisfaccion  de  poner  en  cono- 
cimiento  de  la  Comision  que  las  medidas  economicas  adoptadas 
habian  dado  por  resultado  una  reduccion  en  cosa  de  $5,000  men- 
suales  de  los  gastos  que  se  hacian  cuando  tome  a  mi  cargo  la 
Oficina,  y  asimismo  le  manifeste  que  abrigaba  la  esperanza  de  que  los 
fondos  que  habia  disponibles  fuesen  suficientes  para  Uevar  adelante 
los  trabajos  hasta  la  conclusion  del  ano  economico,  el  dia  30  de 
junio  de  1898.     Mis  esperanzas  se  realizaron,  y  al  fin  del  citado 
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ano  quedaba  un  saldo  de  $702.78.  Las  recomendaciones  que 
hice  a  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  en  el  informe  que  presente  en  la 
sesion  del  2 1  de  mayo,  fueron  aceptadas. 

El  25  de  junio  de  1898  se  verifico  otra  sesion  de  la  Comision 
Ejecutiva,  y  en  ella  manifeste  que  se  acercaba  el  dia  30  de  junio, 
fecha  fijada  para  la  expiracion  de  mi  periodo  como  Director  provi- 
sional. Creyendo  la  Comision  que  no  era  oportuno,  bajo  las  con- 
diciones  entonces  existentes,  el  nombramiento  de  un  Director 
permanente,  resolvio  prolongar  mi  periodo  como  Director  provi. 
sional  hasta  el  1  °  de  octubre,  y  de  nuevo  me  confirio  los  poderes 
especiales  que  me  habia  dado  el  28  de  febrero.  En  las  sesiones 
de  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  del  17  de  setiembre  y  del  26  de  octubre 
de  1898,  fue  prolongado  nuevamente  el  citado  periodo. 

En  esta  ultima  sesion  se  resolvio  que  la  administracion  provi- 
sional de  la  Oficina  continuara  con  caracter  indefinido,  a  fin  de  que 
la  Comision  no  se  viese  obligada  a  emitir  otra  resolucion  sobre 
el  particular,  antes  de  que  se  hubiesen  realizado  los  proyectos  que 
estan  en  via  de  ejecucion  para  el  desarrollo  de  los  trabajos  sobre 
bases  mas  economicas. 

Los  esfuerzos  de  la  direccion  provisional  ban  sido  dedicados 
necesariamente,  en  proporcion  considerable,  a  los  trabajos  de  reor- 
ganizacion,  a  completar  los  planes  del  anterior  Director,  al  pago 
de  deudas,  y  al  arreglo  de  un  gran  numero  de  cuestiones  conse- 
cuentes  al  cambio  de  metodo  en  la  conduccion  de  los  asuntos  de  la 
Oficina.  Se  consider©  conveniente  no  solo  arreglar  los  asuntos 
de  la  Oficina,  sino  demonstrar  tambien  la  practicabilidad  de 
aumentar  su  esfera  de  accion  obteniendo  al  efecto  mayores  ingresos 
por  concepto  de  anuncios  y  venta  de  publicaciones,  evitando  de 
esta  suerte  la  necesidad  de  acudir  otra  vez  al  Congreso  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  en  solicitud  de  un  presupuesto  adicional.  Abri- 
gabase  la  esperanza  de  poder  obtener  este  resultado  sin  afectar 
indebidamente  los  derechos  de  las  personas  ocupadas  en  la  publi- 
cacion  de  anuncios  6  de  las  casas  editoriales.     El  metodo  empleado 
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para  la  obtencion  de  anuncios  dentro  de  estos  limites  esta  amplia- 
mente  expHcado  en  el  aviso  que  se  publica  en  el  BoLExfN  Men- 
suAL  desde  el  5  de  febrero  ultimo.  Los  resultados  abonan  la  espe- 
ranza  de  que  la  Oficina  recibini  el  apoyo  pecuniario  de  las  casas 
de  comercio  de  importancia  que  tienen  marcado  interes  en  el 
desarrollo  de  las  relaciones  comerciales  entre  las  varias  Republicas 
americanas,  y  justifican  asimismo  la  esperanza  de  que  en  no  lejano 
dia  el  BoLETiN  pueda  sostenerse  por  si  mismo  sin  necesidad  de 
agencia  en  comision  y  el  consiguiente  anticipo  de  dinero  a  cargo 
de  los  ingresos  por  concepto  de  anuncios. 

Los  contratos  de  anuncios  ban  sido  renovados  en  cantidad  de 
$4,961  y  se  ban  hecbo  nuevos  contratos  por  $1,018.  Estos 
resultados,  aunque  pequenos  en  proporcion  al  importe  bruto 
obtenido  bajo  el  sistema  anterior,  son  sustancialmente  aJentadores 
por  cuanto  ban  sido  obtenidos  sin  indebida  solicitud  y  dejaran  en 
beneficio  de  la  Oficina  una  utilidad  igual  a  su  importe.  No 
abrigo  duda  alguna  de  que  la  continuacion  de  la  conducta  actual 
respecto  a  los  anuncios  dara  por  resultado,  dentro  de  un  periodo 
relativamento  corto,  un  aumento  en  la  circulacion  del  BoletIn, 
un  gran  adelanto  en  el  caracter  de  las  materias  contenidas  en  el 
mismo,  y  el  mantenimiento  de  esta  publicacion  independiente- 
mente  de  la  cantidad  presupuesta  por  el  gobierno.  La  distribu- 
cion  gratuita  del  BoletIn  en  los  Estados  Unidos  ha  ocasionado 
gastos  que,  a  mi  juicio,  no  estaban  justificados  por  los  recursos  de 
la  Oficina,  y  la  circulacion  libre  esta  limitada  ahora  a  los  perio- 
dicos,  camaras  de  comercio,  bibliotecas,  funcionarios  del  gobierno 
y  personas  que  soliciten  informes  especificos.  En  las  actuates 
condiciones  he  encontrado  justificable  pedir  al  Congreso  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  que  disponga  la  publicacion  de  5,000  nilmeros 
mensuales  para  el  ano  economico  proximo  que  termina  al  30  de  junio 
de  1900,  con  el  objeto  de  distribuirlos  en  este  pais  como  medio 
de  propagar  un  conocimiento  mejor  de  las  fuentes  de  riqueza  y 
posibilidades   comerciales    de    las    Republicas  latino-americanas. 
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Una  edicion  de  8,000  numeros  es  distribuida  en  Mexico,  Centre 
America,  Sud  America  y  las  Antillas;  y  el  costo  de  esta  edicion, 
asi  como  el  de  los  numeros  que  ahora  se  estan  distribuyendo  en 
los  Estados  Unidos,  puede  sufragarse  a  mi  juicio  con  los  ingresos 
probables  por  concepto  de  anuncios. 

Ademas  de  la  publicacion  del  BoletI n,  los  trabajos  de  la  Oficina 
comprenden  la  compilacion  e  impresion,  de  cuando  en  cuando,  de 
manuales  sobre  los  diversos  paises  latino-americanos.  Cuatro  de 
estos  manuales  ban  sido  terminados,  y  solo  espero  contar  con  los 
medios  de  sufragar  su  costo  de  impresion  y  distribucion  para 
darles  publicidad.  El  anterior  Director  llamo  la  atencion  en  su 
informe  hacia  el  hecho  de  que  los  presupuestos  para  el  sostenimiento 
de  la  Oficina  no  ban  sido  nunca  suficientes  a  sufragar  los  gastos 
de  impresion  de  varios  trabajos  cuya  publicacion  debia  llevarse  a 
cabo  dentro  de  los  limites  de  la  esfera  de  accion  de  la  Oficina,  tal 
como  file  ideada  por  la  Conferencia  Internacional,  especialmente 
por  cuanto  todos  estos  documentos  deben  imprimirse  en  el  idioma 
del  pais  a  que  se  refieren,  de  igual  suerte  que  en  ingles.  Sobre 
este  punto  el  anterior  Director  se  expreso  en  los  siguientes  terminos: 

Si  se  practica  un  examen  de  investigaci6n,  se  vera  que  los  anteriores  Directores 
de  la  Oficina  se  vieron  obligados  i  acudir  a  varios  expediences  para  llevar  i.  cabo 
la  impresi6n  delos  trabajos  que  han  sido  publicados  de  cuando  en  cuando.  Habria 
sido  imposible  hacerlo  con  los  fondos  que  tenian  &  su  disposici6n.  S6I0  pudo 
hacerse  por  virtud  de  la  autorizaci6n  que  se  obtuvo  del  Congreso  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  para  imprimir  los  varios  manuales  y  otras  publicaciones,  como  documentos 
del  Congreso,  i  cargo  del  fondo  general  para  impresos. 

Como  medio  de  veneer  esta  dificultad,  en  parte  al  menos,  el 
anterior  Director  sugirio  la  idea  a  los  representantes  de  los  paises 
quecomponen  la  Union  Internacional,  de  que  se  tomaran  "  medidas 
al  objeto  de  obtener  para  la  Oficina  el  uso  de  las  cantidades  con 
que  contribuyen  las  otras  Repiiblicas,  cuyos  importes  se  pagan 
actualmente  en  la  Tesoreria  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  para  reembol- 
sar  a  esta  por  el  anticipo  de  las  diferentes  cuotas  de  aquellos  paises." 
Se  calculo  que  esta  medida  daria  un  ingreso  a  la  Oficina  de  unos 
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$45,000  6  $50,000.  Yo  he  dado  pasos  para  llevar  a  la  practica 
€Sta  sugestion,  y  se  ha  pedido  al  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
la  autorizacion  de  este  proyecto.  Se  han  dirigido  comunicaciones 
a  los  gobiernos  de  los  otros  paises  de  la  Union  Intemacional  pre- 
guntandoles  si  se  les  ofrece  objecion  alguna  respecto  del  cambio 
propuesto,  y  cuatro  de  ellos  han  contestado  ya  manifestando  su 
aquiescencia.  Las  cantidades  que  se  han  recibido  de  los  otros  paises 
han  variado  de  afio  a  ano,  pero  tengo  el  placer  de  consignar  que 
hay  fundamentos  sustanciales  para  esperar  que  las  cuotas  de  este 
ano  excedan  con  mucho  al  pron^'^dio  anual.  La  Oficina  ha  sido 
informado  del  pronto  pago  de  las  cuotas  correspondientes  a  cinco 
de  aquellos  paises,  cuyo  total  asciende  a  $5,027.78.  Uno  de  ellos, 
Venezuela,  ha  pagado  la  cantidad  de  $540.41  en  exceso  durante 
el  ano  economico  terminado  el  30  de  junio  de  1898.  Aquella 
cantidad  excede  al  total  de  importes  recibidos  de  los  otros  paises 
de  la  Union  en  el  ano  economico  anterior,  que  fue  de  $4,216.02 
Ademas  de  sus  varias  publicaciones,  la  Oficina  se  ocupa  activa- 
mente  en  suministrar  informes,  ya  verbalmente,  ya  por  escrito,  a 
los  que  los  solicitan,  no  solo  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  sino  tambien 
en  muchas  otras  partes  del  mundo,  especialmente  en  los  paises  de 
la  Union  Intemacional  Americana.  Este  ramo  de  los  trabajos 
de  la  Oficina  ha  alcanzado  tales  proporciones,  que  el  anterior 
Director  hubo  de  establecer  una  seccion  de  informacion  con  el 
objeto  especial  de  dar  contestacion  a  las  solicitudes  de  informes. 
Estas  han  continuado  aumentando  en  numero,  y  la  Oficina  recibe 
con  fi'ecuencia  cartas  de  los  otros  paises  de  la  Union,  en  las  cuales 
se  solicita  su  auxilio  al  objeto  de  obtener  informes  en  asuntos 
comerciales,  6  de  interesar  el  capital  americano  en  empresas 
mineras,  industrials  6  comerciales  en  los  di versos  paises.  Muchas 
de  las  cartas  se  refieren  en  terminos  laudatorios  al  BoletIn  Men- 
suAL  de  la  Oficina,  hecho  que  indica  que  esta  publicacion  se 
esta  distribuyendo  con  resultados  satisfactorios  en  los  paises  latino- 
americanos  y  que  se  esta  dando  a  conocer  como  medio  practico 
de  fomentar  el  comercio.     La  Oficina  responde  a  las  solicitudes 
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de  los  iniciadores  de  empresas  especiales  en  busca  de  capital 
americano,  llamando  solamente  la  atencion  a  talcs  empresas  en  las 
paginas  del  BoletIn,  despues  de  convencerse,  tras  cuidadosa 
investigacion,  de  que  propiamente  puede  darse  publicidad  a  talcs 
proyectos.  En  los  casos  en  que  la  Oficina  no  puede  prestar 
ayuda  alguna,  se  sugiere  a  los  solicitantes  que  acudan  a  las  corpo- 
racioncs  comerciales  de  los  Estados  Unidos  que  esten  comprendi- 
das  mas  especificadamente  dentro  del  campo  de  accion  que  intcresa 
al  soHcitante. 

Las  preguntas  que  generalmentc  se  hacen,  se  refieren  a  las 
fuentes  especiales  agricolas  y  mineras  de  los  varios  paiscs;  a  la 
manera  de  obtener  tierras  para  el  cultivo,  para  la  cria  de  ganado, 
y  para  la  mincria ;  los  metodos  emplcados  para  la  febricacion  de 
azucar  y  produccion  de  cafe,  cacao,  goma  elastica,  firutas  tropicalcs, 
etc.,  y  las  medidas  que  se  ban  de  tomar  para  adquirir  tierras,  ya 
sea  para  la  aplicacion  de  la  actividad  privada  6  para  llevar  a  cabo 
empresas  en  una  escala  mas  comprensiva.  Con  frecuencia  se  piden 
informes  accrca  de  los  dercchos  impuestos  en  las  aranceles  de  los 
diversos  paises  sobre  articulos  6  clases  especiales  de  mercancias^ 
dercchos  de  entrada  y  ordenanzas  de  puertos,  estadisticas  de  expor- 
tacion  e  importacion,  condiciones  impuestas  por  las  leyes  de  un 
pais  respecto  a  las  industrias  y  al  comercio,  nombres  de  los  fun- 
cionarios  del  gobiemo  a  quien  hay  que  dirigirse  en  asuntos  espe- 
ciales, etc.  De  los  paises  latino-americanos  vienen,  en  numero  crc- 
ciente,  solicitudes  de  informes  sobre  los  mercados  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  con  relacion  a  ciertos  productos  de  aqucUos  paises  y  a  las 
clases  de  articulos  que  se  producen  6  fabrican  en  los  Estados 
Unidos,  que  pudieran  tomarse  en  cambio,  los  nombres  de  los 
importadores  y  exportadores  interesados  en  el  comercio  latino- 
americano,  y  otros  particularcs  que  acusan  un  grande  deseo'de 
cultivar  relaciones  mas  estrechas. 

En  cumplimiento  de  la  recomendacion  hecha  por  el  anterior 
Director  en  su  informe  a  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  en  febrero  ultimo, 
la  Oficina  fue  representada — exhibiendo  al  efecto  sus  trabajos-— en  la 
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Exposicion  Internacional  Transmisi3ipiana  de  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
la  cual  se  cerro  el  31  de  octubre  ultimo.  En  el  BoLETfN  de 
noviembre  de  1898,  paginas  777-779,  se  encontrara  un  informe 
presentado  por  el  agente  de  la  Oficina  en  aquella  Exposicion- 
En  este  informe  se  indica  que  la  exhibicion  hecha  por  la  Oficina 
vino  a  llenar  unobjeto  iitil,  no  solo  haciendo  conocer  mas  extensa- 
mente  al  pueblo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  la  utilidad  de  la  Oficina, 
sino  tambicn  atrayendo  la  atencion  hacia  las  posibilidades  comer- 
ciales  c  industriales  de  Mexico,  Centro  y  Sud  America,  y  las 
Indias  Occidentales.  El  anterior  Director  sugirio  tambien  la  idea 
de  que  la  Oficina  fuese  rcpresentada  en  la  Exposicion  de  Paris  de 
1900,  asi  como  en  las  exposiciones  que  hayan  de  celebrarse  en 
los  distintos  paises  de  la  Union  Internacional.  Como  mi  cargo 
de  Director  es  meramente  provisional,  no  he  encontrado  justi- 
ficable  el  tomar  medidas  para  Uevar  a  cabo  estas  recomendaciones, 
pero  las  someto  respetuosamente  a  la  consideracion  de  la  Comision 
Ejecutiva. 

Acompano  un  informe  sobre  la  situacion  economica  de  la 
Oficina  durante  el  ano  economico  que  termino  el  30  de  junio  de 
1898,  y  que  comprende  tambien  el  periodo  transcurrido  desde  la 
fecha  en  que  me  hice  cargo  de  la  Oficina,  en  5  de  febrero  ultimo 
hasta  el  1  del  corriente ;  acompano  tambien  los  numeros  del  Bol- 
etin  Mensual  publicados  durante  el  pasado  ano  economico,  en  los 
cuales  se  da  cuenta  sucesivamente  de  los  trabajos  realizados  por 
la  Oficina. 

Es  objeto  de  gran  placer  para  mi  reiterar  en  mi  propio  nombre 
las  expresiones  de  reconocimiento  que  el  anterior  Director  hizo 
presente  a  la  Comision  Ejecutiva,  y  que  yo  extiendo  a  los  repre- 
sentantes  de  todos  los  paises  de  la  Union  Internacional  por  su 
valiosa  cooperacion  en  el  manejo  de  los  trabajos  de  la  Oficina  y  su 
cordial  apoyo  de  los  fuerzos  hechos  para  aumentar  su  utilidad. 
Tengo  la  honra  de  ser  vuestro  atento  servidor, 

Frederic  Emory, 

Director, 


I 
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INGRESOS 

Del  1°  (ie  Julio  de  iSgj  a  1 30  tie  junto  de  i8g8. 
Presupuesto: 

Anual,  1898 $28,  cxx).  00 

Adicional,  189S 41,  972.  00 

$69,972.00 

Anuncios 32, 051. 41 

For  concepto  de  ventas; 

Directorio  Comercial i6,  6S1.  50 

Otras  publicaciones 5. 904.  14 

22.585.64 

Total 1 24,  609. 05 

Gastos 123,  906.  27 

Balance  el  i"  de  julio  i  de  1898 702.  78 


GASTOS 


Dfl  7°  de  julio  dc  iSg"]  al  jo  de  junio  de  /Sq8. 


Sueldos 

Articulos  de  escribir. 

Alquiler  de  la  Oficina 

Comisiones 

Gastos  de  la  Oficina  de  Niieva 

York 

Mdquinas  de  Escribir 

Muebles,  reparaciones,  etc 

Sellos  de  correo 

Biblioteca , 

Cablegramas  y  telegramas 

Impresi6n 

Mapas 

Tel^fono 

Otros 


Paffado  por  el  OfiLcial  paga- 
aor  del  Departamento  de 
Estado. 


Del    presu- 
puesto    de 

1899. 


$37,999-^ 

6,  968.  95 

1,666.  66 

5,  884.  70 

360. 83 
1,086,07 

1,  191-65 
778.00 

89.  12 
731-62 

7,  636.  01 

2,  714.  34 
263.  96 

2,  547.  44 


Total i     69,  919.  04 


De  los  ingre- 
sos  por  con- 
cepto de 
ventas,  ren- 
tas,  etc. 


, 184.  58 
964.  69 

833-  35 
5,  200. 00 

553.  43 
165.  79 


■     •    •     •   1 

241. 

61 

127. 

91 

II, 

773. 

94 

62. 

50 

2, 

314. 

45 

Paffado  por 
el  Director 
de  la  Ofici- 
na* del  fon- 
do  de  los 
iroductos 
le  ventas, 
rentas,  etc. 


30,  422.  25 


I. 


$3,  908.  16 
781.00 


13,  105.  80 

2,  065.  63 


450.00 

100.  60 

96.  46 

I,  000.  00 

206.  25 

I,  851.08 


23.  564.  98 


Total. 


$50.  092.  43 

8,  714-64 

2,  500.  01 

24,  190.  50 

2.  979.  89 
i,oS6.  07 

1.357.44 

1,  228.00 

431.  33 

955.99 
20.  409.  95 

2.  920.  59 
326.  46 

6.712.97 


123.906.27 


*  No  se  ha  hecho  pago  alguno  por  el  Director  desde  5  de  febrero  de  189S,  con 
excepci6n  de  los  recibos  expedidos  contra  el  oficial  pagador  del  Departamento  de 
Estado,  para  su  pago  de  los  fondos  del  presupuesto,  6  de  los  ingresos  por  concepto 
de  ventas,  rentas,  etc.,  que  se  depositan  inmediatamente  en  la  tesorerla  de  los  Estados 
Unidos. 
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Del  J  lie  fehrfro  de  i8g8  al  jo  de  junto  de  18^. 


Sueldos 

Articulos  de  escribir 

Alquiler  de  oficina 

Comisiones  por  contratos  hechos  con  anterio- 

ridad  al  i  de  marzo  de  1898 

Gastos  de  la  oficina  de  Nueva  York 

Muebles 

Biblioteca 

Cablegramas  y  telegramas 

Impresi6n 

Mapas 

Tel6fono 

Otros 


Paj^ado  por 
el  oficial  paga- 

dor  del 

Departamento 

de  Bstado, 

presupuesto 

de  1898. 


Paffado  por 

el  Oficial  paga- 

dor,  ingresos, 

etc. 


$19,  476.  57 

3,  666.  10 

666.66 


335.  83 

555.61 

32.  12 

602.  80 

6,  142.  38 

2.  347.  50 
97.02 

I.  522.  28 


Total 


35,  444.  87 


$514.  61 
13.69 

333-  34 

5,  200.  00 

553-  45 


145.  69 
10,  750.  26 


I,  684.  97 


19, 196.  01 


Total. 


$19,991.  18 

3.  679-  79 
1,000.00 

5,  200.  00 

889.  28 

555.61 

177.81 
602.  80 

16,  892.  64 

2,  347.  50 

97.02 

3»  207.  25 


54, 640.  88 


Total  de  ingresos  y  gastos  del  /°  de  Julio  de  i8g8  al  jo  de  noviemhre  de  i8g8. 

Presupuesto  anual,  1899 ....  $36,  000.  00 

Gastos 19,  430.  79 


Balance,  i'  de  diciembre  de  1898 $16,  569.  21 

Ingresos  por  concept©  de  ventas,  rentas,  etc: 

Balance,  i**  de  julio  de  1898 649.  82 

Por  concept©  de  anuncios $16, 444.  70 

Por  ventas: 

Directorio  Comercial $260.  00 

Otras  publicaciones 457.  83 

717.83 


Gastos 


17. 162.  53 

17.812.35 
16,  078.  85 


Balance,  i"  de  diciembre  de  1898 i,  733.  50 

Valor  de  los  anuncios,  i"  de  diciembre  de  1898 16,  500. 00 

Cuentas  no  cobradas 8, 000.  00 


Total  de  ingresos  de  la  Oficina,  i"  de  diciembre  de  189S 42,  802.  71 
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GASTOS. 

Del  1°  dc'  Julio  lie  iSgS  al  jo  de  rwTAembre  de  i8g8. 


Sueldos 

Articulos  de  escribir 

Alquiler 

Iinpresi6n 

Sellos  de  correo , 

Biblioteca 

Comisiones    por  contratos  antes   del    1°  de 

marzo  de  189S , 

Tel^fono 

Otros 


Del  prcsu- 

puesto  anu- 

al  de  1899. 


;i4,  830.  44 
85.80 

833.  33 

3.  279.  25 

153.17 

36.50 


Total 


33.75 
178. 55 


19. 430.  79 


De  los  ingre- 

sos  por  ven- 

tas,  rentas, 

etc. 


$2,  743.  54 
52.41 

9.  456.  36 

266.00 

II.  25 

2.375.18 

33.75 
I,  140.  36 


16,  078.  85 


Total. 


>I  7,  573.98 
138.  21 

833.  33 
12,735.61 

419-  17 
47-75 

2,375.18 

67.50 

1,318.91 


35.  509.  64 


RELATORIO 


1>A 


SECRETARIA  DAS  REPUBLICAS  AMERICANAS. 


MENSAGEM  DO  PRESIDENTE  DOS  ESTADOS  UNipOS  REMET- 
TENDO-O  AO  CONGRESSO.— CARTA  DO  SECRETARIO  DE 
ESTADO  COMPENDIANDO  OS  RESULTADOS  OBTIDOS. 

RESTABELECIMENTO    DAS    RELAgOES    COM    A    REPUBLICA    ARGEN- 
TINA—ENTRADA     PROVAVEL     DO    CHILE     NA     UNIAO  — RECENTES 
'  PROGRESSOS  FEITOS  NOS  TRABALHOS  DA  SECRETARIA. 

O  relatorio  annual  do  Director  da  Secretaria  das  Republicas 
Americanas  para  o  anno  de  1898  foi  remettido,  com  os  docu- 
mentos  annexos,  ao  Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  a  6  de 
Janeiro,  acompanhado  da  seguinte  mensagem  do  Presidente: 

Ao  Senado  e  Camara  de  Deputados : 

Remetto  juntamente  com  esta  uma  communica92[o  do  Secreta- 
rio  de  Estado  que  contem  o  relatorio  annual  do  Director  da  Sec- 
retaria das  Republicas  Americanas,  com  os  documentos  annexos. 

Havendo  melhorado  a  condi9ao  da  Secretaria  e  prestando  esta 
hoje  maiores  servi9os,  segundo  o  manifestei  em  minha  mensagem 
annual,  e  em  vista  das  promessas  de  que  as  outras  Republicas 
americanas  se  interessarSo  mais  em  sua  manuten95o,  dou  minha 
sincera  approvacSo  as  recommenda9oes  do  Secretario  de  Estado. 
Estou  seguro  de  que  sera  tao  agradavel  para  o  Congresso,  como 
o  tem  sido  para  mim,  a  noticia  de  que  a  Republica  Argentina 
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tern  resolvido  a  restabelecer  suas  rela96es  com  a  Secretaria,  e  de 
que  ha  esperan9as  de  que  a  Uni2lo  Internacional  Americana, 
creada  pela  notavel  conferencia  dos  representantes  de  nossas  repub- 
licas  irmas  e  dos  Estados  Unidos,  que  celebrou  suas  sessdes  em 
Washington  em  1889-90,  chegue  a  ser  completa  pela  adhes^o  da 
Republica  do  Chile  ao  pacto  que  se  firmou  para  a  manuten92Lo  da 
Secretaria  como  orgSLo  da  UniSo.  Os  interesses  dos  Estados 
Unidos  em  levar  a  efFeito  os  louvaveis  desejos  da  Conferencia 
Internacional  para  promover  nao  somente  o  commercio  mas  mais 
estreitas  rela95es  de  amizade  entre  as  Republicas  deste  hemispherio, 
sSo  tao  evidentes,  que  nao  duvido  que  a  Secretaria  contara  com 
as  sympathias  e  o  apoio  do  Congresso  em  seu  caracter  de  agencia 
practica  para  a  realiza92lo  dos  objectos  mencionados. 

William  McKinley. 
Palacio  Executivo, 

Washington^  6  de  "Janeiro  de  i8gg. 

CARTA  DO  SECRETARIO  DE  ESTADO. 

Senhor  Presidente  : 

Tenho  a  honra  de  remetter-vos  o  relatorio  annual  do  Director 
da  Secretaria  das  Republicas  Americanas,  que  versa  principal- 
mente  sobre  a  administra9ao  provisoria  da  Secretaria  desde  o 
fallecimento  do  ultimo  director,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Smith,  no  dia  5 
de  Fevereiro  de  1898.  O  relatorio  foi  lido  e  approvado  na 
reuni^o  da  Commissao  Executiva  da  Uni^o  Internacional  das 
Republicas  Americanas,  realizada  no  dia  17  do  mez  corrente. 
Observar-se-ha  que  os  esfor9os  do  Director  provisorio,  que  e  um 
empregado  da  Secretaria  de  Estado,  designado  no  mez  de  Feve- 
reiro proximo  passado,  com  a  approva92Lo  da  Commissao  Execu- 
tiva, para  que  se  fizesse  cargo  da  Secretario,  tem  sido  dirigidos 
principalmente  a  realiza9ao  dos  importantes  projectos  de  seu  pre- 
decessor, assim  como  a  fazer  frente  as  difficuldades  economicas 
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produzidas  em  sua  maior  parte  por  opera96es  mercantis  a  que  deu 
lugar  um  contrato  celebrado  pela  Commissao  Executiva  em 
Novembro  de  1896,  afim  de  obter  annuncios  para  o  Boletim 
Mensal,  e  tambem  a  conciliar  a  opposi9ao  de  algumas  emprezas 
periodisticas  e  outras  a  concurrencia  que  Ihes  fazia  uma  Secretaria 
sustentada,  em  parte,  por  verbas  votadas  pelo  Congresso  dos 
Estados  Unidos,  com  os  desejos  da  CommissSo  Executiva  de 
obter  fundos  para  manter  a  Secretaria  e  augmentar  devidamente 
suas  opera96es. 

Me  e  satisfactorio  poder  assegurar  que  a  administra9ao  proviso- 
ria  tem  obtido  os  fins  indicados,  e  que  a  Secretaria  parece  haver 
entrado  em  uma  via  de  desenvolvimento  que  promette  a  gradual 
realiza9§io  dos  propositos  da  Conferencia  I nternacional  Americana 
de  1889-90,  que  a  establec'eu  como  uma  agencia  para  promover 
as  rela96es  commerciaes  e  fraternaes  eritre  as  varias  republicas  do 
hemispherio  occidental.  Os  esfor9os  da  Secretaria  no  passado, 
segundo  se  indicou  no  relatorio  annual  do  Director  para  o  anno 
de  1897,  tem  sido  necessariamente  de  caracter  mais  ou  menos 
experimental,  devido  ao  facto  de  que  o  piano  tra9ado  pela  Con- 
ferencia I  nternacional  era  novo,  tanto  em  sua  concep9ao  como  em 
seu  alcance,  e  para  leval-o  a  effeito  havia  de  resolver  muitos  pro- 
blemas  complicados.  E  de  esperar  que  estejamos  ja  andando 
sobre  terreno  firme,  e  nos  induz  a  nutrir  essa  esperan9a  nio  so  a 
condi9ao  actual  da  Secretaria  e  o  que  promette  para  o  futuro,  mas  o 
facto  de  que  as  outras  republicas  da  UniSo  Ihe  estato  prestando 
seu  apoio  cordial  e  decidido. 

Pelo  relatorio  do  Director  se  ve  que  o  pedido  ultimamente  feito 

as  Republicas  latinas  de  que  pagassem  suas  quotas  annuaes  para  a 

manuten9ao  da  Secretaria  tem  dado  em  resultadoque  cinco  dellas 

tem  pago  uma  quantia  maior  do  que  toda  a  somma  recebida 

durante  o  exercicio  anterior.     Tambem  se  observara  que  alguns 

dos  membros  da  Uniao  I  nternacional  que  por  alguns  annos  haviam 

deixado  de  figurar  nella,  manifestam  agora  desejos  de  restabelecer 
S.  Doe.  51 4 
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suas  passadas  rela96es  com  a  Secretaria,  e  de  volver  a  contribuir 
com  suas  quotas  para  a  manutencSo  da  mesma.  Um  dos  paizcs 
em  referenda  c  a  Republica  Argentina  que  acaba  de  communicar 
officialmente  sua  intencao  de  obrar  da  maneira  indicada.  0 
Director  tambem  chama  a  attencao  para  o  interesse  que  manifcsta 
o  Ministro  do  Chile  nos  Estados  Unidos  a  respeito  da  Secretaria, 
o  qual  justifica  a  esperan9a  de  que  aquella  Republica,  que  foi  o 
unico  dos  pai/es  que  participaram  na  Conferencia  Internacional 
Americana  que  nao  entrou  na  Uniao,  se  resolvera  a  entrar  nella, 
completando  assim  a  uniao  das  republicas  americanas,  destinada  a 
fazer  mais  estreitos  os  la90S  que  as  ligam  para  beneficio  de  todas. 

No  momento  em  que  a  attencao  de  todos  se  dirige  com  mais 
interesse  que  nunca  para  os  mercados  que  em  outras  terras  se 
ofFerecem  a  industria  e  ao  commercio  dos  Estados  Unidos,  e  da 
maior  importancia  que  aproveitemos  as  numerosas  mostras  de 
amizade  que  nos  dao  nossos  vizinhos  do  sul  com  o  fim  de 
estabelecer  uma  permuta  de  productos  e  de  ajudar-nos  mutua- 
mente;  e  si  tomamos  em  consideracao  os  muitos  pontos  em  que 
OS  interesses  e  aspiracoes  das  republicas  latino-americanas  estao  de 
accordo  com  os  que  estao  mais  protundamente  gravados  em  nossa 
vida  nacional,  c  evidente  que  cada  passo  que  tenda  a  identificar- 
nos  em  sympathias  e  propositos  deve  contribuir  de  modo  sensivel 
ao  desenvolvimento  economico  e  social,  tanto  de  nossas  republicas 
irmas  como  de  nos  mesmos.  Desde  o  ponto  de  vista  dos  services 
que  neste  sentido  pode  prestar  a  Secretaria  das  Republicas  Ameri- 
canas, o  augmento  que  se  dc  a  seus  trabalhos  de  accordo  com  as 
miras  dos  representantes  dos  outros  paizes  que  figuram  na  Uniao 
Internacional  deve,  a  meu  juizo,  ser  motivo  de  congratulacoes,  e 
me  permitto  indicar  que  se  chame  a  attencao  do  Congresso  pan 
o  facto  de  que  se  estao  fazendo  esfor9os  para  economizar  v 
augmentar  os  recursos  da  Secretaria  para  que  seja  de  maior  utili- 
dade  com  o  menor  custo  possivel  ao  thesouro  publico. 

Ao  meu  pedido,  o  Secretario  do  Thesouro  tem  enviado  ao  Con- 
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gresso  o  or9amento  da  despeza  da  Secretaria  para  o  proximo  exer- 

cicio,  assim  como  um  projecto  de  lei  para  que  se  permitta  a  dita 

Secretaria  fazer  uso  das  quantias  que  se  recebam  dos  outros  paizes 

durante  o  presente  anno  fiscal.    As  razoes  que  se  tiveram  em  mira 

ao  formular  este  projecto  de  lei  estao  expostas  nas  communicacoes 

do  Director  da  Secretaria  que  acompanham  as  que  o  Secretario 

do  Thesouro  tern  dirigido  a  Camara  dos  Deputados,  e  espero  que 

o  Congresso  as  estimara  justificadas  peias  necessidades  do  caso. 

Tenho  a  honra  de  apoiar  a  recommenda^ao  do  Director  de  que 

se  peca   autorisacao  ao  Congresso    para  imprimir    2,500  exem- 

plares  do  relatorio  annual,  afim  de  que  a  Secretaria  possa  distri- 

buil-os  para  satistazer  os  pedidos  de  infbrmacao  que  se  recebem 

acerca  de  sua  condicao  actual  e  seus  pianos  para  o  fiituro. 

Sou  de  \' .  wS.  attento  respeitador, 

John   Hay. 
Secrktaria  dk   Estado. 

liasliington^  jo  dc  Dczcmbro  dc  i8g8. 

CARTA  DO  DIRECTOR. 

Secretaria  das  Replblicas  Americanas, 

Ha^h/ngton^  D.  C,  2/  dc  Dezembro  de  i8g8. 

Senhor  :  De  contormidade  com  as  instruccoes  que  me  foram 
dadas  pela  Commissao  Executiva  da  Uniao  Internacional  das 
Republicas  Americanas,  na  sessao  de  1 7  do  corrente,  tenho  a 
honra  de  rogar-vos  que  o  relatorio  que  acompanha  a  esta  e  que 
versa  sobre  os  trabalhos  da  Secretaria  das  Republicas  Americanas 
durante  o  anno  passado,  juntamente  com  um  curto  resumo  das 
deliberacoes  da  Commissao  Executiva  na  dita  sessao,  seja  sub- 
mettido  ao  Senhor  Presidente  afim  de  que  seja  remettido  ao  Con- 
gresso dos  Estados  Unidos. 

Alcm  da  noticia,  contida  no  relatorio,  de  que  e  possivel  que  a 
Republica  do  Chile  dc  por  primeira  vez  seu  apoio  a  Secretaria, 
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me  agrada  poder  manifestar  que  acabo  de  ser  informado  official- 
mente  de  que  a  Republica  Argentina,  que  desde  1 89 1  nao  tinha 
contribuido  para  a  manuten9ao  da  Secreteria,  tern  resolvido  tomar 
as  medidas  necessarias  afim  de  restabelecer  suas  antigas  rela9oes. 
Este  feliz  resultado  se  deve  especialmente  ao  Dr.  Don  Martik 
Garcia  Merou,  Ministro  da  Republica  Argentina  em  Washing- 
ton, quem  tern  sido  empenhado  em  fazer  comprehender  a  seu 
Governo  a  importancia  crescente  da  Secretaria. 

Afim  de  poder  responder  as  perguntas  que  de  muitas  partes  se 
me  dirigem  a  respeito  da  condi9ao  e  propositos  da  Secretaria,  me 
permitto  recommendar-vos  que  se  pe9a  ao  Congresso  autorisa9ao 
para  imprimir  uma  edi9ao  de  2,500  exemplares  dotrelatorio  annual, 
afim  de  que  possam  ser  distribuidos  pela  Secretaria. 
Sou  de  V.  S.  muito  attento  servidor, 

Frederic  Emory, 

Director, 

Ao  Senhor  Secretario  de  Estado, 


ACTA  DA  SESSAO  DA  COMMISSAO  EXECUTIVA  DA  UNlAO  INTERNA- 
CIONAL  DAS  REPUBLICAS  AMERICANAS  QUE  SE  REALIZOU 
SABBADO,  17  DE  DEZEMBRO  DE  1898. 

Washington,  D.  C,  ly  dc  Dezcmhro  de  i8g8. 

A  Commissao  Executiva  da  UniSio  Internacional  das  Republicas 
Americanas  reuniu-se  na  sala  de  recep9ao  da  Secretaria  de  Estado, 
Sabbado,  1 7  de  Dezembro  de  1 898,  as  1 1  horas  da  manha. 

A  reuniSo  foi  presidida  pelo  Honrado  John  Hay,  Secretario 
de  Estado. 

Os  outros  membros  que  estiveram  presentes  tbram : 

O  Sr.  Dr.  Don  MartIn  GarcIa  Merou,  Ministro  da  Republica 
Argentina. 

O  Sr.  Don  Joa^uim  Bernardo  Calvo,  Ministro  de  Costa  Rica. 

O  Sr.  Don  Manuel  M.  Ponte,  Encarregado  de  Negocios  de 
Venezuela. 
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O  Director  da  Secretaria  das  Republicas  Americanas,  Mr. 
Emory,  tambem  esteve  presente. 

Havendo  manifestado  a  Commissao  que  estava  prompta  paradar 
principio  a  sessSo,  o  Director  leu  o  relatorio  annual  da  Secretaria, 
depois  do  qual  explicou  os  pontos  principaes  relativos  a  quest^io 
economica,  e  o  fez  como  segue : 

Na  primeira  pagina  se  da  conta  da  receita  e  despeza  durante  o 
exercicio  findo  em  30  de  Julho  de  1898.  No  dia  f  de  Fevereiro 
de  1898  encarreguei-me  da  administra9§io  da  Secrc;taria,  e  o  quadro 
detalhado  que  apparece  na  proxima  pagina  mostra  como  se  gastou 
o  dinheiro  durante  o  resto  do  exercicio.  Na  pagina  terceira 
apparece  um  quadro  da  receita  e  despeza  desde  o  dia  1°  de  Julho 
de  1898  ate  o  dia  30  de  Novembro  do  mesmo  anno,  e  esse  quadro 
e  importante  porque  mostra  a  actual  condi9ao  da  Secretaria  e  seus 
recursos. 

A  verba  votada  para  os  gastos  annuaes  foi  de  $36,ocx),  e  aquelles 
ascenderam  a  $19,430.79,  ficando  assim  no  dia  1°  de  Dezembro 
de  1898  um  saldo  de  $16,569.21.  A  receita  proveniente  de 
annuncios  e  vendas  do  Directorio  Commercial  e  outras  publica- 
96es,  durante  este  periodo,  desde  o  1**  de  Julho  ate  o  30  de 
Novembro,  foi  de  $17,812.35,  e  as  despezas  subiram  a  $16,078.85, 
deixando  um  saldo  de  $11733.50.  A  esta  somma  tenho  aggre- 
gado  o  valor  dos  annuncios  ate  o  1°  de  Dezembro  de  1898, 
$16,500,  e  o  de  contas  nao  coUectadas,  $8,000,  o  qual  mostra  um 
total  a  favor  da  Secretaria  de  $42,802.71,  no  dia  1^  de  Dezembro  de 
1898.  No  quadro  numero  quatro  se  expdem  minuciosamente  os 
gastos  feitos  por  mini  desde  o  1°  de  Julho  ate  o  1°  de  Dezembro, 
e  alii  apparece  uma  parcella — commissoes  segundo  contrato  antes 
do  1^  de  Mar9o  de  1898 — o  qual  quer  dizer  que  essas  sommas 
estavam  contrahidas  quando  ainda  nao  estava  a  meu  cargo  a  Sec- 
retaria, e  tenho  estado  pagando-as  do  melhor  modo  que  me  tern 
sido  possivel. 
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O  Ministro  da  Republica  Argentina,  Senhor  Merou,  disse: 
Encontramos  muito  satisfactorio  o  relatorio  de  Mr.  Emory  e 
podemos  approval-o  em  sua  totalidade.  Causa  muita  satis- 
fa9ao  a  noticia  de  que  o  Governo  do  Chile  pode  entrar  na  Uniao 
com  OS  outros  paizes  latino-americanos,  fazendo-a  assim  coni- 
pleta.  Creio  que  talyez  seria  conveniente  fazer  constar  na  acta 
uma  manifesta9ao  do  prazer  que  a  Commissao  sente  com  este 
motivo. 

O  Ministro  de  Costa  Rica,  Senhor  Calvo,  disse:  Approve  a 
indica9^o  do  Sr.  Ministro  da  Republica  Argentina,  e  espero  que 
se  autorisara  ao  Director  para  que  exprima  ao  Sr.  Ministro  do 
Chile  OS  sinceros  desejos  que  tern  a  Commissao  de  que  a  Repub- 
lica do  Chile  entre  a  formar  parte  da  Uniao. 

O  Sr.  Presidentk  disse:  De  accordo  com  os  desejos  da  Com- 
missao, o  Director  se  servira  a  communicar  ao  Ministro  do  Chile 
a  satisfa^ao  que  sente  a  Commissao  ao  receber  a  noticia  de  que  este 
paiz  possa  entrar  na  Uniao. 

Depois  disto,  o  relatorio  foi  approvado  e  se  deram  instruccoes 
ao  Director  para  que  tjomasse  as  medidas  de  costume  afim  de  que 
o  dito  documento  fosse  enviado  ao  Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos. 

Levantou-se  a  sessao. 


RELATORIO  ANNUAL. 

Secretaria  das   Republkas  Americanas, 

irasbington^  ly  dc  Dezembro  de  i8gS. 

Ao  Sr,  Sccrctario  dc  Estado^  Presidcnte  da  Commissao  Exerutrca  da 
Uniao  hUernacional  das  Republica s  Americanas^  c  aos  outros  mem-' 
hros  da  dita  Commissao: 

Senhores  :  Tenho  a  honra  de  submetter  a  vossa  consideracao 
o  relatorio  relativo  aos  trabalhos  da  Secretaria  das  Republicas 
Americanas  desde  que  fui  designado  para  encarregar-me  da  admi- 
nistra9ao  della  com  motivo  do  fallecimento  do  ultimo  Director, 
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Mr.  Joseph  P.  Smith,  a  5  de  Fevereiro  de  1898.  A  prematura 
morte  de  Mr.  Smith,  que  tinha  estado  Director  menos  de  urn 
anno,  privou  a  Secretaria  de  seus  servi^os,  e  poz  termo  a  execu- 
9ao  de  seus  projectos,  em  parte  realizados,  e  que  tendiam  a  faze^* 
de  mais  alcance  e  utilidade  pratica  os  trabalhos  que  a  Conferencia 
Internacional  Americana  teve  em  vista  quando  estabeleceu  a 
Secretaria  em  1890.  O  que  Mr.  Smith  se  propunha  esta  expli- 
cado  com  toda  claridade  no  relatorio  annual  que  foi  preparado 
segundo  suas  instruc9oes,  mas  que  elle  nao  teve  tempo  de  appro- 
var,  relatorio  que  eu  apresentei  a  Commissao  a  28  de  T  evereiro 
proximo  passado,  por  razao  de  que,  segundo  o  manifestei  em 
minha  communica9ao  daquella  data,  continha  em  substancia  suas 
ideas.  Este  relatorio  contem  um  resumo  cuidadosamente  pre- 
parado sobre  os  trabalhos  da  Secretaria  ate  a  epoca  em  que  fui 
nomeado  pelo  Secretario  de  Estado,  e  com  a  approvacjao  da  Com- 
missao Executiva,  Director  interino. 

Por  ordem  do  Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos,  o  relatorio  tem 
sido  impresso,  e  e  inutil,  portanto,  que  eu  repita  as  conclusoes  a 
que  chega  aquelle  documento.  Me  e  satisfactorio,  sem  embargo, 
poder  assegurar  que  em  quanto  me  tem  sido  possivel,  sob  as  con- 
di9oes  em  que  encontrei  a  Secretaria,  tenho  podido  realizar  os 
pianos  a  que  o  finado  Director  dava  maior  importancia.  Entre 
estes  projectos,  figurava  a  conclusao  do  Directorio  Commercial  das 
Republicas  Americanas,  obra  em  dous  volumes,  e  que  contem  2, 
643  paginas  de  bem  escolhida  materia  descriptiva  e  estatistica,  nas 
quaes  se  expoem  as  riquezas  naturaes,  industrias,  commercio  e  leis 
que  se  referem  a  agricultura  e  ao  commercio  em  todos  os  paizes 
do  hemispherio  occidental,  e  se  dao  listas  de  commerciantes  e 
industriaes  especialmente  interessados  no  desenvolvimento  das 
rela95es  commerciaes  entre  as  difFerentes  na96es. 

O  segundo  volume,  que  contem  1,589  paginas,  toi  publicado 
em  Novembro  de  1898,  e  se  deu  principio  a  distribui9ao  de  exem- 
plares  a  24  do  mesmo  mez,  ou  um  anno  depois  da  publica9ao  do 
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primeiro  volume.  Est^  obra  que  foi  projectada  em  sua  totalidade 
pelo  finado  Director,  e  considerada  como  unica,  tanto  per  seu 
alcance  como  pela  exactidao  das  informa95es  que  contem,  e  se 
cre  que  chegara  a  ser  de  grande  valor  pratico  as  casas  de  com- 
mercio  que  se  dedicam  ao  commercio  com  a  America  Latina,  ao 
mesmo  tempo  que  servira  como  obra  de  referencia  a  todos  os  que 
procuram  informa96es  relativas  ao  desenvolvimento  industrial  e 
commercial  das  Republicas  Americanas  e  das  colonias  europeas 
no  mar  das  antilhas  e  em  outros  pontos  deste  hemispherio.  A 
Secretaria  esta  especialmente  agradecida  a  Associacao  Nacional 
de  Manufactureiros  e  ao  Museu  Commercial  de  Philadelphia 
pelas  importantes  indica96es  que  Ihe  tem  feito  e  pela  ajuda  que 
Ihe  tem  prestado  na  compila^ao  de  listas  de  casas  de  commercio 
para  aquella  parte  do  segundo  volume  do  Directorio  Commercial 
dedicada  aos  Estados  Unidos. 

Outro  dos  fins  que  o  finado  Director  se  propunha  especialmente 
alcan9ar,  segundo  se  ve  por  seu  relatorio  annual,  era  que  a  Secre- 
taria se  recommendasse  por  si  mesma  as  casas  de  commercio  das 
republicas  americanas  como  uma  agencia  importante  para  remover 
OS  obstaculos  que  se  opp5em  ao  estabelecimento  de  rela95es  mer- 
cantis  mais  estreitas  com  os  Estados  Unidos,  assim  como  para 
abrir  novos  mercados  ao  commercio.  Tenho  muita  satisfa9ao  em 
poder  dizer  que  se  tem  feito  progressos  neste  sentido  e  que  posso 
repetir  com  emphasis  estas  palavras  do  finado  Director  em  seu 
relatorio  annual  para  1897:  "A  Secretaria  deve  grande  parte  de 
seu  recente  desenvolvimento  a  activa  participa9ao  e  a  vigilancia 
dos  representantes  em  Washington  das  varias  republicas  que  della 
formam  parte."  Ao  terminar  o  anno  de  1898  a  Secretaria  se  en- 
contra  em  uma  posi9ao  muito  satisfactoria,  pois  conta  com  o  apoio 
unanime  e  cordial  dos  representantes  diplomaticos  de  todos  os 
paizes  que  compoem  a  Uniao,  e  abriga  a  esperan9a  de  que  as 
republicas  latinoamericanas  continuarao  manifestando  cada  dia 
crescente  interesse  em  seus  trabalhos.     Essas  esperan9as  se  justifi- 
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cam  com  as  numerosas  manifesta95es  de  apre90  e  sympathia  exis- 
tentes  nos  archives  da  Secretaria.  Um  incidente  muito  agradavel, 
e  que  veiu  a  corroborar  esta  maneira  de  ver  as  cousas,  foi  a  recente 
visita  que  fez  a  Secretaria  o  Senhor  Presidente  <ie  Costa  Rica, 
quern,  depois  de  haver  examinado  os  trabalhos  da  mesma,  mani- 
festou  que  mereciam  sua  approva9ao  e  que  era  seu  proposito  con- 
tribuir  em  quanto  Ihe  fosse  possivel  ao  desenvolvimento  da  dita 
Secretaria. 

A  Secretaria  sente  tambem  especial  agradecimento  para  com  o 
Senhor  Romero,  Ministro  do  Mexico,  que  formou  parte  da  Com- 
miss^Lo  Executiva  e  que  ao  separar-se  della  no  mez  de  Junho 
proximo  passado,  de  conformidade  com  a  disposic^o  que  prescreve 
que  cada  anno  cesse  em  suas  func96es  um  dos  membros  do  dito 
corpo,  continuou  sempre  manifestando  o  maior  interesse  nos 
assumptos  da  Uniao  Internacional.  Assim  mesmo  esta  muito 
reconhecida  a  Secretaria  ao  ex-Ministro  do  Brazil  nos  Estados 
Unidos, Senhor  Mendon^a,  quem  desde  que  ella  foi  organizada,  a 
favoreceu  com  suas  indica95es  e  com  seu  apoio  mais  decidido. 
O  Senhor  Don  Carlos  Morla  Vicuna,  ultimamente  nomeado 
Ministro  do  Chile  nos  Estados  Unidos,  tern  honrado  a  Secretaria 
com  manifesta95es  que  provam  o  interesse  que  toma  em  seus 
trabalhos.  Isto  nutre  a  esperan9a  de  que  o  Governo  chileno,  que 
apezar  de  haver  estado  representado  na  Conferencia  Internacional 
Americana  que  estabeleceu  a  Secretaria,  nunca  tem  querido  fazer 
uso  de  seu  direito  de  entrar  na  Uniao,  se  decidira  a  prestar  a 
Secretaria  seu  efficaz  apoio. 

Segundo  tive  a  honra  de  informar  a  Commissao  na  sessao  de 
28  de  Fevereiro  de  1898,  encontrei  os  negocios  da  Secretaria  em 
alguma  desordem  quando  encarreguei-me  da  administra9ao  della, 
o  qual  foi  resultado  da  longa  enfermidade  do  ultimo  Director.  A 
situa9So  economica  nSo  era  satisfactoria,  devido  a  um  contrato  que 
tinha  celebrado,  com  autorisa9ao  da  Commissao,  o  predecessor  do 
ultimo  Director,  em  novembro  de  1896.     O  fim  que  a  Commis- 
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sao  se  propoz  ao  approvar  este  convenio  fox  obter  fundos  para  a 
Secretaria  por  meio  de  annuncios  no  Boletim  Mensal  da  mesma, 
afim  de  fazer  f rente  aos  gastos  occasionados  por  esta  publicacao, 
melhoral-a  e  augmentar  sua  circula^ao,  tendo  em  vista  dar  a  con- 
hecer  aos  difFerentes  paizes  os  recursos,  industrias  e  conimercio  de 
cada  um.  De  accordo  com  o  contrato,  a  pessoa  encarregada  de 
solicitar  annuncios  devia  receber  por  sua  commissao  40  por  cento 
do  valor  dos  que  obtivesse.  Como  base  para  o  "bom  exito  desta 
opera^ao,  se  fez  imprimir  durante  alguns  mezes  uma  edi9ao  do 
Boletim  Mensal  com  um  custo  de  $9,000  por  mez,  ou  $108,000 
por  anno.  A  renda  total  produzida  annualmente  pelos  annuncios 
foi  calculada  em  $60,000,  mas  desta  somma  tinha  de  deduzir  40 
por  cento  para  o  pagamento  da  commissao,  o  qual  deixava  redu- 
zida  aquella  a  $36,000. 

Como  o  pagamento  das  commissoes  se  fazia  immediatamente, 
e  era  preciso  esperar  para  o  reembolso  a  cobranca  do  valor  dos 
annuncios,  era  evidente  que,  ainda  que  a  supposta  renda  houvesse 
sido  sufficiente,  se  necessitava  dispor  de  consideravel  capital  para 
fazer  frente  aquelles  desembolsos.  A  quantia  fixada  para  os 
gastos  da  Secretaria  nao  era  mais  que  de  $28,000,  c  o  augmento 
de  seus  trabalhos  fazia  indispensavel  que  se  empregasse  conside- 
ravel numero  de  pessoas,  alem  das  que  ja  estavam  em  servico. 
O  Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  votou  em  Janeiro  de  1898,  a 
quantia  de  $41,972  para  cobrir  o  deficit,  Nessa  data  a  Secretaria 
estava  atrazada  no  pagamento  dos  ordenados  e  de  numerosas 
reclama96es  procedentes  de  suas  opera96es  economicas,  assim 
como  do  augmento  nos  trabalhos  occasionados  pela  necessidade 
de  compilar,  traduzir,  copiar  com  a  machina  de  escrever,  etc.,  os 
dados  requeridos  para  varias  publica9oes.  Era  evidente  que  o 
saido  que  ficava  da  somma  votada  para  cobrir  o  deficit^  apenas 
podia  bastar  para  estes  gastos  e  para  levar  a  cabo  os  trabalhos 
come9ados. 

Nestas  circumstancias,  indiquei  a  Commissao  Executiva  a  con- 
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veniencia  de  por  fim  ao  contrato  para  solicitar  annuncios,  me- 
diante  o  pagamento  de  uma  agencia  com  este  fim,  especialmente 
em  vista  das  queixas  procedentes  de  varias  partes  contra  a  concur- 
rencia  que  os  agentes  de  uma  Secretaria,  sustentada  em  parte  pelo 
Governo  dos  Estados  Unidos,  faziam  a  emprezas  particulares  que 
se  dedicavam  ao  negocio  dos  annuncios.  Por  outra  parte,  parecia 
possivel  levar  a  cabo  o  pensamento  da  Commissao  Executiva 
relativo  a  obten^ao  de  uma  renda  para  fazer  frente  aos  gastos  do 
BoLETiM  Mensal,  por  continuar  a  ofFerecer  suas  columnas  aos 
commerciantes  e  industriaes,  como  um  meio  para  dar  a  conhecer 
suas  mercadorias  nos  mercados  aonde  desejarem  envial-as,  e  isto 
sem  a  media9ao  de  pessoas  que  especulam  mais  ou  menos  nesta 
classe  de  negocios,  e  sem  fazer  indevida  concurrencia  a  emprezas 
particulares.  A  Commissao  Executiva  aceitou  minhas  indica9oes, 
e  me  nomeou  Director  da  Secretaria  por  um  periodo  que  nao 
devia  passar  do  fim  do  anno  economico  em  curso,  isto  e,  do  dia  30 
de  Junho  de  1898,  e  me  deu  amplia  autorisacao  para  reorganisar 
a  Secretaria,  cancellar  os  contratos  celebrados  com  o  fim  de  solici- 
tar annuncios  ou  assignaturas,  ou  outros  que  me  parecessem  nocivos 
aos  interesses  da  Secretaria,  ''tendo  sempre  em  vista  os  interesses 
geraes  da  Uniao  Internacional  e  os  desejos  da  Commissao." 

Com  esta  autorisa9ao,  dei  immediatamente  aviso  de  estar  termi- 
nado  o  contrato  para  solicitar  annuncios,  e  procedi  a  reorganisar  a 
Secretaria,  de  modo  de  conciliar  seus  assumptos  commerciaes  que 
estimava  valiosos,  com  as  limita9oes  impostas  por  seu  caracter  offi- 
cial e  com  OS  meios  de  que  se  podiam  dispor. 

A  21  de  Maio  de  1898  tive  a  satisfa9ao  de  poder  infbrmar  a 
Commissao  que  as  medidas  economicas  adoptadas  tinham  dado  em 
resultado  uma  reduc9ao  de  $5,000  mensaes  das  despezas  que  se 
faziam  quando  tomei  a  meu  cargo  a  Secretaria,  e  assim  mesmo  Ihe 
manifestei  que  abrigava  a  esperan9a  de  que  os  fundos  da  Secre- 
taria fossem  sufficientes  para  levar  adiante  os  trabalhos  ate  a  con- 
clusSo  do  anno  economico,  o  dia  30  de  Junho  de  1898.     Minhas 
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esperan9as  se  realisaram,  e  ao  fim  do  citado  anno  ficava  um  saldo 
de  $702.78.  As  recommendacoes  que  fiz  a  CommissSLo  Execu- 
tiva  no  relatorio  que  apresentei  na  sessao  de  21  de  Maio  fbram 
aceitadas. 

No  dia  25  de  Junho  de  1898  se  verificou  outra  sessao  da  Com- 
missao  Executiva  e  nella  manifestei  que  se  acercava  o  dia  30  dc 
Junho,  data  fixada  para  a  expiracao  de  meu  periodo  como  Direc- 
tor provisorio.  Creendo  a  CommissSo  que  nSLo  era  opportuna,  sob 
as  condic5es  entao  existentes,  a  nomea9ao  de  um  Director  per- 
manente,  prorogou  meu  periodo  como  Director  provisorio  ate 
o  dia  1°  de  Outubro  e  de  novo  me  conferiu  os  poderes  especiaes 
que  me  tinha  dado  no  dia  28  de  Fevereiro.  Nas  sessdes  da 
Commiss^lo  Executiva  de  27  de  Setembro  e  de  26  de  Outubro 
de  1898  foi  prorogado  novamente  o  citado  periodo.  Nesta  ultima 
sessao  se  resolveu  que  a  administra9So  provisoria  da  Secretaria 
continuara  com  caracter  indefinido  afim  de  que  a  Commissao  n^io 
se  viesse  obrigado  a  emittir  outra  resolu9ao  a  respeito  da  adminis- 
tra9ao  antes  de  que  houvessem  realizados  os  projectos  que  estao 
em  via  de  execucao  para  o  desenvolvimento  dos  trabalhos  sobre 
bases  mais  economicas. 

Os  esfor90s  da  direc9ao  provisoria  tem  sido  dedicados  necessa- 
riamente,  em  grande  parte,  aos  trabalhos  de  reorganisa9ao,  a  levar 
a  cabo  os  pianos  do  anterior  Director,  ao  pagaimento  de  dividas  e 
ao  arranjo  de  um  grande  numero  de  questdes  resultantes  da 
mudan9a  de  methodo  na  administra9ao  da  Secretaria.  Conside- 
rou-se  conveniente  nao  somente  arranjar  os  assumptos  da  Secre- 
taria, mas  demonstrar  tambem  a  practicabilidade  de  augmentar 
sua  esphera  de  ac9ao  obtendo  maior  renda  por  m^io  de  annuncios 
e  venda  de  publica9oes,  evitando  desta  maneira  a  necessidade  de 
dirigir-se  outra  vez  ao  Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  para  pedir 
um  credito  supplementar.  Esperava-se  que  este  resultado  podesse 
ser  obtido  sem  invadir  indevidamente  os  direitos  das  pessoas 
occupadas  na  publica9ao  de  annuncios  das  casas  editoriaes.     O 
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methodo  empregado  para  a  obten^io  de  annuncios  dentro  destes 
limites  esta  ampliamente  explicado  no  aviso  que  se  publica  no 
BoLETiM  Mensal  dcsdc  o  dia  5  de  Fevereiro  ultimo.  Os  resulta- 
dos  justificam  a  esperan^a  de  que  a  Secretaria  recebera  o  apoio 
pecuniario  das  casas  de  commercio  de  importancia  que  tern  inte- 
resse  no  desenvolvimento  das  rela9oes  commerciaes  entre  asvarias 
republicas  americanas,  e  justificam  assim  mesmo  a  esperan9a  de 
que  em  dia  nao  remoto  o  Boletim  Mensal  possa  manter-se  por 
si  mesmo  sem  necessidade  de  agencia  em  commissSo  e  o  conse- 
guinte  pagamento  de  dinheiro  antes  da  entrada  da  renda  prove- 
niente  de  annuncios. 

Os  contratos  de  annuncios  tem  sido  renovados  em  quantia  de 
$4,961  e  tem-se  feito  novos  contratos  por  $1,018.  Estes  resulta- 
dos,  ainda  que  pequenos  em  propor9ao  a  importancia  bruta  obtida 
sob  o  systema  anterior,  sao  substancialmente  animadores  por  quanto 
tem  sido  obtidos  sem  indevida  solicita9ao  e  deixarao  em  beneficio 
da  Secretaria  uma  utilidade  igual  a  sua  importancia.  N'^o  duvido 
que  a  continua9ao  da  conducta  actual  a  respeito  dos  annuncios 
dara  em  resultado,  dentro  de  um  periodo  relativamente  curto,  um 
augmento  na  circula9ao  do  Boletim,  um  grande  adiantamento  no 
caracter  das  materias  contidas  no  mesmo,  e  a  manuten9ao  desta 
publica9ao  independentemente  da  quantia  votada  pelo  Governo. 
A  distribui9ao  gratuita  do  Boletim  nos  Estados  Unidos  tem  occa- 
sionado  gastos  que,  a  meu  juizo,  nao  estavam  justificados  pelos 
recursos  da  Secretaria,  e  a  circula9ao  livre  esta  limitada  agora  aos 
peribdicos,  camaras  de  commercio,  bibliothecas,  funccionarios  do 
Governo  e  pessoas  que  solicitam  informa95es  especificas.  Nas 
actuaes  condi96es  tenho  encontrado  justificavel  pedir  ao  Congresso 
dos  Estados  Unidos  que  disponha  a  publica9So  de  5,000  numeros 
mensaes  para  o  proximo  anno  fiscal  findo  em  30  de  Junho  de 
1900,  com  o  objecto  de  distribuil-os  neste  paiz  como  meio  de  pro- 
pagar  um  conhecimento  melhor  das  fontes  de  riqueza  e  possibili- 
dades  commerciaes  das  Republicas  latino-americanas.     Uma  edi9ao 
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de  8,000  numeros  c  distribuida  no  Mexico,  America  Central  e  do 
Sul  e  as  xA.ntilhas,  e  o  custo  desta  edicao  assim  como  o  dos 
numeros  que  agora  se  estao  distribuindo  nos  Estados  Unidos 
pode  ser  pago  a  meu  juizo  com  a  renda  provavel  proveniente  de 
annuncios. 

Alem  da  publica9ao  do  Boletim,  os  trabalhos  da  Secretaria 
comprehendem  a  compila^ao  e  impressao,  de  quando  em  quando, 
de  manuaes  sobre  os  di versos  paizes  latino-americanos.  Quatro 
destes  manuaes  tem  sido  concluidos,  e  so  espero  contar  com  os 
meios  de  custear  suas  despezas  de  impressao  e  distribui9ao  para  dar- 
Ihes  publicidade.  O  anterior  Director  chamou  a  atten9ao  em  seu 
relatorio  ao  facto  de  que  as  verbas  votadas  para  a  manuten9ao  da 
Secretaria  nao  tem  sido  nunca  sufficientes  para  occorrer  as  despezas 
de  impressao  de  varios  documentos  que  exigiam  os  pianos  tra9a- 
dos  pela  Conferencia  Internacional,  especialmente  em  vista  do 
facto  que  todos  esses  documentos  devem  ser  impressos  no  idioma 
do  paiz  a  que  se  referem,  de  igual  sorte  que  em  inglez.  Sobre 
este  ponto  o  anterior  Director  se  exprimiu  nos  seguintes  termos: 

Investiga96es  mostrarao  que  os  Directores  anteriores  da  Secre- 
taria foram  obrigados  a  recorrerem  a  varios  expedientes  afim  de 
poderem  imprimir  as  publica9oes  que  sahiram  a  luz  de  tempos  a 
tempos.  Nao  teria  sido  possivel  imprimir  estas  publica9oes  com 
OS  fundos  a  disposicao  da  Secretaria.  Obteve-se  autorisa9ao  do 
Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  para  publicar  os  difFerentes 
manuaes  e  outras  publicacoes  como  documentos  do  Congresso, 
que  deviam  ser  pagos  do  fundo  geral  de  impressao. 

Como  meio  de  veneer  esta  ditficuldade,  em  parte  ao  menos,  o 
anterior  Director  propoz  aos  representantes  dos  paizes  que  compoem 
a  Uniao  Internacional,  que  deem  passos  com  o  objecto  de  obter 
para  a  Secretaria  o  uso  das  quotas  contribuidas  pelas  outras  repub* 
licas,  as  quaes  sao  actualmente  entregues  ao  Thesouro  dos  Estados 
Unidos,  para  reembplsar  este  da  quantia  das  quotas  dos  varios 
paizes.     Calculou-se  que  esta  medida  daria  uma  renda  de  uns 
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$45,000  ou  $50,000.  Tenho  dado  passes  para  levar  a  pratica 
esta  suggestao,  e  tem-se  pedido  ao  Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos 
a  autorisa9ao  deste  projecto.  Tem-se  dirigido  communica96es  aos 
governos  dos  outros  paizes  da  Uniao  I  nternacional  perguntando- 
Ihes  si  se  Ihes  offerece  objeccao  alguma  a  respeito  da  mudan9a 
proposta,  e  quatro  delles  tern  contestado  ja  manifestando  seu  con- 
sentimento.  As  quantias  que  se  tern  recebido  dos  outros  paizes 
tern  variado  de  anno  a  anno,  mas  tenho  o  prazer  de  consignar  que 
ha  fundamentos  substanciaes  para  esperar  que  as  quotas  deste 
anno  excedem  com  muito  a  media  annual.  A  Secretaria  tern 
sido  intormada  do  prompto  pagamento  das  quotas  correspondentes 
a  cinco  daquelles  paizes,  cujo  total  ascende  a  $5,027.78;  um 
delles,  Venezuela,  tern  pago  a  quantia  de  $54041  em  excesso 
durante  o  exercicio  findo  em  30  de  Junho  de  1898.  Esta  quantia 
excede  ao  total  de  quotas  recebidas  dos  outros  paizes  da  Uniao 
no  exercicio  anterior,  que  foi  de  $4,216.02. 

Alem  de  suas  varias  publicacoes,  a  Secretaria  se  occupa  activa- 
mente  em  subministrar  intormacoes,  ja  verbalmente,  ja  por 
escripto,  aos  que  as  pedem,  nao  somente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  mas 
tambem  de  muitas  outras  partes  do  mundo,  especialmente  nos 
paizes  da  Uniao  I  nternacional  Americana.  Este  ramo  dos  tra- 
balhos  da  Secretaria  tem  alcancado  taes  proporcoes  que  o  anterior 
Director  houve  de  estabelecer  uma  seccao  de  informa9ao  com  o 
objecto  especial  de  responder  aos  pedidos  de  intormacoes.  Estes 
pedidos  de  intbrma9oes  tem  continuado  augmentando  em  numero, 
e  a  Secretaria  recebe  com  frequencia  cartas  dos  outros  paizes  da 
Uniao,  nas  quaes  se  solicita  o  auxilio  da  Secretaria  com  o  objecto 
de  obter  infbrmacoes  em  assumptos  commerciaes,  ou  de  interessar 
o  capital  americano  em  emprezas  mineiras,  industriaes  ou  com- 
merciaes nos  di versos  paizes.  Muitas  das  cartas  referem-se  em 
termos  laudatorios  ao  Boletim  Mensal  da  Secretaria,  facto  que 
indica  que  essa  publica9ao  se  esta  distrilxiindo  com  resultados 
satistactorios  nos  paizes  latino-americanos  e  que  se  esta  dando  a 
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conheccr  como  meio  pratico  de  fomentar  o  commercio.  A 
Secretaria  responde  aos  pedidos  dos  iniciadores  de  emprezas 
especiaes  em  busca  de  capital  americano,  chamando  somente  a 
atten9ao  a  taes  emprezas  nas  paginas  do  Boletim  depois  de  con- 
vencer-se  de  que  propriamente  pode  dar-se  publicidade  a  taes 
projectos.  Nos  casos  em  que  a  Secretaria  n^o  pode  prestar  ajuda 
alguma,  se  suggere  aos  solicitantes  que  recorrem  as  corp)orac6es 
commerciaes  dos  Estados  Unidos  que  estejam  comprehendidas 
nas  especifica96es  dentro  do  campo  de  ac^So  que  interessa  ao 
solicitante. 

As  perguntas  que  geralmente  se  tazem  se  reterem  as  tbntes  espe- 
ciaes agricolas  e  mineiras  dos  varios  paizes ;  a  maneira  de  obter  terre- 
nos  para  o  cultivo,  para  a  cria^^o  de  gado  e  para  a  minera9ao;  os 
methodos  empregados  para  a  fabrica9ao  da  assucar  e  produc9ao  de 
cafe,  cacao,  borracha,  trutas  tropicaes,  etc.,  e  as  medidas  que  se  tern  de 
tomar  para  adquirir  terras,  ja  seja  para  a  applica9aoda  actividade  par- 
ticular ou  para  levar  a  cabo  emprezas  em  uma  escala  mais  compre- 
hensiva.  P  requentemente  se  pedem  infbrma9oes  acerca  dos  direitos 
impofctcs  nos  diversos  paizes  sobre  artigos  ou  classes  especiaes  de 
mercadorias,  direitos  de  entrada  e  regulamentos  de  portos,  estatis- 
ticas  de  exporta9ao  e  importa9ao,  condi9oes  impostas  pelas  leis  de 
um  paiz  respeito  as  industrias  e  ao  commercio,  noraes  dos  func- 
cionarios  do  governo  a  quem  ha  de  dirigir-se  em  assumptos 
especiaes,  etc.  Dos  paizes  latino-americanos,  vem,  em  numero 
crescente,  pedidos  de  infbrma96es  sobre  os  mercados  dos  Estados 
Unidos  com  rela92lo  a  certos  productos  daquelles  paizes  e  as  classes 
de  artigos  que  se  produzem  ou  tabricam  nos  Estados  Unidos  que 
podessem  ser  tomados  em  permuta,  03  nomes  dos  importadores  e 
exportadores  interessados  no  commercio  latino-americano,  e  outros 
pontos  que  mostram  um  grande  desejo  de  cultivar  rala9oes  mais 
estreitas. 

Em  cumprimento  da  recommenda9^o  feita  pelo  anterior 
Director  em  seu  relatorio  a  Commissao  Executiva  em  Fevereiro 
ultimo,  a  Secretaria  foi    representada   exhibindo    seus    trabalhos 
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na  Exposicao  Internacional  Trans-mississippiana  de  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  a  qual  encerrou-se  a  31  de  Outubro  ultimo.  No 
BoLETiM  de  Novembro  de  1898,  paginas  777-779^  se  encontrara 
um  relatorio  apresentado  pelo  agente  da  Secretaria  naquella 
Exposi9ao.  Neste  relatorio  se  indica  que  a  exhibi9ao  feita  pela 
Secretaria  servio  nao  somente  para  fazer  conhecer  mais  extensa- 
mente  ao  povo  dos  Estados  Unidos  a  utilidade  da  Secretaria,  mas 
tambem  para  attrahir  a  atten9ao  para  as  possibilidades  commerciaes 
e  industriaes  do  Mexico,  America  Central  e  do  Sul,  e  as  Antilhas. 
O  anterior  Director  suggerio  tambem  a  idea  de  que  a  Secretaria 
fosse  representada  na  Exposi92Lo  de  Paris  de  1900,  assim  como 
nas  exposi9oes  que  tenham  de  celebrar-se  nos  differentes  paizes  da 
Uniao  Internacional.  Como  meu  cargo  de  director  c  meramente 
provisorio,  n2to  senti-me  justificado  em  tomar  medidas  para  levar 
a  cabo  estas  recommenda96es,  mas  as  submetto  respectivamente  a 
considera9§o  da  Commissao  Executiva. 

Remetto  juntamente  com  este  um  relatorio  sobre  a  situa92Lo 
economica  da  Secretaria  durante  o  exercicio  findo  em  30  de  Junho 
de  1898,  e  que  comprehende  tambem  o  periodo  transcorrido  desde 
a  data  em  que  assumi  o  encargo  de  Director  da  Secretaria,  em  5  de 
Fevereiro  ultimo  ate  o  1°  do  corrente;  acompanho  tambem  os 
numeros  do  Boletim  Mensal  publicados  durante  o  anno  passado, 
nos  quaes  se  da  conta  successivamente  dos  trabalhos  realizados 
pela  Secretaria.  E  objecto  de  grande  prazer  para  mim  reiterar 
em  meu  proprio  nome  as  expressdes  de  reconhecimento  que  o 
anterior  Director  fez  presente  a  CommissSo  Executiva,  e  que  eu 
extendo  aos  representantes  de  todos  os  paizes  da  Uniao  Interna- 
cional pela  sua  valiosa  coopera92Lo  no  exito  dos  trabalhos  da 
Secretaria  e  seu  cordial  apoio  dos  esforgios  feitos  para  augmentar 
sua  utilidade. 

Tenho  a  honra  de  ser  vosso  obediente  servidor, 

Frederic  Emory, 

Director. 
S.  Doc.  51 6 
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RECEITA. 

/"  tie  JuUw  de  iSg"]  ate  jo  de  Junho  de  i8g8. 
Verba  votada : 

Verba  annual,  1898 $28,  000.  00 

Verba  supplementar,  1898 41,  972.  00 

$69,  972.  00 

Annuncios 32,  051. 41 

Vendas : 

Do  Directorio  Commercial 16,  681.  50 

De  outras  publica90es 5,  904.  14 

22,  585.  64 

Total 124,  609. 05 

Gasios 123,  go6.  27 

Balan^o,  i**  de  Julho  de  1898 702.  78 

DESPEZA. 
Dt:  i^  de  Julho  de  iSgy  ate  jo  de  Junho  de  i8g8. 


Ordenados  dos  empregados 

Papel  de  escriptorio 

Aluguel  de  casa  para  a  Secretaria. 

CommissOes 

Gastosda  reparti9aode  New  York 

Machinas  de  escrever 

Mobilia,  concertos,  etc 

Sellos  de  correio 

Bibliotheca 

Cabo  e  telegrapho 

Impressao  do  faoletim 

Mappas 

Tclephono 

Gastos  varies 

Total 


Pago  pelo  pagador  da  Secre- 
taria de  Estado. 


Pel  a  verba 
I>ara  o  exer- 
cicio  de  1898. 


$37.  999.  ^9 

6,  968.  95 

1 ,  666.  66 

5/884.70 

360.  83 

1 ,  086.  07 

1,  191.65 
778.  00 

89.  12 
731- 62 

7.  636. 01 

2.  7M-  34 
263.  96 

2,  547.  44 


Do  fundo  de 
receita  re- 
cebida  de  alu- 
guel, vendas, 
etc. 


Pago  pelo 
Director  da 
Secretaria*  do 
fundo  de  re- 
ceita recebida 
de  aluguel, 
vendas,  etc. 


$8,  184.  58 
964.  69 

833-  35 
5,  200.  00 

553.  43 


$3,  908.  16 
781.00 


165.  79 


241.  61 
127.91 

11.773.94 


62.50 
2,314.45 


13,  105.  80 
2,065.63 


450.  00 

100.60 

96.  46 

1,000.00 

206.25 


1,851.08 


Total. 


$50,  092.  43 
8,714.64 
2,  500.  01 
24.  190.  50 
2,  979.  89 
1,086.07 

i»357.44 

1,  228.00 

431.33 

955.99 
20.  409.  95 

2,  920.  59 
326.  46 

6.  712.97 


69,919.04,     30,422.25        23,564.98        123,906.27 


*Nflo  se  tem  fcito  pagamento  algiim  pelo  Director  desde  5  de  Fcvereiro  de  1898, 
com  cxcep9ao  dos  recibos  expedidos  contra  o  pagador  da  Secretaria  de  Estado  para 
sen  pagamento  dos  fundos  da  verba  ou  da  receita  provcniente  de  vendas,  rendas,  etc. 
que  se  depositam  immcdiatamente  no  Tbesouro  dos  Estados  Unidos. 
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De  ^  de  Fevereiro  de  i8g8  aU  jo  de  Junho  de  i8g8. 


Ordenados  dos  empregados 

Papel  de  escriptorio 

Aliiguel  de  casa  paraa  Secretaria 

CommissOes  por  contratos  feitos  antes  do  i 

dc  Mar^o  de  1898 

Gastos  da  reparti^So  de  New  York 

Mobilia 

Hibliotheca 

Cabo  e  telegraph© 

ImpressSo  do  Boletim 

Mappas 

Tclephono 

Gastos  varios 


Pago   pelo 

pagador  da 

Sucretaria  dc 

Bstado  pela 

verba  para  o 

cxerdcio 

dei898.   . 


$19,  476.  57 

3,  666.  10 

666.66 


335.  83 

555.61 

32.  12 

6«>2.  80 

6.  142.  38 

2,  347.  50 

97.02 

I,  522.  28 


Pago   pelo 

pagador  da 

Secretaria  de  i 

Estado  do 

fundo  de 

rcceita,  etc. 


$514-  61 
13.69 

333.  34 

5,  200.  00 

553-45 

145.69 
10,  750.  26 


1,684.97 


Total 1     35,444.87        19.  196.  01 


Total. 


19,991.  18 

3.  679.  79 

1,  000.  00 

5,  200.  00 
889.  28 
555.61 
177.81 
602.  80 
16,  892.  64 

2,  347.  50 

97.02 

3,  207.  25 


54,  640.  88 


Total  da  receita  e  despeza  de  t^  de  Julho  de  i8g8  at^  So  de  Navembro  de  i8g8. 

Verba  votada,  1899 $36,  000.  00 

Gastos 19.  430.  79 


Balan90,  i"  de  Dezembro  de  1898 $16,  569.  21 

Receita  proveniente  de  vendas,  aluguel,  etc.: 

Balan9o,  1°  dc  Julho  de  1898 649.  82 

De  annuncios $16,  444.  70 

De  vendas  : 

Do  Directorio  Commercial $260.  00 

De  outras  publica^Oes 457.  83 

717.83 

17,162.53 


Gastos 


17,812.35 
16,078.  85 


Balan90,  i<>  de  Dezembro  de  1898 i,  733.  50 

Valor  dos  annuncios,  !•*  de  Dezembro  de  7898 16,  500.  00 

Contas  nao  cobradas 8,  000.  00 


Total  dos  recursos  da  Secretaria  i"  de  Dezembro  de  1898 42,  S02.  71 
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DESPEZA. 


De  /**  dc  Julho  ati  jo  de  Novembro  de  i8gS. 


Ordenados  dos  empregados 

Papel  de  escriptorio 

Aluguel  da  casa  da  Secretaria 

Impressao  do  Boletim 

Sellos  de  correio 

Bibliotheca 

CommissOes  por  contratos  feitos  antes  do  i^ 

de  Mai^o  de  1898 < 

Telephone , 

Gastos  varies 


Da  verba  para 

o  exercido 

de  1899. 


$14,  830.  44 
85.80 

833.  33 

3.  279-  25 

153.  >7 

36.50 


Total 


33.75 
178.  55 


19. 430-  79 


Da  receita  pro 
veniente  dc 
vendas,  alu- 
guel, etc. 


$2,  743.  54 
52.41 


9.  456.  36 

266.  00 

11.25 

2,  375.  18 

33.75 
I.  140.  36 


i6, 078.  85 


Totol. 


$17,573-98 
138.  21 

833.  33 
12,735-61 

419.  17 
47-75 

2.  375.  i8 

67.5c 
1.318.91 


35.  509.  64 


RAPPORT  ANNUEL 


DU 


BUREAU  DES  REPUBLIQUES  AMERICAINES. 


MESSAGE  DU  PRESIDENT  DES  ETATS-UNIS,  LE  TRANSMET- 
TANT  AU  CONGRfeS.— LETTRE  DU  MINISTRE  DES  AFFAIRES 
fiTRANGERES  COMMENTANT  LES  RfiSULTATS. 

REPRISE  DES  RELATIONS  PAR  LA  RIlPUBLIQUE  ARGENTINE.— ENTREE 
PROBABLE  DU  CHILI  DANS  L'UNION.— PROGR^S  RECENT  DANS  LE 
TRAVAIL  DU   BUREAU. 

Le  rapport  annuel  du  Directeur  du  Bureau  des  Republiques 
Amcricaines  pour  Tannee  1898  a  ete  transmis,  avec  les  documents 
qui  I'accompagnent,  au  Congres  des  Etats-Unis,  le  6  Janvier,  avec 
le  message  suivant  du  President : 

Au  Senat  et  a  la  Cluimhre  des  Deputes : 

Je  remets  ci-joint  une  communication  re9ue  du  Ministre  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres  renfermant  le  rapport  annuel  du  Directeur  du 
Bureau  des  Republiques  Americaines,  accompagnc  des  documents. 

En  vue  de  la  condition  amelioree  et  de  Tutilite  croissante  du 
Bureau,  sur  laquelle  j'ai  deja  attire  ^attention  dans  mon  message 
annuel,  et  Tassurance  agreable  d'une  plus  grande  activite  de  la 
part  des  autres  Republiques  Americaines  au  maintien  de  ses  pro- 
jets,  j'approuve  fortement  les  recommandations  du  Ministre  des 
Affaires   Etrangeres.     II  sera  sans  doute  aussi  agreable  pour  le 

Congres  que  pour  moi,  de  savoir  que  la  Republique  Argentine 
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s'est  decidee  a  reprendre  ses  relations  avec  le  Bureau,  et  qu'il  y  a 
lieu  d'esperer  que  TUnion  Internationale  Americaine,  crcce  par  la 
conference  solennelle  des  representants  de  nos  Republiques  Soeurs, 
et  de  ceux  des  Etats-Unis  a  Washington  en  1889-90,  sera  bientot 
augmentce  par  I'adhesion  de  la  Republique  du  Chili  qui  se  join- 
dra  aux  autres  pour  le  maintien  du  Bureau  en  qualite  d'organe  de 
rUnion.  L'intcret  que  montrent  les  Etats-Unis  en  donnant  le 
plus  d'aide  possible  a  la  Conference  Internationale  pour  Pencou- 
ragement,  non  seulement  des  relations  commerciales,  mais  pour  le 
rapprochement  de  Tintimite  parmi  les  differentes  Republiques  de 
cet  hemisphere,  est  si  evident  que  je  suis  siir  que  le  progres  fait 
par  le  Bureau  recevra  I'approbation  et  le  soutien  du  Congres. 

William  McKinley. 

Maison   Executive. 

M'^ashington^  Ic  6  jatrcicr  i8gg, 

LETTRE  DU  MINISTRE  DES  AFFAIRES  fiTRANGfiRES. 

Monsieur  le  President: 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  transmettre  le  rapport  annuel  du  Direc- 
teur  du  Bureau  des  Republiques  Americaines  parlant  plus  spe- 
cialement  de  la  direction  provisoire  du  Bureau,  depuis  la  mort  de 
I'ancien  Directeur,  M.  Joseph  P.  Smith,  le  5  fevrier  1898.  A 
une  reunion  du  Comite  Exccutif  de  P Union  Internationale  des 
Republiques  Americaines,  tenue  le  17  de  ce  mois,  on  a  lu  et 
approuve  le  rapport.  On  remarquera  que  le  Directeur  Provisoire, 
un  fonctionnaire  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  choisi, 
avec  le  consentement  entier  du  Comite  Exccutif  pour  prendre 
la  direction  du  Bureau  au  mois  de  fevrier  dernier,  s'est  occupe 
principalement  d'executer  les  plus  importants  projets  de  Tancien 
Directeur;  de  faire  face  aux  difficultes  financieres  qui  sont  survenues 
principalement  des  operations  commerciales  resultant  d'un  contrat 
passe  par  le  Comite  Executif  en  novembre  1896,  afin  d'  obtenir  des 
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annonces  pour  le  Bulletin  Mensuel,  et  de  concilier  les  reclama- 
tions des  maisons  de  publicity  et  des  autres  interets,  au  sujet  de  la 
concurrence  d'un  bureau  maintenu  en  partie  par  les  allocations  du 
Congres  des  Etats-Unis,  avec  le  desir  du  Comite  Exccutif  d'ol> 
tenir  les  revenus  nccessaires  au  maintien  du  Bureau  et  a  Textension 
de  son  travail. 

11  m'est  agreable  de  pouvoir  dire  que  la  direction  provisoire  a, 
en  somme,  atteint  ces  resultats,  et  que  le  Bureau  parait  etre  entre 
dans  une  voie  de  developpement  qui  promet  le  progres  constant 
des  projets  de  la  Conference  Internationale  Aniericaine  de  1889- 
1890,  en  le  crcant  comme  agence  pour  ^encouragement  de  rela- 
tions fraternelles  et  commercials  entre  les  diflferentes  Rcpubliques 
de  r Hemisphere  Occidental.  Les  efforts  du  Bureau  dans  le  passe, 
ainsi  que  le  rapport  du  Directeur  en  1897  les  a  fait  voir,  ont  ete 
necessairement  d'un  caractere  plus  ou  moins  experimental,  vu  que 
le  plan  trace  par  la  Conference  Internationale  etait  nouveau  dans 
la  conception,  ainsi  que  dans  le  but  a  atteindre,  et  son  execution 
entrainait  la  solution  de  beaucoup  de  problemes  embarrassants. 
On  espere  qu'on  est  enfin  arrive  a  une  solution  sure,  et  on  trouve 
lieu  de  se  fier  a  cet  espoir,  non  seulement  a  cause  de  la  condition 
actuelle  du  Bureau,  mais  parceque  les  autres  membres  de  I'Union 
lui  accordent  leur  protection  active  et  cordiale. 

Selon  le  rapport  du  Directeur,  il  parait  qwe  les  reponses  aux 
recentes  demandes  pour  le  versement  des  contributions  annuelles 
des  pays  de  P Amerique  Latine  ont  deja  eu  pour  resultat  le  paiement 
par  cinq  de  ces  pays,  d'une  somme  qui  depasse  considerablement 
}e  total  de  Targent  re9u  pendant  Tannee  fiscale  anterieure.  On 
remarquera  aussi  que  quelques  membres  de  P Union  Internationale 
qui,  pendant  plusieurs  annees,  ont  cesse  de  prendre  une  part  active, 
font  preuve  d'un  desir  de  renouer  leurs  relations  d'autrefois  et  de 
renouveler  leurs  souscriptions  pour  le  maintien  du  Bureau.  Parmi 
ceux-ci,  on  peut  citer  la  Republique  Argentine  qui  vient  de  noti- 
fier  officiellement  son  intention.  Le  Directeur  attire  ^attention  sur 
les    expressions  d'interet  de   la  part   du    Ministre   du  Chili   aux 
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Etats-Unis,  qui  justifient  Tespoir  que  le  Chili,  le  seul  pays  partici- 
pant a  la  Conference  Internationale  Americaine  qui  n'est  pas 
devenu  dans  la  suite  membre  de  I'Union,  profitera  de  ce  privilege, 
afFermissant  ainsi  la  solidarite  des  Republiques  Americaines  dans 
I'efFet  d'unir  et  d'encourager  les  interets  communs  de  tous. 

Au  moment  ou  les  pensees  de  Phomme  se  portent  plus  que 
jamais  vers  les  benefices  qui  attendent  les  industries  et  le  com- 
merce des  Etats-Unis  dans  d'autres  pays,  Pimportance  de  profiter 
des  nombreuses  preuves  d'amitie  de  nos  voisins  du  sud,  ofFertes  dans 
Tesprit  d'un  libre  echange  et  d'un  secours  mutuel,  devient  mani- 
feste ;  et  quand  nous  considerons  les  nombreux  points  de  rencontre 
des  interets  et  des  aspirations  des  Republiques  de  TAmerique 
Latine,  avec  ceux  qui  sont  graves  le  plus  profbndement  dans 
notre  vie  nationale,  il  semble  non  moins  evident  que  chaque  pas 
fait  vers  une  identification  plus  intime  de  sympathies  et  de  projets 
doit  contribuer  sensiblement  au  developpement  economique  et 
social  de  nos  Republiques  Soeurs,  aussi  bien  qu'au  notre. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  son  utilite  probable  dans  ces  directions, 
Tactivite  croissante  du  Bureau  des  Republiques  Americaines-  sur 
des  lignes  qui  se  recornmandent  surtout  aux  representants  des 
autres  pays  de  P Union  Internationale,  me  semble  un  sujet  de 
felicitations  speciales,  et  je  demande  respectueusement  que  Inatten- 
tion du  Congres  soit  attiree  sur  le  fait  qu'on  s'efForce  d'ecoriomiser 
les  ressources  du  Bureau,  aussi  bien  que  de  les  developper,  afin 
d'augmenter  son  utilite  pratique  sans  frais  pour  le  trcsor  public. 

Le  Ministre  des  Finances,  sur  ma  demande,  a  transmis  au  Con- 
gres  les  previsions  du  Bureau  pour  la  prochaine  annee  fiscale,  ainsi 
que  I'extrait  d'un  acte  permettant  I'emploi  par  le  Bureau  des 
sommes  re9ues  des  autres  pays  pendant  Tannee  fiscale  courante 
Les  raisons  pour  la  legislation  proposce  sont  donnees  en  detail 
dans  les  communications  du  Directeur  du  Bureau  qui  accompa- 
gnent  les  lettres  du  Ministre  des  Finances  a  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  et  qui,  j'espere,  se  recommanderont  au  Congres  comme 
etant  entierement  justifiees  par  les  exigences  actuelles. 
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J'ai  rhonneur  d'appuyer  les  recommandations  du  Directeurqui 
demande  que  le  Congres  autorise  la  publication  de  2,500  exem- 
plaires  du  rapport  annuel  pour  etre  distribues  par  le  Bureau  afin 
de  satisfaire  aux  demandes  d'information  relativement  a  sa  condi- 
tion actuelle  et  a  ses  projets  pour  I'avenir. 
Je  suis,  avec  respect, 

John  Hay. 

MiNISTfcRE    DES    AfFAIRES    EtRANGERES, 

Washington^  le  jo  dccembre  i8g8. 

LETTRE  DU  DIRECTEUR. 

Bureau  des  Republiques  Americaines, 

Washington^  D.  C,  le  21  decembre  i8g8. 

Monsieur  :  Conformcment  aux  instructions  du  Comite  Execu- 
tif  de  r Union  Internationale  des  Republiques  Americaines,  dans 
sa  reunion  du  1 7  courant,  j'ai  Thonneur  de  demander  que  le  rap- 
port ci-joint  des  operations  du  Bureau  des  Republiques  Ameri- 
caines, pendant  Pannee  ecoulee,  ainsi  que  le  resume  succinct  des 
actes  du  Comite  Executif  a  la  demiere  seance,  soient  soumis  au 
President  en  vue  de  sa  transmission  au  Congres  des  Etats-Unis. 

Outre  rinformation  donnee  dans  le  rapport  que  la  Republique 
du  Chili  accordera  peut-etre  pour  la  premiere  fois  son  soutien 
actif  au  Bureau,  je  suis  heureux  de  pouvoir  dire  que  je  viens  de 
recevoir  des  informations  officielles  que  la  Republique  Argentine, 
qui  depuis  1891  n'a  pas  contribue  au  maintien  du  Bureau,  s'est 
dccidce  a  prendre  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  le  renouvellement  de 
ses  relations  antcrieures.  Pour  ce  resultat  heureux,  on  doit  une 
reconnaissance  toute  speciale  a  M.  le  Dr.  Garcia  Merou,  Minis- 
tre  de  la  RepuW^ue  Argentine  a  Washington,  qui  s'est  occupe 
spcrialerngjsr*^  faire  comprendre  a  son  Gouvernement  Putilitc 
^^Tillaedtite  du  Bureau. 

Afin  que  le  Bureau  soit  a  meme  de  repondre  aux  demandes 
re9ues  de  divers  endroits  relativement  a  sa  condition  et  ses  projets. 
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je  demanderai  respectueusement  que  le  Congres  autorise  la  pu- 
blication d'une  edition  de  2,500  exemplaires  du  rapport  annuel 
pour  ctre  distribues  par  le  Bureau. 

J'ai  Phonneur  d'etre.   Monsieur,  avec  le  plus  profond  respect, 

votre  trcs  humble  serviteur, 

Frederic  Emory, 

lyircctci/r. 
Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

DECISIONS  DU  COMlTfi  EXfiCUTIF.  UNION  INTERNATIONALE 
DES  RfiPUBLIQUES  AMERICAINES,  LE  SAMEDI,  17  DfiCEMBRE 
1898. 

Washington,  D.  C,  le  jj  decembrc  j8^S. 

Le  Comite  Executif  de  TUnion  Internationale  des  Republiques 
Americaines  s'est  reuni  le  samedi,  17  decembre,  a  11  heures  du 
matin,  dans  la  salle  diplomatique  au  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres. 

La  reunion  a  eu  lieu  sur  la  demande  de  I'Honorable  John 
Hay,  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  President  du  Comite. 

Voici  les  noms  des  membres  qui  assistaient  a  cette  reunion : 

Le  Senor  Dr.  Don  Martin  Garcia  Merou,  Ministre  de  la 
Republique  Argentine; 

Le  Senor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Ministre  de  Costa 
Rica; 

Le  Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  Ponte,  Charge  d' Affaires  du 
Venezuela; 

M.  Frederic  Emory,  Directeur  du  Bureau. 

Sur  la  demande  du  Comite  Executif,  le  Directeur  a  lu  le 
rapport  annuel  du  Bureau  et  a  explique  ensuite  les  principaux 
points  de  la  situation  financiere. 

La  premiere  page  donne  les  recettes  et  depenses  effectuees 
pendant  Tannee  fiscale  finissant  le  30  juin  1898.  Je  suis  entre  en 
fonctions  le  5  fevrier  1898,  et  le  rapport  detaille  sur  la  page 
suivante   montrera  de   quelle   maniere  j'ai  effectue  les  depenses 
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pendant  le  reste  de  I'annee  fiscale.  Sur  la  troisieme  page  se 
trouve  I'etat  des  recettes  et  des  dcpenses  depuis  le  i*^  juillet  au 
30  novembre  1898,  montrant  la  situation  actuelle  du  Bureau 
et  de  ses  ressources.  L'allocation  annuelle  etait  de  $36,000  et 
les  depenses  s'elevaient  a  $19,430.79,  faisant  ressortir  le  1^^ 
decembre  1898  un  excedent  de  ^16,569.21,  Les  recettes  pro- 
venant  des  annonces  et  de  la  vente  de  I'Annuaire  de  Com- 
merce et  d'autres  publications  s'clcvent  en  tout,  pendant  cette 
periode,  du  1"  juillet  au  30  novembre,  a  $17,812.35,  et  les 
depenses  a  $16,078.85,  faisant  ressortir  un  excedent  de  $1,733.50. 
A  cette  somme,  j'ai  ajoute  la  valeur  actuelle  des  annonces  le  1*^^ 
decembre  1898,  soit  $16,500,  et  des  comptes  non  acquittcs  qui 
s'elevent  a  $8,000,  donnant  ainsi  le  i*"^  decembre  1898,  un  chiffre 
de  $42,802.7 1  comme  ressources  totales  du  Bureau.  Le  quatrieme 
tableau  expose  en  detail  les  sommes  que  j'ai  depensees  depuis  le 
1*^^  juillet  au  1*^^  decembre.  Dans  cet  expose  se  trouve  un  article — 
commissions  sous  contrat  anterieurement  au  1*^*"  mars  1898 — qui 
veut  dire  qu'on  les  avait  decidees  avant  mon  entree  en  fbnctions. 
On  verra  que  je  les  ai  acquittees  de  mon  mieux. 

Le  Ministre  de  la  Republique  Argentine,  M.  Merou,  a  pris 
ensuite  la  parole :  "  Nous  trouvons  que  le  rapport  de  M.  Emory  est 
tres  satisfaisant  et  nous  pouvons  lui  accorder  notre  pleine  appro- 
bation. Je  suis  tres  heureux  d'apprendre  que  le  Gouvernement 
du  Chili  a  manifeste  son  intentioVi  d'entrer  dans  PUnion,  ce  qui 
reunira  ainsi  tous  les  interets  de  PAmerique  Latine.  Je  pense 
qu'il  serait  peut-etre  bon  de  manifester  la  satisfaction  du  Comite 
a  cet  egard." 

Le  Ministre  de  Costa  Rica,  M.  Calvo,  a  dit  ensuite :  "  Je  partage 
les  sentiments  du  Ministre  de  la  Republique  Argentine,  et  j'espere 
que  le  Directeur  du  Bureau  sera  autorisc  a  faire  connaitre  au  Mi- 
nistre du  Chili  combien  le  Comite  est  desireux  de  voir  cette  Repu- 
blique entrer  dans  T Union." 

Le  President  s'est  exprime  en  ces  termes:  "  Pour  se  conformer 
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aux  desirs  du  Comite,  le  Directeur  fera  part  au  Ministre  du 
Chili  de  la  satisfaction  ressentie  par  le  Comite  en  apprenant  les 
bonnes  intentions  de  cette  contree  qui  desire  devenir  membre  de 
1' Union." 

On  a  done  approuve  le  rapport,  et  on  a  donne  les  instructions 
necessaires  au  Directeur,  afin  qu'il  puisse  le  transmettre  au  Congres 
des  Etats-Unis. 

Le  Comite  a  ensuite  leve  la  seance. 

RAPPORT  ANNUEL. 

Bureau  des  Republiques  Americaines, 

IVashington^  le  jy  decembre  i8g8. 

Au  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang^res^  President^  et  aux  Membres  du 
Comite  Executif  de  P  Union  Internationale  des  Repuhliques  Ameri- 
caines: 

Messieurs:  J'ai  Phonneur  de  transmettre  le  rapport  des  opera- 
tions du  Bureau  des  Republiques  Americaines  depuis  que  j'en  ai 
pris  la  direction  au  moment  de  la  mort  de  I'ancien  Directeur,  M. 
Joseph  P.  Smith,  le  5  fevrier  1898.  M.  Smith  n'a  etc  que 
quelques  mois  Directeur  du  Bureau.  Sa  mort  prematuree,  en 
privant  cette  administration  de  ses  services,  a  coupe  court  a 
I'execution  des  plans  qu'il  avait  con9us  et  en  partie  executes,  dans 
le  but  d'ctendre  le  plan  et  Tutilitc  pratique  du  travail  que  la  Con- 
ference Internationale  Americaine  avait  en  vue  en  etablissant  le. 
Bureau  en  1890.  Les  details  des  projets  de  M.  Smith  sont 
clairement  exposes  dans  le  rapport  annuel  prepare  sous  sa  direc- 
tion, mais  qui  n'a  jamais  re9u  son  approbation  formelle — je  Tai 
presente  au  comite  le  28  fevrier  dernier,  parce  qu'il  renfermait  en 
substance  ses  vues,  comme  je  I'ai  dit  dans  ma  communication  de 
cette  date.  Ce  rapport  donne  un  resume  soigneux  du  travail  du 
Bureau  jusqu'a  la  date  de  ma  nomination  comme  Directeur 
Provisoire  par  le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  avec  Tappro- 
bation  du  Comite  Executif 
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Le  rapport  a  ete  public  avec  I'autorisation  du  Congres  des 
Etats-Unis,  et  par  consequent  il  m'est  inutile  de  revenir  sur  ses  con- 
clusions. Toutefois  je  suis  tres  heureux  de  pouvoir  dire  que  j'ai 
pufaire  avancer,  autant  que  possible  dans  les  conditions  existantes, 
les  projets  auxquelsl'ancien  Directeur  attachait  le  plus  d'importance. 
Parmi  ceux-la  figurait  rachevement  d'un  Annuaire  de  Commerce 
des  Republiques  Americaines,  en  deux  volumes,  comprenant  en 
tout  2,643  P^g^s  de  matiere  descriptive  et  statistique,  soigneuse- 
ment  preparee,  exposant  les  ressources  naturelles,  les  industries,  le 
commerce  et  les  lois  existantes  au  point  de  vue  de  I'agriculture,  et 
des  entreprises  commercials  dans  tous  les  pays  de  THemisphere 
Occidental,  avec  des  listes  de  noms  de  commer9ants  et  de  fabri- 
cants  dans  chaque  pays,  que  Ton  croyait  specialement  interesses 
dans  le  developpement  des  relations  commercials  parmi  les 
difFerentes  contrees.  On  a  acheve  le  second  volume  (1,589  pages) 
en  novembre  dernier,  et  I'on  a  commence  la  distribution  des 
exemplaires  du  deuxieme  volume  le  24  novembre  1898,  un  an 
environ  apres  la  publication  du  premier  volume.  On  croit  que  ce 
travail,  con9u  entierement  par  Tancien  Directeur,  est  unique  dans 
son  plan  et  son  exactitude  gcnerale,  et  qu'on  le  trouvera  d'une 
grande  valeur  pratique,  non  seulement  dans  les  maisons  de  com- 
merce faisant  des  affaires  avec  PAmerique  Latine  ou  qui  desirent 
en  faire,  mais  aussi  comme  livre  de  references  pour  tous  ceux  qui 
cherchent  des  informations  relatives  au  developpement  commercial 
et  industriel  des  Republiques  Americaines  et  des  possessions 
colon iales  des  Indes  Occidentals  et  autres  de  cet  hemisphere. 
Le  Bureau  doit  surtout  des  remerciements  a  ^Association  Nationale 
des  Fabricants  et  au  Musee  Commercial  de  Philadelphie  pour 
les  conseils  et  I'aide  qui  lui  ont  ete  donnes  en  compilant  les  listes 
de  commer9ants  du  second  volume  de  I'Annuaire  de  Commerce 
qui  traite  des  Etats-Unis. 

Un  autre  projet  auquel  Tancien  Directeur  tenait  beaucoup, 
ainsi  que  son  rapport  le  fait  voir,  etait  le  developpement  de 
Putilite  du  Bureau  selon  les  lignes  qui  le  recommanderaient  aux 
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maisons  commerciales  des  Rcpubliques  de  PAmerique  Latine 
comme  une  agence  pratique  pour  vaincre  les  obstacles  en  vue  de 
resserrer  les  relations  commerciales  avec  les  Etats-Unis  et  la  crea- 
tion de  nouveaux  debouches  de  commerce.  Je  suis  heureux  de 
pouvoir  dire  qu'on  a  fait  un  progres  sensible  dans  cette  voie  et 
je  puis  repeter  hautement  ce  que  disait  Pancien  Directeur  dans 
son  rapport  annuel  pour  1897:  "  Le  Bureau  doit  une  grandc 
partie  de  sa  croissance  recente  a  la  participation  plus  vigilante  et 
plus  active  de  ceux  qui  representent  a  Washington  les  differentes 
Republiques  interessces."  A  la  fin  de  I'annee  1898  le  Bureau  se 
trouve  dans  la  position  encourageante  d'avoir  le  soutien  unanime 
et  cordial  des  representants  diplomatiques  de  tous  les  membres  de 
I'Union  Internationale,  et  il  est  a  esperer  que  les  Republiques 
montreront,  pour  son  travail,  un  intcret  toujours  croissant.  Les 
nombreuses  expressions  d'appui  et  d'approbation  qu'on  pent  trouver 
dans  les  archives  du  Bureau  justifientpleinement  cette  attente.  Un 
incident  agreable  qui  confirme  ces  vues  a  eu  lieu  pendant  la  visite 
recente  du  President  de  Costa  Rica  qui,  apres  avoir  examine  ses 
travaux,  exprima  son  approbation  et  son  intention  de  contribuer 
par  tous  les  moyens  possibles  a  son  developpement. 

Le  Bureau  doit  une  reconnaissance  toute  speciale  a  I'ancien 
membre  du  Comite  Executif,  M.  Romero,  Ministre  du  Mexique, 
qui,  conformcment  a  la  regie  etablie  pour  le  changement  des 
membres  qui  a  lieu  chaque  annee,  s'est  retire  du  Comite  en  juin 
dernier,  mais  qui  a  encore  continue  a  montrer  beaucoup  d'interet 
dans  ses  affaires;  et  a  Tancien  ministre  du  Bresil  aux  Etats-Unis, 
M.  Mendon^a,  qui,  des  le  commencement  du  Bureau,  lui  a  donne 
ses  conseils  et  son  soutien  zele.  Le  Bureau  vient  d'etre  honore 
par  les  marques  d'interet  pour  son  travail  de  la  part  du  Ministre 
du  Chili,  Senor  Don  Carlos  Morla  VicOna,  recemment  accre- 
dite  aux  Etats-Unis.  Ces  marques  d'intcrct  donnent  lieu  d'esperer 
que  le  Gouvernement  du  Chili,  quoique  representc  dans  la  Con- 
ference Internationale  Americaine  qui  crea  le  Bureau,  n'a  jamais 
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profite  du  droit  qui  lui  etait  octroy e  d'entrer  dans  T Union,  se  deci- 
dera  dans  un  avenir  prochain  a  donner  au  Bureau  son  soutien 
actif. 

J'ai  eu  rhonneur  de  dire  au  Comite,  a  Poccasion  de  sa  re- 
union le  28  fevrier  dernier,  que  j'avais  trouve  les  affaires  du  Bureau 
dans  une  condition  plus  ou  moins  embarassante,  due  a  la  longue 
maladie  du  Directeur,  lorsque  je  me  suis  charge  de  la  direction. 
Les  finances  etaient  aussi  dans  une  condition  peu  satisfaisante,  par 
suite  d'un  contrat  conclu  en  novembre  1896,  par  Tautorite  du 
Comite  Executif,  sous  Tadministration  du  predecesseur  de  Tan- 
cien  Directeur.  En  approuvant  ce  contrat,  le  Comite  comptait 
recevoir  au  moyen  des  annonces  inserees  dans  le  Bulletin  Mensuel 
du  Bureau,  des  revenus  suffisants  pour  couvrir  les  depenses  de 
cette  publication  afin  d'ameliorer  le  contenu,  et  d'en  augmenter  peu 
a  peu  la  circulation  en  vue  de  faire  circuler  dans  les  difFerents 
pays  des  informations  relatives  aux  ressources,  aux  industries  et 
au  commerce  de  chacun.  Le  contrat  stipulait  que  I'agent  de 
publicite  devait  recevoir  une  commission  de  40  pour  cent  sur  la 
valeur  totale  provenant  des  annonces.  Comme  base  de  I'execution 
heureuse  de  ces  efforts,  on  avait  public  pendant  plusieurs  mois 
une  edition  du  Bulletin,  coutant  plus  de  $9,000  par  mois,  soit 
$108,000  par  an.  Le  revenu  annuel  en  gros  provenaat  de  la 
publicite  s'estimait  a  $60,000,  mais  de  cette  somme  il  fallait 
deduire  la  commission  de  40  pour  cent,  laissant  un  solde  net  de 
$36,000. 

Attendu  que  c'etait  Thabitude  de  payer  les  commissions  imme- 
diatement,  et  qu'il  fallait  attendre  pour  le  remboursement  de  cette 
somme  que  tous  les  comptes  soient  acquittes,  il  etait  evident,  que 
meme  si  le  revenu  en  perspective  etait  sufRsant,  un  capital  con- 
siderable serait  necessaire  pour  faire  face  aux  depenses  immediates. 
Le  budget  annuel  du  Bureau  n'etait  que  de  $28,000  et  Pagrandisse- 
ment  de  son  travail  avait  necessite  I'emploi  d'un  plus  grand  nom- 
bre  de  personnes.     En  Janvier  1898,  le  Congres  des  Etats-Unis  a 
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vote  un  budget  de  deficit  de  $41,972.  A  cette  epoque  le  Bureau 
avait  encore  beaucoup  a  payer  pour  des  salaires  et  un  nombre  de 
reclamations  provenant  de  ses  operations  commerciales,  ainsi  que 
du  travail  augmente  de  compilation,  de  traduction,  d'ecritures  a  la 
machine,  etc.,  de  nombreuses  publications.  II  etait  evident  que 
le  solde  restant  du  budget  de  deficit  suffirait  a  peine  au  paiement 
de  ces  depenses  et  a  I'execution  efficace  du  travail  en  progres. 

En  vue  de  ces  circonstances,  j'ai  fait  entrevoir  au  Comite  Execu- 
tif  qu'il  serait  avantageux  de  mettre  fin  au  contrat  pour  la  sollicita- 
tion  d'annonces,  moyennant  commission,  d'autant  plus  qu'on  avait 
refu  de  nombreuses  marques  de  mecontentement  de  differents  en- 
droits  a  propos  de  Pentree  en  concurrence  d'agents  d'un  bureau, 
maintenu  en  partie  par  le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis,  avec  les 
interets  particuliers  s'occupant  de  la  publicite.  D'un  autre  cote, 
il  paraissait  possible  d'accomplir  Pintention  originelle  du  Comite 
Executif  afin  d'assurer  des  revenus  pour  le  maintien  du  Bulletin 
Mensuel  sans  la  sollicitation  par  des  personnes  ayant  de  I'interet 
plus  ou  moins  speculatif,  et  sans  la  concurrence  excessive  avec  les 
interets  particuliers,  en  continuant  a  ofFrir  aux  commer9ants  et 
aux  fabricants  Pemploi  des  pages  du  Bulletin  comme  moyen  de 
faire  connaitre  les  merites  de  leurs  marchandises  dans  les  marches 
qu'ils  desiraient  atteindre.  Le  Comite  Executif  a  accepte  ces 
conclusions,  et  m'a  nomme  Directeur  du  Bureau  pour  une  periode 
ne  depassant  pas  I'annee  fiscale  courante,  finissant  le  30  juin  1898, 
avec  pleins  pouvoirs  de  reorganiser  les  affaires  du  Bureau,  de 
resilier  les  contrats  conclus  pour  la  publicite,  pour  la  sollicitation 
d'abonnements  ou  autres  objets  commerciaux  qui  pourraient  me 
sembler  porter  prejudice  aux  interets  du  Bureau,  etc.,  ayant  tou- 
jours  en  vue  les  interets  generaux  de  1' Union  Internationale  et 
les  desirs  du  Comite. 

Avec  Tautorite  qui  m'a  ete  ainsi  conferee  j'ai  notifie  immediate- 
ment  la  resiliation  du  contrat  pour  les  annonces,  et  je  me  suis 
occupe  de  la  reorganisation  du  Bureau,  ayant  en  vue  de  developper 
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les  affaires  et  de  concilier  les  moyens  de  commerce  qui  me  semb- 
leraient  avantageux  dans  les  limites  officielles  et  les  moyens  qui 
etaient  a  ma  disposition. 

Le  21  mai  1898,  j'ai  eu  la  satisfaction  de  pouvoir  informer  le 
Comite  que  le  resultat  des  economies  faites  ainsi  avait  permis 
de  faire  face  aux  obligations  que  j'ai  trouvees  lors  de  mon  entree 
au  Bureau,  obligations  se  montant  a  la  somme  de  $5,000  environ 
par  mois;  et  voyant  cela,  j'ai  pense  que  les  ressources  du  Bureau 
sufflraient  aux  exigences  pour  le  reste  de  Tannee  fiscale  se  termi- 
nant  le  30  juin  1898.  Cet  espoir  s'est  realise,  et  a  la  fin  de  ladite 
annee  fiscale,  il  restait  un  excedant  de  $702.78.  Les  conclusions 
et  les  recommandations  que  j'ai  faites  dans  le  rapport  a  la  reunion 
du  2 1  mai  ont  re9u  I'approbation  du  Comite  executif 

Une  autre  reunion  du  Comite  Executif  a  eulieu  le  25  juin  1898, 
a  laquelle  j'ai  annonce  Texpiration  prochaine,  30  juin,  du  terme  de 
ma  nomination  comme  Directeur  Provisoire.  Le  comite,  s'etant 
assure  que  les  conditions  n'exigeaient  pas  alors  la  nomination  d'un 
Directeur  Permanent,  a  prolonge  mon  terme  comme  Directeur 
Provisoire  jusqu'au  ler  octobre,  et  a  affermi  de  nouveau  les  pouvoirs 
speciaux  qu'il  m'avait  conferes  le  28  fevrier.  On  a  encore  pro- 
longe le  terme  aux  reunions  du  27  septembre  et  du  26  octobre 
1898. 

A  cette  demiere  reunion,  on  a  renouvele  indefiniment  la  direc- 
tion provisoire,  afin  que  le  Comite  ne  soit  plus  oblige  de  prendre 
une  nouvelle  decision  jusqu'a  ce  que  les  plans  en  voie  d'execution 
pour  le  developpement  du  travail  sur  une  base  plus  economique 
soient  executes. 

Les  efforts  de  la  direction  provisoire  ont  ete  necessairement,  en 

grande  partie,  consacres  au  travail  de  reorganisation,  a  I'execution 

des  projets  de  I'ancien  Directeur,  a  I'arrangement  des  demandes  et 

au  reglement  de  plusieurs  questions  provenant  des  changements 

dans  les  methodes  d'affaires.     On  a  pense  qu'il  etait  bon  de  ne  pas 

seulement  reorganiser  les  affaires  du  Bureau,  mais  aussi  de  demon- 
S.  Doc.  51 6 
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trer  aussi,  s*il  etait  possible,  la  praticabilite  d'augmenter  son  utilite 
en  obtenant  un  plus  grand  revenu  des  annonces  et  de  la  vente  des 
publications,  obviant  ainsi  a  la  necessite  de  s'adresser  de  nouveau 
au  Congres  des  Etats-Unis  pour  une  allocation  de  deficit.  On 
a  espere  obtenir  ce  resultat  sans  trop  retrancher  sur  les  droits  des 
particuliers  engages  dans  la  publicite.  Les  methodes  employees 
pour  obtenir  des  annonces  dans  ces  conditions  sont  tres  bien 
expliquees  dans  les  annonces  commerciales  publices  dans  le 
Bulletin  Mensuel  depuis  le  5  fevrier  dernier.  Les  resultats 
justifient  I'espoir  que  le  Bureau  recevra  I'appui  pecuniaire  des  pre- 
mieres maisons  de  commerce  qui  ont  un  interet  evident  dans  le 
developpement  des  relations  commerciales  des  diverses  Republi- 
ques  Americaines,  et  que  dans  un  avenir  prochain  le  Bulletin 
pourra  se  passer  de  Pemploi  de  solliciteurs  a  la  commission,  ce  qui 
necessite  des  avances  de  fonds  sur  les  recettes  non  encore  rentrees 
des  annonces. 

On  a  renouvele  des  contrats  pour  les  annonces  se  montant  au 
chifFre  de  $4,961,  et  on  a  re9u  de  nouveaux  contrats  pour  le  mon- 
tant de  $1,018.  Ces  resultats,  quoique  petits  en  proportion  avcc 
le  total  obtenu  sous  le  dernier  regime,  donnent  une  base  solide 
d'encouragement,  vu  que  ces  contrats  ont  ete  obtenus  sans  trop  de 
sollicitation  et  qu'ils  donneront  au  Bureau  le  montant  total  de  leur 
valeur.  Je  n'ai  aucun  doute  que  la  continuation  du  present 
regime,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  annonces,  placera,  en  peu  de  temps, 
le  Bulletin  sur  une  telle  base  que  sa  distribution  sera  augmentee, 
le  caractere  du  contenu  ameliore,  et  qu'il  pourra  feire  tace  a  ses 
depenses,  independant  des  contributions  du  Gouvernement.  Par 
suite  de  la  distribution  gratuite  du  Bulletin  dans  les  Etats-Unis, 
le  Bureau  a  encouru  des  depenses  qu'a  mon  avis,  ses  ressources  ne 
lui  permettaient  pas,  et  la  distribution  gratuite  est  a  present  limitee 
aux  journaux,  organisations  commerciales,  bibliotheques,  fonc- 
tionnaires  du  Gouvernement  ainsi  qu'aux  personnes  demandant  des 
renseignements  speciaux.      Dans  ces  conditions  je  me  suis  cru 
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autorise  de  demander  que  le  Congres  des  Etats-Unis  vote  une 
allocation  pour  5,000  exemplaires  du  Bulletin  par  mois  pour 
la  prochaine  annee  fiscale,  finissant  le  30  juin  1900,  afin  d'etre 
distribues  dans  ce  pays  comme  moyen  d'encourager  et  de  repandre 
une  meilleure  connaissance  des  ressources  et  des  possibilites  com- 
merciales  des  Republiques  de  PAmerique  Latine.  Une  edition 
de  8,000  exemplaires  est  distribute  au  Mexique,  dans  PAmerique 
Centrale  dans  I'Amerique  du  Sud  et  dans  les  Indes  Occidentales. 
On  pourra  faire  face,  a  mon  avis,  aux  depenses  de  cette  edition, 
aussi  bien  qu'a  celles  des  exemplaires  qui  sont  distribues  main- 
tenant  aux  Etats-Unis  par  les  recettes  probables  des  annonces. 

Outre  la  publication  du  Bulletin,  le  travail  du-  Bureau  com- 
prend  de  temps  en  temps  la  preparation  et  Timpression  de  ma- 
nuels  traitant  des  difFerents  pays  de  TAmerique  Latine.  Quatre  de 
ces  livres  ont  ete  finis,  et  je  n'attends  que  les  fonds  necessaires  pour 
leur  imprebsion  et  leur  distribution.  L'ancien  Directeur  dans  son 
rapport  a  attire  I'attention  sur  le  fait  que  les  allocations  pour  le 
Bureau  n'ont  jamais  ete  sufRsantes  pour  faire  face  aux  depenses 
d'impression  des  divers  documents  demandes  d'apres  le  plan  de 
ses  operations  suivant  ce  qui  avait  ete  etabli  par  la  Conference 
Internationale,  surtout  vu  le  fait  que  tous  ces  documents  doivent 
etre  imprimes  dans  la  langue  du  pays  dont  ils  traitent  aussi  bien 
qu'en  anglais.     A  ce  sujet  il  dit : 

Un  examen  montrera  que  les  Directeurs  pr6c6dents  du  Bureau  furent  obliges 
de  recourir  a  divers  expedients  afin  de  pouvoir  imprimer  les  publications  qui  ont 
paru  de  temps  en  temps.  II  leur  aurait  6t6  impossible  de  le  faire  avec  les 
ressources  dont  ils  disposaient,  et  ils  ne  le  firent  qu'avec  I'autorisation  du  Con- 
grfes  des  Etats-Unis  d'imprimer  des  manuels  divers  et  autres  publications  comme 
documents  officiels  devant  etre  pay^s  sur  les  fonds  g^n6raux  d'imprimerie 

Pour  faire  face  a  cette  difficulte,  le  dernier  Directeur  a  conseille 
a  rUnion  Internationale  de  prendre  des  mesures  afin  d'assurer 
au  Bureau  I'emploi  des  fonds  verses  par  les  autres  Republi- 
ques, lesquels  fonds  sont  a  present  verses  a  la  Tresorerie,  et  de 
rembourser  cette  derniere  selon  les  diffe rentes  quotites  des  pays. 
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II  a  estime  que  ceci  eleverait  cette  source  de  revenu  du  Bureau  a 
environ  $45,000  ou  $50,000.  J'ai  pris  des  mesures  pour  que 
cette .  proposition  donne  un  resultat  pratique,  et  j'ai  demande  au 
Congres  des  Etats-Unis  d'autoriser  la  proposition  indiquee.  On 
a  prie  les  autres  pays  de  PUnion  Internationale  de  faire  savoir  s'ils 
avaient  des  observations  a  presenter  au  sujet  du  changement  pro- 
pose, et  quatre  parmi  eux  ont  deja  repondu  en  donuant  leur  acqui- 
escement. '  Les  sommes  qu'on  a  re9ues  des  autres  pays  ont  varie 
d'une  annee  a  Pautre,  mais  je  suis  heureux  de  dire  qu'il  y  a  de  bon- 
nes raisons  pour  esperer  que  cette  annee  les  contributions  depasse- 
ront  grandement  la  moyenne  annuelle.  Le  Bureau  a  re9u  avis  du 
prompt  paiemtnt  par  cinq  des  pays  de  leurs  quotites  s'elevant  a 
$5,027.78.  Un  de  ces  pays,  le  Venezuela,  a  depasse  le  montant 
de  $540.41  pendant  Tannee  fiscale  finissant  le  30  juiii  1898.  Cette 
somme  est  une  augmentation  sur  les  totaux  ref  us  des  autres  pays 
de  P Union  pendant  Tannee  fiscale  precedente,  se  montant  au  chifFre 
de  $4,216.02. 

Outre  ces  diverses  publications,  le  Bureau  est  activement  occupe 
a  donner  des  renseignements,  verbalement  ou  par  correspondance, 
a  ceux  qui  s'adressent  a  nous,  non  seulement  des  Etats-Unis  mais 
des  autres  parties  du  monde,  et  surtoutdes  pays  de  PUnion  Inter- 
nationale Americaine.  Cette  partie  du  travail  a  grandi  dans  de 
telles  proportions  que  le  dernier  Directeur  a  etabli  un  bureau 
de  renseignements  dans  le  but  unique  de  repondre  a  toutes  ces 
demandes.  Ces  demandes  ont  augmente  continuellement,  et  le 
Bureau  accuse  frequemment  reception  de  lettres  d'autres  pays  de 
PUnion,  demandant  le  concours  du  Bureau  pour  obtenir  des  ren- 
seignements concernant  le  commerce  pratique,  ou  pour  attirer 
le  capital  et  la  cooperation  des  Etats-Unis  dans  les  affaires 
agricoles,  exploitations  de  mines,  industries,  et  commerce  des 
differents  pays.  Beaucoup  de  ces  lettres  parlent  en  termes  flat- 
teurs  du  Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Bureau,  fait,  qui  indique  que 
cette  publication  est  distribuee  et  lue  partout  dans  les  pays  de 
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I'Amerique  Latine,  et  est  reconnue  en  ce  moment  comme  une 
des  premieres  publications  pour  encourager  et  avancer  le  com- 
merce. Le  Bureau  ne  repond  qu'aux  demandes  de  ceux  qui 
ont  une  entreprise  speciale,  ou  qui  desirent  Tattention  des  capita- 
listes  des  Etats-Unis  dans  les  pages  du  Bulletin,  et  pas  avant 
qu'il  soit  convaincu  par  un  examen  attentif  que  les  projets 
indiques  sont  dignes  d'etre  publics.  Dans  le  cas  ou  le  Bureau  ne 
pent  pas  preter  son  concours,  on  envoie  aux  correspondants  les 
adresses  des  organisations  commerciales  des  Etats-Unis  ou  I'on 
peut  obtenir  la  cooperation  ou  le  capital  dans  les  champs  de 
commerce  particulier. 

Ces  demandes  concement  ordinairement  les  ressources  particu- 
lieres  d'agriculture,  d'exploitation  des  mines,  des  differents  pays,  la 
methode  pour  obtenir  des  terrains  pour  les  industries  agricoles,  pour 
I'elevage  de  bctail  et  pour  Sexploitation  des  mines,  les  methodes 
employees  pour  la  production  de  sucres,  de  cafe,  de  cacao,  de  caout- 
chouc, des  fruits  des  tropiques  etc.,  et  les  mesures  a  prendre  afin 
d'acquerir  les  terrains,  soit  pour  des  particuliers,  soit  pour  entre- 
prendre  des  affaires  sur  une  grande  echelle.  On  fait  frequemment 
des  demandes  de  renseignements  concemant  les  droits  d'entree 
imposes  par  les  tarifs  des  differents  pays  sur  les  articles  particu- 
liers ou  sur  les  classes  de  marchandises,  les  paiements  et  les  regle- 
ments  de  port,  les  statistiques  des  exportations  et  des  importations, 
et  les  conditions  imposees  par  les  lois  d'un  pays  sur  les  industries 
et  sur  le  commerce,  les  noms  des  fonctionnaires  du  Gouvernement, 
a  qui  on  doit  s'adresser  a  propos  des  sujets  particuliers,  etc.  On 
re9oit  beaucoup  de  lettres  de  TAmerique  Latine,  et  ces  lettres 
augmentent  tous  les  jours,  pour  demander  des  renseignements 
concernant  les  marches  aux  Etats-Unis  pour  les  produits  de 
TAmerique  du  Sud  et  le  genre  de  marchandises  produites  et  fabri- 
quees  aux  Etats-Unis  que  I'on  pourrait  accepter  en  echange,  les 
noms  des  importateurs  et  exportateurs  interesses  dans  le  com- 
merce de  I'Amerique  Latine  et  d'autres  renseignements  qui 
indiquent  un  grand  desir  de  cultiver  des  relations  plus  intimes. 
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D'apres  la  recommandation  de  Tancien  Directeur  dans  son  rap- 
port presente  au  Comite  Executif  en  fevrier  demier,  le  Bureau  fut 
represente  a  TExposition  Internationale  Trans-Mississipienne  a 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  fermee  le  31  octobre  dernier.  On  trouvera 
un  rapport  fait  par  I'agent  du  Bureau  a  I'Exposition  dans  le 
Bulletin  Mensuel  aux  pages  777-779.  Ce  rapport  indique 
que  les  produits  exposes  ont  non  seulement  demontre  la  grande 
utilitc  du  Bureau  aux  habitants  des  Etats-Unis,  mais  aussi  a  attire 
I'attention  sur  les  possibilites  industrielles  et  commerciales  du  Me- 
xique,  des  Republiques  de  TAmerique  Centrale,  de  I'Amcrique 
du  Sud,  et  des  Indes  Occidentales.  Le  demier  Directeur  a  aussi 
conseille  que  le  Bureau  soit  represente  a  I'Exposition  de  Paris  en 
1900,  aussi  bien  qu'aux  expositions  projetees  dans  les  diffe- 
rents  pays  de  T Union  Internationale.  Tant  que  ma  direction  n'a 
ete  que  provisoire,  je  ne  me  suis  pas  trouve  autorise  a  faire  des 
projets  pour  ^execution  de  ces  recommandations,  et  je  les  ai 
soumis  respectueusement  a  la  consideration  du  Comite  Executif. 

Ci-joint,  je  vous  envoie  un  expose  des  finances  du  Bureau  pour 
Pannee  fiscale  finissant  le  30  juin  1898;  et  aussi  pour  la  periode 
comprise  entre  ma  nomination,  le  5  fevrier  dernier  et  le  premier 
du  mois  cburant,  ainsi  que  des  exemplaires  du  Bulletin  Mensuel 
publics  pendant  Pannee  demiere  contenant  des  annonces  du  pro- 
gres  continuel  des  affaires  du  Bureau. 

Je  suis  tres  heureux  de  renouveler,  moi-meme,  les  expressions 
de  reconnaissance  de  Tancien  Directeur  aux  membres  du  Comite 
Executif,  et  je  puis  ajouter  aussi,  aux  representants  de  tous  les 
pays  de  I'Union  Internationale,  pour  leur  concours  dans  la  direc- 
tion des  affaires  du  Bureau  et  leur  appui  cordial  pour  augmenter 
son  utilite. 

J'ai  rhonneur  d'etre.  Messieurs,  votre  obeissant  serviteur. 

Frederic  Emory, 

Directeur, 
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RECETTES. 

i*^  juillct  iSqy  au  jojuin  iSq8. 
Allocations: 

Annuelle,  i8g8 $28, 000. 00 

D6ficit,  1898 41,972.00 

$69,972.00 

Annonces 32, 051.  41 

Ventes: 

Annuaire  de  Commerce 16,  681.  50 

Autres  publications 5, 904. 14 

22,  585.  64 

Total 124,  609. 05 

Dfepenses 123, 906.  27 

Exc6dent,  i"  juillet  1898 702.  78 

DEFENSES. 


i*^  juilUt  i8g7  aujojuin  i8q8. 


Compensation 

Papeterie 

Loyer  du  Bureau 

Commissions " 

Dfepenses  de  la succursale  i New 

York 

Machines  k  6crire  

Ameublement,  reparations,  etc. . 

Timbres 

Bibliothdque 

T616grammes 

Imprimerie 

Cartes 

T616phone 

D^penses  diverses 


Total 


Pay^s  par  le  caissier  du 
Mi  nistere  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res. 


De  rallocation 

1898. 


S37.  999.  ^ 
6,  96S.  95 

1,  666.  66 
5,884.70 

360.83 
1,086.07 
1, 191.65 

778.00 
89.  12 

731-  62 
7,636.01 

2,  714.  34 
263.  96 

2,547.44 


69,  919.  04 


Des   recettcs 
provenant 
de  ventes, 

loyers,  etc. 


$8, 184.  58 
964.  69 

833.  35 
5,  200.  00 

553.  43 


165.  79 


241. 

>  •   ■   ■ 

61 

127.91 

II, 

773. 

94 

62. 

50 

2, 

314. 45 

Pay^s  par  le 
Directeur  du 

Bureau* 

des  recettes 

provenant 

de  ventes, 

loyers,  etc. 


$3,  908.  16 
781.00 


13,  105.  80 
2,  065.  63 


450.00 

100.  60 

96.  46 

1,000.00 

206.  25 


I,  851.08 


30,  422.  25 


23,  564.  98 


Total. 


o,  092.  43 

8,  714.  64 

2,  500.  01 

24,  190.  50 


2,  979.  89 
1,086.07 

1.357.44 

1,  228.00 

431.  33 

955.99 
20,  409.  95 

2,  920.  59 
326.  46 

6,712.97 


123,  906.  27 


*  Le  Directeur  n*a  fait  aucun  paiement  depuis  le  5  ffevrier  1898, sauf  sur  la  presentation 
de  bons  tir6s  sur  le  caissier  du  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangdres  contre  Tallocation  ou 
les  recettes  provenant  de  ventes,  loyers,  etc.,  qu'on  depose  promptement  au  Tr6sor  des 
Etats-Unis. 
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J"  fdvrier  iSqS  au  jojuin  i8g8. 


Compensation ....    

Papeterie 

Loyer  du  Bureau 

Commissions  sur  contrat  ant^rieurement  au 

i«'  mars  1898 , 

D6penses,  succursale  k  New  York 

Ameublement 

Biblioth^que >. 

T616grammes 

Imprimerie 

Cartes  .; 

T616phone 

D^penses  diverses 


Total 


Paj^^sparle 

caissier  au 

Ministdre  des 

Affaires 

Btrangdres  de 

Tallocation 

189S. 


519.476.  57 
3, 666.  10 

666.66 


Payees  par  le 

caissier, 
recettes,  etc . 


335.  83 

555.61 

32.  12 

602.  80 

6,  142.  38 

2.  347.  50 

97.02 

I,  522.  28 


35,  444.  87 


$514.  61 
13.69 

333.  34 

5,  200.  00 
553-45 

145.69 

10,  750.  26 


1, 684.  97 


Total. 


M9.  991. 18 

3»  679.  79 
1,000.00 

5,  200.00 
889.  28 
555.61 
177.81 
602.  80 
16,  892. 64 

2.  347.  50 

97.02 

3.  207.  25 


19, 196, 01  I       54,  640.  88 


Recettes  el  dispenses  totales  du  i^^  juillet  i8g8  au  jo  novembre  i8g8. 

Allocation  annuelle $36, 000. 00 

D6penses 19,  430.  79 


Exc6dent,  i*""  d6cembre  1898 $16,  569.  21 

Recettes  provenant  de  ventes,  loyer,  etc.: 

Exc6dent,  i"  juillet  1898 649.  82 

D'annonces $16, 444.  70 

De  ventes : 

Annuaire  de  Commerce $260. 00 

Autres  publications 457.  83 

717.83 

17, 162.  53 


D6penses 


17.812.35 
16, 078.  85 


Exc6dant,  i®^  decembre  1898    i,  733.  50 

Valeur  de  la  publicity,  i**"  decembre  1898 16,  500.  00 

Comptes  non  acquitt6s 8, 000. 00 


Ressources  totales  du  Bureau,  i*^  d6cembre  1898 42,  802.  71 
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DEFENSES. 
i"^^  juilUt  rSgS  au  jo  novembre  i8gS. 


De  Tal  loca- 
tion 1899. 


Compensation 

Papeterie 

Loyer 

Imprimerie 

Timbres 

Bibliothdque   

Commissions  sous  contrat  ant^rieurement  au 

i'"^  mars  1898 

T616phone 

D6penses  diverses 


$14,  830.  44 

85.80 

833-  33 

3.  279.  25 

153.  17 

36.50 


33.75 
178.  55 


Total 19,  430.  79 


De  recettes 

provenant  de 

ventes,  loyers, 

etc. 


$2,  743-  54 
52.41 

9.  456.  36 

266.00 

II.  25 

2,  375. 18 

33.75 
1, 140.  36 


16,078.  85 


Total. 


$17. 573.  qS 

138.21 

833.  33 
12,735.61 

419.  17 
47.75 

2,  375.  18 

67.50 

1,318.91 


35,  509.  64 


S.  Doc.  51 


65th  Congbxss,  )  SENATE.  (  Dootthenv 

3d  Session,      i  \     No.  52. 


inOASAOUA  OANAL  GOMMISSIOK. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TBANSMXTl^IlTO, 

IN  RBSPONSB  TO  RESOLUTION  OF  THB  SENATE  OF  DECEMBBI^ 
15,  1898,  A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THB  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
COVERING  A  PRELIMINART  REPORT  FROM  THE  NICARAQUA 
CANAL  COMMISSION. 


January  6,  1899. — Read,  laid  od  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  iu  answer  to  the  resolatiou  of  the  Senate  of 
December  15, 1898,  a  commanication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  cov- 
ering a  preliminary  report  from  the  Nicara^a  Canal  Commission,  dated 
December  26,  1898,  relative  to  its  progress  in  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  route,  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

WlUilAM  MoKlliLET. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washingtonj  January  6j  1899. 


The  President  : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  December  15, 1898,  requesting  the  President  ^'  to  inform  the 
Senate,  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  public  interests,  as  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  examination  of  the  surveys  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  proposed  ship  canal  through 
Nicaragua  and  in  the  report  of  the  commission  headed  by  Kear- Admiral 
Walker  with  refercTice  thereto,  and  how  far  said  commission  is  pre-' 
pared  to  report  progress  thereon,  and  that  he  send  to  the  Senate  any 
report  made  by  said  commission  touching  such  matters,"  has  the  honor 
to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate 
in  case  he  shall  perceive  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  dated  December  26,  1898,  con- 
taining the  information  desired. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Jobn  Hay. 

Depaktment  of  State, 

Washington^  Jamtary  4,  1899, 

8«  Doc«  4 60 


.1  nicaragua  canal  commission. 

Department  of  State, 
JTicARAGUA  Canal  Commission, 

Wdshington^  December  26^  1898. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  letter  of 
the  19th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolation  of  the  Senate  of  the 
15th  of  December,  requesting  a  report  of  the  progress  made  by  this 
commission  in  investigating  the  question  of  the  i>roper  route,  the  feasi- 
bility  and  cost  of  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

This  commission  has  understood  the  law  by  which  it  was  constitated, 
approved  June  4, 1897,  to  require  that  all  routes  heretofore  prox)08ed, 
having  any  merit,  are  to  be  considered,  new  routes  that  appear  to  have 
merit  are  to  be  developed,  and  the  entire  region  of  canal  possibilities 
to  be  examined  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  enable  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive comparison  of  the  various  routes  to  be  made,  and  the  most 
desirable  one  selected;  in  shoit,  to  enable  this  commission  to  make  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  report. 

•  With  this  in  view,  the  commis^^ion  visited  Nicaragua,  personally 
examined  the  entire  canal  region  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  employed 
some  seventy  engineers,  with  theii'  laborers  and  helpers,  for  ten  months 
in  making  careful  surveys  and  examinations  of  the  canal  region.  Some 
meteorological  and  hydrological  observers  are  still  continued  in  Nica- 
ragua with  a  view  to  obtain  a  full  year  of  observations  of  that  nature. 

The  required  lield  work  has  been  obtained. 

The  reduction  of  this  field  work,  together  with  the  compilation  and 
comparison  of  former  surveys,  going  back  nearly  fifty  years,  has  been  io 
progress  for  more  than  two  months. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  across 
Nicaragua  is  entirely  feasible. 

The  estimates  for  two  of  the  best  known  characteristic  routes  have 
been  nearly  completed.  These  routes  are  known  as  the  Maritime  Canal 
Companv's  route  and  the  Lull  route.  Their  estimated  cost  is  approxi- 
mately $124,000,000  and  $123,000,000,  respectively.  The  assumed 
dioieiisions  are  considerably  greater  than  ever  before  proposed,  both 
in  length  of  locks  and  in  width,  depth,  and  radiusof  curvature  of  canal. 
These  increased  dimensions  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  demands 
of  modern  commerce,  size  and  draft  of  modern  ships,  etc.  This  has 
necessarily  made  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  estimated  cost,  and  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  estimates  made  from  former  surveys, 
which  contemplated  a  much  smaller  and  cheaper  canal. 

A  canal  of  smaller  dimensions,  just  sufficient  for  present  needs,  is 
being  estimated  for.  Such  a  canal  would  cost  considerably  less  than 
the  estimate  for  a  canal  suitable  for  modern  necessities,  which  is  referred 
to  above. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commission  that  of  the  two  routes  herewith 
estimated  for  the  one  called  the  Lull  route  is  the  more  desirable, 
because  it  is  easier  of  construction,  presents  no  problems  not  well  within 
good  engineering  precedents,  and  will  be  a  safer  and  more  reliable  canal 
when  completed.  It  also  believes  that  the  dimensions  and  form  of  con- 
struction preferred  by  the  commission  are  better  than  tbe  cheaper  form 
with  smaller  dimensions,  which  would  undoubtedly  call  for  expensive 
improvements  within  a  short  time  after  its  completion. 

Both  of  the  routes  referred  to  above  admit  of  variants,  which  may 
reduce  the  cost.    These  are  now  being  considered  by  the  commissiou. 
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The  work  necessary  for  an  exhanstive  discussion  of  and  report  upon 
the  entire  canal  problem  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  its  great  magni- 
tude permits,  and  when  completed  the  report  will  be  submitted  with- 
out delay. 

We  are,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  G.  Walkbe, 
Mear-Admiral,  United  States  Navy^ 

President  of  Commission. 

•  Lewis  M.  Haupt, 

Civil  Engineer^  Member, 

I  concur  with  the  other  members  of  the  commission  in  respect  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  feasibility  of  the  canal;  but  I  think,  in 
view  of  the  increased  size  of  the  canal  estimated  for  and  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  work  in  tropical  countries,  that  the  estimate  is  lower 
than  it  should  be  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Petbr  C.  Hains, 
Colonelj  Corps  of  Engineers^  Member. 
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Department  op  State, 

Wiishington^  January  3^  1899, 
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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informatioD  and 
consideration  of  Congress,  a  report  of  the  commissioner  of  tbe  United 
States  on  the  International  Prison  Commission,  giving  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  work  daring  the  past  year,  and  of  the  additional  wor|( 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  he  has  already  undertaken. 

The  work  of  the  commissioner  is  both  interstate  and  international. 
The  measures  taken  by  him  to  solicit  and  diffuse  information  in  tliis 
country  concerning  penal  laws,  methods,  and  agencies  preventive  of 
crime  in  the  different  States  is  of  national  value.  On  the  other  hand,, 
the  international  character  of  the  commission  secures  the  friendly  and 
systematic  cooperation  of  penologists  in  all  of  the  great  countries  of  the 
world,  and  the  exchange  of  information  and  experience  is  of  mutual 
advantage. 

The  present lannual  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  commission  sim- 
ply suffices  for  the  subscription  of  the  United  States  and  clerical  and 
other  necessary  expenses.  As  the  preparation  of  the  reports  author- 
ized by  the  Department  will  absorb  almost  the  entire  time  of  the  com- 
missioner, I  respectfully  ask  that  the  appropriation  for  the  commission 
may  be  increased  so  as  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  the  commis; 
sioner,  and  suggest  the  following  item: 

For  subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Prison 
Commission  and  the  expenses  and  compensation  of  the  commissioner^ 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  $5,600. 

The  previous  report  of  the  commission  will  be  found  in  Senate  Doc. 
No.  181,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hay. 

Hon.  Gabbrt  A.  Hobart, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  United  States  Senate, 
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International  Prison  Commission, 

Washington,  i>.  C,  December  20, 1898. 

Sir:  As  commissioner  of  the  TTnited  States  on  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  detailed 
statement  of  my  work  daring  the  past  year  and  the  additional  work 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department,  I  have  already  undertaken. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission, including  the  subscription  of  the  United  States,  is  $2,000. 
This  amount  has  been  expended  substantially  as  follows: 

Snbscriptiou  of  the  United  Stated $350 

Contributions  to  the  Balletion 50 

Expenses  of  the  commissioner,  room  rent,  and  expressage 500 

Typewriting,  clerical  work,  and  postage 500 

Amount  paid  oat  by  the  commissioner  for  translation,  the  preparation  of 

reports  by  experts,  and  the  collection  of  information 600 

Total 2,000 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  commissioner  for  his  personal  service.  The  large  amount 
of  labor  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  reports  now 
undertaken  and  outlined  in  the  appended  statements  will  absorb  almost 
the  entire  time  of  the  commissioner  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $2,000  allowed 
for  clerical  and  other  expenses  Gongress  be  asked  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $3,600  as  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  commissioner. 
I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

S.  J.  Babbows. 

The  Seobetaby  of  State. 


DTTBRNATIONAL  PRISON  COMMISSION. 

The  International  Prison  Gongress  was  established  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  invited  the  nations  of  the  world  to  organize  and  maintain  it. 
The  International  Prison  Commission  is  the  executive  arm  and  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  International  Prison  Congress.  The  congress 
meets  once  in  five  years,  and  has  afliliations  with  twenty-five  dififei^ent 
nations.  The  commission  meets  every  year  or  every  other  year.  It  is 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  nations  which  have  formally 
joined  the  commission  and  annually  subscribe  to  its  funds.  England^ 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Greece, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  are  among  the  nations  officially 
represented. 
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WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  cooimissioii  to  prepare  and  secure  reports  and 
oonduct  investigatious  in  the  different  countries  represented  by  its 
members  on  every  aspect  of  criminal  law,  prison  administration,  and 
the  means  of  reducing  crime  through  local,  national,  or  international 
agencies.  The  proceedings  of  the  commission  and  other  reports  are 
published  from  time  to  tiiAe  and  circulated  in  the  various  nations. 

The  comprehensive  work  of  the  congress  and  its  executive  commis- 
sion may  be  seen  in  its  departmental  organization.  The  congress  is 
divided  into  four  sections: 

Section  1.  Belates  to  criminal  law. 

Section  2.  Relates  to  prison  administration. 

Section  3.  Discusses  means  for  preventing  crime. 

Section  4.  Belates  to  children  and  minors. 

In  the  section  on  criminal  law  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in 
Europe.  The  section  on  prison  administration  is  made  up  largely  of 
men  who  have  had  experience  as  directors,  superintendents,  or  wardens 
of  prisons  and  correctional  institutions.  The  third  section,  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  crime,  covers  a  wide  field  of  sociological  inquiry,  and 
brings  in  police  and  other  legal  agencies,  together  with  those  which  are 
moral  and  educational.  The  fourth  section,  which  was  established  at 
the  last  congress,  secures  the  cooperation  of  those  interested  in  the 
reformation  of  children  and  minors.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this 
educational  and  preventive  work.  Though  the  congress  has  done  much 
to  indicate  better  methods  of  prison  discipline  and  Improvement  in 
criminal  codes,  it  is  destined  to  have  a  still  greater  influence  in  the 
reduction  of  crime  through  the  serious  study  and  attention  which  it  is 
now  giving  to  all  preventive  influences. 

THE  NEXT  CONGRESS. 

The  next  congress  will  be  held  at  Brussels  in  1900.  The  commis- 
sion has  already  prepared  a  programme  of  questions  which  are  sent  to 
experts  in  different  countries.  The  body  of  fact,  opinion,  and  sugges- 
tion thus  gained  is  printed  six  or  eight  months  in  advance  of  the  con- 
gress and  sent  to  its  members.  It  furnishes  the  basis  of  discussion  at 
the  congress.  These  preliminary  reports  at  the  last  congress  filled 
some  2,500  octavo  pages.  The  proceedings  of  the  congress,  which 
spends  a  week  in  discussing  these  reports,  are  comprised  in  several 
other  volumes. 

Coming  at  the  close  of  the  century,  and  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  historic  retrospect  as  well  as  for  future  influence,  the  congress  of 
1900  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  held.  The 
nearness  of  Brussels  to  Paris,  with  the  attraction  of  the  International 
Exposition,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  attendance  at  Brussels  of 
many  sociological  and  penological  experts. 
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WOBK  OF   (JNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONEB. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  commissioner  is  threefold: 

First.  To  secure  information  abroad  which  may  be  of  valne  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  To  secare  information  in  the  United  States  which  may  be 
sent  abroad,  either  throagh  the  congress  or  through  its  members  and 
correspondents.  * 

Third.  To  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  in  this  country  between 
the  different  States  in  collecting  and  diffusing  penological  information. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  are  thus  interstate  and  international. 

INTERSTATE  COMMUNICATION. 

The  United  States  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  compared  witb  Bug- 
land,  France,  Russia,  and  other  highly  centralized  countries,  in  securing 
ihformation  on  the  wide  range  of  subjects  covered  by  the  congress. 
There  is  no  United  States  bureau  of  any  kind  where  this  information 
can  be  obtained.  Laws,  methods,  correctional  institutions,  and  pre- 
ventive agencies  vary  in  the  different  States.  An  inquiry  from  abroad 
concerning  any  question  of  procedure  or  practice  in  the  United  States 
must  therefore  be  addressed,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
forty-five  different  States.  In  some  States  which  are  already  provided 
with  boards  of  charity  and  correction  or  prisod  boards,  such  informa- 
tion may  sometimes  be  promptly  furnished.  In  most  cases,  however, 
much  time  is  required  for  its  collection,  and  in  many  States  there  is 
no  authorized  person  to  whom  appeal  can  be  made.  Such  information 
should  not  be  left  merely  to  the  hazards  of  volunteer  correspondence. 
Feeling  the  need  of  official  associates  in  each  State  to  whom  such 
inquiries  can  be  addressed,  the  commissioner  for  the  United  States  has 
requested  the  governors  of  the  various  States  to  designate  one  person 
in  each  State  who  shall  be  an  associate  commissioner,  and  who  shall  be 
authorized  to  furnish  such  available  information  as  may  be  desired. 
Thirty-nine  States  have  responded  to  this  request,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  other  six  will  soon  make  similar  appointments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  associate  commissioners  already  desig- 
nated : 

Alabama,  Hon.  S.  B.  Trapp,  Montgomery. 

Arkansas,  Hon.  E.  T.  MoConneU,  superintendent  of  penitentiary  of  ArkaoMW. 

California,  Brainard  F.  Smith  (representative),  Sacramento  County. 

Colorado,  C.  L.  Stonaker,  State  board  of  cliarities,  Denver. 

Conuectient,  Mr.  Thomas  D.Welles,  Waterbnry. 

Delaware,  ■ 

Florida^  Hon.  L.  B.  Wombwell,  Tallahassee. 

Georgia, . 

Idaho,  Charles  Van  Dom,  Boise. 
IllinoiH,  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield. 
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Indiaoa,  Hon.  Thomas  £.  Ellison  (senator),  Indianapolis. 

Iowa, . 

Kansas,  H.  S.  Landis,  warden  Kansas  State  Penitpntiary,  Lansing. 

Kentucky,  Mi^.  R.  A  Hancock,  warden,  of  penilcuiiary,  Frankfbrt. 

Louisiana,  Mr.  Micbael  Hoyman. 

Maine,  Wliitman  Sawyer,  chairman  State  board  of  prisons,  Portland. 

Maryland,  Goldsborough  S.  Griffith,  403  East  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts,  F.  Gr.  Pettigrove,  secretary  board  of  prison  commissioners,  Boston. 

Michigan,  Hon.  O.  M.  Barnes,  Lansing. 

Minnesota,  Hon.  Henry  Wolfer,  warden  State  prison,  Stillwater. 

Mississippi,  Hon.  J.  E.  Sexton,  Jackson. 

Missouri, , 

Montana,  Mr.  Frank  Conley,  Deer  Lodge. 

Nebraska,  £.  Harvey,  Lincoln. 

Nevada,  L.  O.  Henderson,  warden  State  prison,  Nevada. 

New  Hampshire,  Charles  E.  Cox,  warden  State  Prison,  Concord. 

New  Jersey,  Edq.  J.  Anderson,  esq.,  Trenton. 

New  York,  W.  M.  Round,  secretary  New  York  Prison  Association. 

North  Carolina,  C.  B.  Denson,  secretary  board  of  charities,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota,  N.  F,  Boucher,  warden  State  Penitentiary,  Bismarck. 

Ohio,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  secretary  board  of  State  charities,  Columbus. 

Oregon,  Snpt.  A.  N,  Gilbert,  State  Penitentiary. 

Pennsylvania,  Qen.  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  269  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island, . 

South  Carolina, . 

South  Dakota,  N.  £.  Phillips,  warden  State  Penitentiary. 
.   Tennessee,  Matt  W.  Hoke,  seoretary  board  of  charities,  Nashville. 
Texas,  Hon.  L.  A.  Whatley,  superintendent  of  penitentiaries. 
Utah,  Mr.  George  N.  Dow,  warden  State  prison. 

Vermont,  L.  D.  Hazen,  St.  Johnsbury ;  also  Egbert  C.  Tuttle,  Rutland. 
Virginia,  B.  W.  Lynn,  superintendent  Penitentiary,  Richmond. 
Washington,  Mr.  John  B.  Catron,  Walla  Walla,  warden  State  penitentiary. 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  S.  A.  Hawk,  superintendent  penitentiary,  Moundsville. 
Wisconsin,  president  of  board. 
Wyoming,  N.  D.  McDonald,  warden  penitentiary  at  Li^amie,  Albany  County. 

The  commissioner  woald  eiopbasize  the  importance  of  this  interstate 
communication  on  the  whole  snbject  of  criminal  law,  correction  insti- 
tntions,  preventive  and  child-saving  work.  In  many  States  little  is 
known  abont  the  laws,  practices,  or  methods  adopted  in  other  States. 
It  is  an  advantage  of  oar  system  of  local  government  that  every  State 
is  free  to  try  experiments  in  any  direction  it  chooses.  These  experi- 
ments,  when  fairly  tried,  may  be  of  the  greatest  valne  elsewhere.  In 
this  way  wise  laws  or  methods  in  vogue  in  one  State  are  copied  in 
others,  and  sometimes  may  be  very  generally  adopted.  While  it  is  not 
the  office  of  the  commissioner  to  undertake  the  advocacy  of  special 
laws  or  methods,  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  secure  and  diffuse  informa- 
tion between  the  different  States,  which  he  believes  will  be  of  great 
value  to  legislators,  to  those  administering  public  institutions,  to  police 
authorities,  and  to  volunteer  workers  in  every  department  relating  to 
child  saving  or  aid  for  discharged  convicts  or  other  agaicies  for  the 
reduction  of  crime. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  same  principle  that  applies  to  counDunication  between  the  States 
of  the  Union  applies  also  to  coramiinication  on  these  qnestions  with 
foreign  countries.  The  reciprocity  established  is  of  the  highest  value. 
There  are  certain  phases  of  important  problems  which  have  received 
especial  attention  in  Europe,  and  from  which  we  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  in  this  country.  As  an  instance  I  may  refer  to  the  great  number 
of  organizations  existing  in  England,  France,  and  in  some  other 
•Euro|)ean  countries  for  the  care  of  discharged  convicts,  especially  to  the 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  Switzerland  with  great  success  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  recommitted*  On  the 
other  hand,  other  problems  have  received  attention  in  the  United  States 
with  successful  results  which  have  not  been  introduced  abroad.  I  may 
refer  to  the  development  of  the  reformatory  system  as  applied  to  adults 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  oO  in  the  United  States;  to  the  development 
of  special  houses  of  refuge  and  reformatories  for  juveniles ;to  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  the  parole  law,  and  the  probation  system — all  of 
which  in  their  development,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  have 
a  distinctly  American  character.  The  probation  system,  copied  from 
Massachusetts,  has  been  adopted  in  Belgium  and  France  with  great 
success.  Oui;  reformatory  system  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
inquiry  and  discussion  at  the  next  prison  congress  in  Brussels  in  IIKK), 
and  the  commissioner  is  securing  a  large  body  of  inlbrmation  which 
will  be  useful  in  that  connection. 

REPORTS  PREPARED. 

The  report  on  the  Fifth  International  Prison  Congress, of  which  5,000 
*  copies  were  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  have  been  widely  distributed 
in  this  country  and  placed  in  the  most  prominent  libraries;  but  a  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  report  remain  to  fill  occasional  demands. 

The  commissioner  has  also  furnisher}  for  jmblication  in  the  ofiQcial 
journal  of  the  commission,  issued  in  French,  and.  distributed  in  all  the 
adherent  donntries,  articles  on  the  indeterminate  sentence,  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  has  secured  answers 
to  inquiries  sent  to  the  commissioner  by  the  officers  of  the  Congress  of 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  and  Patronage  Associations,  which  convened 
in  June  of  the  present  year  at  Antwerp. 

The  report  of  the  criminal  insane  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  presented  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  May  17,  1898,  was 
by  him  transmitted  to  C  mgress  May  1*1, 18!)8.  By  order  of  the  Senate 
4,000  copies  were  printed.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  273,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session.)  These  have  been  widely  distributed  among  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  this  subject  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Letters  of  acknowledgment  from  foreign  countries  and  from  diffeit^ut 
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States  df  the  TJnion  sbow  how  these  and  similar  investigations  are  wel- 
oomed  by  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  making  and  administer- 
ing laws  and  institutions. 

REPORTS  IN  PREPARATION. 

The  commissioner  has  now  in  preparation  reports  on  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  A  report  on  the  prison  systems  of  the  different  States  of  the 
United  States.  The  information  obtained  through  the  associate  com- 
missioners in  the  different  States  will  be  edited  with  an  appropriate 
introduction  by  the  commissioner,  and  will  furnish  an  interesting  pres* 
entation  at  the  close  of  this  century  of  the  methods  in  the  different 
States  in  the  Union. 

2.  A  digest  of  the  session  laws  of  the  different  States  for  the  years 
1897->98,  giving  an  abstract  of  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  involving  mis- 
demeanors or  felonies,  and  the  penalties  therefor,  and  all  modifications 
of  the  penal  code  or  penal  system. 

This  report  involves  a  large  amount  of  labor.  Not  only  must  all  the 
laws  of  the  different  States  be  carefully  read  to  discover  what  new  mis- 
demeanors are  designated,  but  the  laws  and  statutes  of  previous  years 
must  be  examined  to  determine  whether  laws  are  entirely  new  or  sim- 
ply modifications  of  previous  statutes.  Comparisons  must  also  be 
made  to  note  whether  penalties  have  been  lightened  or  increased,  and 
in  what  respect  penal  methods  have  been  changed.  The  commissioner 
is  confident  that  this  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  legislators  in  dif- 
ferent States,  as  it  will  show  them  the  direction  in  which  criminal  law 
is  moving  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  At  present  there  is  no  single 
volume  which  furnishes  such  information  and  such  comparisons,  the 
valuable  index  prepared  by  the  New  York  State  library  to  legislation 
in  the  different  States  being  necessarily  a  skeleton  index  to  the  stat- 
utes, without  extended  comparison.  The  commissioner  believes  that 
the  preparation  of  such  a  volume  every  two  years,  showing  results  of 
criminal  legislation  in  the  United  States,  would  be  welcomed  by  law- 
makers and  students  of  criminology. 

3.  A  detailed  account  of  the  reformatory  system  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  will  be  useful,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  many  States  ol 
the  Union  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  reformatory  system  as  illus- 
tratfed  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
and  Ohio. 

4.  A  report  on  the  criminal  codes  and  criminal  procedure  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  In  securing  materal  for  this  report  the  com- 
missioner has  had  the  advantage  of  the  cooperation  of  distinguished 
jurists  in  the  countries  named.  It  will  be  interesting  and  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  our  own  laws  and  procedure. 

5.  A  report  on  methods  of  caring  for  discharged  convicts  in  France, 
translated  from  a  French  monograph  on  this  subject. 
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6.  A  report  on  the  indetermiDate  seiiteuce  and  the  parole  law  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  report  the  commissioner  has  had  the  privilege 
of  using  the  investigation  made  by  the  American  Bar  Association. on 
this  subject,  and  also  the  expert  testimony  of  members  of  the  National 
Prison  Association. 

7.  The  police  systems  of  London  and  Paris.  The  commissioner  lias 
secured  notes  in  regard  to  these  police  systems,  especially  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  identification  of  criminals. 

Some  of  these  reports  will  be  completed  at  an  early  day.  The  prepa- 
ration of  others  is  less  advanced,  and  the  work  of  writing  and  editing 
them  must  be  extended  over  the  coming  year. 

PRELIMINARY  REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRAMBIE. 

The  programme  of  questions  for  discussion  at  the  next  International 
Prison  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1900,  has  been  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  correspondents  and  experts,  as  already  noted.  The 
United  States  commissioner  has  undertaken  to  secure  answers  more  or 
less  extended  concerning  these  subjects.  The  replies  to  some  of  them 
will  constitute  elaborate  reports,  while  others  can  be  more  briefly  dealt 
with. 

The  following  is  the  programme  as  outlined : 

First  Section. — Penal  legislation, 

1.  What  are  the  most  practical  methods  of  guaranteeing  to  the  vic- 
tim of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  the  indemnification  due  him  by  the 
offender,  according  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Paris! 

2.  Should  the  extradition  of  citizens  be  admitted! 

3.  How  should  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  criminal  justice  be  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  offenses  committed  in  foreign  countries,  or  com- 
mitted with  the  assistance  of  natives  or  foreigners  residing  abroad! 

4.  Should  an  indeterminate  sentence  be  applied  to  certiiin  classes  of 
delinquents,  and  how  should  it  be  put  into  operation! 

5.  What  measures  can  be  recommended  in  order  more  effectively  to 
suppress  the  illegal  extortion  of  hush  money!  Should  a  special  pro- 
cedure be  adopted  to  prosecute  this  class  of  infractions!  - 

Second  Suction,-^ Penitentiary  institutione. 

1.  On  what  principles  should  the  medical  and  sanitary  service  of 
prison  establishments  be  based! 

How  should  the  regular  medical  supervision  of  the  physical  and  men^ 
tal  health  of  the  prisoners  be  insured! 

How  far  should  the  authority  of  the  physician  extend  in  the  solution 
of  questions  concerning  the  uounshment  of  prisoners,  their  clothing, 
their  work,  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  etc.! 

2.  Should  the  system  of  reformatories  at  present  in  vogue  in  the 
United  States  of  America  be  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  young 
offenders! 
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3.  Have  the  trials  of  the  system  of  -separable  confinemetit  (whether 
applied  as  the  only  means  of  enforcing  all  or  some  of  the  penalties 
privative  of  liberty,  or  applied  during  the  entire  period  or  part  of  the 
period  of  sach  penalties)  given  results  which  permit  the  system  and  its 
various  modes  of  application  to  be  judged,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
points  mentioned  below? 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  system  upon  crime  and  upon  repetition  of 
offenses  in  countries  where  it  is  employed  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(b)  The  effect  upon  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  prisoners  who 
are  subjected  to  the  system  for  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period. 

4.  Should  recidivists  be  subjected  to  a  more  severe  system  of  pun- 
ishment than  prisoners  who  are  undergoing  a  penalty  for  their  first 
offense,  and  what  should  the  increase  of  severity  bef 

Third  Sjtcrioy. --Methods  of  prevention. 

1.  Should  the  emigration  or  the  establishment  in  colonies  of  minors 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  system  of  reformatory  or  similar  insti- 
tutions be  considered  as  among  the  means  of  preventing  crime? 

If  this  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  what  is  the  best  way  of  exe- 
cuting the  plan? 

2.  What  is  the  recognized  influence  of  alcoholism  upon  crime  in  the 
various  countries? 

What  special  methods  can  be  adopted  to  combat  alcoholism  in 
criminals? 

3.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  societies  assisting 
released  prisoners  be  aided  by  bureaus  which  give  information  and 
procure  employment  free  of  charge? 

Fourth  Section. — Provision  for  children  and  minors. 

1.  Under  what  conditions  should  minors  be  considered  habitual 
offenders,  and  how  shall  repetition  of  offense  be  treated  in  such  case? 

2.  Should  the  intervention  of  societies  of  assistance  be  made  obliga- 
tory in  behalf  of  young  oflenders  who  have  received  a  conditional  sen- 
tence or  have  been  reprieved,  and  how  should  such  action  be  effected? 

3.  What  rules  should  govern  professional  instruction  in  reformatory 
or  similar  institutions  for  children? 

4.  In  order  to  insure  a  practical  education  for  young  offenders,  as  well 
as  for  children  who  are  depraved  or  are  only  neglected,  can  not  the 
system  of  commitment  to  institutions  be  combined  with  that  of  appreur 
tiaeship  or  the  placing-out  system  in  families? 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Samuel  J.  Babrows, 
U.  S.  Oammiasioner  an  International  Prison  Oommission^ 


56th  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Dooumekt 

3d  Sesgion.      )  1      No.  54. 


MABOABET  LIVINGSTON  CHANLEB  AND  ANNA  BOULIGNY. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

TRANSMITTIITO 

COPT  OF  A  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  COL.  \f7.  M.  BLACK,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  B7  LIEUT.  COL.  HENR7  O.  SHARPE,  COMMISSARY 
OF  SUBSISTENCE,  SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO,  SUOOESTINO  THAT 
STEPS  BE  TAKEN  TO  SECURE  SOME  FITTING  TESTIMONIAL  IN 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  WORK  PERFORMED  B7 
MARGARET  LIVINGSTON  CHANLER  AND  ANNA  BOULIGN7  IN 
PORTO  RICO  DURING  THE  RECENT  CAMPAIGN. 


Jahuart  10, 1890.— Befeired  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affain  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Department, 

Washington,  January  P,  1699. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Col.  W.  M.  Black,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, by  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  O.  Sharpe,  commissary  of  subsistence,  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  saggesting  that  steps  be  taken  to  secare  some  fitting 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  the  hospital  work  performed  by  Margaret 
Livingston  Chanler  and  Anna  Boaligny  in  Porto  Bico  daring  the  recent 
campaign. 

The  proposition  of  Colonel  Sharpe  is  strongly  indorsed  by  Colonel 
Black  and  by  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  as  will  be  seen 
from  their  respective  indorsements,  and  I  beg  to  add  my  commendation 
of  the  proposed  measure. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  Algeb, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  Oabbet  A.  Hobabt, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  President  of  the  Senate. 


Hbadquabtebs  Depaetment  op  Poeto  Rtco, 

Office  Chief  Commissary, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  November  17, 1898, 

My  Deab  Blaok:  Tknow  that  yon  are  fully  conversant  with  the 

splendid  work  Miss  Chanler  has  performed  during  the  campaign  on 

this  island  and  since  its  termination,  and  now  that  Miss  Chanler  has 

returned  home  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  it 

8.  Uoc.  4 «1 
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can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  and  some  fitting 
testimonial  be  made  her  either  by  the  Department  or  Congress,  or  by 
both,  for  the  heroic  and  anselflsh  work  she  has  so  splendidly  wrought 
daring  the  past  seven  months.  The  mere  recital  of  it  should  suffice,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  prompt  immediate  action  by  the  Department  and 
Oongress. 

I  think,  too,  that  Miss  Bouligny  should  be  the  recipient  of  some  testi- 
monial, and  while  not  indulging  any  comparisons,  I  must  admit  that 
Miss  Ohanler  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  work,  and  without  her  aid  it 
could  not  and  would  not  have  been  accomplished. 

Do  you  think  individual  letters  or  a  joint  one  from  officers  cognizant 
of  the  facts  should  be  sent  the  Adjutant-General  f  I  think  the  mat- 
ter should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  have  written  General  Henry, 
Oolonels  Griffin,  Scott,  and  Macomb^  and  have  spoken  to  Colonel  Hoff 
and  other  officers  here,  who  agree  with  me. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  yours,  sincerely, 

Hbnbt  G.  Shabpb. 
Ool.  W.  M.  Black, 

(Care  Chief  of  Engineers.) 


Headquabtbbs  of  the  Abmy, 

Washington,  December  <S,  1898. 

BespectfuUy  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General,  Headquarters  of 
the  Army. 

Miss  Chanler  and  Miss  Bouligny  landed  at  Port  Ponce  from  the 
steamer  Lampasas  on  July  31,  and  went  to  Ponce,  where,  on  the  same 
day,  they  began  hospital  work,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  Eed 
Cross  Society,  nursing  American  and  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  then 
sick  in  various  houses  and  temporary  hospitals  in  Ponce  established 
and  maintained  by  that  society. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  entire  charge  of  the  nursing  was  in  their 
handSj  with  only  un  instructed  enlisted  men  and  Porto  Bican  servants 
as  assistants.  Later  Miss  Chanler  hired  a  small  house,  at  her  own 
exx>ense,  for  a  hospital  for  sick  American  officers.  This  proving  too 
small,  she  hired  a  larger  house,  to  which  subsequently  a  second  had  to 
be  added. 

Until  September  7  these  two  ladies  were  unassisted  in  their  labors 
with  our  sick  officers  and  men,  excepting  for  a  period  of  three  days, 
during  which  two  American  trained  nurses  were  at  Ponce.  On  Septem- 
ber 7  a  detachment  of  trained  nurses  arrived  at  Ponce,  and  Miss  Chan- 
ler turned  over  to  their  care  the  hospital  there,  providing  means  herself, 
T  am  informed,  for  the  rental  and  running  expenses. 

Misses  Cbanler  and  Boligny  then  went  to  Coamo  en  route  for  San 
Juan.  While  in  Coamo  they  cared  for  a  number  of  sick  officers  from 
General  Ernst's  command.  As  soon  as  San  Juan  was  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  they  started  a  hospital  there,  which  is  still  in  operation. 

The  services  of  these  two  women  were  of  inestimable  benefit,  and  it 
is  certain  that  through  their  care  several  valuable  lives  were  saved 
and  a  prolonged  and  perhaps  fatal  illness  averted  from  others. 

In  addition  to  the  names  mentioned  herein,  Col.  James  Allen,  United 
States  Si'  'al  Corps,  and  Lieut  M.  C.  Bucky,  Fiffch  Artillery,  would 
gladly  tesiify  as  to  the  services  of  Miss  Chanler  and  Miss  Boligny. 

They  fully  gave  of  their  time,  strength,  and  money,  and  exposed 
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themselves  fearlessly  to  the  dangers  of  illness  from  contagion  and  from 
the  climatic  conditions  to  which  so  many  of  onr  o£Bcers  and  men 
succumbed. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  suitable  recognition  of  these 
services  be  given  by  the  United  States.  An  appropriate  medal  or  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  would  certainly  be  the  least  recognition  such 
examples  of  heroic  self-abnegation  should  receive. 

W.  M.  Blaok, 
Lieutenant'OoUmel,  Chief  Engineer ^  U.  S.  Volunteers, 


Headquabtebs  of  the  Army, 

Waehingtonj  D.  C,  December  P,  1898. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  action  of  Miss  Ohanler  and  the  measures  she  adopted  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  ofiQoers  and  soldiers  in  the  Porto  Bican  campaign  I 
know  to  have  been  most  commendable  and  praiseworthy.  She  very 
generously  rented  two  commodious  buildings  for  hospitals,  paid  the 
expenses  of  same,  and,  in  addition,  contributed  her  own  personal  efforts 
to  the  care  and  nursing  of  of&cers  and  soldiers,  and,  I  have  no  doubt^ 
saved  the  lives  of  many. 

Such  noble  and  generous  acts,  performed  under  circumstances  of 
great  embarrassment  and  danger  of  contracting  fatal  diseases  pre- 
valent at  that  time,  I  think  our  Oovernment  should  recognize,  and  I 
recommend  that  appropriate  medals  be  presented  these  two  ladies;  and 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Chanler,  ou  account  of  her  contributing  so  largely 
and  generously  from  her  own  private  fortune,  without  the  least  hope  of 
ever  being  remunerated,  I  farther  recommend  that  the  matter  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major- General  Commanding. 


65th  Gongrebb,  )  SENATE.  (  DorujiENT 

3d  Session.      )  (     No.  65. 


OPEBATIONS  OF  THE  BUEEAU  OF  AinMAL  INDUSTRT. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

TRAN8MITTINO 

REPORT  OF  THE   OPERATIONS   OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAIi 
INDU8TR7  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1898. 


Januabt  10|  1899.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


U.  S.  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secbetaby, 
WMhingtanj  D.  0.,  January  9y  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1898,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  11  of  the  act 
approved  May  29, 1884,  tor  the  establishment  of  that  Bureau. 
Very  respectfully, 

«  Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  FOR  THl 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 1898. 


WOBK  OF  THB  INSPECTION  DIYIBION. 


ifSAT  mapBcnoN. 

The  increase  of  work  in  connection  with  meat  inspection  was  very 
large  daring  the  year  and  required  the  appointment  of  a  large  nnmbi^ 
of  employees.  These  were  obtained  upon  certification  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  have  proved,  as  in  the  previous  year,  to  be 
competent  and  satisfactory.  Although  the  Bureau  force  of  employees 
is  enlarged  from  year  to  year,  as  the  appropriations  for  the  inspection 
work  will  permit,  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  is  also  increased 
through  the  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Bureau  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  thorough  system  of  inspection. 

A  reference  to  the  tables  giving  the  number  of  animals  inspected 
this  year  and  for  1897  shows  that  the  number  has  been  greatly 
increased;  yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  appropriation  for  this  Bureau  is 
not  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  inspection  of  all  meat  entering  into 
interstate  commerce,  although  the  law  contemplates  that  all  should  be 
inspected.  It  is  true,  however,  this  year  as  last,  that  all  of  the  beef 
exx)orted  to  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pork  and  other  meat 
products  exported  have  been  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

During  the  year  meat  inspection  has  been  in  operation  at  135  abat- 
toirs, as  against  128  for  the  previous  year,  and  in  35  cities,  as  against 
33  in  1897.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  entire  increase  in 
the  meat  inspection,  since  at  nearly  all  packing  houses  a  larger  number 
of  animals  have  been  inspected  than  in  previous  years. 

The  table  following  gives  the  number  of  inspections  of  animals 
before  slaughter,  made  either  in  the  stock  yards  or  at  the  abattoirs, 
and  shows  the  number  inspected  for  official  abattoirs  and  the  number 
of  inspections  of  animals  for  abattoirs  in  other  cities  and  miscellaneous 
buyers;  also  the  number  condemned  on  this  inspection  at  abattoirs 
and  the  number  rejected  in  the  8tock  yards.  The  number  of  rejected 
animals  slaughtered  and  the  number  of  these  condemned  will  be  found 
in  the  table  of  post-mortem  inspections: 

Ante-mortem  inspectians. 


Kind  of  animal. 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Calves  .... 
Hogs 

Total 


For  official 
abattoirs  in 
cities  where 
inspections 
were  made. 


4, 552, 910 

6, 7U6, 092 

241,092 

20, 7  J  3.  863 


For  abattoirs 

in  other 

cities  and 

miscellane- 

ons  bnyers. 


4,675,818 

4,322,195 

227, 107 

10,896.812 


81.  213, 066 


20,121,432 


Total  inspeo- 
tions. 


0,228,237 

10, 028, 287 

468, 190 

31, 61U,  676 


61, 335, 808 


Condemned 
at  abat- 
toirs. 


104 

741 

67 

0,679 


IU|Ject4)d 

in  stock 

yards. 


27, 491 
0,594 
2.43» 

66,061 


10,601 


105, 58( 


A  comparison  with  the  fi^ires  for  1897  shows  a  gnin  for  1898  of 
1,178,212  cattle,  1,983,932  sheep,  19,216  calves,  and  6,043,931  hogs,  a 
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total  gain  of  9,025,291  animals.  This  is  an  increase  over  1896  of 
15,417,919  animals.  The  nnmber  of  condemned  animals  at  abattoirs 
was  3,275  fewer  than  1897,  and  the  number  rejected  in  stock  yards  was 
27,247  greater. 

The  number  of  animals  inspected  at  time  of  slangbter  and  the  num- 
ber of  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses  condemned  are  given  in  the 
following  tAble: 

PoBt-mortem  indpeotion$. 


Kind  of  animal. 


CatUe 

Sheep  

Calves  .... 
Hogs 

Total 


Number  of  inspections. 


For  abat- 
toirs. 


4,418,788 

5.496,904 

244,830 

20,893,109 


81,053,171 


Animals 

rejected 

in  stock 

yards. 


14,143 

4,753 

825 

43,641 


63,662 


Total. 


4, 438, 181 

5,501,657 

245.155 

20,936,840 


81,116,838 


Carcasses  condemned. 


For  ab- 
attoirs. 


6,900 

2,606 

206 

a  69, 652 


79,864 


Animals 

r^eoted 

in  stock 

yards. 


8,118 
961 
138 

7,927 


12,144 


TotaL 


10,018 

8,567 

344 

77,579 


01,506 


Parts  of 


con- 
demned 
at  abat- 
toirs. 


12,801 

287 

52 

685,250 


48,189 


a  Includes  19,978  condemned  on  microsoopio  examination. 
6  Includes  5,902  condemned  on  microsoopio  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  killed  by  city  inspectors  1,785 
cattle,  1,509  sheep,  192  calves,  and  14,698  hogs  which  had  been  rejected 
in  the  stock  yards  by  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  meat-inspection  tag  or  brand  was  placed  on  14,815,753  quarters 
and  968,014  pieces  of  beef,  5,448,477  carcasses  of  sheep,  217,010  car- 
casses of  calves,  680,876  caicasses  of  hogs,  and  394,563  sacks  of  pork. 

The  meat-inspection  stamp  was  affixed  to  4,433,569  packages  of  beef 
products,  5,163  packages  of  mutton,  and  10,145,048  packages  of  hog 
products,  of  which  374,131  contained  microscopically  examined  pork. 

The  number  of  cars  sealed  containing  inspected  meat  for  shipment  to 
packing  houses  and  other  places  was  18,631. 

There  were  issued  35,267  certificates  for  meat  products  which,  had 
received  the  ordinarv  inspection.  These  covered  exports,  comprising 
1,256,716  quarters,  67,120  pieces,  and  735,814  packages  of  beef,  weigh- 
ing 339,650,091  pounds;  5,163  packages  of  mutton,  weighing  324,996 
pounds;  39,212  hog  carcasses,  and  653,564  packages  of  pork,  weighing 
244,956,482  pounds. 

The  cost  of  this  work  was  $409,138.09,  which  makes  an  average  of 
0.8  cent  for  each  of  the  51,335,398  ante-mortem  inspections,  besides 
covering  all  the  subsequent  work  of  post-mortem  inspection,  tagging, 
stamping,  etc. 

The  cost  of  inspection  has  been  growing  gradually  less  year  by  year. 

The  average  cost  per  head  was  ^  cents  in  1893, 1}  cents  in  1894, 1.1 
cents  in  1895,  0.95  cent  in  1896,  and  0.91  cent  in  1897. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  given : 

Number  of  animaU  inapeoted  before  elaughter  for  dbaitoire  having  inepeotton,  2891-1898, 


Fiscal  year. 


1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Cattle. 


83.891 
8,167,009 
8. 922, 174 
3, 862,  111 
3, 752.  HI 
4,050,011 
4, 28<l,  058 
4. 552. 919 


Calves. 


59,089 
92,947 
96. 331 
109.041 
21H, 575 
259,930 
241,092 


Sheep. 


583,361 
870,512 
1, 020, 764 
1,344.031 
4, 710. 190 
5, 179. 643 
5,706,092 


Hogs. 


7, 964, 850 
18.576,917 
14, 301, 963 
16,813,181 
20,713,863 


TotaL 


83,801 
8,809.459 
4, 885.  CSS 

12,944.0M 
18,878.008 
23,275.700 
26.541,8U 
31,213,1 
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iiTBPKCTioif  or  I 


The  namber  of  samples  of  pork  examined  was  2,802,846,  of  wbich 
1,927,838  were  from  carcasses  aod  875,008  from  pieces.  The  follow- 
ing table  allows  tbat  better  results  are  obtained  by  making  tUe  inspeo- 
tioD  ID  the  carcasH  than  when  samples  from  cared  meat  are  examined: 

Compariton  of  Uiptetion*  front  cartxuH*  and  from  plteet. 


et^pkt. 

Tnmanmnf. 

Frompieoe*. 

Nnmber. 

PwMnt. 

MmDbOT. 

PwceDt 

'  is.tw 

«e.iu 

fi.OM 
B,»M 

875.008 

' 

Tbe  samples  of  pork  submitted  for  micrOHcopic  examitiation  were 
classified  aa  follows:  Class  A,  samples  iu  which  no  sign  of  triubiuie, 
living  or  dead,  or  calcified  cysts  are  found ;  Glase  B,  samplea  in  wbich 
degeuerated  tricbina  cysts  are  found,  but  in  which  the  body  of  the 
parasite  is  not  recognizable;  Class  O,  samples  in  which  recognizable 
[>odie8,  living  or  dead,  of  trichinie  are  found.  All  hogs  belonging  to 
the  latter  class  mustbecondeiiiijedand  disposedof  according  to  section 
20  of  the  regulations  dated  June  14,  1893. 

The  nnmber  of  certificates  issned  for  microscopically  examined  pork 
was  20,158,  covering  shipments  aggregating  373,3t)>>  paclvages,  weighing 
120,271,659  pounds.  Of  this  quantity,  698  packages,  weighing  Hil,3u3 
pounds,  were  exported  to  countries  not  exacting  a  certificate  of  micro- 
scopic iDS|)ectiou. 

The  cost  of  microscopic  inspection  was  $171,040.94,  as  average  per 
specimen  examined  of  6.1  cents,  or  an  average  of  0.142  cent  for  each 
ponnd  exported. 

This  cost  per  pound  for  the  inspection  of  pork  shows  a  remarkable 
reduction  from  the  cost  in  1897,  when  it  was  0.2d6  cent.  The  cost  in 
1896  wiis  0.261  cent;  in  1895,  U.2  cent;  in  1894,  0.248  cent. 

The  number  of  samples  examined  increased  49  per  cent  over  last 
year,  the  expense  increased  53  per  cent,  and  the  exports  increaBed  176 
perceut. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  microscopically  inspected 
pork  for  the  fiscal  years  1892  to  1898,  inclusive: 


Export*  of  miOTOteopicatls  intpecled  pork,  189t~1898. 

FJTCil  ywc. 

To  coun  tries 
requiring  In- 
.pec.lon. 

Tocoimtrie* 
nutnquiring 
inapectlun. 

p..   .  ... 

t  ^  "■   US 

l,J^„.05B 
''mi;  SOI 

TotaL 
Foanit. 

i«i;27i,ogs 

F    VESSELS  AND  KXPORT 


The  following  table  shows  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1898  the  number  of 
inspections  of  £)mestic  and  Canadian  cattle  and  sheep  for  export,  the 
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namber  rejected,  the  namber  of  Americaii  cattle  tagged,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  each  exported;  also  the  namber  of  horses,  mules,  and  hogs 
exported  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  inspectors.  For  eom- 
parison  the  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  are  included. 

2hniib0r  of  inspeotianM,  expartaiunUf  etc.,  of  AmoHcan  and  Canadian  live  $iock  for  Ut 

JUcal  year$  1897  and  1898. 


Xlndof  snlinal. 


1808. 


Cattle. 
Sheep. 
Hornee. 
Hulee. 
Hoga.. 


1897. 


Cattle. 
Sheep  . 
Hornee 
Hules . 
Hogs.. 


Amerioan. 


??™5?!!  Nninber    Nnmber 


^^"r-  rejected. 


tiona. 


899,340 
297,719 


846,110 
848,108 


1,488 
180 


1,565 
189 


tagged. 


418,094 


410,879 


Namber 
exported. 


a  400, 512 

h  147, 907 

29.570 

221 

699 


0  890,554 

4184,996 

22,623 

100 


Canadian. 


Nomber 

inapect- 

ed. 


Nnmber    Namber 
rf^ected.  exported. 


19,897 
29,497 


13,186 
23,289 


13 
72 


19.80 

29.456 

8.965 


18.124 

22.217 
6L16I 


a  Indudea  15,920  exported  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Canadian  porta. 
Mncladee  5,173  exported  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Canadian  porta, 
e  Indadea  5,501  shipped  fh>ro  Chicago  by  wny  of  Montreal, 
d  Indudee  2,231  shipped  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Montreal. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  for  expoi-ted  cattle  was  1,616,  as 
against  1,563  for  1897.  The  number  of  clearances  of  vessels  carrying 
live  stock  was  971,  as  against  954  in  1897. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  inspected 
at  time  of  landiug  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  stationed  in  Oreat 
Britain,  with  the  number  and  percentage  lost  in  transit: 

Number  and  percentage  of  oaitU  and  sheep  inepeoied  by  Bureau  inepeotore  in  Qroai 

and  number  and  percentage  loet  in  transit. 


Fiom~ 

Cattle. 

• 

Sheep. 

Landed. 

Lost  in  transit. 

Landed. 

Lost  in  transit. 

United  States 

Number. 

881.420 

17,164 

Number. 

851 

66 

Pereent. 

0.22 

.82 

Number. 

151,863 

27,912 

Number* 

1,224 

894 

Per  eml. 
0.8 

Canada ••.••...............•.... 

1.89 

Total 

398.584 

907 

.23 

179,775 

1,618 

.99 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  20,898  cattle  and  a  decrease  of  9,498 
sheep  when  compared  with  the  report  for  1897.  The  number  of  head 
of  cattle  lost  in  transit  in  1897  was  2,323,  or  0.61  per  cent,  as  against  907 
head,  or  0.23  per  cent,  for  this  year.  The  number  of  sheep  lost  in  transit 
in  1897  was  2,676,  or  1.39  per  cent,  as  against  1,618,  or  0.89  per  cent,  for 
this  year. 

1  he  cost  of  the  inspection  of  export  animals,  the  supervision  of 
Southern  cattle  transportation,  and  the  inspection  of  animals  imported 
from  Mexico  was  $101,210.55.  It  is  estimated  that  half  of  this  expense 
is  on  account  of  the  export  inspection,  and,  with  this  as  a  basis,  the 
cost  of  inspecting  the  548,419  domestic  cattle  and  sheep  exported  was 
$50,605.28,  or  9.2  cents  per  head.  The  number  of  inspections  made  on 
these  animals  in  this  country  was  1,157,065,  and  in  Oreat  Britain 
533,283,  making  a  total  of  1,690,348,  the  average  cost  of  each  inspection 
being  2.99  cents. 
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FolIowiDg  is  a  statement  showiiiff  the  inspection  of  domestic  cattle 
and  sheep  for  export  and  the  number  exported  for  189.1  and  previous 
years: 

InspecUanM  and  exporU  of  domeatio  eaitle  and  iheep,  189S  to  1898,  inclusive. 


Jriaoal  year. 


1898 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1894 


Cattle. 


Nomber 

of  inniieo- 

tiuna. 


859,846 
»!:•.  116 
815.882 
657.756 
7-».i,243 
611.542 


Nninher 
itijected. 


1,438 
1,565 
i,303 
1,060 
184 
292 


Number 
tagjced. 


418,694 
410, 379 
377.639 
824,339 
860.580 
280,670 


Nnmber 


Sheep. 


Nnmber 


exported.  «^*"-P«»- 


400,512 
390, 554 
865, 345 
324, 299 
863.  535 
289,240 


tioua. 


297, 719 
848,108 
733,657 
704,044 
135.780 


Nnmber 
r^eoted. 


180 
189 
803 
179 


Nnmber 
exported* 


147,907 
184,596 
422,608 
850,808 
85.809 


SOUTHERN  CATTLE  INSPECTION. 

During  the  quarantine  season  of  1897  there  were  received  and  yarded 
in  the  quarantine  divisions  of  the  various  stock  yards  35,317  cars,  con- 
taining  972,224 cattle;  the  number  of  cars  cleaned  and  disinfected  was 
86,280. 

In  the  noninfected  area  in  Texas  225,096  cattle  were  inspected  for 
the  identification  of  brands  prior  to  removal  to  other  States  for  grazing. 

INSPECTION  OF  IMPORTED  ANIMALS. 

The  number  of  animals  imported  from  Mexico  and  inspected  at  the 
I>orts  of  entry  along  the  boundary  line  comprised  177,772  cattle,  64,207 
sheep,  104  swine,  and  3,053  goats. 

There  were  imported  from  Canada  for  slaughter,  milk  production, 
grazing,  feeding,  etc.,  and  not  subject  to  quarantine  detention,  79,907 
cattle,  184,352  sheep,  374  swine,  2,908  horses,  2  goats,  8  mules,  1  deer, 
and  6  buffalo,  of  which  385  cattle,  6,867  sheep,  and  217  swine  were  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  animals  imported  and  quarantined  for 
fhe  prescribed  period  at  the  different  quarantine  stations: 

Animals  imported  and  quarantined  at  different  statione. 


Stations. 


Littleton. Mam  ... 

OBrfl«ld,N.J 

8t.DeuiA,  Md 

HoiiltoD,  Me 

£a8t}ort.  Me 

lelandPond,  Vt... 
Beechf'r  Falln.  Vt . 

Newport,  Vt 

Riohford.Vr 

St.  AlbAUR.  Vt 

Rousen  i'oiDt,N.  Y 
OgdeOHburg,  N.  Y. 
Cape  Vincent,  X.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Total 


975 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1 

282 
10 

803 

10 

43 
1 

52 

I 

13 

80 

108 

8 
50 

16 

62 
26 

96 

144 

61 

85 

41 

509 


11 


There  were  2  do<?8,  2  deer,  14  goats,  and  6  camels  at  the  Oarfield 
Station^  making  a  total  of  1,519  animals  quarantined. 
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TO  PREVENT  DISSEMINATION  OF  SBEKP  SCAB. 

Id  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  scabies,  it  was  required  that 
sheep  intend^  for  feeding  or  breeding  purposes  shoald  be  dipped 
before  being  permitted  to  leave  the  stock  yards,  if  they  were  aflfected 
with  the  disease  or  had  been  exposed  to  contagion.  Accordingly, 
1135,501  sheep  were  dipped  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  of  this 
Bureau,  various  preparations  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

INSPECTION  OF  HOR8BS. 

The  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  carries  a  provision  <<  that 
live  horses  and  carcasses  and  products  thereof  be  entitled  to  the  same 
inspection  as  other  animals,  carcasses,  and  products  thereof  named 
in  the  bill.  In  accordance  therewith,  regulations  are  being  formulated 
to  govern  the  work  of  inspection  of  horses  at  abattoirs  and  of  export 
horses. 

WOBK  OF  THB  BIOOHEMIO  DIVISION. 

During  the  past  year  the  routine  work  of  the  biochemic  division  in 
the  preparation  and  shipment  of  tuberculin  and  mallein,and  of  ink  for 
use  in  stamping  meat,  has  continued  steadily  and  demanded  much 
time  from  the  divisional  force.  During  the  winter  and  spring  months 
tuberculin  sufficient  to  inject  about  5,000  animals  is  sent  out  eai'h 
month,  while  a  slightly  less  quantity  is  used  during  the  summer.  The 
ink  used  for  stamping  the  meat  continues  to  give  satisfaction;  the 
work  is  more  easily  performed,  and  at  the  same  time  considerable  money 
has  been  saved. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  HOG  CHOLERA. 

The  experiments  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1897  upon  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague  proved  so  encouraging  that  a  special  appropriation  was 
made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  during  the 
present  year.  Owing  to  the  late  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  making 
this  appropriation  available,  the  work  has  been  somewhat  delayed; 
besides  it  was  necessary  first  to  erect  barns  at  the  Bureau  station,  and 
also  to  make  the  necessary  purchases  of  animal  and  other  material,  in 
order  to  begin  the  experiments  on  a  sufficiently  practical  scale.  Material 
to  inject  about  2,000  animals  was  sent  to  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  in 
Iowa,  where  the  first  test  is  being  made,  and  his  reports  already  received 
indicate  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  animals  treated  are  saved, 
while  the  loss  in  herds  not  treated  is  irom  80  to  85  per  cent.  A  full 
report  of  this  test  will  find  its  proper  place  in  the  report  for  1898. 

On  account  of  the  time  required  to  secure  a  supply  of  this  serum, 
the  quantity  so  far  produced  has  not  been  as  great  as  was  exi)ected, 
but  the  results  from  the  use  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  so  far 
distributed  have  been  so  gratifying  that  I  deem  it  desirable  to  continne 
the  work  another  year.  The  production  of  serum  is  being  btoadily 
increased,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  a  large  and  regular 
output  will  be  assured.  It  remains  only  to  test  the  remedy  upon  a 
sufficient  scale  and  to  perfect  the  method  of  procedure. 

ADDITIONAL  HELP  AND  BOOM  NEEDED. 

The  proper  conduct  of  these  experiments  has  greatly  increased  the 
work  of  this  laboratory.    While  two  assistants  have  been  added  to  the 
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force,  there  is  still  need  of  additional  help.  The  increased  duties  of  the 
laboratory  employees  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  more  room  be 
provided  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  working  space  is  so 
crowded  that  it  not  only  inteferes  with  the  rapid  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions of  various  kinds,  but  the  excessive  weight  of  desks,  tables,  cases^ 
etc.,  on  the  floor  has  reached  the  limit  of  safety. 

GERMAN  TOTS  AND  COLORED  GOODS  POISONOUS. 

In  connection  with  an  examination  of  those  imports  coming  from 
Germany  which  might  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  our  people  it  was 
shown  that  toys  and  colored  goods  of  German  origin  were  poisonous. 
All  of  the  highly  painted  German  toys  may  be  considered  very  danger- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  children  of  this  country  if  the  paint  is  sucked 
or  chipped  off  and  swallowed  through  any  inadvertence. 

BSTIBfATING  NICOTINE  IN  SHEEP  DIPS. 

Some  examinations  of  the  tobacco  dips  used  in  connection  with  sheep 
scab  indicate  that  the  methods  in  common  use  for  the  determination  of 
nicotine  are  very  misleading.  Several  experiments  have  therefore  been 
made  to  find  an  easy  and  satisfactory  method  for  estimating  nicotine, 
and  one  has  been  worked  out  which  is  both  practical  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion. As  the  tobacco  and  sulphur  dip  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
known,  the  importance  of  reliable  methods  for  determining  its  strength 
is  evident. 

OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVB  TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  study  of  tuberculosis  with  reference  to  both  men  and  animals 
has  been  continued,  and  the  reports  received  from  a  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium where  the  serum  supposed  to  have  curative  properties  for 
tuberculosis  has  been  used  to  some  extent  indicate  that  in  incipient 
stages  of  the  disease  this  material  is  of  considerable  value.  The  results 
also  indicate  that  further  experiments  in  the  line  already  begun  should 
be  continued,  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  still  more  satisfactory  results. 
An  easy,  convenient,  and  important  method  for  staining  and  differenti- 
ating tubercle  bacilli  from  other  germs  which  might  be  confused  with 
them  has  also  been  worked  out  in  tlus  laboratory. 

A  fact  which  should  be  emphasized  and  carefully  considered  in  con- 
nection with  investigations  of  this  character  is  the  salary  paid  to  the 
individuals  engaged  in  the  study  of  bacterial  products.  These  men 
are  at  all  times  exposed  to  the  danger  of  contracting  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease which  may  destroy  their  usefulness  throughout  life.  Under  these 
circumstances  salaries  commensurate  with  the  high  character  of  the 
work  required  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  should  be 
paid. 

WORK    CONTEMPLATED. 

It  is  contemplated  by  this  division  to  undertake  investigations  rela- 
tive to  Texas  fever,  anthrax,  and  other  diseases  of  animals. 

WOEK  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PATHOLOOY, 
DIPPING  FOR  TEXAS  FEVER. 

Experiments  in  the  dipping  of  cattle  with  a  view  to  destroying  the 
ticks  which  spread  the  infection  of  Texas  fever  have  been  continued, 
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and  a  substance  has  been  found  in  which  the  cattle  may  be  immersed 
without  Rufifering  any  serious  injury,  and  which  will  destroy  all  the 
ticks  on  an  animal  in  a  single  dip])ing.  This  is  great  progress  over 
last  yearns  experiments,  as  it  was  then  considered  absolutely  necessary 
that  cattle  should  be  dipped  twice  before  it  would  be  safe  to  send  them 
into  any  territory  where  cattle  are  susceptible  to  Texas  fever.  The 
preparation  in  which  the  cattle  are  dipped  is  a  light  lubricating  oil  con- 
taining dissolved  sulphur.  During  the  summer  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  this  method  of  treating 
cattle  could  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  this  purpose  seversd 
train  loads  of  cattle  have  been  dipped  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  shipped 
to  various  places  north  of  the  quarantine,  line. 

Two  train  loads  of  cattle,  connisting  of  about  500  head,  were  sent  to 
the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  where  they  were  placed  in  pastures  with 
susceptible  cattle  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  dipping  bad  ren- 
dered them  safe  against  transmitting  the  fever.  The  experiments 
have  proved  to  be  a  success,  in  so  far  as  all  the  ticks  were  destroyed 
on  the  dipped  cattle  and  that  no  disease  was  transmitted  by  them« 
About  600  head  have  also  been  dipped  with  perfect  success  at 
Mammoth  Spring,  Ark.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  adopt 
the  dipping  method  generally,  by  means  of  which  the  cattle  from  the 
infected  districts  may  be  shipped  north  of  the  quarantine  line  daring 
the  entire  year,  while  they  are  at  present  restricted  by  quarantine 
during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  importance  of  this  measure  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  and  is  considered  by  prominent  stockmen 
and  farmers  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars,  both  to  the  cattle  raisers 
below  the  quarantine  line  and  to  the  cattle  feeders  and  grain  producers 
north  of  the  line.  Late  in  the  season  reports  of  some  injuries  to  cattle 
by  dipping  have  been  received.  These  were  due  partly  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  and  partly  to  the  strength  of  the  dipping  mixture. 
Experiments  are  now  in  progress  which  it  is  believed  will  enable  the 
Department  to  remove  all  difSculties. 

Applications  have  been  received  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
large  number  of  dipping  stations  along  the  quarantine  line,  and,  owing 
to  the  great  importance  of  giving  a  free  market  to  cattle  from  the 
quarantined  district,  it  is  only  proper  that  such  permits  should  be 
granted  at  central  points  where  tha  trade  is  sufficient  to  warrant  snch 
action.  This  new  service  will,  however,  require  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  inspection  force  as  it  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  cattle  to  be  dipped 
otherwise  than  under  expert  supervision. 

BLACKLEG  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  preparation  and  disti-ibution  of  blackleg  vaccine  have  been  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  the  vaccine  has 
increased  very  much.  More  than  355,000  doses  have  been  distributed, 
and  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  recipients  of  the  vaccine  show  that  the 
annual  losses  from  blackleg  have  been  reduced  from  an  average  of  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  This  means  a  saving  of  at 
least  $500,000  worth  of  cattle,  and  when  all  stock  owners  become 
familiar  with  the  method  and  it  is  adopted  throughout  all  the  cattle- 
raising  districts  where  blackleg  prevails  it  will  not  alone  save  millions 
of  dollars,  but  also  tend  to  eradicate  the  disease  completely. 

BABIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  number  of  supposed  cases  of  rabies  in 
dogs  has  been  brought  to  this  laboratory  for  determination.    In  some 
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oases  the  dogs  had  bitten  one  or  more  persons,  and  it  was  couseqnently 
of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  the  animals  were  suffering 
from  rabies  or  not.  In  two  cases  it  was  proven  that  the  dogs  had  been 
snflering  from  rabies  and  the  health  officer  of  the  District  was  notified 
to  that  effect,  and  the  five  people  who  had  been  bitten  by  these  dogs 
received  the  antirabic  treatment  of  Pasteur. 

MI8CELLANKOU0  WORK. 

The  usual  routine  work  of  examining  pathological  specimens  sent  to 
the  Bureau  from  veterinary  inspectors  and  private  parties  has  been  con* 
tinned,  and  a  number  of  outbreaks  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
among  the  domesticated  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  City 
has  been  investigated  and  the  owners  advised  as  to  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  the  animals. 

WORK  OF  THE  DAIRY  DIVISION. 

The  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
country  at  large,  which  was  begun  upon  the  organization  of  the  divi- 
sion, has  been  continued,  together  with  inquiries  as  to  special  branches, 
such  as  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  large  towns.  Some  reports  have 
been  printed  and  others  are  in  hand  awaiting  revision  and  publication. 

The  collection  of  dairy  data  in  general  continues,  with  a  view  to  its 
proper  arrangement  and  future  use  in  the  form  of  circulars  of  infor- 
mation, popular  bulletins,  and  the  like.  So  far  as  the  clerical  force  ot 
the  office  permits  the  material  collected  has  been  indexed  for  ready 
reference. 

The  routine  work  of  the  office  constantly  increases,  including  general 
correspondence,  calls  for  specific  information,  and  the  preparation  of 
manuscript  for  publication. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  published  two  bulletins  and  one 
circular  prepared  in  the  division,  besides  contributions  to  the  Year- 
book of  the  Department  and  to  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Bureau,  in 
all  comprising  284  printed  pages. 

The  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  division  have  visited  during  the 
year  centers  of  dairy  interest  in  twenty-one  States  and  collected  infor- 
mation for  future  use.  In  order  that  the  Department  might  be  repre- 
sented at  as  many  as  possible  of  the  annual  conventions  of  State  dairy 
associations  and  similar  organizations,  Mr.  John  H.  Monrad,  of  Illinois, 
was  appointed  temporarily  as  a  special  agent  of  the  division,  and 
assisted  in  attending  public  dairy  meetings.  In  all,  twenty-four  States 
were  visited,  and  dairy  meetings  attended  in  nineteen  of  them.  In  this 
way  officers  and  employees  of  the  division  have  been  enabled  to  meet 
hundreds  of  the  representative  men  connected  with  this  industry  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  establish  relations  which  will  be  of 
material  future  benefit  to  the  general  work. 

BUTTBR  SHIPMENTS  TO  ORBAT  BRITAIN. 

The  experimental  exports  of  butter  by  this  Bureau  to  Great  Britain, 
which  were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  partially  reported 
upon  a  year  ago,  were  continued  until  the  close  of  the  active  creamery 
year  of  1897,  and  resumed  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1898  upon  an 
enlarged  scale.  These  exports  have  constituted  the  principal  current 
work  of  this  division  during  the  fiscal  year  now  reported,  and  have 
involved  much  detail,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  office  force.    A  complete  report  of  the  operations  duria^ 
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the  commercial  year  of  1897  has  been  prepared  and  is  ready  for  pablica- 
tion  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1898. 

Without  anticipating  the  results  of  the  present  (or  second)  season 
of  the^e  trial  exports,  it  can  now  be  confidently  stated  that  much  addi- 
tional information  has  been  obtained  in  the  line  desired,  and  a  decided 
gain  is  evident  in  the  favorable  impression  made  by  butter  of  the  first 
quality  from  creameries  in  the  United  States  upon  the  best  class  of  the 
butter  trade  in  London  and  Manchester. 

An  exhibit  in  the  nature  of  an  object  lesson,  illustrating  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  various  products  and  by-products  of  the  dairy,  has 
been  recently  prepared,  and  is  included  in  the  display  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  the  Trans- Mississippi  and  International  Exi>osition, 
at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

PROPOSED  LDTBS  OF  WORK  FOR  1808-M. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  work  of  the  dairy  division  for  the  fiscal  year 
1898-99  shall  include  continuation  of  the  different  lines  of  efiTort 
reported  as  receiving  attention  during  the  .years  previous  and  still 
incomplete. 

As  already  indicated,  a  large  part  of  the  energies  of  the  division 
will  be  required  for  the  experimental  exports  of  butter,  to  which  some 
trials  with  cheese  and  eggs  and  perhaps  dressed  x)oultry  may  be  added. 
Material  extension  of  these  trial  exports,  in  frequency,  quantity,  and 
variety  of  new  markets,  is  made  possible  by  the  provisions  incorporated 
in  the  current  appropriation  bill  for  this  Department,  in  accordance 
with  last  yearns  recommendations,  and  by  which  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  products  purchased  for  experimental  export  are  avaUable 
for  a  continuation  or  repetition  of  such  exports. 

It  seems  expedient  to  continue  the  weekly  experimental  exports  of 
butter  in  progress  during  the  summer  of  1898  through  the  autumn  and 
the  following  winter,  in  order  to  complete  the  trial  of  a  full  year's  oflfer- 
ings  in  the  market  of  Manchester,  if  not  also  in  London. 

Meanwhile  it  is  proposed,  by  correspondence  and  the  services  of 
special  agents,  some  voluntary,  to  investigate  the  prospects  of  trade 
In  the  dairy  products  of  the  United  States  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Japan,  and  China,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  such  inquiries  will  render  it  desirable  to  make 
experimental  exports  in  those  directions  before  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  during  the  next  one.  An  appropriation  similar  to  the 
one  now  available  is  therefore  to  be  desired  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

It  is  expected  to  prepare,  in  part,  during  the  current  year  for  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  dairy  interests  and  products  of  the  United 
States  at  the  coming  Paris  Exposition. 

BEGOMMEMDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1900: 

(1)  A  sufficient  appropriation  for  extending  and  developing  foreign 
markets  for  dairy  products  of  the  United  States,  under  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  applying  to  the  funds  now  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
reasons  for  this  iiave  been  already  stated. 

(2)  That  legislation  be  sought  by  which  the  existing  system  of  (Gov- 
ernment inspection  and  certification  of  meats  and  meat  products  for 
export  may  be  extended  (with  suitable  modifications)  to  include  butter, 
chee&»e,  and  condensed  milk  for  export  from  the  United  States, 
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Beasons  for  such  new  legislation  were  given  a  year  ago,  as  follows: 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  Government  and  commercial  enterprise  may  sacceed 
in  the  early  establishment  of  a  high  reputation  for  American  batter  in  desirable  for- 
eign markets;  bat  as  soon  as  accomplished,  this  becomes  liable  to  be  destroyed  bv 
the  cupidity  of  those  who,  trading  on  this  reputation,  flood  the  same  market  witn 
butter  of  low  grade,  yet  still  entitled  to  export  and  sale  as  '' produce  of  the  United 
States.''  This  will  disgust  merchants  and  consumers  alike  and  reverse  the  repu< 
tation  of  our  butter,  just  as  the  fine  market  of  Great  Britain  for  our  cheese  was 
recently  ruined  by  the  quantitv  of  low  ^ade  and  counterfeit  cheese  which  was 
exported  without  being  marked  to  show  its  true  character.  The  remedy  seems  to 
lie  in  extending  and  adapting  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  inspection  of 
meats  exported  from  this  country  so  as  to  make  them  ap))ly  to  butter  and  cheese. 
The  brands  of  "pure  butter"  and  ''full-cream  cheese'' should  then  be  affixed  by 
Unit^^d  States  inspectors  to  such  products  only  as  are  of  a  tixed  minimum  standard 
of  quality.  Such  precautions,  duly  legalized  and  properly  executed,  would  place 
the  ffood  butter  ana  cheese  of  this  country  in  foreign  markets  under  the  identifying 
label  and  guaranty  of  the  United  States  Government,  leaving  similar  merchandise 
of  lower  grade  to  find  a  place  for  itself  upon  its  own  merits.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  dairy  products  of  Denmark  and  Canada,  which  are  the  chief  competitors 
of  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  bear  the  inspection  certificate 
and  guaranty  of  quality  from  their  respective  Governments,  and  thereby  maintain  a 
great  commercial  advantage.    . 

Such  a  system  of  inspection  is  mnch  desired  by  the  most  reliable  exporters,  and 
the  proposition  has  met  with  decided  approval  wherever  considered  by  fair-minded 
interested  parties. 

« 

EBADIOATION  OF  SHEEP  SOAB. 

In  the  report  for  1897  it  was  noted  that  experiments  were  being 
made  by  the  Bureau  with  different  sheep  dips  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  which  is  the  most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  least 
injurious  to  the  animal.  These  experiments  were  concluded,  and  the 
results  appear  in  an  exhaustive  article  entitled  <^  Sheep  scab :  Its  nature 
and  treatment,"  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  1897,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report  In  addition  to  the  char- 
acter of  dips,  this  article  gives  a  full  history  and  description  of  the 
mite  causing  common  sheep  scab,  and  also  descriptions  of  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  dipping. 

Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  have  been  zealous  in  enforcing  Order  No.  5, 
relative  to  the  transportation  of  sheep  having  scab,  which  is  as  follows: 

tran8pobtation  of  shkep  affbctbd  with  scabies. 

u.  s.  dbpabtmbz9t  of  aoricultubby 

Office  of  the  Sbcrbtabt, 

WaBhingUmy  D,  C,  June  18, 18S7. 

To  ike  managereand  agents  of  railroad  and  tranaporiation  oompaniee  of  ike  United  StaioB, 
itockmen,  and  others : 

In  accordance  with  section  7  of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled 
''An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bnrean  of  Animal  Indnstiy,  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of 
plenro-pnenmonia  and  other  contagions  diseases  among  domestic  animals/'  and  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  ^,  1897,  malcing  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agricultnre  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18^,  yon  are  herehy  notified  that 
the  contagious  disease  known  as  sheep  scah,  or  scabies  of  sheep,  exists  among  sheep 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  receive  for  transportation 
or  transport  any  stock  affected  with  said  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  to 
another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into 
any  State.  It  is  also  a  violation  of  the  law  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation 
to  deliver  for  such  transportation  to  any  railroad  company,  or  master  or  owner  of  any 
boat  or  vessel,  any  sheep,  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  said  disease;  and  it  is 
also  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  drive  on  foot  or  transuort 
in  private  conveyance  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  any  sheep,  knowing 
them  to  be  affected  with  said  disease. 

8.  Doc.  4 
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All  traDsportation  companies  and  indiyidnals  shipping,  driving,  or  transportiDg 
sheep  'are  requested  to  cooperate  with  this  Department  in  enforcing  the  law  for  pre- 
Tenting  the  spread  of  the  said  disease.  Inspectors  of  the  Burean  of  Animal  Industzy 
are  directed  to  report  all  violations  of  this  act  which  come  to  their  attention. 

In  order  more  eftectually  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  above-mentioned  laws, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  any  railroad  cars,  boats,  or  other  vehicles  which  have 
been  used  in  the  transportation  of  sheep  affected  with  said  disease  shall  be  immedi- 
Ately  cleaned  and  disinfected  by  the  owners  or  by  the  transportation  companies  in 
whose  possession  said  cars  or  vehicles  mav  be  at  the  time  the  animals  are  unloaded 
by  first  removing  all  litter  and  manure  which  they  contain  and  then  saturating  the 
woodwork  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  water.  Inspectors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  directed  to  see  that  this  order  is  carried  into 
effect. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary, 

The  information  which  is  now  available  for  the  public  is  sufficient  to 
enable  anyone  to  cure  this  disease  with  a  minimuDi  of  trouble  and 
expense.  There  will  hereafter  be  no  excuse  for  those  who  claim  that 
they  are  unapquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  with  the  method 
of  treatment. 

▲GRIOULTUBAX  ATTAOH]^  AT  BERLIN. 

The  tendency  has  been  growing  in  Germany  to  assume  that  all  dis- 
eased or  unwholesome  meat  is  of  American  origin.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  certified,  through  the  inspection  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  that  all  pork  shipped  to  Germany  is  free  from  trich- 
inae and  produced  from  healthy  animals,  the  time  had  arrived  when  it 
became  necessary  to  learn  the  truth  in  the  matter,  in  order,  first,  to 
correct  the  error,  if  it  existed,  in  the  system  of  microscopic  inspection 
conducted  by  the  Bureau,  or,  second,  to  deny  authoritatively  the  charge. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Gh.  Wardell  Stiles,  zoologist  of  this  Bureau,  was 
commissioned  as  agricultural  attach^  of  the  American  embassy  at 
Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  with  instructions  to  trace  to  a  con- 
clusion every  such  rumor  or  charge  of  German  origin.  The  account  of 
his  work  will  necessarily  appear  in  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1899, 
and  in  that  report  he  will  be  able  to  show  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
there  is  no  trichinse  infection  and  that  in  others  where  it  has  existed 
it  was  not  of  American  origin  or  had  not  been  certified  as  microscopically 
inspected. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  there  could  have  been  no  oversight  in 
the  inspection  of  120,271,659  pounds  of  pork,  which  was  the  amount 
inspected  last  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  such  errors  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum ;  and  the  purpose  of  sending  Dr.  Stiles  abroad  on  this  mission 
is  to  both  reassure  the  American  people  and  to  convince  the  German 
people,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  most  painstaking  efforts  are  made 
by  the  Bureau  to  inspect  all  pork  exported  to  Germany,  and  that  our 
microscopic  inspection  is  as  rigid  and  safe  as  that  made  by  any  coontiy. 

PUBLIOATION  WORK. 

A  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  appears  below.  On  March  1  a 
clerk  was  appointed  to  have  special  charge  of  the  editorial  work  of  (he 
Bureau.  This  character  of  assistance  has  been  needed  tor  some  time, 
as  the  time  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  and  divisional  chiefs  was  wholly 
consumed  in  executive  work  or  pressing  investigations.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  this  assistant  was  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1897.  For  ten  years  previous  to  1897 
the  reports  of  the  Bureau  have  been  issued  biennially,  owing  princi- 
pally to  lack  of  time  to  compile  them,  but  it  is  proposed  hereafter  to 
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Issoe  one  each  year,  as  the  law  aathorizes.  The  report  for  1897  was 
late  in  reaching  the  printer,  bat  it  will  soon  be  issaed.  ,  Its  principal 
conteuts  are  the  usual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  to  the  Secre- 
tary; a  review  of  the  contagions  diseases  of  animals  in  Europe;  an 
exhaustive  article  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  sheep  scab ;  the  State 
and  Territorial  laws  relative  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals  not  pub- 
lished heretofore  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureku,  and  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  dairy  laws;  also  the  orders  issued  by  the  Bureau  since  its 
organization* 

The  work  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1898  is  already 
well  in  hand. 

An  index  is  being  made,  which  will  embrace  not  only  all^  of  the 
publications  of  the  Bureau  but  all  documcDts  of  the  Department  which 
relate  in  any  way  to  animal  industry.  This  is  being  prepared  as  time 
can  be  spared  from  editorial  work,  but  it  will  probably  be  ready  for 
publication  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

In  the  report  for  last  year  attention  was  directed  to  the  importance 
of  an  exi)eriment  station,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Department,  and 
also  of  greater  laboratory  facilities.  The  conditions  have  not  been 
changed  for  the  better,  while  the  demand  becomes  more  imperative. 
If  these  matters  could  receive  the  favorable  action  of  Congress,  the 
work  of  this  Bureau  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  the  interests  of 
public  economy  be  subserved  at  the  same  time. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

There  have  been  published  during  the  fiscal  year  the  following  reports, 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  map : 

Report  of  tbe  Chief  of  the  Bureaa  of  Animal  Indnstry  for  1897. 

The  Country  Slanghterhonse  as  a  Factor  in  the  Spread  of  DiaeasoB.  (Beprint  from 
Yearbook.) 

Care  of  Dairy  Utensils.    (Reprint  from  Yearbook.) 

Some  Modem  Disinfectants.    (Reprint  from  Yearbook.) 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    (Reprint  from  Yearbook.) 

Utilization  of  By-Products  of  the  Dairy.    (Reprint  from  Yearbook.) 

Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens.    (Reprint  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  51.) 

The  Dairy  Herd:  Its  Formation  and  Management.  (Reprint  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  S5.) 

Facts  Abont  Milk.    (Reprint  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  42.) 

Hog'  Cholera  and  Swine  rlague.    (Reprint  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24«) 

Care  of  MUk  on  the  Farm.    (Reprint  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  63.) 

Ducks  and  Geese:  Standard  Breeds  and  Management.  (Reprint  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  64.) 

Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.    (Reprint  Farmers'  BuUetin  No.  57.) 

Creameries  or  Butter  Factories.  (Reprint  from  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.) 

Dairy  Schools.    (Reprint  Bulletin  No.  17.) 

Directions  for  the  Pasteurization  of  Milk.    (Revised  edition,  Circular  No.  1.) 

Some  Efisentials  in  Beef  Production.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  71.) 

Circular  No.  20.    Preventive  Vaccination  against  Blackleg. 

Circular  No.  21.    Directions  for  the  use  of  Blackleg  Vaccine. 

Circular  No.  22.  List  of  Officials  and  Associations  connected  with  the  Dairy 
Interests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  1898. 

Circular  No.  23.    Blackleg:  Its  Nature,  Cause,  and  Prevention. 

Bulletin  No.  18.    The  Dairy  Industry  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Bulletin  No.  19.    The  Inspection  of  Meats  for  Animal  Parasites. 

Bulletin  No.  20.    The  Milk  Supply  of  Boston  and  other  New  England  Cities. 

Map  showing  the  boundary  line  of  the  district  infected  with  splenetiC|  or  southern, 
fever  of  oattle. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the  disbarsements 
made  for  the  various  branches  of  the  work  for  the  fiscal  year: 

Statement  of  diBbvrBements  from  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1898»^ 


Heat  iB8i>eotion 

Hioroaoopic  iiuipeotlon 

SzpoTt  cattle  inspectioD 

Soathem  cattle  iiupcoti  on 

Import  cattle  inspection 

Waabfn^B  and  micoeUaneoas 

Scientific  inTcatigationa 

Dairy  division 

GoUectine  information 

Eradication  of  bog  cholera  and  swine  plague 
Hog  cholera  serum  experiments 

Total 


Salaries. 


$381. 

l«l. 
60. 
81, 
4, 
2, 
8, 
1, 
1, 
8, 


406.44 
664.00 
076.81 
871.04 
243.00 
185.00 
640.20 
188.78 
171.64 
106.23 
073.75 


640,863.70 


Traveling 
ezpensee. 


0716.34 

262.47 

715.66 

6,701.36 

1,456.00 

1,014.28 

2,442.60 

1,477.61 

025.04 

1,000.88 


10,018.18 


Misoella. 
neons. 


$25,380.05 

10,150.38 

8,065.84 

544.10 

21.30 

2^335.08 

0,740.74 

7,311.30 


6,634.75 
4,417.03 


70,210.87 


TotaL 


$407,604.88 
171,075.85 

68,457.81 

37.617.40 
5»72L90 
6,106.81 

15,741.00 
0,082.00 
1.700.08 

11,7SL80 
6,80L68 


t73«,000u8l 


*  Including  voach»s  paid  to  October  1, 1808. 

t  Paid  from  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1800,  made  availabla  ICaroh  88, 1808^  $04,440.00. 

Accompanying  this  statement  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
persons  employ^  and  an  itemized  statement  of  expenditures  from  the 
amount  appropriated. 
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55th  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  (  Document 

3d  Session,       )  \      No.  56. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 


FOR 


THE    YE^R    1898 


^•- 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVBBNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE. 

1899. 


LETTER 

FROM   THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 

TRANSMITTING 

A  REPORT  OF  THE   OPERATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

OF  SCIENCES  DURING  THE  TEAR  1898. 


January  10,  1899. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


National  Academy  of  S(^iences, 

Washington,  I).  C,  January  i,  1899, 
Sir:  111  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, approved  March  3, 1863, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
past  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

WOLCOTT  GiBBS, 

President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Louis  Agassiz,  Massachu- 
setts; J.  H.  Alexander,  Maryland;  S.  Alexander,  New  Jersey;  A.  D. 
Bache,  at  large;  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  at  large;  J.  G.  Barnard,  United 
States  Army,  Massachusetts;  W.  H.  O.  Bartlett,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  Missouri;  U.  A.  Boyden,  Massachusetts;  Alexis  Caswell, 
Ehode  Island;  William  Chauvenet,  Missouri;  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Maine;  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  United  States  Navy, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  D.  Dana,  Connecticut;  Charles  H.  Davis,  United 
States  Navy,  Massachusetts;  George  Engelmann,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.; 
J.  F.  Frazer,  Pennsylvania;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  New  York;  J.  M.  Gilliss, 
United  States  Navy,  District  of  Columbia ;  A.  A.  Gould,  Massachusetts ; 
B.  A.  Gould,  Massachusetts;  Asa  Gray,  Massachusetts;  A.  Guyot,  New 
Jersey;  James  Hall,  New  York;  Joseph  Henry,  at  large;  J.  E,  Hilgard, 
at  large,  Illinois;  Edward  Hitchcock,  Massachusetts;  J.  S.  Hubbard, 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Connecticut;  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
United  States  Army,  Pennsylvania;  J.  L.  Le  Con  te,  United  States  Army, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  Leidy,  Pennsylvania;  J.  P.  Lesley,  Pennsylvania; 
M.  F.  Longstreth,  Pennsylvania;  D.  H.  Mahau,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  Virginia;  J.  S.  Newberry,  Ohio;  H.  A.  Newton,  Connecticut; 
Benjamin  Pierce,  Massachusetts;  John  Kodgers,  United  States  Navy, 
Indiana;  Fairman  Rogers,  Pennsylvania;  R.E.Rogers,  Pennsylvania; 
W.  B.  Rogers,  Massachusetts;  L.  M.  Rutherfurd,  New  York;  Joseph 
Saxton,  at  large;  Benjamin  Silliman,  Connecticut;  Benjamin  Silliman^ 
junior,  Connecticut;  Theodore  Strong,  New  Jersey;  John  Torrey,  New 
York;  J.  G.  Totten,  United  States  Army,  Connecticut;  Joseph  Win- 
lock,  United  States  Nautical  Almanac,  Kentucky;  Jeffries  Wyman, 
Massachusetts;  J.  D.  Whitney,  California;  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors duly  chosen,  are  hereby  incorporated,  constituted,  and  declared 
to  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Sec,  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted j  That  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty  ordinary  members,  and  the 
said  corporation  hereby  constituted  shall  have  power  to  make  its  own 
organization,  including  its  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions; to  fill  all  vacancies  created  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise; 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  foreign  and  domestic  members,  the  division 
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b  ACT   OF   INCORPORATION. 

into  classes,  aDd  all  other  matters  needful  or  asaal  iu  such  institatioD. 
and  to  report  the  same  to  Congress. 

SKf.  3.  And  be  it  furthi*r  emicted^  That  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  shall  hold  an  aunaal  meeting  at  such  place  in  the  United  States 
as  may  be  designated,  and  tlie  Academy  shall,  whenever  called  upon 
uy  any  Department  of  the  Government,  investigate,  examine,  experi 
n.eiit,  and  retK>rt  upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  the  sictual  expeose 
of  such  investigations,  examinations,  exi^eriments,  and  reports  to  be 
paid  from  appropriations  which  may  be  made  for  the  purpose,  hot  tbe 
Academy  shall  receive  no  compensation  whatever  for  any  services  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Ai)proved,  March  3,  1863. 

AN  A(rr  to  aiiieutl  the  art  to  iiicorpurat*?  tht*  Natitmal  Acaileuiy  of  Sciences. 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  HepreaentativeH  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  ComjreHH  aMHcmbled^  That  the  act  to  incorporate 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  so  amended  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  of  tiie  number  of  ordinary  members  of  said 
Aca<lemy  as  provided  in  said  act. 

Approved,  July  14,  1870. 


True  copies. 


Department  of  State,  Jane  lo^  ISS'J. 

Sevellon  a.  Bbown, 

Chi^f  Clerl\ 
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AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Natioiuil  Academy  of  Sciences  to  rec©iv*»  aud  hohl  tnist 
funds  for  the  ]>romotiou  of  science,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  Bepresentatires  of  the  Vniid 
Statea  of  Ameriva  in  Confjresx  assefnbled^  That  the  National  Acailemyof 
Sciences,  incorporated  by  the  act  of  Coiijj^ress  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  its  several  suppleineuts,  be-aod 
the  same  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive  bequests  and 
donations,  and  hold  the  same  in  trust,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Acad 
eniy  in  aid  of  scientific^  investigations,  and  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donors. 

Approved,  June  20,  18S4. 


A  true  copy. 


J)EPABTMKNT   OF   STATK,  Ju7ie  24^  188 L 

Sevellon  a.  Brown, 

Chief  Clerh 


J 


rn 


REP  ()  K  T 


OK 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

During  the  year  1898  tl^e  Academy  held  three  sessions.  The  first  was 
the  regular  aunuai  session,  held  at  Washington,  April  19  to  22,  inclu- 
sive. The  second  was  a  scientific  session,  held  at  New  Haven,  Novem- 
ber 15  to  17.  The  third,  a  special  session,  held  at  New  Haven,  Novem- 
ber 16,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

[Hehl  At  Washinjjton,  April  19  to  22,  181W.] 

The  session  was  held  in  the  Congressional  Library,  the  President, 
Mr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  presiding. 

The  following-named  members  were  present  during  the  session: 
Abbe,  Agassiz,  Barker,  Earus,  Billings,  Brewer,  Bell,  Brooke,  Dall, 
Elkin,  Emmons,  Gibbs  (W.),  Gilbert,  Gill,  Gooch,  Hague,  Hall  (A.), 
Hall  (J.),  Hastings,  Hill  (G.  AV.),  Hyatt,  Langley,  Marsh,  Mendenhall, 
Michelson,  Newcomb,  Putnam,  Powell,  liemsen,  Rowland,  Schott, 
AValcott,  Welsh,  White,  Wright. 

The  President  reported  that  no  new  business  from  Congress  or  from 
the  deiJartments  had  required  the  attention  of  the  Academy  since  the 
publication  of  his  last  annual  report  to  Congress,  and  stated  that  he 
had,  as  requested  by  the  council,  made  suitable  acknowledgment  to 
Miss  Alice  Bache  Gould  for  her  munificent  gift  to  the  Academy. 
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■i 
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To  balance  brought  forward :  !  i  I  ! 

Ciisb $323.00     $3,275.45  |  $1,440.39  |$1,241.96    $1,435.83 

Invested aSOO.OO    61,000.00  i|  "^;?J  } '  d  596.  57 


Intereit      received     during 

itfJT-oa 


Tax  paid  by  members 410. 00 


18.2«'    2,<I17.57 


I 


1.037.93 


428.20 


448.  69 


Total  to  be  accounted  it'' 

for 1,251.95       6,893.021    3,572.03     1,670.16  !  2, 481. 09 


Disbursed,  l«97-»8 

Balance :  \ 

CanU p«7.05 

Invested 


384.90  ,    3,025.06 


61.69 


10.01 


13.30 
971.22 


2.867.96  '    2,416.63  !  1,660.15  ' 
a  500.00    61,000.00  |{  "^;!^  :} >1,496.57 


3.572.03  I  1.670.16  I  2.481.09 


Total  accounted  for ^  1 .  251 .  95       6. 893. 02 

Available  (lesa  obligations)  . .  j      367. 05  i    1, 615. 96  ,    2, 416. 63     1, 660. 15  i      971.  22 


.............. 

.........      ,,, 

$137.18    ... 

137.18   ... 

.... 

$137.18  ; 

137.18   

■ 

a  District  of  Columbia  bonds.  3.65  per  cent. 

b  Dos  PasHOS  loan,  5  per  cent. 

e  Earnsbaw  loan.  6  per  cent. 

d  Webb  loan,  6  per  cent. 

e  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  4  per  cent  loan. 


The  treasurer's  bond  was  renewed. 
Very  respectfully, 


J.  S.  BiLLiKGS,   Treasurer. 


REPORT   OF   THE  COMMITTEE   ON   8ECUE1TIES. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  securities  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  securities  and  papers  deposited  in  the  lock  box  of  the 
Academy,  at  the  building  of  the  Washington  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
and  found  them  to  correspond  with  the  list  furnished  by  the  treasurer. 

Cleveland  Abbe. 

Theodore  N.  Gill. 

Arnold  Hague. 

report  of  the  auditing  committee. 


REPORT   OF   THE    NATIONAL   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCES.  9 

LIST  OF   PAPERS  PRESENTED   AT   THE   APRIL   SESSION. 

The  Coral  Beefs  of  Fiji.    A.  Agassiz. 

Tlie  Fiji  Bololo.    A.  Agassiz  and  W.  McM.  Wood  worth. 

The  Acalephs  of  Fiji.    A.  Agassiz  and  A.  G.  Mayer. 

The  Variation  in  Virulence  of  the  Colon  Bacillus.    J.  S.  Billings. 

Biographical  Memoir  of  Edward  D.  Cope.    Theo.  Gill. 

New  Classification  of  Nautiloidea.    Alpheus  Hyatt. 

A  New  Spectroscope.    A.  A.  Michelson. 

On  the  Hydrolysis  of  Acid  Amides.     Ira  Bemseu  and  E.  E.  Beid. 

The  Question  of  the  Existence  of  Active  Oxygen.  (Bead  by  title.) 
Ira  Bemsen  and  W.  A.  Jones. 

On  the  Product  Formed  by  the  Action  of  Benzenesulphonchloride 
on  Urea.    (Bead  by  title.)    Ira'  Bemsen  and  J.  W.  Lawson. 

On  Double  Halides  Containing  Organic  Bases.    Ira  Bemsen. 

McCrady's  Gymnophthalmata  of  Charleston  Harbor.    W.  K.  Brooks. 

Ballistic  Galvanometry  with  a  Countertwisted  Torsion  System. 
Carl  Barus. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Conditions  Governing  Apparatus  for  Astro- 
nomical Photography.    Charles  S.  Hastings. 

The  Use  of  Graphic  Methods  in  Questions  of  Disputed  Authorship, 
with  an  Application  to  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  Controversy.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall. 

A  Method  for  Obtaining  a  Photographic  Becord  of  Absorption 
Spectra.    A.  W.  Wright. 

Theories  of  Latitude  Variation.  H.  Y.  Benedict.  Presented  by  A.- 
Hall. 

Progress  in  the  New  Theory  of  the  Moon's  Motion.  E.  W.  Brown. 
Introduced  by  S.  Newcomb. 

6n  the.  Variation  of  Latitude  and  the  Aberration-Constant.  Charles 
L.  Doolittle.    Introduced  by  S.  C.  Chandler. 

A  Curious  Inversion  in  the  Wave  Mechanism  of  the  Electromagnetic 
Theory  of  Light.    Carl  Barus. 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  report  from  council  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Academy  and  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  at  the  session  in  April,  1899: 

Sec.  5.  The  Academy  is  to  be  divided  into  six  standing:  committees.  In  this 
clasijification  a  member  who  is  eminent  in  more  than  one  sabject  may  be  assigned 
to  a  corresponding  nnmber  of  committees.    The  classification  shall  be  the  following : 

1.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

2.  Physics  and  Engineering. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Geology  and  Paleontology 

5.  Biology. 

6.  Anthropology. 


10     REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

la  nominating  for  membership  in  the  Academy,  a  stateiuent  must  be  made  as  to 
the  subject  or  Hubjecte  in  which  the  person  nominated  is  eminent.  Every  nomioft- 
tion  must  be  Hubmitted,  throiiKh  tlie  secretary,  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  committees  representing  the  subject  or  subjects  in  whicb  tbe  person  nominit^d 
is  stated  to  be  eminent;  and,  in  order  that  his  name  may  be  brought  before  the 
Academy  for  election,  ho  must  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  tbe  members  of 
the  committee  or  committees  to  which  his  name  has  l>een  referre<l. 

During  tbe  year  euding  January  1,  1899,  the  Academy  lost  by  death 
Prof.  William  A.  Rogers  and  Prof.  James  Hall. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  having  presented 
his  resignation,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott  was  elected  in  his  i>lace. 

Messrs.  Billings,  Bowditch,  Brush,  Hague,  Marsh,  and  Newcomb 
were  elected  members  of  the  council  for  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

ELECTIONS. 

No  new  members  were  elected  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Academy, 
but  the  following  named  foreign  associates  were  chosen :  Adolph  (Bit- 
ter von)  Baeyer,  Munich;  David  Gill,  Cape  Town;  Felix  Klein,  Gcittin 
gen;  Henri  De  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Paris;  Lord  Lister,  London;  Henri 
Moissan,  Paris;  Henri  Poincar\»,  Paris;  Lord  Rayleigh,  London; 
Edouard  Strasburger,  Bonn;  Edouard  Suess,  Vienna;  Karl  Alfred 
(Bitter  von)  Zittel,  Munich. 

REPORTS  FROM  TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Smith  fund  recommended  that  the 
sum  of  $1,000  be  granted  to  the  Yale  University  Observatory  for  the 
purpose  of  pliotographing  the  trails  of  meteors.  Formal  permission  to 
make  the  appropriation  was  accorded  by  the  Academy. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  fund  reported 
that  having  duly  accepted  their  appointment  they,  at  a  first  meeting 
held  November  18,  1897,  organized  by  the  election  of  a  president  and 
secretary,  and  that,  awaiting  the  accumulation  of  a  sufficient  accrued 
income  from  the  fund,  no  appropriation  had  been  made. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bache  fund  reported  that  the  following 
appropriations  have  been  made  during  the  past  year: 

May  17.  To  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland,  to  continue   investigations   on    tho   solar 

8])ectriuii  iind  the  spoctru  of  the  elements .f  l.tXiO 

May  -•">.  To  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  to  continue  investigations  on  tb«  proper  mo- 
tions of  the  stars 1.00i» 

May  25.  To  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  for  a  determination  of  absolute  gravity 5'JO 

SCIENTIFIC  SESSION. 

[Held  in  New  Haven  NovenilierlS  ami  16.  1898.) 

A  scientific  session,  for  the  reading  of  papers  only,  having  been  called 
by  tlie  council,  the  Academy  met  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
New  Haven.    The  President,  Mr.  Woicott  Gibbs,  presiding. 
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The  foUowin^named  members  were  present  during  the  session: 
Barker,  Baras,  Bowditch,  Brewer,  Brush,  Chittenden,  Dana,  Elkin, 
Emmons,  Gibbs  (J.  W.),  Gibbs  (W.),  Gooch,  Hague,  Hall,  Hastings, 
Marsh,  Michelson,  Miuot,  Mitchell,  Morley,  Newcomb,  Kemsen,  Row- 
land, Smith,  Verrill,  Woodward,  Wright— 27. 

The  following  papers  were  presented : 

Anatomy  of  Nautilus  pompilius,  (By.  title.)  W.  K.  Brooks  and 
L.  E.  Griffin. 

On  Solid  Solutions  of  Colloidal  Glass.    C.  Barus. 

Three  Phases  of  Vertebrate  Development.    Charles  S.  Miuot. 

Notes  on  Mammalian  Embryology.    Charles  S.  Minot. 

The  Intluence  of  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic  Fluids  on  Digestion.  K.  H. 
Chittenden. 

On  the  Conditions  Modifying  the  Excretion  of  Kynureniic  Acid. 
Lafayette  B.  Mendel.     (By  invitation.) 

Perturbations  of  Minerva,  with  a  Preliminary  Determination  of  its 
Orbit,  by  W.  S.  •  Eichelberger.  (By  title.)  Presented  by  Simon 
Newcomb. 

On  a  Series  of  Native  Skulls  from  New  Guinea.    O.  C.  Marsh. 

On  the  Reputed  Prefrontal  Bones  in  Recent  Mammals.    O.  C.  Marsh. 

Sodium  Tungstate  as  a  Retainer  for  Boric  Acid.  F.  A.  Gooch  and 
Louis  Cleveland  Jones. 

The  Ammonium-Magnesium  Phosphate  of  Analysis.  F.  A.  Gooch 
and  Martha  Austin. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Tourmaline.  S.  L.  Pen  field.  (By 
invitation.) 

On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Marine  Fauna  of  Bermuda.  A.  E. 
Verrill. 

On  the  Ability  Possessed  by  Certain  Animals  to  Recover  after  Com- 
plete Freezing.    A.  E.  Verrill. 

Further  Researches  on  the  Two  Isomeric  Chlorides  of  Orthosulpho- 
benzoic  Acid:  A  Study  in  Tautomerism.     Ira  Remsen. 

On  the  Brecciated  Fossiliferous  Marble  from  Kishiu,  Japan.  O.  C. 
Marsh. 

On  some  Rare  Antiijuities  from  Mexico.     O.  C.  Marsh. 

Report  upon  Work  in  Spectrum  Analysis  Carried  on  by  Help  of  the 
Bache  Fund.     H.  A.  Rowland. 

Observations  on  the  Zeeman  Effect  with  the  Echelon- Spectroscope. 
A.  A.  Michelson. 

BUSINESS  MEETING. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Academy  called  by  the  Council  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  President  to  Congress,  and  such  other  business  as 
might  be  presented,  was  held  November  IG.    The  President  presided. 

The  following-named  members  were  present:  Barker,  Bowditch, 
Brush,  Chittenden,  Emmons,  Gibbs  (J.  W.),  Gibbs  (W.),  Gooch,  Hall, 
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Hastings,  Micbelson,  Minot,   Mitcliell,    Morley,    Kemsen,    Rowland, 
Wright. 

The  recommeudation  of  the  couucil  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  include  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  meeting,  as  well  as  those  of  the  meeting  at  Washington  in 
April,  1898,  and  also  any  matters  relating  to  Government  business  that 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Academy,  was  approved.  The  President  pre- 
sented and  read  a  detailed  outline  of  his  report  to  Congress  for  the 
year  ending  January  1, 1899. 


..J- 
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CONSTITUTION  AND    RUIiES    OF    THE    NATIONAL    ACADBM7    OF 

SCIENCES. 

Ah  amended  and  adopted  April  17,  1872,  and  further  amended  April  20^  1875;  April 
21,  1881;  April  19,  1882:  April  18,  1883;  April  19,  1888;  April  18,  1895. 

PREAMBLE. 

Empowered  by  the  act  of  incorporation  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1863,  and  in  conformity  with  the  amendment  to  said  act,  approved 
July  14,  1S70,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  adopts  the  following 
amended  constitution  and  rules : 

Article  I.— OF  MEMBERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  Academy  shah  consist  of  members,  honorary  members, 
and  foreign  associates.     Members  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Members  who,  from  age  or  inability  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Academy,  wish  to  resign  the  duties  of  active  membership,  may,  at 
their  own  request,  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  honorary  members  by  a 
vote  of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  The  Academy  may  elect  fifty  foreign  associates. 

Sec.  4.  Honorary  members  and  foreign  associates  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meetings,  and  of  reading  and  communicating 
papers  to  the  Academy,  but  shall  take  no  part  in  its  business,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  its  assessments,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
publications  of  the  Academy. 

Article  II.— OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  oflScers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  foreign  secretary,  a  home  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  a  majority  of  votes 
present,  at  the  first  stated  session  after  the  expiration  of  the  current 
terms,  provided  that  existing  officers  retain  their  i)laces  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  election  for  six  years 
shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner  at  the  session  when  such  vacancy 
occurs,  or  at  the  next  stated  session  thereafter,  as  the  Academy  may 
direct.     A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  treasurer  or  home  Secretary  may, 
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however,  be  filled  by  appointment  of  tbe  president  of  the  Acadany 
until  the  next  stated  session  of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Academy,  together  with  six  members  to 
be  elected  by  the  Academy  at  the  first  stated  session  in  each  year* 
shall  constitute  a  council  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may 
be  assigned  to  them  by  tlie  constitution  or  the  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  the  Academy,  or,  in  ca«e  of  his  absence  or 
inability  to  act,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  tbe 
Academy  and  of  the  council;  shall  name  all  committees  except  such  as 
are  otherwise  especially  provided  for;  shall  refer  investi^tions  required 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  meuibers  especially  conver- 
sant with  the  subjects,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Academy  at  its  sessions 
next  ensuing;  and,  with  the  council,  shall  direct  the  general  business 
of  the  Academy. 

It  shall  be  competent  for  the  president,  in  special  cases,  to  call  in 
the  aid,  upon  committees,  of  experts  or  men  of  special  attainments 
not  members  of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  4.  The  foreign  and  home  secretaries  shall  conduct  the  cone 
spondeuce  i^roper  to  their  respective  departments,  advising  with  tie 
president  and  council  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  rei>orting  their  action  to 
the  Academy  at  one  of  the  stated  sessions  in  each  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  home  secretary  to  give  notice  to  the  meu: 
bers  of  tlie  place  and  time  of  all  meetings,  of  all  nominations  for 
membership,  and  of  all  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

The  minutes  of  each  session  shall  be  duly  engrossed  before  the  next 
stated  session,  under  the  direction  of  the  home  secretary. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  attend  to  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Academy,  giving  such  bond  and  furnishing  such  vouchers  as  the 
council  may  require.  He  shall  collect  all  dues  from  members,  and  keep 
a  set'of  books  showing  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
He  shall  present  a  general  report  at  the  April  session.  He  shall  be  the 
custodian  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Academy. 


.i 


AimcLK  III.— OF  THE  MEETINGS. 

Sec.  1.  The  Academy  shall  hold  one  stated  session  in  each  year,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  and  another 
may  be  held  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  council  shall  determine. 

Special  sessions  of  the  Academy  may  be  called,  by  order  of  eight 
members  of  tlie  council,  at  such  place  and  time  as  may  be  designated 
in  the  call. 

Scientific  sessions  of  the  Academy  may  be  held  at  times  and  places 
to  be  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  council. 

Sec.  2.  The  names  of  the  members  present  at  each  daily  meetini: 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  and  the  members  present  at  any 
meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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Sec.  3.  Scientific  meetings  of  the  Academy,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  ox>en  to  the  public;  those 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  closed. 

Sec.  4.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  held  during  the 
stated  or  special  sessions  of  the  Academy.  Special  sessions  may  be 
convened  at  the  call  of  the  president  and  two  members  of  the  council, 
or  of  four  members  of  the  council. 

Sec.  o.  No  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  shall  take  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Academy. 

Article  IV.— OF  ELECTIONS  AND  RESIGNATIONS. 

Sec.  1.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  each  election  shall  be 
held  separately  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  for  holding  an  election  of  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Academy  at  least  one  day  before  the  election  is  held. 

Sec.  3.  The  six  additional  members  of  the  council  shall  be  elected, 
on  any  day  after  the  first  of  the  first  stated  session  in  each  year,  by 
each  voter  inscribing  six  names  on  his  ballot,  and  those  six  who  have 
received  more  votes  than  any  others  shall  be  declared  elected.  If  two 
or  more  names  have  received  the  lowest  number  of  votes  that  would 
elect,  additional  balloting  shall  be  had  for  as  many  members  as  remain 
each  time  to  be  elected  until  the  number  is  full. 

The  term  of  the  members  so  elected  shall  commence  at  the  close  of 
the  session  at  which  they  are  elected  and  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
first  stated  session  in  the  next  year. 

Sec.  4.  Nominations  of  members  may  be  made  in  writing,  signed  by 
any  five  members  of  the  Academy,  at  any  stated  session,  to  be  voted  on 
at  the  next  stated  session  held  in  Washington,  and  each  nomination 
shall,  at  the  time  of  election,  be  accompanied  by  a  written  list  of  the 
original  works  of  the  nominee. 

Sec.  5.  Proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution:  *'The  Academy 
shall  be  divided  into  six  standing  committees.  In  this  classification,  a 
member  who  is  eminent  in  more  than  one  subject  may  be  assigned  to  a 
corresponding  number  of  committees.  The  classification  shall  be  the 
following: 

"1.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

"2.  Physics  and  Engineering. 

*^3.  Chemistry. 

"4.  Geology  and  Paleontology. 

"5.  Biology. 

"6.  Anthropology. 

"In  nominating  for  membership  in  the  Academy,  a  statement  must 
be  made  as  to  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  the  person  nominated  is 
eminent.  Every  nomination  must  be  submitted,  through  the  secretary, 
to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  or  committees  representing  the 
subject  or  subjects  in  which  the  person  nominated  is  stated  to  be  emi- 
nent; and,  ill  order  that  his  name  may  be  brought  before  the  Academy 
S.  Doc.  5(y 2 
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for  election,  be  must  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  committees  to  which  his  name  has  been  referred." 

Elections  for  membership  shall  be  held  in  the  following  manner: 
Each  member  may  inscribe  on  a  ballot  not  more  than  live  names  of 
nominees  selected  from  the  list.  Absent  members  may  send  such  bal- 
lots to  the  home  secretary.  From  the  seven  names  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  this  preference  ballot  the  members  present  may 
proceed  to  elect  new  members  in  the  following  manner:  At  each  ballot 
each  member  present  may  vote  for  not  exceeding  three  persons,  and 
the  person  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected,  provided  that  he  receive  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  and  that 
his  name  appear  on  not  less  than  twenty  ballots;  and  provided  further, 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Academy  be  not  already  one  hun- 
dred or  over,  in  which  case  to  be  declared  to  be  elected  he  must  receive 
four- fifths  of  the  votes  cast,  and  his  name  must  appear  on  at  least 
twenty- five  ballots. 

Should  several  candidates  have  the  same  minimum  number  of  votes 
on  the  preference  list,  the  requisite  number  for  completing  the  list  shall 
be  selected  from  them  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Election  of  members  shall  be  held  only  at  the  regular  stated  session 
of  each  year  held  in  Washington,  and  not  more  than  five  members  shall 
be  elected  at  that  session. 

Before  and  during  elections  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  nominees 
will  be  in  order. 

The  election  of  members  may  be  suspended  at  any  time  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  6.  Every  member  elect  shall  accept  his  membership,  personally 
or  in  writing,  before  the  close  of  the  next  stated  session  after  the  date 
of  his  election.  Otherwise,  on  proof  that  the  secretary  has  formally 
notified  him  of  his  election,  his  name  shall  not  be  entered  on  the  roll  of 
members. 

Sec.  7.  Foreign  associates  may  be  nominated  by  a  committee  of  five 
members  to  be  appointed  for  that  i)urpose  by  the  President  and  elected 
at  any  stated  session  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  The 
election  shall  be  had  by  each  member  indicating  on  a  ballot  those 
names  for  which  he  votes,  and  those  nominees  whose  names  ai)pear  on 
two  thirds  of  the  ballots  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sec.  S.  a  diploma,  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Academy  and  the 
signatures  of  the  ofticers,  shall  be  sent  by  the  appropriate  secretary  to 
each  member  on  his  acceptance  of  his  membership,  and  to  foreign  asso- 
ciates on  their  election. 

Sec.  9.  liesignations  shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  and  acted 
on  by  the  Academy; 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  a  member  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  four  succes- 
sive years,  the  treasurer  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  council,  which  may 
report  the  case  to  the  Academy  with  the  recommendation  that  the  x>er- 
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son  thus  in  arrears  be  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  membership.  If 
this  recommendation  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, the  said  person  shall  no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  Academy  and 
his  name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Article  V.— OF  SCIENTIFIC  COMMUNICATIONS,  PUBLICATIONS,  AND 

REPORTS. 

Sec  1.  Communications  on  scientific  subjects  shall  be  read  at  scien- 
tific meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  papers  by  any  member  may  be 
read  by  the  author  or  by  any  other  member,  notice  of  the  same  having 
been  previously  given  to  the  secretary. 

Seo.  2.  Any  member  of  the  Academy  may  read  a  paper  from  a  person 
who  is  not  a  member,  and  shall  not  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
facts  or  opinions  expressed  by  the  author,  but  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  propriety  of  the  paper. 

Persons  who  are  not  members  may  read  pai)ers  on  invitation  of  the 
president,  with  the  advice  of  the  council. 

Sec  3.  The  Academy  may  provide  for  the  publication,  under  the 
direction  of  the  council,  of  proceedings,  memoirs,  and  reports. 
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RULES. 


I.  In  the  absence  of  any  oflBcer  a  member  shall  be  chosen  to  perform 
his  duties  temporarily,  by  a  i)iurality  of  viva  voce  votes,  upon  open 
nominations. 

II.  On  the  first  day  of  each  stated  session,  immediately  after  calling 
the  roll  of  members,  a  recording  secretary  shall  be  elected,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  members  present,  to  assist  the  home  secretary  in  keeping  the 
records  of  the  session. 

III.  The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  referred  to  an  auditing 
committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  accounts  are  presented,  which  committee  shall 
report  before  the  close  of  that  session,  and  shall  then  be  discharged. 

The  bonds,  securities,  and  other  property  owned  or  held  in  trust  by 
the  Academy  shall  be  insjiected  and  verified  by  a  committee  to  be 
annually  appointed  by  the  president.  The  report  of  this  committee 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Academy  at  its  first  stated  session  in  each 
year  and  referred  with  the  accounts  to  the  auditing  committee. 

IV.  A  committee  of  arrangements,  consisting  of  five  members,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  for  each  stated  session  of  the  Academy. 
This  committee  shall  meet  not  less  than  two  weeks  previous  to  each 
session.  It  shall  be  in  session  during  the  meetings  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  members,  to  arrange  the  business  of 
each  day,  and,  in  general,  to  attend  to  all  business  and  scientific 
arrangements. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  ascertain 
the  length  of  time  required  for  reading  the  several  memoirs  presented 
and,  when  it  appears  advisable,  to  recommend  a  limit  of  time  to  be 
occupied  in  their  discussion. 

V.  At  the  meetings  the  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Chair  taken  by  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  vice- 
president. 

2.  Roll  of  members  called  by  Lome  secretary. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  approved. 

4.  Stated  business. 

5.  Reports  of  president,  secretaries,  treasurer,  and  committees. 

6.  Business  from  council. 
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7.  Other  bnsioeBS. 

A.  On  the  last  day  of  the  sesaiou  the  rongfa  minutes  of  tbat  daj's 
proceedings  are  to  be  read  for  correction. 

VI.  The  roIfiH  of  order  of  the  Academy  shall  be  those  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  nnless  saspendetl  by  unanimous  eousent. 

N'll.  ITnlesB  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Academy,  the  scientific  meetr 
inga  at  the  A.[>ril  session  shall  be  held  in  the  sftemoou,  tbe  mornings 
being  ref^erred  for  business. 

VIII.  The  death  of  members  shall  be  announced  by  tbe  president 
on  the  last  day  of  any  session,  when  a  member  shall  be  selected  by  tbe 
president  to  furnish  a  biographical  notice  of  the  deceased  at  tbe  nest 
stated  session.  If  such  notice  be  not  then  furnished,  another  member 
may  be  selected  by  the  president  in  place  of  the  first,  and  so  on  until 
the  duty  is  performed. 

IX.  Tbe  secretaries  will  receive  memoirs  at  anytime,  and  report  the 
date  of  their  reception  at  the  next  session ;  but  no  memoir  ehall  be 
published  unless  it  has  been  read  before  the  Academy. 

X.  Memoirs  shall  date,  in  the  records  of  tlie  Academy,  from  the  date 
of  their  presentation  to  the  Academy,  and  the  order  of  their  presenta- 
tion shall  be  so  arranged  by  tbe  secretary  that,  so  far  as  may  be  con- 
venient, those  upon  kindred  topics  shall  follow  one  another. 

XI.  Pajiers  from  persons  not  members  read  before  tbe  Academy  and 
intended  for  publication  .shall  be  referred  at  the  meeting  at  which  tliey 
are  read  to  a  committee  of  members  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
paper  is  worthy  of  publication.  Such  committee  shall  rejtort  to  the 
Academy  as  early  as  practicable,  and  not  later  than  the  next  stated 
session. 

XII.  The  printing  of  the  Academy  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  tbe 
committee  of  publication,  to  consist  of  the  home  secretary  and  fonr 
other  members  to  be  named  by  the  president,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tlie  council. 

XIII.  The  annual  report  of  the  Academy  maybe  accompanie<l  by 
a  memoriiil  to  Congress  in  regard  to  such  investigatiooa  and  other 
subjects  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  recommending  appropriations 
therefor  wlien  necessary. 

XIV.  The  proper  secictary  shall  acknowledge  all  donations  made  to 
the  Academy,  and  shall  report  tliem  at  the  next  stated  session. 

XV.  The  books,  apparatus,  archives,  and  other  collections  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  deposited  in  some  safe  place  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. A  list  of  the  articles  so  deposited  shall  be  kept  by  the  home 
secretary,  who  is  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  to  take  charge  of  tliem. 

XVI.  A  stamp  corresponding  to  the  corponite  seal  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  kept  by  the  set^retaries,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  doe 
marking  of  all  books  and  other  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Labels  or  other  proper  marks  of  similar  device  shall  be  placed  upon 
objects  not  admitting  of  the  stamp. 
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XVII.  The  treasurer  is  aathorized  to  defray,  when  approved  by  the 
president,  all  the  proper  expenses  of  committees  appointed  to  make 
scientific  investigations  at  the  request  of  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  each  case  to  look  to  the  Department  requesting  the  inves- 
tigation for  reimbursement  to  the  Academy.  * 

XVIII.  Nominations  for  membership  should  state  the  full  name, 
residence,  the  official  position,  and  the  special  scientific  studies  of  the 
candidate.  A  form  of  nomination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  home 
secretary. 

XIX.  At  least  sixty  days  before  thcj  election  the  members  signing 
the  nomination  should  furnish  the  home  secretary  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  printed  copies  of  a  list  of  the  more  important  original  works 
of  the  nominee  to  enable  the  secretary  to  furnish  a  copy  to  each  member 
of  the  Academy. 

XX.  Ballots  for  election  of  members  may  be  sent  by  sealing  them  up 
in  a  blank  envelope,  and  inclosing  this  in  another,  across  the  back  of 
which  is  written  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  which  is  addressed  to  the 
home  secretary;  such  envelopes  will  be  opened  only  by  the  tellers. 

XXI.  All  discussions  as  to  the  claims  and  qualifications  of  nominees 
at  meetings  of  the  Academy  will  be  held  strictly  confidential,  and 
remarks  and  criticisms  then  made  may  be  communicated  to  no  person 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  the  discussion. 

XXII.  Any  rule  of  the  Academy  may  be  amended,  suspended,  or 
repealed,  on  the  written  motion  of  any  two  members,  signed  by  them, 
and  presented  at  a  stated  session  of  the  Academy,  provided  the  same 
shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  January  12,  1864,  the  President  is  ex  officio 
a  member  of  all  government  committees  of  the  Academy. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACAOEMT,  1899. 

ExpirAtion  of  term. 

Ginr.8,  WoLCOTT,  President April,  1901 

Hall,  Asaph,  Fice- President April,  1903 

Ac.ASsiz,  A.,  Foreign  Secretary April,  1901 

Remskn,  Iua,  Home  Secrefart/ April,  1903 

WALCorr,  Charles  D.,  Trewiurer April,  1904 

ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL,  1898-99. 


Hillings,  J.  S. 

BOWDITCH,  H.  P. 

Bkush,  G.  J. 


Hagte,  A. 
Maksh,  O.  C. 
Newcomb,  S, 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

On  Nominations  of  New  Members. 
(Showing  tliH  mode  of  classification  of  members  nnder  the  pro]ioseU  amendment  to  the  constitution.] 


1.  Mathematics  ami  Astronomy. 

Boss,  L. 

Chandler,  S.  C. 
Elkin,  W.  L. 
GiBBS,  J.  W. 
Hall,  A. 
HiLL,G.W. 

HOLDEN,  E.  S. 

Newcomb,  S. 
Peirce,  C.  S. 
Pickering,  E.  C. 
Woodward,  R.  S. 

2.  Physics  and  Engineering. 

Abbe,  C. 
Abbot,  H.  L. 
Barker,  G.F. 
Barus,  C. 
Bell,  A.  G. 
comstock,  c.  b. 
Davidson,  G. 
Hastings,  C.  S. 
Lang  LEY,  S.  P. 
Mendenhall,  T.  C. 
Michelson,  a.  a. 
Mitchell,  H. 
Morley,  E.  W. 
Morton,  H. 


2.  Physics  and  Engineering — Continued. 

Rogers,  F. 
Rood,  O.  N. 
Rowland,  H.  A. 

SCHOTT,  C.  A. 
Sellers,  W. 
Trowbridge,  ,L 
Wright,  A.  W. 

3.  Chcmistrv. 

Brush,  G.  J. 
Chandler,  C.  F. 
Chittenden,  R.  H. 
Crafts,  J.  M. 
Dana,  E.  S. 
GiBBS,  W. 

GoocH,  F.  A. 
Hilgard,  E.  W. 
Hill.  H.  B. 
Jackson,  C.  L. 
Johnson,  S.  W. 
Michael,  A. 

Mo  RLE  Y,  E.  W. 

Remsen,  I. 

4.  Geology  and  Paleontology. 

Dall,  W.  H. 
dutton,  c.  e. 
Emmons,  S.  F. 
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4.  Geology  and  Paleontology — Cont'd. 

Gilbert,  G.  K. 
Hague,  A. 
King,  C. 
Lesley,  J.  P. 
pumpelly,  r. 
Walcott,  C.  D. 
White,  C.  A. 

5.  Biology. 

Agabsiz,  a. 
Allen,  J.  A. 
Brewer,  W.  H. 
Brooks,  W.K. 

COURS,  E. 
Farlow,  W.  G. 
Gill,  T.  N. 
goodale,  g.  l. 
Hyatt,  A. 
Le  Contb,  J. 


5.  Biology — Continued. 

Marsh,  O.  C. 
Mayo-Smith,  R. 
Morse,  E.  S. 
Packard,  A.  S. 
Putnam,  F.  W. 
Sargent,  C.  S. 
scudder,  s.  h. 
Smith,  S,  I. 
Verrill,  a.  E. 
Whitman,  C.  O. 

6.  Anthropology. 

Billings,  J.  S. 
Bowditch,  H.  p. 
MiNOT,  C.  S. 
Mitchell,  S.  W. 
Powell,  J.  W. 
Welch,  W.  H. 
Wood,  H.  C. 


On  Weighia,  Measures,  and  Coinage. 


Mendenhall,  T.  C. 
Michrlson,  a.  a. 


Newcomb,  S. 
Peircb,  C.  S. 


Young,  C.  A. 


On  the  Election  of  Foreign  As%oc%aie%,   ■ 


Hall,  A. 
Agabsiz,  A. 


On  Publication. 


The  Home  Secretary. 
Billings,  J.  8. 


Mitchell,  S.  W, 
Newcomb,  S. 


Mendenhall,  T.  C. 
Newcomb,  S. 


Pow^ell,  J.  W. 


On  Publications  of  the  Academy. 

Gill,  T.  N. 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Academy  to  the  Government. 


The  President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretaries. 


Billings,  J.  S. 
Brush,  G.  J. 
Powell,  J.  W. 


TRUST  FUNDS. 

Board  of  Direction  of  the  Bache  Fund. 

GiBBS,  Wolcott.  Chandler,  S.  C. 

ScuDDER,  S.  H. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Watson  Fund. 
Newcomb,  S.,  Chairman.  Hall,  A. 

The  Henry  Draper  Fund. 
Barker,  G.  F.,  Chairman.  Trowbridge,  J. 


Newcomb,  S. 


Wright,  A.  W. 


Young,  C.  A. 
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The  J,  Lawrence  Smith  Fund. 

Brush,  G.  J.,  Chairman,  Johnson,  S.  W. 

Hall,  A.  Pumpelly,  K. 

Remskn,  Ira. 

The  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Fund, 

Hall,  Asaph.  Chandler,  S.  C. 

Boss,  Lewis. 

The  Barnard  Medal. 

Chandler,  C.  F.,  Chairman.  Comstock,  C.  B.  « 

Boss,  Lewis.  Dana,  £.  S. 

The  Wolcott  Gihha  Fund. 

Jackson,  C.  L.  Remsen,  Ira. 

Drown,  T.  M. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL   ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 

JANUARY   1,   1899. 

Date  of 
election. 

Abbe,  Cleveland 2017  T  at.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1879 

Abbot,  Henry  L. ,  U.  8.  A Army  Building,  Xeio  York  City.  1872 

Agassiz,  Alexander Cambridge,  Mass,  1866 

Allen,  J.  Asaph American  Museum,  New  York  City.  1876 

Barker,  George  F 3909  Locust  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1876 

Barus,  Carl : Providence,  R.  I.  1892 

, Bell,  A.  Graham  1331  Connecticut  are.,  Washington,  i).  C.  1883 

Billings,  John  S. ,  U.  S.  A 32  E.  Thirty-first  st. ,  New  York.  1883 

Boss,  Lewis A  Ibany,  N.  Y.  1889 

BowDiTCH,  Henry  P Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  1887 

Brewer,  William  H 418  Orange  st,,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1880 

Brooks,  W.  K Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1884 

Brush,  George  J 14  Trumbull  st.,  New  Haren,  Conn.  1868 

Chandler,  Charles  F ^Wip  York  City.  1874 

Chandler,  Setii  C 16  Craigie  st. ,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1888 

Chitit.nden,  Russell  H New  Haven,  Conn.  1890 

Comstock,  Cyrus  B.,  U.  S.  A Am^y  Building,  New  York  City.  1884 

COUES,  Elliott 172G  N  st.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1877 

Crafts,  J  ames  M 69  Marlboro^  st. ,  Boston,  Mass.  1872 

Dall,  William  H Washington,  1).  (I  1897 

Dana,  Edward  S New  Haven,  Conn.  1884 

Davidson,  George oSO  California  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1874 

Dutton,  Clarence  E.,  U.  S.  A San  Antonio,  Tex.  1884 

Elkin,  William  L New  Haren,  Conn.  1895 

Emmons,  Samuel  F Wanhington,  I).  C.  1892 

Farlow,  W.  G Cambridge,  Mass.  1879 

Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard New  Haren,  Conn.  1879 

GiBBs,  Wolcott Newport,  R.  I.     

Gilbert,  Grove  K Washington,  D.  C.  1883 

Gill,  Theodore  N Washington,  D.  C.  1873 

Gooch,  Frank  A New  Haven,  Conn.  1897 

Goodale,  George  L Cambridge,  Mass.  1890 

Hague,  Arnold U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  1885 

Hall,  Asaph Cambridge,  Mass.  1875 

Hastings,  Charles  S Neic  Haven,  Conn.  1889 
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;  Dat^  of 

][  election. 

i  HiLGARD;  Eugene  W Berkeley,  Cal,     1872 

1  Hill,  George  W West  Xyack,  X,  T.     1874 

Hill,  Henry  B Cambridge,  Mas9,     1883 

HoLDEN,  Edward  S Cen tury  AHsociation,  Nefv  York  City.     1885 

Hyatt,  Alpheus Soc.  of  Xat.  History,  Boston,  Mass.     1875 

Jackson,  Charles  L Cambridge,  Mass.     1883 

Johnson,  Samuel  W 54  Trumbull  «f..  New  Haven,  Conn.     1866 

King,  Clarence Century  Association^  New  York  City.     1876 

Langley,  Samuel  P Washington,  D.  C.     1K76 

Le  CONTE,  Joseph Berkeirtf,  CaJ.     1875 

Lesley,  J.  Peter 711  Walnut  st.j  Philadelph ia.  Pa.     

Marsh,  O.  C New  Hann,  Conn.      1874 

Mayo-Smith,  Richmond * 305  W.  77th  ««.,  New  York  <  ity.     1890 

Mendenhall,  Thomas  C Worcester^  Mass.      1887 

Michael,  Arthur Tufts  College,  Mass.     1889 

Michelson,  Albert  A (hica<io.  III.    1888 

MiNOT,  Charles  S Boston,  Mass.     1897 

Mitchell,  Henry Nantucket,  Matta.     1885 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir 1524  Walnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1865 

MoRLE Y,  Edward  W A  delbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     1897 

Mouse,  Edward  S P.  O.  Box  36S,  Salem,  Mass.     1876 

Morton,  Henry Hohoki-n,  X.  J.     1874 

Newcomb,  Simon,  U.  S.  N 1620  P  st.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.     1869 

Packard,  A.  S » Proridence,  B.  I.     1872 

Peirck,  Charles  S Milford,  Pa.     1876 

Pickering,  Edward  C Cambridge,  Mass,     1873 

Powell,  John  W Washington,  D.  C.     IN^ 

PuMPELLY,  Raphael Gibbs  ave.,  Neivport,  R.  I.     1872 

PuiTsAM,  Frederick  W Cambridge,  Mass.     1885 

Remskn,  Ira , Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Jf<f,     1882 

Rogers,  Fairman Abroad.    

Rood,  OgdenN New  York  City.    1865 

Row  land,  Henry  A Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Aid.     1881 

Sargent,  Charles  S Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     1895 

ScHOTT,  Charles  A 212  First  st.  SE.,  Washington,  I).  C.     1872 

ScuDDER,  Samuel  H Cambridge,  Mass.     1877 

Sellers,  William 1600  Hamilton  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1873 

Smith,  Sidney  I ^ New  Haven,  Conn.     1884 

Trowbridge,  John Cambridge,  Mass.    1878 

Verrill,  a.  E New  Haven,  Conn.     1872 

Walcott,  Charles  D Washington,  D.  C.     1896 

Welch,  William  H 935  St.  Paul  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.     1895 

White,  Charles  A Washington,  D.  C.     1889 

Whitman,  Charles  O Hyde  Park  Station,  Chicago,  III.     18^ 

Wood,  Horatio  C 1925  Chestn ut  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1879 

Woodward,  Robert  S 1S3  Claremont  ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J.     1896 

W'right,  Arthur  W Netc  Haven,  Conn.     1881 

YouN(j.  Charles  A Princeton,  N.  J.     1872 

DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Bate  of  death. 

*  Agassiz,  Louis Dec.    14,  1873 

•Alexander,  J.  H Mar.    2,   1867 

Alex andkr,  Stephen June  25,  1883 


n 
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Date  of  death. 

*  Bache,  Alexander  Dallas Feb.  14,  1867 

•Baird,  Spencer  F Aug.  19,  1887 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P Apr.  27,  1889 

Barnard,  J.  G May   14,  1882 

Bartlett,  W.  H.  C Feb.    11,  1893 

*  Brown-Sequard,  Charles  E Apr.     2,  1894 

•Casey,  Thomas  L.,  U.S.  A Mar.  25,  1896 

*  Caswell,  Alexis Jan.     8,  1887 

*  Cn AU VKNET,  William Dec.   13,  1870 

*Clakk,  Henry  James July     1,  1873 

•Coffin,  James  H Jan.     6,  1873 

Coffin,  J.  II.C Jan.     8,  1890 

»  Cook,  George  H 1 Sept.  22,  1889 

Cooke,  Josiah  P Sept.    3,  1894 

♦Cope,  Edward  D Apr.    12,1897 

Dalton,  J.  C Feb.     2,1889 

Dana,  James  D Apr.    14, 1895 

•Davis,  Charles  H Feb.    18,1877 

*  DR.VPER,  Henry Nov.   20,1882 

•Draper,  John  W Jan.      4,1882 

Eads,  James  B Mar.    8, 1887 

En(jelmann,  George Feb.      4,1884 

Ferrel,  William Sept.  18,1891 

•Frazer,  John  Fries Oct.    12,1872 

*  Gabb,  William  M May   30,1878 

Genth,  F.A Feb.     2,1893 

*  Gilliss,  James  Melville Feb.     9, 1865 

•Goode,  G.  Brown Sept.    6,1896 

*  Gould,  Augustus  A Sept.  15, 1866 

GoiLD,  Benjamin  A Nov.  27,1896 

*Gray,  Asa Jan.    30,1888 

•GuYOT,  Arnold- Feb.     8,1884 

*  Hadley,  James Aug.     1, 1864 

•Haldeman,  S.  S Sept.  20,1880 

Hall,  James Aug.     8, 1898 

•Hayden,  F.V Dec.    22,1887 

•Henry,  Joseph May    13,1878 

•HiLGARD,  Julius  E May     8,1891 

•Hitchcock,  Edward Feb.   27,1864 

•HoLBROOK,  J.  E Sept.    8,1871 

*Hubbard,J.S Aug.  16,1863 

'Humphreys,  A.  A Nov.  28,1883 

HuNT,T.SrERRY Feb.   12,1892 

*KiRKLAND,  Jarkd  P Dcc.    10,1877 

*Lane,  J.  Homer May     3,1880 

*Le  Conte,  John Apr.   29,1891 

*Le  Conte,  John  L Nov.   15,1883 

Lea,  M AiTHEW  C Mar.   15, 1897 

i.EiDY,  Joseph Apr.   30, 1891 

•Lfsquereux,  Leo Oct.    25, 1889 

Longstreth,  Miers  F Dec.  27, 1891 

♦Loomis,  Elias Aug.  16,1889 

LovEHiNG,  Joseph Jan.    18, 1892 

Lyman,  Theodore Sept.  10, 1897 

*  Biographical  notices  have  been  presented  of  those  designated  by  an  asteri&k. 
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Bate  of  death. 

*MaHAN,D.H S«pt.  16,1871 

•Marsii,G.P July  23,1882 

Maykr,  Alfred  M July   13, 1897 

*Meek,F.B Dec.    21,1877 

*Meigs,M.C Jan.      2,1892 

*MoRGAN,  Lewis  H Dec.    14, 1881 

Newberry,  J.  S Dec.      7,1892 

♦Newton,  H.  A Aug.     1, 1896 

Newton,  John May      1, 1895 

•Norton,  William  A Sept.  21,1883 

*Oliver,  James  E Mar.  27,1885 

Peters,  C.  H.  F July   18,1890 

*PoURTALES,  L.  F July    19,1880 

RoDGERS,  John May      5,1882 

Rogers,  Robert  E Sept.     7, 1884 

Rogers,  Wm.  A Mar.      1, 1898 

*  Rogers,  William  B May    30, 1882 

**  Rutherfurd,  Lewis  M May    30,1892 

*8axton,  Joseph Oct.     26, 1873 

•Silliman,  BENJ.,Sr Nov.   24,1864 

SiLLiMAN;  Benj.,  Jr : Jan.     14,1883 

*  Smith,  J.  Lawrence Oct.    12,1883 

*Stimp80N,  Wiluam May    26,1873 

*  Strong,  Theodore Feb.     1,1869 

*  SuLLi vant,  W.  S Apr.    30,1873 

*Torrey,  John Mar.    10,1873 

•Totten,  J.  G Apr.    22,1861 

*  Trowbridge,  William  P Aug.   12, 1892 

Trumbull,  James  H Aug.     5, 1897 

*Tuckerman,  Edward , Mar.    15.1886 

Walker,  Francis  A Jan.     5, 1897 

*  Warren,  G.K Aug.     8,1882 

*  Watson,  James  C Nov.  23,1880 

*  Watson,  Sereno Mar.     9, 1892 

*  WiNLOCK,  Joseph June  11,1875 

•Woodward,  J.  J.,  U.S.  A Aug.   17,1884 

•WORTHEN,  A.H May      6, 1«<8 

•Wyman,  Jeffries Sept.    4,1874 

FOREIGN  ASSOCIATES. 

AuwERS,  Arthur Berlin, 

BaEYER,  AdOLPH  (RlTTER  VON) Afunich, 

Berthklot,  M.  p.  E Parti. 

Bertrand,  J.  L.  F Parii. 

Bunsen,  Robert  W Ueidelhtrg. 

Ge(;enbaur,  K AitL Heidelberg. 

\  Gill,  David Cape  T<ncn, 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D AVir. 

Kelvin  (Lord) Glasgow, 

Klein,  Felix Gottingen. 

KOlliker,  Albert  von IViirzhurg. 

Lacaze-Dutiiieijs,  Henri  de Parin. 


• 


Biographical  notices  have  bceu  presented  of  those  designated  by  an  asterisk. 
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Lie,  Sophus Leipzig. 

Lister  (Lord) London, 

MoissAN,  Henri Paris, 

PoiNCARfi,  Henri Paris, 

Rayleigh  (Lord) London, 

RAMMELSBERGy  K.  F Berlin, 

RiCHTHOFEN,  F.  VOX Berlin. 

Stokes,  Sir  George  G Cambridge, 

Strasburger,  Edouard Bonn, 

Struve,  Otto  von Pulkowa, 

SuEss,  Edouard Vienna, 

ViRCHOw,  Rudolph  von Berlin, 

ZiTTEL,  Karl  Alfred  (Ritter  von) Munich 

DECEASED  FOREIGN  ASSOCIATES. 


Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton. 

Karl  Ernst  von  Baer. 

Henry  Milne-Edwards. 

Michael  Faraday.         • 

L.  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

Sir  David  Brewster. 

G.  A.  A.  Plana. 

F.  W.  A.  Argelander. 

Frieduich  WOhler. 

J.  B.  Dumas. 

j.  b.  j.  d.  boussinoault. 

m.  e.  chevrbul. 

Michel  Chasles.  ^ 

Sir  George  B.  Airy. 

J.  C.  Adams. 

Sir  Richard  Owen. 

c.  h.  c.  burmeister. 

Arthur  Cayley. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

Hugo  Gyldi^n. 

F.   F.   TiSSERANI). 

JiLius  VON  Sachs. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison. 


Victor  Regnault. 
H.  W.  Dove. 
C.  A.  F.  Peters. 
Justus  von  Liebio. 
Alexander  Braun. 
Joachim  Barrande. 

AdOLPHB  Wt)RTZ. 

Theodore  von  Oppolzeb. 
G.  R.  Kirchoff. 
Rudolph  Clausius. 
James  P.  Joule. 
Carlos  Iba^ez. 
Jean  Servais  Stas. 
Alphonsb  de  Candolle. 
a.  w.  hofmann. 
Baron  H.  von  Helmholtz. 
K.  F.  W.  Ludwig. 
Louis  Pasteur. 
August  Kekul^. 
Emil  Du  Bois  Reymond. 
J.  J.  Sylvester. 
Karl  Weiekstrass. 
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55th  OoNaRESS, )  SENATE.  ( DocuMKKt 

3d  Session.       ]  \      Ko.  57. 


TEMPOBABT  FOKCB,  OFFICE  OF  THE  AUDITOE  FOE  THE 

WAE  DEPAETMENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TBANSMITTIKO 

COPT  OF  A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  AUDITOR  FOR  THE  WAR 
DEPARTMENT,  SUBMITTINO  A  CLAUSE  OF  APPROPRIATION  IN 
THE  SUM  OF  $25,000  FOR  THE  EMPL07MENT  OF  A  TEMPORARY 
FORCE  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITING 
OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  REVENUE  TO  BE  COLLECTED  B7  THE 
MILITARY  AUTHORITIES. 


January  11^  1889. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 

Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 1899, 

SiB:  I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  coDsideration  of 
Oongress,  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Auditor  of  the  War  I  lepart- 
ment  of  the  7th  instant,  submitting  a  clause  of  appropriation  in  the  sum 
of  $25,000  for  the  employment  of  a  teniporary  force  for  service  in  his 
ofQce  in  the  examination  and  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  revenue  to  be 
collected  by  the  military  authorities  as  directed  by  the  President  in  his 
proclamation  of  December  9, 1898. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

O.  L.  Spauldtng, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Pbesidbnt  of  the  Senate. 


Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 
Office  of  Auditor  for  the  War  Department, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  January  7,  1899. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  an  appro]>riation  of  $25,000 
be  requested  for  the  employment  ^^f  a  tem])orary  force  for  service  in 
this  office  in  the  examination  and  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  revenue 
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to  be  collected  by  the  military  aathorities  as  directed  by  the  President 
in  his  proclamation  of  December  9,  1898,  and  I  would  snicRest  an 
amendment  to  the  legislative,  ezeontive,  and  judicial  bill,  in  terms  ti 
follows: 

For  the  temporary  employment  of  snch  additional  clerks  and  meaaengera  as  in  tlit 
Jndffmeut  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry  may  be  required  iu  the  oflice  of  tbe 
Aaoitor  for  the  War  Department  for  the  prompt  and  eflScient  ezatnination  and  audit- 
ing  of  the  acconnts  of  revenae  coIJected  and  disbursed  by  the  military  aathoritiei 
in  the  West  Indies,  Philippines,  and  other  islands  evacnated  by  Spain  and  occupied 
by  the  United  States  forces,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  available  tnm  ud 
after  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine:  Prorided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  nineteen  hnntlred,  report  to 
Congress  tlie  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  amount  paid  to  each  nnder  thii 
appropriation. 

The  reason  for  an  appropriation  in  the  form  suggested  is  that  the 
number  of  employees  required  or  tlie  nature  of  the  work  can  not  at 
present  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  work  will,al 
the  beginning,  evidently  not  require  as  many  employees  as  when  tbe 
military  revenue  system  is  in  complete  working  order,  and  when 
extended  possiby  to  all  the  islands  evacuated. 

As  these  moneys  are  to  be  collected  and  expended  under  the  war 
lK)wer,  and  not  nnder  all  the  s-rifeguards  of  legislative  enactment,  it 
seems  very  essential  that  the  accounts  should  be  promjitly  audited  in 
order  that  any  defects  or  errors  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of  tbe 
authorities,  and  the  only  practical  way  that  occurs  to  me  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  is.  to  provide  an  appropriation  to  be  expended 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  increased  force 
required  for  this  and  other  work  incident  to  the  war  with  Spain,  further 
space  is  required  than  is  afiforded  by  the  buildings  provided  for  the  ofle 
of  this  office. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  W.  Bbown, 

Auditor. 

l?he  Sbobbtabt  of  the  Tbeasubt, 


I   ! 
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(Tsrlff  oironlar  No.  88.] 

Wab  DbpartmsmT;  Watihirngtim,  December  13, 189S, 

The  following  order  of  the  Preaident  is  published  for  the  information  and  gnid- 
anoe  of  aU  ooncemed: 

ExECUTnrB  MANSION,  Dtoember  9, 1S98. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Nayy  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  order  and  direct  that  during  the  oocupancy  by 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  aU  island! 
in  the  West  Indies  west  of  the  seventy-fourth  degree,  west  longitude,  evacuated  by 
Spain,  said  islands  shall  oonstitnte  a  coUection  district  for  customs  purposes. 
Havana  shall  be  the  chief  port  of  entry.  An  officer  of  the  Army  shall  be  aasigned 
to  such  port,  who  shall  be  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  islands  and  of  the  chief 
port,  andshallhavegeneral  Jurisdiction  over  the  collection  of  customs  in  the  ialands. 

The  ports  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  Sa^a,  Caibarien,  Santiago,  Manza- 
nillo,  Nuevitas,  Guantanamo,  Gibara,  and  Baracoa  m  said  islands  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  subports  of  entry,  and  an  officer  of  the  Army  wiU  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
subports,  who  will  be  the  collector  of  customs  of  a  subport  and  shaU  have  general 
juriHdiction  of  the  collection  of  customs  at  ^such  port.  He  shall  make  weekly 
reports  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  islands  at  tlie  chief  port  of  all  transaoiione 
at  the  subport  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction',  with  copies  of  all  entries  of  merchan- 
dise, duly  certiiied.  / 

The  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint  suo]b  civilian  deputy  collectors,  inapecton, 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  collectors  of  the  subports  shall  dej^bsit  all  moneys  coUected  by  them  with  the 
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oolleotor  of  the  islandA.  aDd  a  receipt  from  the  collector  of  the  islands  must  be  taken 
in  daplicate  for  all  such  deposits. 

There  shall  be  appointed  an  anditor,  who  shall  be  stationed  at  the  chief  port, 
whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  entries  of  merchandise  and  if  fonnd  correct  to 
certify  to  them.  Snoh  auditor  shall  on  the  first  of  each  month  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete repcrt,  duly  certified,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  ail  duties  collected  at  each  port, 
with  an  itemized  report  of  all  expenditures  made  therefrom,  which  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Auditor  for  tne  War  Department  for  audit. 

All  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  customs  in  the  islands  shall  be 
referred  to  the  collector  of  the  islands  al  the  chief  port  for  decision,  from  which 
there  shall  be  no  appeal,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  be  referred  by  the  collector  of 
the  islands  to  the  Secretary  ot  War  for  his  decision. 

William  McKinley. 

• 

Upon  receipt  of  this  order  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
at  any  port  or  place  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  or  any  island  in  the  West  Indies  west  of 
the  seventy-fourth  degree,  west  longitude,  evacuated  by  Spain,  in  possession  of  the 
United  States,  said  order  will  be  proclaimed  and  enforced. 

G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
AoHng  Secretary  of  Wait, 


\ 
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')5th  Congress,  >  SENATE.  (  Doouhent 

3d  Session.      )  (     No.  68. 


MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OP  TRADE. 


Januaby  11, 1899. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed 


The  Yioe-Pbesibent  presented  the  following 

MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  RELATITB 
TO  THE  EXEMPTION  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  FROM  CAPTURE 
ON  THE  BEA  DURINQ.WAR. 


National  Board  of  Tbadb, 

ISeorbtary'8  offiob, 
Philadelphia^  January  lOj  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  instractions,  I  hand  yon  herewith 
resolutions  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the  exemption 
of  private  property  from  captore  on  the  sea  during  war,  to  which  I 
invite  your  attention. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  R.  TuoKEB,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Garrett  A.  Hob^lRT, 

President  of  the  Senate^  Washington^  D.  0. 


National  Board  of  Tbadb, 

Secretary's  Offigb, 
Philadelphia^  January  — ,  1899. 

[Bxtraot  from  the  minnteB  of  the  twenty -siDth  nmiud  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  held 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  Deoember  l3-l6, 1888.] 

X. — EXEMPTION  OF    PRIVATE  PKOPERTT  FROM  CAPTURE  ON  THE  SEA  DURING  WAR. 

Resolved  J  That  the  National  Board  of  Trade  viewB  with  favor  the  recomineiid^.tion 
made  by  tne  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message  of  Decemher  5, 
1898,  in  regard  to  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  nea  from  capture  daring 
war ;  and  farther 

Beeolved,  That  this  association  nrges  the  adoption  of  snch  resolutions  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  as  shall  best  tend  to  the 
final  attainment  of  the  most  beneficent  reforms  in  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare. 

Further  reeoived,  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  properly  attested,  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

W.  B.  TuOKBB,  Secretary. 
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